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ALBERT  G.  PORTER. 

The  quaint  old  town  of  Lawrenceburg, 
in  the  State  of  Indiana,  was  the  birth- 
place of  Albert  Gallatin  Porter,  who  be- 
came one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
popular  men  in  the  State.  His  father, 
Thomas  Porter,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
enlisted  at  the  age  of  eighteen  in  Colonel 
Ball's  regiment  for  the  War  of  1812,  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Missis- 
sinewa,  in  the  Territory  of  Indiana,  and 
was  carried  from  the  field  on  a  litter  to 
a  hospital  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Soon 
after  the  war  Thomas  Porter  came  west 
and  located  in  Lawrenceburg,  where  he 
was  for  some  time  cashier  of  the  Farmers 
and  Mechanics  Bank,  and  subsequently 
was  elected  recorder  of  Dearborn  county. 
He  married  Myra  Tousey,  the  daughter  of 
Moses  Tousey,  who  resided  on  his  farm  in 
Kentucky,  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  river, 
opposite  Lawrenceburg.  After  the  death 
of  Mr.  Tousey  the  homestead  was  bought 
and  occupied  by  Thomas  Porter  and  his 


family.  Albert  Porter  was  a  dutiful  son 
and  a  very  active,  enterprising,  ambitious 
boy.  He  was  frugal  in  his  habits  and  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  had  saved  a  sum  suf- 
ficient to  start  in  college.  He  went  to 
Hanover,  which  was  nearest  his  home, 
expecting  to  satisfy  a  fondly  cherished 
hope  of  acquiring  a  liberal  education.  His 
little  capital  was  soon  exhausted  and  he 
returned  home  somewhat  discouraged 
but  full  of  pluck.  Fortunately,  however, 
for  the  gratification  of  his  ambition,  an 
uncle,  possessed  of  ample  means  and  a 
kindly  disposition,  advanced  the  money 
necessary  to  pay  his  matriculation  and 
expenses  in  Asbury  (now  DePauw)  Uni- 
versity, at  Greencastle,  Indiana,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1843,  after 
completing  a  classical  course.  On  leav- 
ing college  he  studied  law  at  Lawrence- 
burg with  Philip  Spooner,  father  of  Sen- 
ator John  C.  Spooner,  of  Wisconsin.  He 
then  located  in  Indianapolis  to  engage  in 
practice.  His  excellent  knowledge  of  the 
law  and  his  affable  manners  soon  gained 
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for  him  a  lucrative  business.  He  was  for 
a  time  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor 
of  State  and  private  secretary  to  Gover- 
nor Whitcomb.  He  was  attorney  for  the 
city  of  Indianapolis  in  1851-3.  His  abil- 
ity attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  Chief 
Justice  Blackford  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  in  compliance  with  the  unanimous 
recommendation  of  the  judges,  Governor 
Wright  appointed  him  reporter  of  the 
court's  decisions,  when  a  vacancy  oc- 
curred. He  discharged  the  duty  so  ad- 
mirably that  he  was  nominated  for  the 
same  office  by  the  Democratic  State  Cen- 
tral Committee  the  following  year,  and 
was  elected  by  a  majority  phenomenally 
large  for  the  State  at  that  time.  Before 
the  close  of  his  term  the  pro-slavery 
character  and  tendency  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  became  so  apparent  to  him 
that  he  renounced  allegiance  to  it  and 
joined  the  Republicans  in  their  first  na- 
tional campaign,  supporting  General  Fre- 
mont for  President.  In  1858  he  was  nom- 
inated by  the  Republican  convention  of 
the  Sixth  District  as  its  candidate  for 
Congress,  and  was  elected  by  a  majority 
of  more  than  a  thousand  in  a  district  that 
had  given  a  Democratic  majority  of  eight 
hundred  at  the  preceding  election.  He 
was  renominated  in  1860  by  acclamation, 
in  a  convention  composed  of  able  and  rep- 
resentative men.  some  of  whom  became 
distinguished.  A  resolution  approving 
his  course  in  Congress  was  unanimously 
adopted.  Judge  David  McDonald  deliv- 
ered ;i  short  speech,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  quoted: 


"The  relation  of  partnership,  either  in 
trade  or  professional  business,  is  the  most 
intimate  relation  in  life,  unless  it  be  that 
of  husband  and  wife.  I  have  held  the 
relation  of  partner  in  the  law  with  Mr. 
Porter  for  several  years  past,  and  I  have 
therefore  had  peculiar  opportunities  of 
judging  of  the  moral  worth  of  the  man. 
I  desire  now  to  say,  what  I  would  not  say 
if  Mr.  Porter  was  present,  that  in  all  that 
relates  to  private  virtue  and  morality  he 
is  one  of  the  purest  men  I  ever  knew.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  giant  vices,  which  are 
the  disgrace  of  the  age  and  of  which  Mr. 
Porter  knows  as  little  as  the  child  un- 
born, his  record  in  regard  to  all  that  ren- 
ders men  amiable  and  praiseworthy  in 
social  relations  and  private  virtues,  is 
perfectly  spotless.  He  is  the  man  whom 
I  could  trust  with  millions  of  money  in 
the  dark.  He  is  not  the  man  who  will 
steal  public  funds  under  pretense  of  serv- 
ing the  public.  *  *  *  I  am  sure  we 
may  entrust  to  him  our  interests  in  the 
halls  of  Congress." 

He  was  re-elected  by  a  larger  majority, 
after  a  canvass  of  great  spirit  and  activ- 
ity,  and  served  until  March  4,  1863,  sup- 
porting vigorously  all  measures  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  opposing 
every  species  of  compromise  that  did  not 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Fed 
eral  authority  and  the  abandonment  of 
the  heresy  of  secession.  He  advocated 
many  beneficent  reforms,  including  the 
abolition  of  the  franking  privilege.  Dur- 
ing the  entire  time  of  his  service  in  dm- 
uiess  he  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  drafted  many 
of  its  reports.  Among  the  most  impor- 
tant prepared  by  him  was  a  report  as  to 
the  liability  of  railroads  that  had  received 
land  grants  and  subsidies  from  the  gov- 
ernment  to   transport  troops   and   muni- 
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tions  of  war  free  of  charge.  His  clear- 
cut  argument  established  such  liability 
and  declared  for  strict  enforcement  of 
the  statutes  governing  such  cases.  The 
report  was  regarded  so  important  as  to 
be  reprinted  by  the  succeeding  Congress, 
on  the  motion  of  the  distinguished  mem- 
ber from  Illinois,  Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne. 
It  secured  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
and  a  large  increase  of  the  revenues.  He 
declined  renomination  for  a  third  term 
because  of  his  determination  to  resume 
the  practice  of  his  profession  and  pro- 
vide a  competence  for  his  young  family, 
for  which  the  salary  of  Congressman  then 
was  utterly  inadequate.  He  canvassed 
the  district,  however,  for  General  Eben- 
ezer  Dumont,  who,  while  serving  in  the 
field,  was  nominated  to  succeed  him.  For 
a  period  of  fourteen  years  next  ensuing- 
he  gave  his  undivided  attention  to  the 
practice  of  law,  in  which  he  gained  a  high 
reputation  as  a  lawyer,  secured  a  large 
and  valuable  clientage  and  amassed  a 
comfortable  fortune.  In  his  earlier  prac- 
tice he  was  associated  at  different  times 
in  partnership  with  Hiram  Brown,  Lucien 
Harbour  and  Judge  David  McDonald. 
Subsequent  to  his  service  in  Congress  he 
was  head  of  the  firms  of  Porter,  Harrison 
&  Fishback,  and  Porter,  Harrison  & 
Hines.  He  was  extremely  careful  always 
in  the  preparation  of  his  cases,  and  in 
the  trial  was  equally  attentive  in  order  to 
keep  the  record  free  from  error.  He  was 
a  great  jury  lawyer  where  important 
rights  were  involved.  Both  in  argument 
before  a  jury  and  in  a  popular  oration  or 


political  speech  he  was  candid  and  scrup- 
ulous in  the  presentation  of  facts.  His 
statement  was  always  trustworthy.  In 
1877  he  was  appointed  First  Comp- 
troller of  the  Treasury  by  President 
Hayes,  on  the  request  of  Secretary 
Sherman,  a  position  requiring  the 
best  legal  ability,  firmness  and  in- 
tegrity of  character,  and  a  judicial 
quality  of  mind.  The  Comptroller  is 
charged  with  the  duty  and  the  sole 
responsibility  of  construing  all  laws 
touching  disbursements  of  the  treasury. 
He  discharged  the  important  duties  with 
fidelity  to  the  government,  satisfaction  to 
the  Secretary  and  honor  to  himself,  until 
July,  1880,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  a 
nomination  for  Governor  of  the  State, 
unanimously  tendered  by  the  Republican 
convention.  A  grand  reception  awaited 
him  on  his  return  from  Washington,  and 
he  entered  with  characteristic  zeal,  in  the 
heat  of  mid-summer,  upon  one  of  the  most 
energetic,  brilliant  and  extraordinary 
canvasses  ever  made  in  the  State.  He 
visited  every  county  but  five,  addressed 
meetings  in  the  cities,  villages  and  woods, 
by  day  and  by  night,  discussing  the  issues 
in  public  before  thousands,  and  meeting 
as  many  of  the  individual  voters  as  pos- 
sible by  personal  introduction.  His  fav- 
orite style  of  discussion  was  colloquial, 
presenting  to  the  voters  his  views  of  vital 
questions  in  clear,  terse,  simple  sentences, 
easily  grasped  and  comprehended.  His 
manner  was  earnest,  and  conciliatory;  his 
speech  entirely  free  from  personal  abuse; 
his  social  intercourse  marked  by  a  cor- 
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diality  thai  was  captivating.  The  whole 
ticket  was  elected,  and  his  own  majority 
of  more  than  two  thousand  above  thai  of 
am  other  candidate  was  a  high  tribute 
to  his  personality  and  the  effectiveness  of 
his  method's.  Governor  Porter  entered 
the  executive  office  well  equipped  for  its 
duties.  He  studied  existing  conditions, 
with  a  view  to  their  improvement.  He 
desired  that  his  administration  should 
confer  upon  the  people  of  the  State  some 
real  benefit.  With  this  end  in  view  his 
inaugural  address  contained  mauy  impor- 
tant recommendations:  With  respect  to 
the  pardoning  power — that  it  should  con- 
tinue to  be  lodged  in  the  Governor  alone, 
and  thai  his  responsibility  be  not  divided 
with  a  board  of  pardons.  As  to  the 
swamp  lands,  comprising  an  area  of  more 
than  eight  hundred  thousand  acres  in  the 
State:  That  provision  should  be  made 
for  a  careful  survey,  by  a  reputable  civil 
engineer,  to  determine  the  practicability 
of  their  drainage  and  reclamation.  As  to 
charities  and  public  health:  That  a  hoard 
of  visitors,  five  persons,  two  of  them 
women,  •'noted  for  (heir  zeal  and  dis- 
interestedness in  benevolent  undertak 
ings."  he  appointed  to  inspect  the  beuevo- 
li  ni  institutions,  observe  the  managemenl 
and  treatment  of  inmates,  with  a  view  of 
improving  their  condition;  that  provision 
be  made  for  the  collection  and  compila- 
tion of  accurate  data  relative  to  the  local 
conditions  under  which  diseases  arise. 
the  developmenl    and  spread  of  disease 

and    the    mOSl    effective    methods    of    pre 

veniion;  the  fullest  information  possible 


relative  to  the  distribution  of  charity  and 
the  best  means  of  bestowing  private  bene- 
factions, to  enable  the  objects  to  become 
self-supporting.  Among  the  later  recom- 
mendations of  the  Governor  were  the  ap 
pointment  of  capable  women  physicians 
to  have  charge  of  the  Woman's  Depart 
ments  of  the  hospitals  for  the  insane: 
numerous  amendments  of  the  mining 
laws,  to  protect  the  lives  and  health  of 
the  miners  and  protect  their  interests  by 
securing  accurate  measurement  of  the 
product  of  their  labor,  and  requiring  the 
mine  owners  to  furnish  full  statistics  as 
to  the  output  of  the  mines.  Having  ob- 
tained from  the  Legislature  the  authority 
desired  to  make  a  preliminary  survey  of 
the  swamp  lands,  he  appointed  and  placed 
in  charge  of  the  work  Prof.  John  L.  Camp 
bell,  of  Wabash  College,  an  eminent  en- 
gineer, who  had  conducted  the  Geodetic 
Survey  in  the  State  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  preliminary  survey  showed 
that  reclamation  of  the  lands  was  entirely 
feasible,  as  set  forth  in  the  engineer's 
report;  and  the  Governor  transmitted  the 
report  to  the  Legislature  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  a  substantia]  appropria- 
tion lie  made  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
work.  The  suggestions  of  the  executive 
in  the  several  communications  regarding 
this  matter,  which  he  had  studied  exhaus- 
tively, covered  all  details,  not  only  as  to 
the  conduct  of  the  work,  but  also  as  to 
methods  of  raising  the  necessary  money 
without  oppressing  the  poor  settlers  and 
proprietors  of  the  lands.  The  Legislature 
acted  upon  his  recommendations  and  un 
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dertook  the  prosecution  of  this  important 
public  work,  which  not  only  adds  millions 
to  the  value  of  the  lands,  but  also  pro- 
motes the  health  and  substantial  prosper- 
ity of  the  people.  The  Governor  sought 
to  infuse  new  life  and  interest  in  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  by  advising 
that  the  professors  of  chemistry  and  agri- 
culture in  Purdue  University,  and  some 
expert  mechanics  familiar  with  the  con- 
struction of  farm  machinery,  be  admitted 
to  its  membership;  and  that  practical 
information  relating  to  all  branches  of 
agriculture  be  obtained  from  progressive 
farmers,  by  means  of  questions  sent  out 
for  that  purpose,  for  discussion  in  the 
stated  meetings  of  the  board.  His  official 
recommendations  embodied  in  statutes 
had  in  view  the  mitigation  of  the  hard- 
ships of  labor;  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  inmates  of  benevolent  insti- 
tutions; the  opening  of  official  employ- 
ment to  women;  and  in  general  the  pro- 
motion of  the  public  welfare  and  the  con- 
servation of  the  public  interests.  Per- 
haps no  other  executive  of  the  State  has 
ever  been  called  upon  to  deliver  so 
many  addresses  on  so  great  a  variety  of 
subjects  as  Governor  Porter.  Indianapo- 
lis lias  long  been  noted  as  a  convention 
city.  All  sorts  of  societies  and  organiza- 
tions in  the  State  are  accustomed  to  hold 
their  annual  meetings  there,  and  it  was 
the  uniform  custom  during  his  adminis- 
tration to  invite  the  Governor  to  deliver 
an  address  of  welcome,  or  some  other 
speech,  during  the  sessions.  He  was  equal 
to   all    demands.     His   graciousness   and 


good  nature  prompted  the  acceptance  of 
all  invitations  and  a  compliance  with 
every  request.  A  compilation  of  these  ad- 
dresses would  make  a  most  interesting 
volume  of  useful  information  and  afford 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  versatility  of 
their  author;  but  the  limits  of  this  sketch 
forbid  more  than  a  brief  reference  to  a 
very  few  of  them.  To  the  Baptists  as- 
sembled in  their  National  Anniversary 
meeting  he  said,  among  other  things: 

''It  is  fit  that  the  chief  executive  of  a 
State  should  welcome  to  its  capital  the 
representatives  of  a  church,  of  which  it 
was  said  by  an  illustrious  English  philoso- 
pher more  than  two  hundred  years  ago, 
'The  Baptists  were  from  the  beginning 
the  friends  of  liberty;  just  and  true  lib- 
erty." A  church  that  led  the  van  in  pro- 
claiming the  sacred  right  of  individual 
judgment  in  matters  pertaining  to  relig- 
ious faith — a  right  called  in  the  rugged 
phrase  of  the  day  when  it  was  first  pro 
claimed  'soul  liberty' — and  planting  that 
doctrine  on  American  soil,  following  it  up 
by  causing  to  be  inserted  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  by  a  con- 
certed Baptist  movement,  those  memor- 
able words  contained  in  the  first  amend- 
ment, 'Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof.'  A 
free  religion  without  help  or  hurt  from 
the  State  was  the  motto  of  every  Baptist. 
Your  fathers  sowed  the  seed  and  their 
descendants  reap  the  harvest." 

Addressing  the  State  grange  he  re- 
ferred to  the  significance  of  the  name 
''Patrons  of  Husbandry":  husbandly — (lie 
art  of  management  or  saving,  lie  ap- 
proved the  admission  of  women  as  mem- 
bers, because  they  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  be  instructed  in  methods  of 


business,    so     lb 


-ft     widow: 
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could  care  for  the  estate  without  being  | 
dependent  on  a  stranger,  who  might  be 
incompetent  or  dishonest.  The  saving 
meant  more  than  the  saving  of  money; 
it  included  the  preservation  of  the  imple- 
ments used  on  the  farm  and  everything 
that  would  produce  money;  it  stood  op 
posed  to  waste  and  extravagance  of  every  I 
kind.  He  advised  farmers  not  to  borrow, 
except  from  the  atmosphere,  as  "a  farmer 
cannot  bring  a  worse  enemy  to  his  door 
than  a  mortgage."  One  of  his  interesting 
and  clever  addresses  was  delivered  on 
the  occasion  of  laying  the  corner  stone  of 
a  magnificent  new  court  house  in  Kosci- 
usko county.  After  referring  happily  to 
the  brave  old  Polish  patriot,  whose  ser- 
vices in  the  cause  of  freedom  were  com- 
memorated in  naming  the  county,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  show  how  the  archives  of  the 
court  house  contain  a  complete  history  of 
the  county;  its  organization,  growth  and 
improvements,  together  with  the  biog- 
raphies of  its  citizens  in  all  the  stages  of 
life;  their  marriage,  their  accumulation 
of  property,  their  private  trusts  and  offi- 
cial positions,  their  progress  in  material 
prosperity,  or  retrogression  following  mis- 
fortune or  crime,  were  all  carefully  writ- 
ten and  preserved  in  the  public  records. 
The  speech  invested  the  temple  of  justice 
with  a  new  interest,  transforming  the 
musty  records  of  taxes  and  mortgages  and 
litigation,  preserved  in  its  vaults,  into  a 
treasury  of  history  and  biography.  One 
of  the  most  eloquent  of  his  addresses  was 
that  welcoming  the  Indiana  Saengerbund. 
After  referring  by  name  to  the  great  Ger- 


man composers  and  their  achievements  in 
music,  he  said: 

"This  love  of  music,  from  centuries  of 
cultivation,  has  become  wrought  into  the 
substance  of  German  life.  It  is  associa- 
ted with  all  that  is  pleasant  in  the  recol- 
lections of  childhood.  The  hearthstone 
of  the  humblest  German  cottager  has 
been  cheered  by  it  not  less  than  the  Kais- 
er's throne.  Patriotism  has  borrowed 
from  it  the  most  animating  impulses,  and 
from  the  time  of  Tacitus  it  has  gone  to  the 
battle-field  with  every  German  army,  to 
kindle  heroic  ardor,  to  cheer  and  to  in- 
spire. The  great  German  emigrations  to 
America  have  brought  to  us  much  that  is 
invaluable:  a  love  of  home  and  the  cheer- 
ful fireside;  frugality  in  youth,  laying  up 
store  for  comfortable  old  age;  a  belief 
that  idleness  is  criminal,  and  a  persis 
tence  in  doing  whatever  can  be  done  that 
often  places  you  victoriously  on  the  sum 
mit  of  a  difficulty  while  others  sit  at  the 
base  contemplating  whether  the  difficulty 
may  be  overcome;  a  faculty  for  laying 
aside  care  and  taking  up  pleasure.  *  *  * 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  when  you  came 
you  should  have  given  up  German  ideas 
and  adopted  the  ideas  you  found  here. 
The  stock  of  which  you  are  a  part  could 
not  do  that  if  it  would.  Whatever  idea 
it  yields  it  gives  up  slowly ;  whatever  new 
idea  it  adopts  it  stands  by  steadfastly. 

*  *  *  We  were  not  a  musical  people 
when     you     first     came     amongst     us. 

*  *  *  You  found  the  soil  fallow 
and  you  planted  in  it  a  love  of 
song.  *  *  *  It  will  not  be  long 
until  a  national  music  will  begin  to  take 
on  quality  from  the  character  of  our  in- 
stitutions and  the  peculiarities  of  our  na- 
tional and  social  life.  And  I  have  allowed 
myself  sometimes  to  dream  that  in  this 
land  of  liberty — in  this  country  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln — some  inspired  man, 
descended  from  the  great  German  strain, 
will  create  a  song  that,  sung  in  every  Ger- 
man cottage  and  chanted  in  mighty 
chorus  on  every  German  battle-field,  shall 
swell  the  acclaim  for  freedom  in  the  older 
world,  until,  under  German  leadership,  a 
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general  establishment  of  government  by 
tbe  people,  for  the  single  good  of  the 
whole  people,  shall  crown  the  lofty  glor- 
ies of  the  grand  old  fatherland." 

All  of  Governor  Porter's  messages  and 
other  State  papers  possess  literary  merit 
of  a  very  high  order  in  addition  to  the 
clearness  with  which  they  present  mat- 
ters for  consideration.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
his  sagacity  that  nearly  all  of  his  recom- 
mendations to  the  Legislature,  on  mat- 
ters of  great  moment,  have  received  fav- 
orable consideration.  Some  of  them  were 
novel  at  the  time;  but  he  demonstrated 
their  usefulness  by  such  practical  reason- 
ing, and  urged  their  adoption  with  such 
statesmanlike  argument,  as  to  impress 
their  importance  and  secure  their  adop- 
tion by  the  General  Assemblies  subse- 
quent to  his  administration.  He  was  a 
far-seeing  man,  calculating  long  before- 
hand the  results  of  an  action,  and  his  con- 
victions of  right  and  duty  sometimes  led 
him  to  take  an  advanced  position,  which 
a  halting  public  opinion  approved  later 
on.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  make  a  prece- 
dent. A  noteworthy  incident  during  his 
administration  may  be  cited  as  an  in- 
stance of  this  in  criminal  procedure:  An 
estimable  woman  of  Bartholomew  county 
married  a  plausible  adventurer,  and  af- 
terwards discovered  that  he  had  a  wife 
living  in  another  State.  As  soon  as  de- 
tected he  fled  to  Nebraska.  A  lady  friend 
of  the  woman  who  had  been  betrayed 
applied  to  the  Governor  for  a  requisition 
and  at  the  same  time  petitioned  for  her 
own  appointment  as  special  officer  to 
serve  the  warrant  and  bring  back  the  fug- 


itive. Her  request  was  complied  with. 
A  rmed  with  the  proper  authority  she  ob- 
tained the  extradition,  arrested  her  pris- 
oner,  brought  him  safely  to  Indiana  and 
lodged  him  in  jail,  charged  with  bigamy. 
While  occupying  the  executive  office  Gov- 
ernor Porter  decided  to  write  a  complete 
history  of  the  State,  and  subsequently 
spent  several  years  in  the  collection  of 
valuable  material  for  a  series  of  volumes 
which  would  certainly  have  possessed  the 
double  merit  of  historical  accuracy  and 
literary  excellence.  This  important  labor, 
which  was  interrupted  for  three  years  by 
an  official  residence  at  Rome,  was  re- 
sumed after  his  return  home  and  carried 
forward  with  marked  enthusiasm  until 
a  short  time  prior  to  his  death.  He  ac- 
cepted appointment  as  United  States  Min- 
ister to  Italy  tendered  him  by  President 
Harrison  in  18S9.  During  his  term  of  of- 
fice delicate  complications  arose  out  of 
the  killing  of  Italian  subjects  by  a  mob 
at  New  Orleans,  which  led  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Italian  Minister  from 
Washington  and  the  American  Minister 
from  Rome.  Throughout  this  controversy, 
and  in  all  diplomatic  intercourse.  Gover- 
nor Porter  maintained  the  dignity  ami 
honor  of  his  own  government,  while  he 
retained  the  confidence  and  good  will  of 
the  King  and  Court  of  Italy.  Justice 
and  kindness,  two  qualities  essential  to 
successful  diplomacy,  are  recognized  at- 
tributes of  his  nature,  nis  resignation 
after  three  years  of  service  called  forth 
expressions  of  regret  both  at  Washington 
and  Rome.    Governor  rorter"s  career  was 
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conspicuously  successful,  whether  esti- 
mated by  the  character  of  his  public  ser- 
vice or  the  best  standard  of  professional 
ethics  and  domestic  life.  He  always  re- 
garded public  office  as  a  public  trust. 
An  official  oath  was  not  to  him  a  mere 
formality,  required  by  statute,  but  a  sac- 
red obligation  to  bind  the  conscience  and 
consecrate  the  man,  without  reserve,  ro 
the  public  duty  imposed.  Before  and 
a  hove  this,  he  had  the  rugged  honesty  of 
nature,  the  integrity  and  strength  of 
character,  the  firm,  exalted  purpose  to  do 
light,  that  would  control  if  every  oath 
of  office  were  abolished.  He  regarded 
economy  in  public  or  private  expenditures 
a  virtue,  and  extravagance  a  crime;  un 
necessary  taxes  as  indefensible  and  unjus- 
tifiable. The  welfare  of  the  common  peo- 
ple always  found  in  him  an  advocate  and 
promoter.  His  sympathy  and  efforts  in 
their  behalf  secured  and  retained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  humble  men  who  work. 
His  character  exhibited  the  gentler  qual- 
ities, supported  by  strength  to  repel  any 
assault.  His  affability  was  fortified  by 
firmness  as  unyielding  as  Gibraltar,  when 
principle  was  involved.  His  genially,  so 
admirable  in  the  home  and  society,  sprang 
from  the  kindness  of  his  heart.  He  could 
not  have  been  otherwise  than  cordial 
without  repressing  the  spontaneous  im- 
pulse of  his  nature.  His  social  trails,  lit- 
erary attainments,  culture  and  refinement 
fitted  him  for  the  enjoyment  of  private 
life.  His  ability,  training,  broad  knowl- 
edge of  men  and  affairs,  spotless  record 
ami    unimpeachable    integrity,    qualified 


him  for  the  highest  public  station.  He 
was  married  twice;  first  to  Miss  M.  V. 
Brown,  of  Indianapolis,  who  was  the 
mother  of  his  four  sons  and  one  daughter. 
Many  years  after  her  death,  and  between 
his  election  and  inauguration  as  Gover- 
nor, he  was  married  to  Miss  Cornelia 
Stone,  of  Cuba,  New  York,  a  lady  of  rare 
talent,  literary  taste  and  cultivation,  who 
died  in  1887.  His  sons  are  Omer,  mer- 
chant. Chicago;  George  T.,  lawyer,  In- 
dianapolis; Edward  B.,  cashier  of  the  In- 
diana National  Bank;  Albert  B.,  profes- 
sor in  Armour  Institute,  Chicago.  The 
daughter,  Annie,  is  the  wife  of  Augustus 
L.  Mason,  lawyer,  Indianapolis.  Gover- 
nor Porter  died  May  3,  1897.  His  life 
was  full  of  usefulness  and  crowned  with 
honor.  He  received  in  the  fullest  measure 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow 
citizens. 


SAMUEL  MERRILL. 

High  up  among  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Green  Mountains  lies  the  little  town  of 
Peacham.  It  has  every  natural  charm — 
meadows,  woods,  flowery  valleys,  crystal 
springs,  dashing  brooks,  the  home  of 
speckled  trout;  placid  lakes,  or  ponds, 
as  they  are  called  in  the  moderate  speech 
of  New  England;  stony  stretches,  impene- 
trable to  the  plough;  hills, terrible  in  their 
rocky  steepness;  and  wide  views,  bounded 
on  one  side  by  the  peaks  of  the  White 
Mountains,  eighty  miles  away,  on  the 
other  by  the  wooded  slopes  of  tlie  Green; 
while  over  all  is  a  transparent  air.  abso- 
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lutely  untainted  by  smoke.  Shortly  after 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  emigrants, 
chiefly  from  other  States,  though  largely 
from  Scotland,  settled  in  this  picturesque, 
infertile  region.  After  their  homes,  a 
church  and  a  school-house  were  built. 
The  church  was  large,  with  a  lofty  barrel- 
pulpit  and  sounding-board,  square  high- 
backed  pews,  and  had  neither  stove  nor 
fire-place.  The  hardy  farmers  and  their 
equally  hardy  wives  did  not  go  to  church 
for  luxury  or  ease.  Nor  did  they  expect 
either  at  home.  They  were  industrious, 
intelligent,  frugal,  upright.  The  minister, 
a  learned  and  good  man,  spent  his  long 
life  in  this  one  parish.  The  school  became 
in  course  of  time  widely  known  as 
Peacham  Academy.  To  this  little  moun- 
tain settlement,  came,  in  1789,  Jesse  Mer- 
rill and  his  wife,  Priscilla.  He  was  marked 
with  a  stern  dignity  of  character  and  of 
carriage.  Her  memory  suggests  Luther's 
words,  "There  is  nothing  sweeter  on  earth 
than  the  heart  of  a  woman  in  which  pity 
dwells.''  She  was  the  ideal  of  woman- 
hood in  the  eyes  of  her  children.  Their 
second  son,  Samuel,  was  born  October  29, 
1792.  The  scant  soil  of  his  farm  was 
laboriously  cultivated  by  the  father  alone, 
until  he  had  the  help  of  his  son.  He  had 
a  few  books,  of  which  the  Bible  and  Jose- 
phus  were  the  most  interesting,  and  all 
his  boys  loved  to  read.  Once  a  week  the 
mail  brought  news  from  the  great  world, 
on  Are  first  with  the  wild  promise  and 
the  wilder  atrocities  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution; later,  ablaze  with  Napoleon's  bril- 
liant and  terrible  career.     It  was  often 


Samuel's  happy  lot  to  be  dispatched  when 
the  day's  work  was  over  through  a  mile 
of  dark  woods  on  the  weekly  errand  to 
the  postoffice,  where  at  least  one  repre- 
sentative of  every  house  for  miles  around 
waited  for  the  eagerly  expected  mail. 
The  discussions  of  foreign  affairs  that 
were  carried  on,  the  horror  and  indigna- 
tion that  were  expressed,  had  a  perma- 
nent effect  on  the  boy's  mind  as  to  the 
value  of  order  and  law.  Not  the  least 
favorable  of  early  influences  in  the  Mer- 
rill family  was  the  congeniality  of  the 
brothers  and  their  love  for  one  another. 
This  affection,  fed  as  it  was  by  constant 
intercourse,  by  letter  and  visit,  proved  as 
enduring  as  life.  The  friendship  of 
schoolmates  was  another  formative  and 
lasting  influence.  A  visitor  to  Washing- 
ton in  the  time  of  our  Civil  War,  men- 
tioned Samuel  Merrill  in  the  presence  of 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  who  was  also  a  native 
of  Peacham.  It  was  in  that  sad  winter, 
when  defeat  in  the  field,  discord  in  Con- 
gress, and  dissatisfaction  throughout  the 
country,  thi'^atened  the  destruction  of 
every  national  and  rational  hope,  and 
when  the  feeble  but  fierce  old  man 
cut  right  and  left  with  the  double-edged 
sword  of  satire,  but  the  name  of  his  old 
friend  softened  him  with  a  strange  ten- 
derness. He  exclaimed,  "Ah,  why  should 
heaven,  already  thronged  with  such  be- 
ings, snatch  him  away?  The  Lord  may 
want  him  in  another  field,  but  we  need 
him  here!"  Such  as  chose  of  Jesse  Mer- 
rill's sons,  four  out  of  the  six,  were  sent 
to  college.    Three  were  graduated.    Sam- 
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Hoi  was  persuaded  by  his  elder  brother 
James,  afterwards  a  distinguished  law- 
yer, to  leave  college  and  join  himself, 
Thaddeus  Stevens  and  John  Blanehard  in 
teaching  school  and  studying  law  in  York, 
Pennsylvania.  When  prepared  for  the 
practice  of  law,  the  young  teachers  left 
their  school  and  sought  different  fields  of 
labor.  Three  remained  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  fourth  and  youngest,  then  twenty- 
three  years  old,  came  to  Indiana,  which 
had  just  been  received  within  the  Union 
as  a  State.  After  inquiry  as  to  the  pros- 
pects of  the  towns  on  the  Ohio,  Mr.  Mer- 
rill bought  a  skiff  at  New  Albany,  and 
rowed  himself  with  his  trunk,  in  which, 
besides  his  clothes,  was  his  law  library, 
up  the  river  seventy-five  miles  to  Vevay. 
In  this  interesting  Swiss  settlement  he 
was  fortunate  in  gaining  the  friendship 
of  two  families  of  Dumonts.  John  Du- 
niont  was  then  and  always  one  of  the  first 
lawyers  in  the  West.  Julia,  his  wife,  was 
a  woman  of  genius,  and  her  mother  was 
a  woman  of  rare  excellence  and  social 
charm.  Abram  Dumont,  a  young  mer- 
chant, was  the  wittiest,  cheeriest  and  best 
of  men.  It  was  thus  that  the  happy  in- 
fluences of  congenial  association  were 
continued.  Never  anywhere  in  Indiana 
was  there  more  delightful  society  than 
in  this  little  town  at  this  early  period.  Mr. 
Merrill  represented  Switzerland  county 
two  years  in  the  State  Legislature,  hay- 
ing gained  his  election  by  walking  over 
I  he  whole  county  and  explaining  his 
views  at  every  house.  On  being  made 
Slate  Treasurer  in  1821,  he  removed  to 


Corydon,  the  first  capital.  Intelligence 
of  the  young  man's  election  prompted  an 
admonitory  letter  from  his  father,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extract:  "If 
you  don't  honor  the  office,  it  will  not 
honor  you.  Remember  that  he  that  rises 
must  fall.  While  you  are  going  up,  pre 
pare  for  retreat,  not  as  the  unjust  stew- 
ard did,  but  by  being  honest  to  your 
trust."  The  Vermont  farmer,  though  he 
himself  knew  something  of  the  sweets  of 
office,  was  most  concerned  that  his  son 
should  be  honest.  And  the  son  was  hon- 
est. Thirty  years  after  the  date  of  this 
letter,  one  who  knew  him  well  said,  "Red 
hot  balls  would  have  been  as  tolerable 
to  his  palms  as  the  smallest  coin  he  be- 
lieved to  be  another's."  The  fees  of  that 
day  were  small ;  so  were  the  salaries.  ''For 
ten  years  of  his  official  life  Mr.  Merrill 
did  nothing  more  than  pave  the  way  for 
future  operations.  If  he  had  used  spirits 
or  tobacco,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
small  sums  required  for  these  indulgences 
would  have  interfered  with  his  ultimate 
success."  When  the  seat  of  government 
was  transferred  to  Indianapolis,  the 
Treasurer  with  the  treasure,  which  was 
in  solid  coin,  removed  to  the  new  capital, 
making  the  journey  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  five  miles  in  eleven  days  of  Octo- 
ber, 1824.  In  1834,  having  been  treasurer 
twelve  years,  Mr.  Merrill  was  selected 
for  president  of  the  just  formed  State 
Bank,  "because  of  his  spotless  reputation, 
his  incorruptible  integrity,  and  his  emi- 
nent financial  ability.  He  held  the  office 
of  president  of  the  State  Bank  for  ten 
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years,  and  retired  from  office  compara- 
tively poor."  This  office  required  hard 
and  frequent  travel,  as  well  as  close  cleri- 
cal work.  Once,  sometimes  twice,  a  year, 
the  president  visited  every  bank  in  the 
State,  giving  personal,  thorough,  private 
examination  to  accounts,  ledgers  and  of- 
ficials. He  usually  made  Indiana  jour- 
neys on  horseback.  Even  this  modest 
travel  was  not  always  safe,  such 
accidents  sometimes  happening  as  being 
hurled  over  the  horse's  head  because  the 
animal  had  suddenly  stepped  into  a  hole 
in  the  middle  of  a  muddy  road.  The  stage- 
coach was  scarcely  easier  and  not  more 
rapid.  He  used  to  declare  that  nobody 
knew  how  to  travel  in  this  State  who 
could  not  walk  and  carry  a  rail.  All  one 
night  on  the  old  Madison  road  he  carried 
a  lantern  nineteen  miles  before  the  stage, 
reaching  home  at  daybreak,  mud  from 
head  to  foot,  but  apparently  more  di- 
verted than  annoyed.  Bringing  a  quan- 
tity of  money  at  one  time  from  New  York 
to  Indianapolis,  he  chartered  the  coach, 
and  with  a  brace  of  pistols  prepared  to 
repulse  night  attacks  in  the  robber-iu- 
fested  region  of  the  Alleghanies.  The 
only  incident,  however,  was  occasioned 
by  runaway  horses.  It  was  night.  Mr. 
Merrill  sat  on  the  outside,  both  to  watch 
the  driver  and  to  keep  a  lookout  on  the 
dark  wooded  gorges.  After  running  about 
a  mile  on  the  mountain  side,  the  horses 
were  stopped  by  the  upsetting  of  the 
coach.  The  single  passenger  was  hurled 
to  the  ground  with  a  force  that  broke  his 
leg,  but  no  other  injury  was  done,  the 


heavy  boxes  which  filled  the  inside  re- 
maining intact.  The  coin  was  silver  alone, 
because,  although  the  double  standard 
existed  in  the  United  States,  the  metallic 
currency  of  the  country  chiefly,  and 
throughout  the  West  exclusively,  was 
silver.  Mr.  Hugh  McCulloch  asserts  that 
he  had  been  a  banker  fourteen  years  be- 
fore he  handled  or  saw  a  gold  coin  except 
the  ten  thaler  pieces  brought  to  this  coun- 
try by  German  emigrants.  The  State 
Bank  of  Indiana  was  one  of  the  three  that 
weathered  the  tempestuous  period  be- 
tween 1837  and  1842.  "At  the  very  low- 
est point,"  says  Mr.  Lanier,  a  State  direc- 
tor and  afterwards  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Winslow  &  Lanier,  New  York,  "it  had 
more  specie  in  its  vaults  in  proportion  to 
its  capital  than  any  other  banking  con- 
cern in  the  country;  and  its  means  were 
more  than  adequate  to  meet  all  liabili- 
ties." The  Indiana  Legislatures  of  this 
period  devoted  much  attention  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  bank,  appointing  at  one 
time  an  investigating  committee  and  at 
another  a  special  examiner,  who  botli 
made  inquiries  in  a  spirit  that  "savored 
strongly  of  persecution,"  yet  were  forced 
to  admit  that  the  bank  was  sound.  In 
addition  the  president  was  personally  ex- 
amined by  the  Legislature  in  a  thoroughly 
hostile  and  apparently  malicious  manner, 
but  he  acquitted  himself  with  dignity, 
proving  beyond  suspicion  the  healthy  con- 
dition of  affairs.  Party  feeling  ran  high 
in  '4:'.  and  '44,  in  which  year  occurred 
the  third  election  of  bank  president.  Mr. 
Merrill  was  a  ^Yllig,  the  Legislature  was 
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Democratic,  and  after  numerous  ballots 
secured  bis  defeat.  In  1844  he  was  chosen 
president  of  the  Madison  &  Indianapolis 
Railroad.  "He  took  up  the  work  of  build- 
ing the  road  when  it  was  languishing 
bear  Vernon,  and  accomplished  more  in 
track-laying  in  two  years  than  had  been 
done  in  ten  years  before,  bringing  the 
road  in  to  Indianapolis  and  starting  on 
its  career  of  railroad  importance  the 
city  to  which  he  had  brought  the 
archives  when  Treasurer  of  the 
State.  Mr.  Merrill's  was  a  compre- 
hensive mind,  looking  at  things  as 
a  whole  and  working  out  the  whole;  but 
lie  gave  also  close  attention  to  details. 
His  action  in  a  sudden  and  sweeping 
spring  flood  gives  illustration.  He  worked 
all  night  in  a  violent  storm.  Xot  trust- 
ing to  any  hurriedly-called  subordinate, 
with  his  own  hands  he  fended  the  drift 
from  the  abutments  of  a  bridge,  which 
but  for  this  would  have  been  carried 
away.  During  the  four  years  of  his  ad- 
ministration no  fatal  accident  occurred 
for  which  officials  or  employees  were  re- 
sponsible. By  an  extraordinary  mistake 
of  his  own,  an  Englishman  removing  his 
family  from  London  to  Indianapolis  was 
killed  on  the  Madison  hill.  Mr.  Merrill 
immediately  went  to  Cincinnati,  where 
the  man's  wife  had  been  temporarily  left, 
and  broughl  her  and  her  little  children 
lo  his  own  house,  giving  her  a  home  there 
for  many  months  and  caring  for  her  as 
long  as  he  lived.  This  is  but  one  among 
a  thousand  kindly  deeds  that  marked  his 
busy  life.     In  a  short  period  of  leisure  he 


compiled  the  Indiana  Gazetteer,  a  third 
edition  of  ten  thousand  copies  of  which 
was  published  in  1850.  Having  written 
under  some  disadvantages,  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  work  and  meditated  a 
revision  which  should  include  a  history 
of  the  railroads  in  the  State  and  a  history 
of  the  State  Bank.  In  1850  he  bought 
out  Hood  &  Xoble's  bookstore  and  made 
it  also  a  publishing  house,  the  present 
house  of  Bowen-Merrill.  In  August,  1855. 
he  made  a  journey  on  horseback  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  but  the 
constitution  that  had  lightly  borne 
many  a  harder  strain  now  gave 
way.  Fever  set  in  and  a  week 
after  he  reached  home  he  died,  Au- 
gust 24,  1855.  Mr.  Merrill  was  twice 
married,  the  first  time  to  Lydia  Jane  An- 
derson, daughter  of  Captain  Robert  An- 
derson and  Catherine  Dumont.  She  was 
the  mother  of  his  ten  children.  His  sec- 
ond wife  was  Elizabeth  Douglas  Young, 
daughter  of  General  James  Young  and 
Mary  Irwin.  He  was  very  happy  in  his 
domestic  life.  As  Treasurer  of  State, 
bank  president,  railroad  president,  in 
every  place  Mr.  Merrill  made  a  great 
record,  and  all  the  time  was  the  most  un- 
pretending of  men.  "In  all  efforts  for  the 
public  good  he  took  an  active  part."  In 
early  Indianapolis,  when  no  regular 
teacher  could  be  obtained,  he  taught 
school,  and  when  there  was  a  teacher  but 
no  school-house,  he  allowed  a  room  in  his 
own  dwelling  to  be  used  for  the  purpose. 
He  encouraged  the  formation  of  a  Young 
Men's  Literary  Society.  "The  Indianapolis 
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Athenaeum,"  and  at  its  first  meeting,  No 
vember  29,  1830,  gave  the  introductory 
lecture,  in  the  close  of  which  he  turned 
the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  the  equal 
need  and  ability  of  women,  asserting  that 
enough  women  had  excelled  in  literature 
to  show  man  that  they  are  capable  of 
holding  a  station  equal  in  dignity  to  his 
own.  This  in  the  days  when  even  Arnold 
of  Rugby  was  at  a  loss  as  to  the  education 
of  an  intellectual  daughter!  Mr.  Merrill 
was  one  of  the  first  trustees  of  Wabash 
College.  He  was  active  in  the  formation 
of  an  agricultural  society  and  of  a  tem- 
perance society,  pouring  out  his  barrel  of 
"cherry  bounce"  and  putting  away  his  de- 
canter and  wine-glasses.  He  was  captain 
of  the  first  military  company  of  Indianap- 
olis. In  a  day  when  it  required  courage 
lie  was  forward  in  putting  down  a  gang 
of  lynchers  who  had  undertaken  to  extir- 
pate the  negro  race  and  to  reduce  "broad 
doth  fellers"  to  their  own  low  level. 
"Level  upwards,  not  downwards,"  was 
the  doctrine  he  taught.  He  was  urgent  in 
the  organization  of  the  Indiana  Coloniza 
tion  Society,  and  was  one  of  its  managers. 
An  extract  from  an  address  he  delivered 
before  the  society  in  January,  1S39,  is  of 
interest  from  more  than  one  point  of  view. 
After  showing  the  effect  of  colonizing  up- 
on character  in  the  history  of  the  past 
and  of  emigrating  in  the  immediate  pres 
ent,  he  says: 

"Even  if  experience  were  not  so 
decisive  of  the  beneficial  effects  of 
a  new  situation,  new  objects  and  new 
duties,  yet  from  the  nature  of  the  case 


such  results  must  be  expected.  When  the 
emigrant  is  taken  from  obloquy  and  preju- 
dice, oppression  and  desperation,  to  be 
placed  where  his  own  aud  his  children's 
good,  call  for  the  exercise  of  every  mental 
family  and  of  all  the  noble  feelings  of 
the  heart,  he  would  scarcely  be  human 
were  he  to  shrink  from  the  duties  re- 
quired of  him.  The  history  of  the  colony 
in  Africa  shows  that  he  has  not  been 
wanting  to  himself.  Seventeen  years 
ago  a  feeble  band,  less  than  a  hundred  in 
number,  with  the  generous  and  devoted 
Bacon  at  their  head,  were  transported  to 
the  unhealthy  island  of  Sherboro.  Here 
sickness  in  a  few  months  swept  off  then- 
leaders  and  half  their  number.  A  re- 
inforcement arriving  under  the  care  of 
Ashman,  whose  fame  is  the  property  not 
less  of  America  than  of  Africa,  the  whole 
number  was  removed  to  Monserado. 
Famine  and  disease,  the  slave  trader  and 
the  faithless  native,  threatened  destruc 
tion.  But  Ashman  was  ever  at  his  post. 
prudent  in  council  and  fearless  in  danger. 
'Days  and  nights  were  too  short  for  the 
duties  imposed  on  him  and  the  cares  that 
perplexed  him.'  If  the  blood  of  martyrs 
be  the  seed  of  the  church,  and  that  of 
patriots  avail  for  their  country,  where 
shall  be  found  nobler  sacrifices  than  have 
been  willingly  offered  for  Liberia?  Col- 
onial agents  and  physicians  and  mission- 
aries, well  knowing  the  cost,  have  gone 
out  to  a  forlorn  hope,  and  held  not  their 
lives  dear,  could  they  but  promote  the 
good  of  the  cause;  and  if  ever  the  wrongs 
of  Africa  be  atoned  for,  if  ever  tin-  blacl; 
man  forget  and  forgive  the  arrears  of  in- 
juries, it  will  be  in  no  small  part  because 
Mills  and  Bacon  and  Ashman  and  Seton 
and  Randall  and  Anderson  and  Cloud  and 
others  with  talents  that  would  have 
adorned  any  cause  have,  with  Roman 
firmness  and  Christian  love  placed  their 
own  bodies  in  the  deadly  breach." 

Mr.  Merrill  was  an  elder  in  the  Presby- 
terian church  and  a  Sunday-school  super- 
intendent. Utterly  free  from  namhy-pain 
by  and  sentimental  piety,  his  teaching  was 
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strong  and  practical,  largely  illustrated 
from  literature  and  observation.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Babb,  writing  of  his  church  in 
Indianapolis,  says,  "One  of  my  elders, 
who  was  a  thorough  business  man  and 
president  of  the  only  railroad  then  in  the 
State  was,  like  Abraham  Lincoln,  always 
ready  with  a  story.  In  Presbytery  and 
in  Synod  his  stories  often  settled  a  ques- 
tion that  had  been  debated  for  hours.  He 
had  tact  and  power  in  the  prayer-meeting 
and  in  the  inquiry  meeting.  He  could  ap- 
proach persons  who  repelled  the  minis- 
ters." He  was  a  dear  and  intimate  friend 
of  the  Rev.  George  Bush,  who  was  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar  and  at  an  early  period 
a  pastor  in  Indianapolis.  He  brought 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  to  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian church  and  in  his  house  Mr. 
Beecher  ate  his  first  supper  in  Indianapo- 
lis and  his  last  breakfast;  made,  too,  his 
hist  prayer  at  the  family  altar  and  by 
the  bedside  of  the  sick.  Mr.  Merrill  felt 
that  the  day  was  given  for  work  and  he 
\\;is  sternly  diligent.  With  a  tenderness 
that  made  his  eye  fill  and  his  lip  quiver  at 
a  tale  of  sorrow,  with  even  a  deferential 
respect  for  man  as  man,  he  was  intolerant 
of  meanness,  of  hardness,  of  laziness,  of 
thoughtlessness,  of  selfishness  in  any 
form.  lie  was  not  an  old-time  monk  in 
regard  to  self-denial,  nor  even  a  Puritan, 
vet  self  denial  was  a  favorite  word.  From 
his  twelfth  year  Mr.  Merrill  read  the 
Bible  through  annually.  History,  biog- 
raphy, poetry,  novels,  criticism,  works  of 
science,    even    dictionaries    and    encyclo- 


pedias, brought  food  and  enjoyment  to 
his  healthy  and  all-absorbing  intellect. 
"Amid  the  engagements  of  a  most  labor- 
ious life,  his  love  of  books  never  waned. 
Constantly,  unweariedly,  he  added  to  his 
stores  of  knowledge.  Nor  was  it  surface 
sweeping  with  him;  he  read  through  per- 
pendicularly as  well  as  horizontally.  Per- 
haps at  a  single  glance  he  could  bring  all 
the  wine  of  the  cluster  into  his  cup,  or, 
if  it  was  the  well-compacted  thought  of 
master  thinkers,  his  quick  penetration 
and  capacious  understanding  readily  put 
him  in  possession  of  the  whole.  With 
such  a  mind  it  was  a  pleasure  to  com- 
mune." He  liberally  supplied  with  books 
not  only  himself  and  his  family,  but  his 
neighbors  in  the  way  of  lending.  The  gift 
of  the  right  sort  of  book  he  regarded  as 
an  effective  means  of  doing  good.  In  a 
meeting  held  in  his  memory  after  his 
death  one  said:  "Mr.  Merrill  was  a  man 
of  superior  abilities  and  attainments.  His 
judgment  was  sound,  his  perceptions 
were  clear,  and  his  memory  was  retentive. 
Probably  no  other  man  could  tell  so  many 
incidents  and  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the 
early  history  of  the  State,  or  could  have 
woven  his  knowledge  with  a  more  inter- 
esting and  instructive  narrative."  An- 
other: "He  was  made  of  heroic  stuff,  and 
was  more  like  our  Revolutionary  fathers 
than  any  other  man  I  ever  met."  Still 
another:  "He  maintained  in  sublime  com- 
bination the  sternest  ideas  of  justice  with 
the  most  beautiful  simplicity  and  child- 
like sweetness  of  manners." 
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PATRICK    H.  JAMESON. 

Patrick  Henry  Jameson,  M.  D.,  was 
born  in  Monroe  township,  Jefferson  coun- 
ty, Indiana,  April  IS,  1S24.  As  a  boy  he 
was  delicate  and  rather  precocious.  While 
to  some  extent  self-taught,  Dr.  Jameson 
acquired,  for  the  times,  a  fairly  good  edu- 
cation. His  father  was  Scotch-Irish  and 
his  mother  of  English  descent;  both  were 
born  and  reared  in  Virginia  and  were, 
for  people  in  their  circumstances,  more 
than  ordinarily  intelligent.  Aside  from 
their  secular  employments  they  were 
much  devoted  to  religion.  His  father  was 
a  thrifty,  well-to-do  farmer.  When  he 
was  sixteen  years  old  he  lost  his  mother, 
and  two  years  later  his  father  died,  leav- 
ing him  for  the  future  to  his  own  guid 
ance.  Soon  after,  in  September,  1843,  he 
came  to  Indianapolis,  where  he  subse- 
quently taught  school  for  several  years. 
While  thus  engaged  he  began  the  study  of 
medicine  with  the  late  Dr.  John  H.  San- 
ders. He  first  attended  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  the  University  of  Louisville,  and 
the  following  year  he  attended  Jefferson 
Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  where  he 
graduated  in  1849,  his  diploma  bearing 
the  signatures  of  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent physicians  and  surgeons  then  living. 
He  immediately  began  practice  in  Indian- 
apolis, in  partnership  with  his  former  pre- 
ceptor, Dr.  Sanders.  Early  in  April  of  the 
following  year  Dr.  Sanders  died,  leaving 
his  young  associate  to  hold,  if  he  could, 
flu  very  considerable  business  of  the  late 
firm.     This  was  certainly  a  very  critical 


era  in  the  life  of  so  young  a  professional 
man;  but  by  the  aid  of  his  friends  and 
patrons,  and  his  own  efforts,  he  so  well 
succeeded,  that  during  the  second  year  of 
his  practice  he  did  alone  more  business 
than  the  firm  had  done  the  previous  year. 
He  thus  early,  possibly  too  early,  was  set- 
tled in  a  large  and  somewhat  lucrative 
business.  This  he  has  since,  for  more 
than  forty  years,  steadily  maintained.  It 
may  be  truly  said  of  him  that  no  man 
among  all  his  confreres,  living  or  dead, 
ever  saw  more  patients,  or  prescribed 
more  frequently  than  he.  He  was  the 
first,  early  in  the  fifties,  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  profession  of  Indianapolis  to  a 
pernicious  and  fatal  form  of  anaemia  af- 
fecting women  in  the  latter  stages  of 
pregnancy.  An  eminent  medical  writer, 
acquainted  with  this  fact,  not  long  since 
remarked  that  a  publication  of  his  obser- 
vations at  that  time  would  have  given 
him  considerable  notoriety,  as  it  was  not 
till  some  years  after  that  a  first  descrip- 
tion of  this  disease  was  presented  to  the 
profession  by  a  medical  writer  of  Ger- 
many. He  is  one  of  the  few  surviving 
charter  members  of  the  Indiana  State 
Medical  Society,  which  was  organized  in 
May,  1849,  and  in  early  times  he  was  one 
of  its  more  active  members.  In  1837  he 
presented  a  report  to  this  society  on  vera- 
trum  viride  in  typhoid  and  puerperal  fev- 
ers, which  was  published  in  its  proceed- 
ings and  republished,  almost  entirely,  in 
the  "American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences."  In  1849-50  and  1854  he  en 
countered    Asiatic    cholera,   which     pre- 
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vailed,  to  some  extent,  in  Indianapolis. 
A  widespread  and  fatal  epidemic  of  dys- 
entery prevailed  at  this  time,  of  which  a 
great  many  died.  Among  its  victims  were 
some  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of 
the  county.  In  some  instances  nearly  a 
whole  family  perished.  Among  his  pub 
lished  writings  are  the  "Commissioners' 
Annual  Reports  for  the  Indiana  Hospital 
for  the  Insane"  from  1861  to  1879  inclu- 
sive. Like  reports  of  the  "Indiana  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb"  and  for 
tlie  "Institute  for  the  Blind,''  for  the  most 
of  this  time  were  also  written  by  him. 
These  reports  were  published  by  the 
State.  He  is  the  author  of  an  address 
entitled.  "Scientific  Medicine  in  Its  Rela- 
tions With  Quackery."  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  "Indiana  Medical  Journal'" 
and  extensively  copied  by  other  journals. 
During  most  of  his  life  he  has  been  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  local  secular 
papers,  generally  anonymous,  but  oc- 
casionally over  his  own  signature.  In 
1861  he  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  a 
commissioner  of  the  "Indiana  Hospital 
for  the  Insane"  for  a  term  of  four  years; 
in  1865  he  was  re-elected  for  a  second 
term;  in  1869  was  elected,  by  the  same 
body,  president  of  the  several  boards  of 
State  "Benevolent  Institutions"  for  the 
insane,  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind, 
lie  was  subsequently  twice  re-elected  to 
this  prominent  office,  each  time  for  an  ad- 
ditional term  of  four  years.  All  the  time, 
from  April  in,  ism,  to  .March  1.  1866,  he 
was  a  surgeon  in  the  military  service.  He 
organized  the  Hist  post  hospital  at  Camp 


Morton;  assisted  in  starting  the  general 
hospital;  was  in  charge  of  all  unassigned 
troops  in  quarters  in  Indianapolis,  and  he 
established,  and  long  had  charge  of  the 
post  hospitals  at  Gamp  Carrington  and 
at  Ekin  barracks.  He  was  the  ranking 
surgeon  in  charge  of  the  Fort  Donelson 
prisoners  while  they  were  confined  iu 
1862  at  Camp  Morton.  No  one  ever  com- 
plained of  his  treatment  of  these  prison- 
ers. From  1861  to  186!)  he  was  a  physi- 
cian to  the  "Indiana  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb."  From  1863  to  1869 
he  was  a  member  of  the  common 
council  of  Indianapolis,  and  took  a 
leading  part  in  its  affairs.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  "Committee  on  Re- 
vision of  Ordinances,"  and  as  such  made 
a  complete  revision  of  the  city  laws, 
which  were  then  in  great  confusion.  This 
revision  was  published  in  book  form  by 
the  city  in  1865.  From  1865  to  I860  he 
was  chairman  of  the  "Committee  on  Fi- 
nances of  the  Council,"  a  position  in- 
volving much  labor  and  responsibility. 
He  found  an  empty  treasury  and  the  city 
badly  in  debt,  doing  its  business  on  de- 
preciated orders,  twenty-five  per  cent,  be- 
low par.  Notwithstanding  that  about 
1500.000  had  to  be  raised  to  relieve  the 
city  from  draft,  and  to  aid  the  families 
of  soldiers  in  the  field,  these  orders  were 
soon  brought  up  to  par.  Upon  his  retir- 
ing from  the  council.  May  1.  1869,  there 
were  but  |100,000  of  debt  and  $260,000  in 
the  treasury,  enough  to  pay  the  debt  and 
leave  a  large  balance  for  the  expenses 
of  the  incoming  year.    He  was  also  chair- 
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man  of  the  board  of  police  and  of  the 
board  of  public  printing.  He  also,  in 
1866,  originated  the  plan  set  forth  in  an 
ordinance,  which  he  presented,  for  the 
organization  of  the  city  hospital;  under 
this  plan  that  institution  has  ever  since 
been  conducted.  He  also,  in  1865,  aided 
in  preparing  a  law  revising  the  city  char- 
ter, and  as  affecting  street  improvements 
he  procured  the  insertion  of  a  clause  as- 
sessing the  cost  of  street  crossings, 
against  the  abutting  property,  on  the 
lines  of  the  streets.  This  charter  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature,  but  two  years 
after  it  was  repealed  on  other  grounds, 
no  objection  being  made  on  account  of 
this  provision.  This  excellent  feature  of 
that  charter  was  lately  re-enacted  by  the 
Legislature  of  1893.  The  world  moves 
slowly,  but  it  moves.  Associated,  by  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  in  1873,  with  the 
late  Governor  Hendricks,  and  certain 
other  State  officers,  he  was  made  ex-of- 
ficio  a  member  of  a  provisional  board  for 
building  a  "Hospital  for  Insane  Women," 
with  a  capacity  for  900  patients,  which 
was  to  cost  the  State  about  |700,000.  This 
board  made  him  its  treasurer  and  also  a 
member  of  its  building  committee,  in 
which  capacity  he  did  the  State  much 
valuable  service.  During  Dr.  Jameson's 
long  service  as  commissioner  of  the  Hospi- 
tal for  the  Insane,  and  subsequently  as 
president  of  the  boards,  he  persistently 
urged,  through  his  annual  reports  and 
by  personal  solicitation,  the  need  of  bet- 
ter provision  for  the  insane  of  the  State, 
and  it  was  measurably  owing  to  his  in- 


fluence and  to  his  untiring  efforts  that  the 
Legislature  made  appropriations  from 
time  to  time  for  the  enlargement  and  final 
completion  of  this  magnificent  institution. 
When  he  became  connected  with  the  man- 
agement of  this  asylum  in  1861  its  ap- 
pointments were  poor,  with  a  capacity  for 
less  than  300  patients.  When  he  retired 
in  1879  there  was  room  for  1,400  patients, 
with  every  needed  appliance.  No  man  in 
Indiana  ever  labored  so  hard,  or  so  effect- 
ively, as  he  for  the  help  of  the  insane.  In 
1876  the  expenditures  and  taxation  of  the 
city  being  unduly  extravagant,  he  wrote 
a  series  of  articles  which  appeared  in  the 
Indianapolis  Evening  News  and  which  at- 
tracted much  attention.  He  clearly  dem- 
onstrated the  feasibility  of  a  large  saving 
in  the  city's  expenses.  These  communica- 
tions aroused  the  public,  and  led  to  a 
great  reduction  of  the  tax  levy  for  the  in- 
coming year.  They  also  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  citizens'  committee,  of  which  he 
was  chairman,  to  procure  such  limita- 
tions, by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  as 
should  put  it  beyond  the  power  of  coun- 
cils and  school  boards  to  levy  taxes  above 
a  certain  specified  rate,  nine-tenths  of  one 
per  cent,  for  city  purposes,  and  one-fifth 
of  one  per  cent,  for  school  purposes.  This 
act  also  limited  the  amount  of  debt  for 
cities  to  two  per  cent,  of  their  taxables. 
This  legislation  was  actively  opposed  by 
a  gang  of  tax-eaters  connected  with  the 
city  government  and  with  the  school 
board,  but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  bill 
passed.  Since  that  time  a  part  of  this 
act  has  been  incorporated  in  the  constitu- 
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tion  of  the  State.  In  this  reform  Dr. 
Jameson  was  the  first  to  move,  but  he 
was  subsequently  greatly  assisted  by  Wil- 
liam H.  English,  Albert  G.  Porter  and 
other  members  of  this  committee.  Neither 
the  schools  nor  any  of  the  city  depart- 
ments suffered  by  this  law,  but  they  have 
grown  better.  Dr.  Jameson  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  discussion  of  the  natural 
gas  question  and  his  timely  and  stirring 
appeals  through  the  press  on  this  subject 
had  much  to  do  with  the  successful  es 
tablishing  of  the  Citizens'  Gas  Trust, 
which  has  since  furnished  cheap  and 
abundant  fuel  for  the  people  of  Indian- 
apolis. He  has  been  for  thirty  years  or 
more  a  director  of  Butler  University;  was 
the  sole  agent  for  the  sale  of  its  large 
real  estate  properties  in  Indianapolis  and 
for  the  construction  of  its  principal  build- 
ings at  Irvington.  He  was  president  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  this  institution 
from  1872  to  1878.  Dr.  Jameson  was  the 
prime  mover  in  the  organization  of  the 
University  of  Indianapolis  in  1895.  This 
institution  has  met  with  flattering  suc- 
cess from  the  start  and  consists  of  four 
departments,  viz.,  the  College  of  Arts, 
the  College  of  Law,  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine and  the  College  of  Dentistry.  It 
has  nearly  one  thousand  students  and 
about  eighty  teachers  and  instructors.  He 
is  regarded  as  being  well  versed  in  all 
branches  of  medicine.  In  his  earlier 
years,  when  specialists  were  not  to  be 
had,  he  was  compelled  to  treat  all  kinds 
of  ailments,  but  more  recently  he  has 
preferred    the  general    practice  and    has 


willingly  consigned  to  specialists  such 
cases  as  pertain  to  their  several  branches; 
still  he  holds  that  the  highest  medical 
skill  consists  in  the  ability  to  treat  a 
dangerous  case  of  acute  disease  so  as  to 
give  the  patient  the  best  chance  for  a 
speedy  and  safe  recovery.  As  a  practi- 
tioner he  has  been  pre-eminently  success- 
ful in  obstetrics.  He  has  also  been  con- 
sidered more  than  ordinarily  skillful  in 
the  treatment  of  fevers  and  other  acute 
diseases.  He  has  been  most  happy  in  his 
home  life..  In  1850  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Maria  Butler,  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Ovid  Butler,  a  prominent  lawyer  and 
the  founder  of  Butler  University.  This 
union  remains  unbroken.  He  has  two  liv- 
ing daughters,  Mrs.  John  M.  Judah,  of 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  Mrs.  Orville 
Peckham,  of  Chicago,  and  one  son,  Ovid 
Butler  Jameson,  a  well  known  and  suc- 
cessful attorney  of  Indianapolis,  who, 
when  quite  young,  represented  Marion 
county  in  the  State  Legislature.  Dr. 
•Jameson  continues  in  practice  more  from 
habit  and  temperament  and  the  love  of 
occupation  than  of  necessity,  as  he  has 
long  enjoyed  a  well-earned  competence. 
He  has  never  lost  a  day  from  business  on 
account  of  sickness.  He  is  a  man  of 
sound  mind  and  body,  strong  will  and  pro- 
nounced individuality.  He  is  still  active 
and,  for  one  of  his  years,  very  well  pre- 
served. In  manner  he  is  quiet  and  unob- 
trusive, and  in  bearing  kindly  and  agree 
able.  His  standing  as  a  physician  is  high, 
apart  from  which  he  is  universally  re- 
garded as  a  useful,  enterprising  citizen. 
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josephus  collett. 

To  the  older  inhabitants  of  Terre 
Haute — to  such  as  have  grown  with 
their  city's  growth  and  worn  its  welfare 
near  the  heart — few  names  in  the  list  of 
its  honored  dead  bear  so  gracious  a  sig- 
nificance as  that  of  Josephus  Collett. 
Antecedent  Colletts  are  found  through 
several  centuries  and  in  various  lands. 
but  always  in  those  forward  ranks  by 
whose  energies  the  world's  progress  is 
achieved  and  history  made.  The  old  En- 
glish stock  from  which  Mr.  Collett  was 
descended  on  the  paternal  side  is  trace- 
able back  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., 
during  which  Sir  Henry  Collett  twice 
served  as  Lord  Mayor  of  London;  and  in 
this  and  the  succeeding  reign  his  son. 
Professor  John  Collett,  figured  as  dean  of 
St.  Paul's  church  and  the  founder  of  St. 
Paul's  school  for  boys.  At  the  time  of 
the  Restoration  the  Colletts,  feeling,  as 
did  many  another  family,  insecure  in  Eng- 
land, went  to  Ireland  and,  in  1765,  emi- 
grated thence  to  America,  settling  in  Del- 
aware. John  Collett,  a  Revolutionary  sol- 
dier and  the  grandfather  of  this  subject, 
moved  to  Pennsylvania  about  17S0  and 
twenty  years  later,  surveying  and  cutting 
his  own  road  over  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains, pushed  on  to  Ohio,  where  in  the  in- 
fant settlements  of  Chillicothe  and  Co- 
lumbus he  did  sturdy  work  as  a  pioneer. 
He  became  one  of  the  largest  landholders 
iu  Scioto  county  and  was  intrusted  witli 
many  high  offices.  His  son,  Stephen  S. 
Collett,  the  father  of  Josephus.  was  born 


in  Pennsylvania  and  began  life  as  a  civil 
engineer,  later  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  and  finally  turned  his  attention 
to  farming.  As  a  progressive  citizen  of 
Indiana,  he  gained  political  prominence, 
serving  during  several  terms  as  Represen- 
tative, and  afterwards  being  elected  State 
Senator  from  Vermillion  county.  His 
death  occurred  at  Indianapolis  during  his 
term  of  office  as  Senator,  to  the  deep  re- 
gret of  the  entire  State.  The  name  of 
Collett  has  been  conspicuous  in  tile  an- 
nals of  this  section  of  Indiana  since  terri- 
torial days,  that  of  Josephus  being  hon- 
orably recorded  in  the  earliest  of  its  of- 
ficial State  documents.  The  family  of 
Groeuedyke,  also,  of  which  thrifty  Hol- 
land-Dutch stock  the  mother  of  Josephus 
Collett  was  born  in  New  York,  has  been 
a  prominent  one  in  the  history  of  Vigo 
county,  where  Sarah  Groeuedyke  was 
married  to  Stephen  S.  Collett  in  1821. 
This  young  couple  made  their  home  in 
Terre  Haute  for  five  years,  then  removed 
to  Vermillion  county.  Josephus  Collett 
was  born  in  Eugene,  Vermillion  county, 
Indiana,  August  17,  1831.  He  was  the 
fifth  child  of  a  family  of  eight— three  boys 
and  five  girls.  His  early  years  were 
passed  quietly  in  his  father's  home.  He 
attended  the  then  primitive  schools  of 
Vermillion  county  until  beyond  their 
power  of  helpfulness,  and  did  preparatory 
work  for  a  collegiate  course.  At  the  age 
of  eigbteen  he  entered  Wabash  College, 
remaining  a  student  there  until  his  senior 
year,  when  (lie  uncertain  condition  of  Ins 
general   health,  combined    with   a    severe 
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nervous  affection  of  the  eyes,  compelled 
him  to  give  up  the  prospect  of  completing 
liis  classical  studies  and  the  satisfaction 
and  prestige  afforded  by  a  college  gradu 
ation.    The  degree  of  master  of  arts,  how- 
ever,  was   subsequently   conferred    upon 
him.     After  recovering  his  health  he  be- 
came interested  in  agricultural  matters 
and  for  a  number  of  years  occupied  him- 
self with  farming,  meeting  with  excep- 
tional success  in  this  line  and  the  kin- 
dred one  of  stock-dealing.    Later  he  en- 
gaged in  the  mercantile  business  at  New- 
port, Indiana,'  uniting  with  the  ordinary 
functions    of    merchant  those    of    pork- 
packer  and    grain   operator   on   a   large 
scale.    His  next  venture,  in  what  proved 
to  be  the  line  of  his  greatest  business 
achievement,   was  railroad  construction. 
At  this  time  the  mode  of  transportation 
in  Vermillion  county  was  crude  and  in- 
sufficient, and  Mr.  Collett  set  about  its 
betterment  with  characteristic  zeal.    His 
difficulty   in   securing   railroad   facilities. 
however,  led  him  to  seek  the  advice  of 
Chauncey    Rose,    an    energetic    and    es- 
teemed   pioneer  of  Vigo   county  and  an 
old    friend    of   the    Collett    family.       Mr. 
Rose  heartily  approved  the  project  and 
rendered  substantial  assistance  in  carry- 
ing  it  into  effect.     Thus   was  built  the 
Evansville,  Terre  Haute  &  Chicago  rail- 
road,  running  the  entire  length  of  Ver- 
million  county.      Mr.   Collett   was   made 
piesideut  and   general  manager,  serving 
us  such  for  ton  years  wholly  to  the  satis- 
faction   of   the    stockholders.      The    road 
was  then  leased  to  the  Chicago  &  Eastern 


Illinois  Railroad  Company,  to  which  con- 
cern   absolute    control   was    transferred. 
Other  lines  which  Mr.  Collett  built  are 
as  follows:     The  Nevada   Central,  span- 
ning the  ninety-three  miles  between  Aus- 
tin and   Battle   Mountain,   of   which   he 
was  owner  and  president  until  its  sale, 
some  years   previous    to   his   death;    the 
Utah  &  Nevada,  running  from  Salt  Lake 
City    for    thirty-seven    miles    along    the 
southern   shore  of   Great   Salt  Lake,  he 
being   president    of    this    line    until    his 
death;   the    Rochester   &   Olean,    in   the 
northern  part  of  Ohio,   Charles  Foster, 
afterwards    Secretary    of    the   Treasury, 
being  associated  with  him  in  the  enter- 
prise;  the  Genesee  Valley,  of  New  York; 
the  Austin  &  Northwestern,  of  Texas,  of 
which  he  was  president  and  owner  pre- 
vious to   his   sale  of  the  property;   the 
otter    Creek    Valley    railroad,    running 
through  Vigo  and  Clay  counties  in  In- 
diana,  and  the  Indiana  Coal  line.     An 
other    road    of    which   he   was   president 
was  the  Chicago  &  Ohio  River,  connecting 
Olne.v    and    Sidell,    Illinois.      Mr.    Collett 
was    a    man    in    whom    were    strikingly 
united  great  executive  ability  and  versa- 
tile capacity;  and.  although  his  most  ex- 
tensive operations  were  in  the  construc- 
tion and  management  of  railroads,  he  was 
the  instigator  of  many  and  varied  enter- 
prises  in  other   lines;    and   the   State  or 
Territory  was  exceptional  in  which  he  did 
not  at  one  time  or  another  have  capital 
invested.       His    largest    property    was    a 
fourth    interest    in    the   Standard    Wheel 
Company,  the  capitalization  of  which  was 
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$2,000,000.  Next  in  magnitude  were  his 
real-estate  holdings  in  New  York  City, 
the  Adirondack*,  Chicago,  Minnesota, 
Florida,  Texas,  Indianapolis,  Terre 
Haute,  and  Coronado  Beach  at  San 
Diego,  the  latter  property  having  been 
sold  a  short  time  prior  to  his  death.  Al- 
though pursuing  large  interests  in  other 
portions  of  the  country,  his  own  home 
State  was  by  no  means  slighted,  he  hav- 
ing large  manufacturing  and  mining  in- 
terests in  Indiana,  while  the  city  of  Terre 
Haute  found  in  him  a  constant  and  vigor- 
ous supporter  of  nearly  all  its  public 
enterprises.  From  his  bounty  he  was  a 
frequent  and  liberal  contributor,  the  gift 
of  Collett  Park  to  Terre  Haute  alone  be- 
ing an  inestimable  boon  to  the  residents 
of  that  city.  And  the  fact  that  the  value 
of  the  environing  property,  owned  by 
Mr.  Collett,  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
presence  of  that  charming  twenty-acre 
tract  of  lawn  and  grove  in  its  midst  in  no 
way  lessens  the  boon,  but  simply  shows 
a  rare  combination  of  philanthropic  mo- 
tive and  shrewd  business  foresight.  Mr. 
Collett  was  vice-president,  then  president, 
of  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  with 
the  development  of  which  he  had  been 
identified  from  its  inception  and  in  which 
he  always  felt  great  pride.  Other  insti- 
tutions of  Terre  Haute  with  which  he 
was  responsibly  connected  were:  Rose 
Orphan  Home,  Rose  Dispensary,  Terre 
Haute  House  Company,  Terre  Haute  & 
Indianapolis  Railroad,  First  National 
Bank,  Yigo  County  National  Bank  and 
Indiana  Book  Concern.    Although  a  man 


of  immense  business  capacity  and 
achievement,  he  found  considerable  time 
to  devote  to  literary  and  scientific  mat- 
ters, his  own  acquirements  being  of  no 
mean  order,  particularly  in  geology  and 
archaeology,  his  collection  in  the  latter 
branch,  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the 
United  States,  comprising  14,000  choice 
specimens.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Rose 
there  devolved  upon  Mr.  Collett  the  re- 
investment of  something  like  $525,000, 
endowment  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute, 
and  he  proved  himself  both  wise  and 
faithful  in  the  administration  of  the  trust 
confided  to  him.  Doubtless  one  of  the 
fundamental  secrets  of  his  vast  suc- 
cesses as  a  financier  lay  in  the  fact  that 
his  vigorous  integrity  inspired  universal 
confidence,  enabling  him  to  command 
enormous  sums  of  money  at  any  time,  in 
the  East  or  wherever  he  chose  to  raise  it. 
The  wide  distribution  of  his  business  ne- 
cessitated much  travel,  and  the  later 
years  of  his  life  may  be  said  to  have  been 
spent  on  the  wing.  His  last  trip  was  to 
the  East,  ^\'hile  transacting  affairs  in 
New  York  City  he  fell  ill,  but  was  after- 
ward brought  back  to  Terre  Haute, 
where  he  spent  the  last  months  of  his  life 
and  died  February  13,  ISO:!.  A  hint  of 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  was 
given  in  the  splendid  assembly  at  the  ob- 
sequies, which  included  complete  official 
boards  of  the  various  institutions  with 
which  he  had  been  prominently  con- 
nected, also  the  students  of  Rose  Poly- 
technic Institute,  who  attended  in  a  body. 
The  beneficiaries  of  his  immense  estate 
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were  many,  both  of  relatives  and  of  the 
public  enterprises  which  he  had  fostered 
during  his  lifetime.  Although  an  un- 
married man,  Mr.  Collett  carried  a  heavy 
life-insurance.  The  surviving  members  of 
the  immediate  family  are  one  brother 
and  three  sisters,  as  follows:  Ste- 
phen S.  Collett,  of  Newport,  Indiana; 
Mrs.  Crawford  Fairbanks  and  Mrs.  James 
H.  Turner,  of  Terre  Haute,  and  Mrs.  Ellen 
Jones,  of  Newport.  The  loss  of  the  de- 
ceased was  deeply  felt  in  Terre  Haute  and 
elsewhere;  but  there  are  no  means  of  de- 
termining the  degree  of  loss  involved  in 
the  death  of  such  a  man  as  Josephus 
Collett.  So  vast  a  human  force,  crowned 
by  a  lofty  integrity  and  a  spirit  of  good 
will  to  men,  defies  all  rules  of  measure- 
ment, even  as  do  the  sands  of  the  sea 


BLACKFORD   CONDIT. 

The  ancestor  of  nearly  all  who  bear  the 
name  of  Condit  in  the  United  States  is 
known  to  be  John  Cunditt.  He  came  to 
America  with  his  son  Peter  in  1678,  and 
settled  in  the  town  of  Newark,  Essex 
county,  New  Jersey.  "He  was  doubtless 
of  English  extraction,  since  the  name  has 
honorable  mention  in  English  history." 
His  will  is  on  file  at  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
One  item  is  noticeable  in  which  he  be- 
queaths "to  each  one  of  his  loving  grand- 
children a  Bible."  Samuel  Condit,  the 
first  grandson  of  this  "John  the  Ances- 
tor,"  was  born  in  Newark,  New  Jersey, 


in  169G.  He,  too,  was  a  landholder,  hav- 
ing purchased  a  large  tract  lying  between 
the  Orange  Mountains.  To  each  of  his 
five  sons  he  gave  a  family  Bible.  This 
man  built  better  than  he  knew,  in  that 
"his  descendants  have  had  a  continuous 
representation  in  an  official  capacity  in 
the  church  of  Orange,  for  now,  more  than 
an  hundred  and  fifty  years."  It  is  re- 
corded of  him  that  he  was  "a  sturdy 
Christian."  He  died  July  18,  1877.  For 
the  above  facts  we  are  indebted  to  the 
"Genealogical  Record  of  the  Condit  Fam- 
ily," published  at  Newark.  New  Jersey, 
in  1885.  Blackford,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  traces  his  lineage  to  the  above 
John  Cunditt,  who  was  his  great-great- 
great-great-grandfather.  Rev.  Aaron 
Condit,  his  grandfather,  was  born  in 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  in  1765.  He  at- 
tended Princeton  College,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  January 
7,  1790.  His  chief  pastorate  was  at  Han- 
over, New  Jersey,  which  extended  over 
a  period  of  more  than  thirty-five  years 
On  the  28th  of  April,  1794,  he  was  mar 
ried  to  Miss  Mary  Dayton,  of  Elizabeth 
town,  New  Jersey.  She  was  born  in  177< 
and  died  at  Hanover,  New  Jersey,  Febru 
ary  23,  1820.  She  was  esteemed  as  one 
of  the  excellent  of  the  earth.  He  died  in 
Morristown,  New  Jersey,  in  1851,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-six  years.  Daniel 
Dayton  Condit,  the  father  of  Blackford, 
was  born  in  Hanover,  New  Jersey,  Octo- 
ber 21,  1797.  On  the  3rd  of  February, 
1824,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Charlotte 
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T.  Coon.  While  engaged  in  business  in 
New  York  City,  letters  were  received  by 
tin-  family,  urging  them  to  come  to  the 
"Wabash  country"  in  Indiana.  After  a 
long  and  roundabout  journey,  they  en- 
tered the  State  at  Evansville,  and  came 
thence  to  Vincennes.  There  was  a  settle- 
ment of  Jersey  people  in  Sullivan  county, 
north  of  Vincennes,  among  whom  were 
several  families  from  the  home  parish  at 
Hanover,  New  Jersey.  Here  a  hewed  log 
house  was  built  in  the  beautiful  apple 
orchard  of  "Uncle  Boudinot,"  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  family,  until  a  permanent 
location  could  be  determined  upon.  In 
this  log  cabin  Blackford  was  born  August 
G,  1820.  In  1S31  the  family  removed  to 
Terre  Haute,  then  but  a  small  village, 
but  it  could  boast  of  the  beauty  of  its 
location  and  the  enterprise  of  its  inhab- 
itants. The  leading  industries  were 
pork  packing  and  the  shipping  of  the 
products  of  the  country  down  the  river 
to  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Condit's  father,  in 
connection  with  Mr.  William  A.  Thomp- 
son of  New  York  City,  engaged  in  ship- 
ping corn,  pork  and  coal  to  New  Orleans 
by  means  of  flat-boats.  They  established 
a  store  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Third 
and  Main  streets.  For  some  years  they 
were  very  successful,  but  in  the  end  the 
business  proved  disastrous.  In  after 
years  Mr.  Condil  senior  worked  at  his 
trade;  also  in  connection  with  liis  eldest 
son  carried  on  a  dry-goods  store  on  West 
Main  street.  He  died  January  24,  1877. 
For  his  upright  dealing  and  strict  in- 
tegrity he  was  widely  known  and  highly 


respected.  For  the  leading  facts  above 
we  are  indebted  to  the  "History  of  Vigo 
County,  1880."  From  a  tribute  to  Mis. 
Charlotte  T.  Condit,  the  mother,  we  quote 
the  following:  "She  possessed  a  natural 
thirst  for  knowledge,  which  increased 
with  her  years.  While  she  enjoyed  ;i 
liberal  education  furnished  by  the  'board 
ing  schools'  of  New  Jersey,  she  began  the 
study  of  Latin  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  book  with  her  eldest  son.  She 
admired  the  writings  of  Scott  and  Burns, 
but  the  Bible  was  her  one  book.  She  took 
occasion  as  opportunity  offered  to  read 
the  Bible  on  Sabbath  afternoons  to  the 
hired  help  of  the  house,  from  the  clerk  to 
the  stable  boy."  Mrs.  Condit  was  born  in 
Whippany,  New  Jersey,  August  •'!. 
1S02.  She  was  the  half  sister,  on  the  ma- 
ternal side,  of  Isaac  Blackford,  who  for 
many  years  was  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Indiana.  Mrs.  Condit  died  at 
Indianapolis  November  0.  1881.  As  in- 
dicated above,  Blackford  Condit  was  born 
in  Sullivan  county,  Indiana,  August  (i, 
1820.  In  1831  the  family  moved  to  Terre 
Haute,  a  village  located  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Wabash  river,  containing  some 
the  or  six  hundred  inhabitants.  The 
favorable  geographical  position  of  the 
town,  being  on  the  National  road,  the 
then  great  thoroughfare  from  East  to  the 
West,  was  soon  discovered.  Add  to  this 
the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  situation. 
and  we  easily  understand  why  talent  and 
capital  were  attracted  hither.  The  early 
history  of  the  town  is  somewhat  remark- 
able for  the   high  standard  of  its  pulpit 
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and  bar,  and  for  the  moral  standing  and 
public  spirit  of  its  citizens.  The  town 
from  the  first  was  noted  for  its  school  ad- 
vantages. An  unwritten  chapter  in  the 
history  of  Terre  Haute  schools  contains 
evidence  that  the  Yankee  school-master 
came  here  early  and  remained  late.  The 
first  school  attended  by  Blackford  was 
taught  by  Phoebe  Miller,  a  sister  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Miller,  a  prominent  business  man 
in  the  early  days  of  Terre  Haute.  The 
school  house  was  located  opposite  his 
residence  on  West  Chestnut  street.  As 
described  by  Mr.  Oondit,  "the  school 
house  was  built  of  logs,  with  a  puncheon 
floor,  and  the  little  knights  and  ladies  of 
the  order  of  A,  B,  C  sat  on  wooden 
benches  without  backs,  with  their  feet 
dangling  towards  the  floor."  He  remem- 
bers attending  another  school,  taught  by 
a  Mr.  Beech,  a  Jerseyman,  in  the  extreme 
south  end  of  the  village.  The  ambition 
of  this  master  was  to  make  good  readers 
and  correct  spellers;  while  the  pride  of 
his  scholar  was  to  "go  up''  to  the  head  of 
tlie  class  by  "spelling  down"  his  less  suc- 
cessful  competitors.  A  more  pretentious 
school  was  kept — schools  were  "kept'"  in 
those  days — by  an  Episcopal  clergyman, 
in  the  McCall  building,  which  still  stands 
on  the  southeast  corner  of  Third  and 
Ohio  streets.  Here  he  was  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  Latin  grammar  and 
of  algebra.  He  remembers  attending  still 
another  school,  known  as  a  "High 
School,"  which,  singularly  enough,  was 
located  in  the  basement  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church.    Here,  with  others,  he  was 


put  forward  in  his  studies,  for  the  sake 
of  the  standard  of  the  school  rather  than 
for  the  good  of  the  scholars.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  forties  the  family  moved  to  a 
farm,  some  three  miles  north  of  the  town, 
on  the  La  Fayette  road.  To  his  school 
training  Blaekford  here  added  a  course 
in  practical  farming.  As  he  afterward 
confessed,  the  running  of  straight  fur- 
rows with  the  plow,  for  the  sake  of 
planting  corn,  and  the  building  of  wheat 
and  hay  stacks,  required  quite  as  much 
attention  and  calculation  as  the  solving 
of  algebraic  problems.  Finally,  in  184S, 
he  left  his  country  home  to  enter  Wabash 
College  at  Crawfordsville.  After  two 
years  in  the  preparatory  department  he 
entered  college  proper  and  was  graduated 
in  the  class  of  1854.  It  was  a  trying 
change  from  the  activities  of  boyhood 
and  the  work  on  a  farm  to  the  regular 
study  hours  of  the  college;  and  so  it 
proved  in  his  case.  But  as  his  purpose 
was  fixed  to  study  for  the  ministry,  and 
as  the  way  had  been  opened  up  to  attend 
Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  by  his  uncle,  Prof.  Jonathan  D. 
Condit,  D.  D.,  who  occupied  the  chair  of 
Sacred  Rhetoric  in  the  Seminary,  health 
or  no  health,  there  seemed  no  stopping 
place.  Accordingly,  in  the  fall  of  1854, 
he  entered  "Lane."  and  was  graduated  in 
1857.  Mr.  Condit  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1856  by  the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati. 
Immediately  after  graduating  he  took 
charge  of  the  Fulton  Street  Presbyterian 
chinch,  in  the  suburbs  of  Cincinnati,  for 
one  year  only,  as  ii  was  his  intention  to 
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take  a  post-graduate  course  in  some  oue 
of  the  Eastern  seminaries.  In  the  fulfill- 
ment of  this  purpose,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  he  went  to  New  York  City  and  spent 
some  time  at  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary. He  then  went  to  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  at  Andover,  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  attend  the  lectures  on  the- 
ology by  Prof.  Edwards  A.  Park,  D.  D.. 
LL.  D.,  whose  reputation  as  a  theologian 
was  very  high.  While  at  Andover  Mr. 
Condit,  by  request,  went  "  'way  down 
East,"  to  the  old  town  of  Thomaston, 
Maine,  to  supply  the  pulpit  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  for  two  Sabbaths. 
Here  an  opening  was  held  out  to  take 
charge  of  the  church,  but  he  gave  them 
no  encouragement,  for  the  reason,  as 
stated  to  them,  that  Thomaston  was  too 
far  from  the  center  of  the  world,  i.  e., 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  Returning  to  And- 
over, he  found  a  letter  awaiting  him  from 
Springfield,  Pennsylvania,  containing  an 
invitation  to  visit  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  that  place.  In  reply,  he  con- 
sented to  stop  over  for  a  single  Sabbath 
on  his  return  to  his  home  in  Indiana.  In 
the  matter  of  candidating  a  new  and 
somewhat  unusual  experience  occurred 
here.  When  he  arrived  he  learned  that 
a  young  minister,  a  candidate  for  the 
pulpit,  was  already  on  the  ground.  Under 
the  circumstances  he  declined  to  preach; 
but  the  elders  of  the  church  were  so  per- 
sistent that  he  consented  on  the  condition 
that  in  all  tlie  arrangements  for  preach- 
ing the  good  brother  should  have  the 
precedence.      The    Sabbath    came,    and 


there  was  a  large  congregation  present  at 
the  first  service;  but  at  the  second  serv- 
ice, when  Mr.  C.'s  turn  came  to  occupy 
the  pulpit,  the  house  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing, by  reason  of  the  public  notice 
given  out  in  the  morning.  On  Monday 
morning  Mr.  C.  bade  the  brethren  fare- 
well, with  the  understanding  that  his 
name  was  not  to  come  before  the  church 
as  a  candidate.  The  result,  however,  was 
that  an  invitation  to  become  their  pastor 
soon  followed  him,  and  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  by  which  he  took  charge  of 
the  church,  which  was  in  the  Presbytery 
of  Erie;  and  upon  uniting  with  the  Pres- 
bytery, arrangements  were  made  by 
which  Mr.  Condit  was  duly  examined  and 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery.  This  was  in 
1850.  While  at  Springfield,  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  rare  and  unexpected  opportunity 
offered  for  a  tour  in  Europe.  After  some 
hesitation,  a  visit  to  Egypt  and  the  Holy 
Land  was  determined  upon.  He  read  up 
for  these  Bible  countries.  Failing,  how 
ever,  to  secure  company  in  this  country, 
and  even  in  London  and  Paris,  he  was 
compelled  to  confine  his  journeyings  to 
England,  France,  Italy  and  Switzerland; 
or,  rather,  for  the  most  part  to  London. 
Paris.  Geneva,  Pome  and  Naples.  After 
an  absence  of  some  nine  months  lie  re- 
turned to  America.  Mr.  Condit  served 
the  Terre  Haute  Second  Presbyterian 
church  as  pastor  for  seven  years,  from 
1868  to  1875,  when  from  a  serious  attack 
of  typhoid  fever  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  and  practically  retire  from  the 
active   duties   of    the   ministry,   although 
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for  a  long  time  lie  continued  to  preach  as 
opportunity  offered.  This  Second  Pres- 
byterian church  was  originally  the 
••Baldwin  church,"  named  in  honor  of  the 
Rev.  Elihu  W.  Baldwin.  D.  D..  the  first 
president  of  Wabash  College,  and  was 
situated  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Ohio 
and  Fifth  streets.  In  1875  Mr.  Condit 
was  fleeted  Stated  Clerk  of  Vincennes 
Presbytery,  which  position  he  held  by  a 
continuous  series  of  re-elections  for  twen- 
ty years.  He  served  the  Presbytery  also 
for  many  years  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Home  Missions.  In  this  ca- 
pacity, in  the  exercise  of  the  needful  over 
sight  of  the  mission  churches,  he  became 
almost  from  necessity  the  bishop  of  the 
Presbytery.  In  1871  Mr.  Condit  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Wabash  College,  which  place  he  held 
until  180fi.  During  these  twenty-five 
years  he  was  kept  in  close  touch  with  the 
interests  of  the  college.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  his  time  has  been  given  to 
literary  pursuits.  His  "History  of  the 
English  Bible"  is  a  valuable  work.  Sev- 
eral years  were  occupied  in  its  produc- 
tion. The  public  libraries  of  Boston,  also 
other  Eastern  libraries,  were  visited  and 
seat  (bed  for  needful  material.  The  book 
was  published  by  Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co.,  New  York  City,  in  1882.  It  con- 
tains 450  pages.  A  second  edition  of  the 
work,  revised,  illustrated  and  enlarged, 
was  issued  by  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.  in 
1896.  The  collection  of  old  English 
Bibles,  made  necessary  in  writing  this 
volume,  is  probably  as  extensive  as  any 


in  the  State.  He  paid  as  high  as  §75  for 
a  single  copy  of  Oranmer's  Bible,  pub- 
lished, in  black  letter,  in  1540.  This  book 
is  a  literary  curiosity,  illustrating  as  it 
does  the  handiwork  of  the  bookmaker's 
art.  Next  to  this  volume  on  the  same 
shelf  stands  a  copy  of  Matthewe*s  Bible, 
also  in  black  letter,  and  published  in 
1549.  Among  the  earliest  translations  of 
the  New  Testament  into  English  is  the 
celebrated  relic  of  the  ''First  Printed 
English  New  Testament"  translated  by 
William  Tyndale,  1524-5.  done  in  facsim- 
ile text.  Among  the  smaller  pamphlets 
published  by  Mr.  Condit  is  a  "Historic 
Discourse,"  delivered  at  the  Quarter  Cen- 
tury Anniversary  of  the  Second  Presby- 
terian church.  Telle  Haute.  Indiana.  De- 
cember 27.  1873.  This  deserves  mention 
simply  on  the  ground  that  it  deals  with 
the  early  history  of  the  town  as  well  as 
of  the  church.  In  1808  he  published  his 
"Short  Studies  of  Familiar  Bible  Texts." 
through  the  publishing  house  of  Messrs. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  &  Co..  Chicago  and 
New  York.  The  honorary  decree  of  D.  D. 
was  conferred  on  Mr.  Condit  by  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Marietta  College.  Marietta. 
Ohio,  in  1889.  On  the  26th  of  February. 
1862,  Mr.  Condit  was  married  to  Miss 
Sarah  L.  Mills,  the  daughter  of  Prof. 
Caleb  Mills.  D.  D..  of  Crawfordsville.  who 
was  really  the  father  of  the  common 
school  system  of  Indiana.  Of  the  eight 
children  born  to  them  three  only  remain, 
namely.  Howe  Allen.  Helen  and  Joseph 
Dayton.  Mrs.  Condit  was  born  in  Craw- 
fordsville.   Indiana.    November    7.    1838. 
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She  is  of  Puritan  stock,  as  both  father 
and  mother  were  natives  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, but  moved  to  Indiana  in  1833.  Mrs. 
Condit  was  graduated  from  Mt.  Holyoke 
Seminary,  South  Hadley,  Massachusetts, 
in  1858.  For  several  years  she  has  been 
prominent  in  the  charity  work  of  our  city. 
Among  her  friends  and  acquaintances  she 
is  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  Mr.  Condit 
is  a  man  of  high  moral  principle  and  firm 
character.  His  cordiality  of  manner 
commends  him  in  social  intercourse.  His 
earnest  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  whatever  is 
right  and  virtuous  long  ago  established 
his  standing  in  the  community.  The  sub- 
stantial foundation  of  scholarship  which 
was  laid  in  college  has  sustained  the  lib- 
eral learning  and  broad  culture  of  later 
years.  His  researches  among  books  have 
been  large,  and  the  literary  tone  of  his 
writings  is  pure. 


ELIAS    C.    ATKINS. 

The  earliest  representative  of  the 
Atkins  family  in  America  was  Thomas 
Atkins,  who  emigrated  from  England  in 
the  Seventeenth  Century  and  settled  in 
New  England.  From  his  son  Benoni  was 
descended  Rollin  Atkins,  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  who  was  born  in 
Bristol,  Connecticut.  Rollin  Atkins  mar- 
ried Miss  Harriet  Bishop,  of  the  same 
city.  Elias  C.  Atkins  was  born  at  Bristol, 
Connecticut,  June  28,  1833,  and  was  the 
youngest  of  a  family  of  six  children.  His 
early  education  was  obtained  in  the  com- 


mon schools  of  New  England,  and  later 
at  the  Connecticut  Literary  Institution  at 
Suffleld,  Connecticut.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  trade 
of  saw-making  and  continued  in  that  em- 
ployment until  his  seventeenth  year.  His 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  business  and 
his  mechanical  genius  soon  caused  his 
promotion  to  the  position  of  superintend- 
ent of  the  works.  His  evenings  were  de- 
voted to  study  and  reading,  the  lack  of 
earlier  opportunities  having  inspired  a 
desire  to  improve  such  advantages  as 
later  and  more  favorable  circumstances 
offered.  Mr.  Atkins,  desiring  a  wider  field 
of  usefulness  than  was  opened  in  New 
England,  removed  in  1855  to  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  established  the  first  saw  man- 
ufactory in  that  city.  One  year's  experi- 
ence convinced  him  that  the  saw  indus- 
try could  be  developed  under  more  favor- 
able conditions  further  west,  and,  dispos- 
ing of  his  interests  in  Cleveland,  he  re- 
moved to  Indianapolis  in  1856.  and  there 
established  the  first  manufactory  of  saws 
and  what  proved  eventually  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  manufacturing  industries  in 
the  State.  Beginning  with  limited  capi- 
tal and  the  employment  of  but  a  single 
assistant,  in  the  business  of  saw  repair- 
ing and  manufacturing,  the  enterprise  has 
increased  to  such  proportions  as  to  now 
utilize  the  labor  of  about  500  men  and 
furnishes  its  products  to  a  large  area  of 
territory  throughout  the  United  States 
and  to  foreign  countries.  Much  of  the 
machinery  used  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  manufacture  is  the  invention  <>( 
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Mr.  Atkins  and  protected  by  patents.  His 
inventions  relate  principally  to  improve- 
ments on  machinery  and  methods  used  in 
his  business.  It  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  from  1SS0  to  1890  the  number  of  pat- 
ents issued  to  Mr.  Atkins  was  sixteen, 
and  to  only  six  men  in  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana were  there  issued  a  greater  number 
during  that  period.  In  the  commercial 
value  of  these  inventions  his  were  proba- 
bly equal  to  any  of  that  number.  These 
inventions  were  the  outgrowth  of  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  business  in  supplement- 
ing a  limited  capital,  in  the  beginning, 
and  from  a  determination  on  his  part  to 
excel  all  competitors  in  this  line.  He 
gave  practical  demonstration  to  his  the- 
ory which  was  this:  that  with  his  im- 
provements on  machinery  and  methods  of 
manufacture,  he  would  be  able  to  produce 
at  a  minimum  cost  perfect  goods  such  as 
could  be  safely  warranted  in  every  par- 
ticular. His  success  was  soon  evidenced 
by  the  buyers  and  imitators  of  his  high 
grade  of  saws  that  came  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  He  did  not  undertake 
to  dispose  of  his  patents,  but  used  them 
in  his  business  and  was  soon  able  with- 
out difficulty  to  place  all  the  goods  he 
could  manufacture  with  the  jobbers  and 
dealers  throughout  the  country.  As  their 
business  increased  they  were  obliged  to 
establish  three  branch  houses  in  order 
to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  their 
goods,  and  these  were  located  at  Mem- 
phis and  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  and 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  Medals  have 
been  awarded  them  at  all  the  great  indus 


trial  expositions  held  in  this  country  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
Mr.  Atkins'  remarkable  business  saga- 
city was  also  demonstrated  by  his  de- 
velopment of  large  mining  interests  in 
the  West,  notably  the  properties  of  the 
Hecla  Consolidated  Mining  Company  and 
their  extensive  silver,  copper  and  lead 
mines.  On  the  discovery  of  the  mines  by 
prospectors  employed  by  himself  and  his 
associate,  Mr.  N.  Armstrong,  a  very  suc- 
cessful miner  of  the  West,  Mr.  Atkins 
conceived  the  plan  of  consolidating  the 
mines  of  the  entire  section,  known  as  the 
''Trapper  Mining  District,''  and  forming 
a  company  to  own  and  operate  the  mines 
of  the  entire  district.  To  accomplish  this 
end  he  formed  the  Hecla  Consolidated 
Mining  Company  and  associated  with 
himself  a  few  men  with  capital  and  abil- 
ity. Other  mines  were  discovered  and  de- 
veloped and  extensive  reduction  works 
erected  under  his  management.  The 
stock  of  the  company  was  increased  from 
time  to  time  as  the  value  of  the  property 
increased  by  development  and  purchase, 
to  a  total  capitalization  of  $1,500,000.  He 
went  into  the  mountains  of  Montana, 
where  all  the  materials,  tools  and  sup- 
plies had  to  be  conveyed  in  wagons  350 
miles  overland  from  Ogden,  Utah.  For 
two  years  he  lived  the  rough  life  of  a 
miner,  acting  as  superintendent  and  gen- 
eral manager.  His  success  in  what  waa- 
to  him  a  new  field  of  enterprise  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  from  an  original  invest- 
ment of  about  |00,000  the  company  was 
later   capitalized   for  $1,500,000,  and  for 
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many  years  it  has  paid  annual  dividends 
of  from  twelve  per  cent,  to  fifteen  per 
cent,  on  that  amount,  ana  the  total  divi- 
dends have  aggregated  over  $2,000,000. 
Another  commercial  enterprise  in  the  sue 
cess  of  which  Mr.  Atkins  takes  just  pride, 
and  one  that  has  been  of  great  benefit 
to  the  material  interests  of  Indianapolis, 
is  the  Manufacturers  Natural  Gas  Com- 
pany. The  two  established  gas  compa- 
nies being  unable  to  furnish  the  manu- 
facturers of  Indianapolis  an  adequate 
supply  of  gas  for  fuel  during  the  winter 
months  Mr.  Atkins  and  others  organized 
the  Manufacturers  Natural  (las  Com- 
pany, in  1892,  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing their  respective  factories  with  natu- 
ral gas.  Mr.  Atkins  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  first  board  of  directors,  served  as 
president  of  the  board  for  three  years 
and  is  still  a  director.  Not  only  was  their 
original  purpose  accomplished,  but  the 
company  was  able  to  supply  other  manu- 
facturers with  gas  when  the  service  of  the 
old  companies  was  cut  off  on  account  of 
inadequate  supply.  The  company  was 
nut  organized  for  the  purpose  of  making 
money  by  supplying  gas  to  customers,  but 
simply  as  a  matter  of  self-protection  in 
having  an  unfailing  supply  in  their  own 
factories.  Mr.  Atkins'  co-operation  in 
this  enterprise  was  always  most  hearty 
and  efficient  and  he  was  far-sighted  in 
the  matter  of  procuring  leases  and  in 
erecting  the  most  complete  pumping 
station  in  the  State  for  pumping  gas  to 
the  city.  This  station  is  located  near 
Franklin,   Indiana.      A    leading  business 
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man  of  Indianapolis,  who  has  been  inti- 
mately associated  with  Mr.  Atkins,  says 
of  him:  "The  impulse  and  encourage- 
ment given  to  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  Indianapolis  by  Mr.  Atkins  can 
never  be  measured,  and  in  every  way  he 
has  been  a  valuable  and  public-spirited 
citizen.  I  have  been  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Atkins  for  many  years 
and  know  him  to  be  a  man  of  the  strictest 
integrity  and  unflinching  in  his  adherence 
to  what  he  believes  to  be  right.  To  put 
it  tersely,  he  is  a  man  of  metal  as  true 
as  the  steel  of  which  his  famous  saws  are 
made."  A  prominent  merchant  and  man- 
ufacturer says  of  him:  "I  first  knew  Mr. 
Atkins  in  I860,  when  he  occupied  a  small 
shop  near  the  present  site  of  their  offices 
at  the  corner  of  South  Illinois  and  West 
South  streets.  At  that  early  period, 
working  at  the  anvil  with  one  or  two 
assistants,  he  had  created  such  a  demand 
for  his  saws  that  his  customers  were 
obliged  to  give  orders  in  advance  ami 
wait  for  their  completion.  Even  in  these 
days  his  saws  were  noted  for  a  peculiar 
quality  which  was  a  delight  to  the  me- 
chanic and  woodsman.  Indeed,  their 
great  elasticity  and  cutting  qualities 
might  be  likened  to  the  famous  swords  of 
Damascus.  He  is  a  man  of  indomitable 
energy  and  courage,  as  is  shown  by  the 
difficulties  he  overcame,  starting  in 
single-handed  and  alone,  witli  limited 
capital,  to  compete  with  the  established 
manufacturers  of  the  East."  Mr.  Atkins 
is  a  remarkable  business  man  and  in  him 
there  is  the  rare  combination  of  inventor 
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and  financier,  and  both  developed  in  a 
marked  degree.  No  history  of  the  ma- 
terial interests  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
would  be  complete  without  a  record  of 
what  this  man  has  accomplished,  and 
what  an  object  lesson  is  the  "simple 
annals"  of  his  life,  to  the  ambitious  youth 
of  to-day.  Of  recent  years  Mr.  Atkins  has 
left  the  active  management  of  the  busi- 
ness to  his  associates  in  the  company. 
His  son,  Henry  0.  Atkins,  is  now  ably 
directing  the  affairs  of  the  concern,  as 
vice-president  and  superintendent.  Mr. 
Atkins  is  still  president  of  the  corpora- 
tion, which  was  founded  in  1S85,  and  the 
capital  stock  of  which  is  1600,000.  The 
other  officers  are:  N.  A.  Gladding,  secre- 
tary; M.  A.  Potter,  treasurer;  J.  W. 
Perkins,  assistant  secretary,  and  A.  D. 
Gates,  assistant  treasurer.  The  exclusive 
business  of  E.  C.  Atkins  &  Co.  is  the  man- 
ufacture of  all  kinds  of  saws  and  saw 
tools.  Mr.  Atkins  is  president  of  The 
Rough  Notes  Company,  proprietors  and 
publishers  of  an  insurance  and  literary 
journal,  entitled  "Rough  Notes."  Mr. 
Atkins  has  been  a  member  of  the  First 
Baptist  church  since  1856  and  has  always 
been  one  of  the  efficient  workers  and  con- 
tributing members.  He  is  a  Republican 
in  politics,  but  without  ambition  for  of- 
fice, his  time  being  exclusively  devoted  to 
his  various  business  pursuits.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Commercial  Club,  the  Co- 
lumbia Club,  the  Contemporary  Club,  the 
Indianapolis  Board  of  Trade,  and  is  the 
oldest  living  member  of  Marion  bodge, 
F.  and  A.  M.     At  the  age  of  twenty-one 


Mr.  Atkins  married  Miss  Sarah  J.  Wells, 
of  Newington,  Connecticut,  whose  fam- 
ily was  of  English  extraction.  One 
daughter,  Hattie  J.,  was  born  of  this  mar- 
riage. Mrs.  Atkins  died  April  11,  1863. 
Mr.  Atkins  was  a  second  time  married  to 
Miss  Mary  Dolbeare,  of  Colchester,  Con- 
necticut, who  died  within  a  few  months. 
August  17,  1805,  Mr.  Atkins  married  Miss 
Sarah  Frances  Parker,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Addison  Parker,  of  Massachusetts.  The 
children  born  of  this  marriage  are  Mary 
Dolbeare,  Henry  Cornelius,  Sarah  Fran- 
ces, Emma  Louise,  and  Carta  Isabel.  Mr. 
Atkins  is  a  man  of  fine  physique,  tall, 
erect  and  of  dignified  bearing.  He  is  re- 
tiring in  his  disposition  and  does  not 
mingle  much  in  social  or  club  life,  prefer- 
ring the  quiet  elegance  of  his  own  home, 
the  companionship  of  his  talented  wife 
and  daughters  and  the  enjoyment  of  his 
books.  He  has  one  of  the  most  complete 
private  libraries  in  the  city.  He  is  in- 
clined more  to  scientific  works  than  to 
romance,  and  reads  all  the  American  ami 
English  reviews  which  note  the  progress 
of  the  world  in  all  departments  of  litera- 
ture, science  and  politics.  His  devotion 
to  literature  is  shared  by  Mrs.  Atkins, 
an  accomplished  woman — a  student  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  who  also  reads  and 
speaks  French  fluently.  She  was  edu- 
cated by  her  father,  the  Rev.  Addison 
Parker,  a  Baptist  clergyman  of  Connecti 
cut,  who  was  in  early  life  a  professor  in 
Waterville  College,  Maine.  Later  she 
attended  the  Connecticut  Literary  Insti- 
tution at  Suffield,  the  same  school  her 
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husband  attended.  Mrs.  Atkins  is  now 
State  Regent  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  her  descent  being 
through  her  mother's  family,  the  Brig- 
hams,  of  Massachusetts.  Her  great- 
great-grandfather,  Abijah  Brigham,  was 
a  minute  man  in  1775,  and  under  a  second 
enlistment  was  a  second  lieutenant  of 
Sudbury  Troops  in  1779.  Her  great- 
great-grandfather,  Charles  Haines,  was 
also  an  officer  in  the  Colonial  army  and 
fought  at  the  battles  of  Concord  and 
Bunker  Hill. 


ABRAM    A.   HAMMOND. 

Abram  Adams  Hammond  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  men  of  the  State  for 
a  decade  about  the  middle  of  the  century. 
He  was  of  New  England  extraction,  born 
at  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  March  21,  1814. 
His  parents  were  Nathaniel  and  Patty 
(Ball)  Hammond.  When  he  was  six  years 
of  age  the  family  came  west  and  settled 
at  Brookville,  Indiana,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated in  the  common  schools  and  grew  to 
manhood.  His  advantages  and  oppor- 
tunities were  limited,  but  he  improved 
them  with  resolute  purpose  and  unbend 
ing  will.  While  yet  under  the  lawful  age 
he  studied  law  at  Brookville  in  the  office 
of  John  Ryman,  a  lawyer  of  large  ca- 
pacity and  high  reputation,  whose  in- 
struction could  not  fail  to  be  valuable  to 
the  young  student.  Sixty  years  ago  a 
boy  was  accustomed  to  lay  much  more 
stress  upon  the  simple  fact  of  attaining 


his  majority  than  is  the  custom  at  the 
present  time.  It  meant  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence; a  change  of  relations  usually, 
involving  reliance  solely  upon  himself,  his 
own  exertions  and  resources.  Upon  the 
attainment  of  his  majority  Abram  Ham- 
mond located  in  Greenfield  and  opened 
an  office  for  the  practice  of  law.  After 
a  continuous  residence  there  of  over  five 
jears,  with  average  professional  success, 
he  removed  to  Columbus,  Indiana,  where 
he  entered  into  a  partnership  with  John 
H.  Bradley.  This  association  was  so 
agreeable  and  profitable  that  in  184<> 
they  removed  to  Indianapolis  in  order  to 
better  accommodate  their  larger  client- 
age and  facilitate  the  transactions  of  a 
growing  business.  After  a  year  at  Indi- 
anapolis the  firm  opened  an  office  at  Cin- 
cinnati, but  the  next  year  Mr.  Hammond 
returned  to  Indianapolis,  where  In- 
formed a  partnership  with  Hugh  O'Neal, 
whose  reputation  gave  him  rank  among 
the  leaders  of  the  State  bar.  In  fact  he 
was  described  as  "in  many  respects  an 
ideal  lawyer."  The  Legislature  by  special 
enactment,  in  1850,  created  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  for  Marion  county,  and 
Abram  A.  Hammond  was  elected  the  first 
judge  of  that  court.  Judicial  service  was 
not,  however,  exactly  suited  to  his  taste 
and  he  was  not  inclined  to  retain  a  resi- 
dence very  long  in  the  same  place.  He 
therefore  resigned  and  removed  to  San 
Francisco  in  1852,  forming  a  partnership 
for  practice  with  Rufus  A.  Lockwood, 
one  of  the  renowned  lawyers  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame. 
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He  remained  in  San  Francisco  three 
years  and  then  returned  to  Indiana,  lo- 
cating in  Terre  Haute  and  forming  a  part- 
nership with  the  late  Thomas  H.  Nelson, 
who  subsequently  became  very  prominent 
in  the  politics  of  the  State  and  served  the 
National  Government  as  minister,  both 
at  Mexico  and  Chili.  Judge  Hammond 
had  been  reared  in  the  Whig  school  of 
politics,  but  upon  the  dissolution  or  ab- 
sorption of  that  party  he  became  identi- 
fied with  the  Democratic  party  as  a 
leader.  He  was  placed  on  the  ticket  as 
the  candidate  for  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
1856  and  was  elected  in  October,  with 
Asbel  P.  Willard  for  Governor.  He  pre- 
sided over  the  Senate  with  dignity  and 
authority,  having  that  equipoise  which 
belongs  to  perfect  self-control  and  facili- 
tates the  control  of  others  acting  as  a  de- 
liberative body.  Through  the  death  of 
Governor  Willard,  October  5,  1860,  he 
succeeded  to  the  office  of  Governor,  serv- 
ing until  the  close  of  the  term,  January 
11,  1861,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Henry 
S.  Lane.  The  latter  resigned  a  week  later 
to  accept  the  United  States  Senatorship. 
and  O.  P.  Morton  became  acting  Gov- 
ernor. Within  a  period  of  103  days, 
therefore,  the  Governor's  office  for  the 
State  of  Indiana  was  administered  by 
four  different  incumbents — two  Demo- 
crats and  two  Republicans.  In  his  only 
official  message  delivered  to  the  General 
Assembly  Governor  Hammond  made 
some  very  important  recommendations, 
first  among  which  was  for  the  protection 
of  the  franchise  by  wholesome  laws  gov- 


erning popular  elections.  Owing  to  the 
losses  suffered  by  the  State  and  the  peo- 
ple on  account  of  depreciated  paper  cur- 
rency and  wild-cat  banking,  he  recom- 
mended the  enactment  of  a  law  requiring 
the  payment  of  all  debts  due  the  State  in 
gold  and  silver  coin,  and  then  providing 
for  a  State  subtreasury.  He  also  fa- 
vored the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a 
Reformatory  or  House  of  Refuge  for  ju- 
venile offenders,  a  recommendation  which 
assumed  tangible  form  fifteen  years  later 
in  the  Model  Reform  School  at  Plainfield. 
Governor  Hammond  was  a  man  of  fine, 
symmetrical  proportions,  a  perfect  speci- 
men of  physical  manhood ;  but  soon  after 
his  retirement  from  office  his  health  was 
wrecked  by  rheumatism  and  thenceforth 
until  his  death,  in  Denver,  Colorado,  Au- 
gust 27,  1871,  he  was  a  great  sufferer. 
On  the  day  of  his  funeral  at  Indianapolis 
the  State  offices  were  closed  by  procla- 
mation of  Governor  Hendricks  and  he 
was  followed  to  the  tomb  in  the  beautiful 
city  of  the  dead — Crown  Hill — by  a  con- 
course of  friends,  including  many  of  the 
prominent  men  of  the  State.  Abram  A. 
Hammond  was  the  accidental  and  provi- 
dential Governor  of  Indiana.  His  selec- 
tion as  the  candidate  of  his  party  was  by 
the  State  Central  Committee  and  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  ineligibility  of 
John  C.  Walker,  the  candidate  nominated 
by  the  convention,  whose  age  was  ascer- 
tained during  the  canvass  to  be  under 
thirty  years;  and  his  promotion  was  due 
to  the  death  of  his  superior  officer  less 
than  ninety  days  prior  to  the  close  of  his 
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term.  A  former  biographer  characterizes 
him  as  "not  a  showy  man,  but  an  able 
one,  much  abler  than  the  public  gave  him 
credit  for.  He  had  an  analytic  and  log- 
ical mind,  and  was  remarkably  clever  in 
stating  his  position  and  drawing  his  con- 
clusions. He -was  a  close  observer  of 
events,  and  during  his  life  gathered  a 
mass  of  information  not  found  in  books. 
He  was  well  read  in  the  law,  and  was  a 
good  lawyer,  for  he  comprehended  prin- 
ciples and  was  able  to  apply  them  in  his 
practice.  He  was  of  a  restless  disposi- 
tion and  not  content  to  sit  in  his  office 
and  wait  for  a  client;  and  it  is  now  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  he  attained  much 
practice.  His  head  was  large  and  well 
shaped.  While  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  was  kind  and  gentle  it  never 
betrayed  passion  or  emotion.  He  was 
cool,  deliberate  and  self-possessed,  keep- 
ing his  feelings  and  temper  under  perfect 
control.  He  was  frank  in  his  manners, 
honorable  in  his  dealings  and  dignified 
in  his  deportment."  Judge  Hammond's 
widow,  Mary  B.  (Amsden)  Hammond, 
died  at  Denver  in  1889.  His  only  surviv- 
ing child,  Mrs.  Georgie  H.  Voorhies,  and 
her  husband,  J.  H.  P.  Voorhies,  reside  at 
Denver,  Colorado. 


JAMES   A.    MOUNT. 

James  Atwell  Mount  was  born  on  a 
farm  in  Montgomery  county,  Indiana,  in 
1843.  It  will  be  seen  that  his  natal  en- 
vironment shaped  his  entire  future  life. 


With  his  earliest  breath  he  drew  in  that 
love  of  the  soil,  of  green  fields  and  well- 
tilled  acres,  which  has  permeated  his 
life  and  has  made  of  him  an  ideal  and 
progressive  landed  proprietor.  Atwell 
Mount,  his  father,  was  born  in  Virginia 
in  1806  and  moved  to  Kentucky  in  1813. 
Here  he  married  Lucinda  Fulenwider  in 
1S26,  and,  leaving  the  "dark  and  bloody 
ground"  of  Kentucky  in  1828,  they  mi- 
grated to  the  then  uncultivated  State  of 
Indiana;  that  commonwealth  to  which 
their  unborn  son  was  to  add  dignity  and 
honor.  The  hardships  of  the  undrained 
malarial  country  they  met  heroically; 
they  were  industrious,  temperate,  frugal, 
the  type  of  citizens  who  mold  a  nation. 
Twelve  children  were  born  to  them  and 
one  of  them  was  ingrained  with  the  rug- 
ged heroism  of  his  progenitors — this  was 
James  A.  Mount.  His  boyhood  was 
passed  in  the  usual  round  of  boyish 
tasks  on  a  farm — cutting  wood,  doing 
chores,  feeding  slock.  He  learned  those 
valuable  truths  which  indigence  and 
labor  best  teach — frugality,  thrift,  and 
the  value  of  money.  From  his  mother, 
as  she  spun  and  wove  the  raiment  for  her 
little  ones,  he  heard  tales  that  thrilled 
his  young  heart  and  created  the  embryo 
enthusiast  and  patriot.  The  story  of 
Washington  at  Morristown,  the  sojourn 
at  Valley  Forge,  the  crossing  of  the  Dela- 
ware river,  the  hardships  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary soldiers,  were  all  to  this  serious, 
earnest  boy  latent  incentives  which 
sprang  into  life  at  the  first  call  of  liis 
country  for  volunteers.     He  enlisted   in 
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the  Seventy-second  Indiana  Volunteers  in 
1862.  He  was  a  member  of  the  famous 
Wilder  brigade,  and  General  Wilder  him- 
self has  testified  to  his  bravery  in  volun- 
teering twice  for  the  skirmish  line  at 
Chickamauga,  when  to  do  so  was  almost 
certain  death.  In  the  history  of  the  Sev- 
enty-second it  is  stated  that  James  A. 
Mount  was  the  first  skirmisher  of  Sher- 
man's army  to  cross  the  Chattahoochee 
river,  through  which  he  charged  at  Ros- 
well,  Georgia,  at  daylight  July  9,  1864. 
Even  while  ill  from  measles  he  marched 
through  days  of  incessant  rain  and  waded 
swollen  streams,  and  for  three  years  he 
missed  not  a  single  march,  skirmish  or 
battle.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Mount 
entered  the  Presbyterian  Academy  at 
Lebanon,  Indiana.  From  lack  of  funds 
his  time  was  limited  to  one  year,  but  such 
was  his  assiduity  in  study  that  he  put 
the  studies  of  two  years  into  one.  In 
Lebanon  he  met  and  married  Miss  Kate 
A.  Boyd.  This  was  in  1867.  At  this  time 
Mr.  Mount's  principal  possessions  were 
his  willing  hands,  supplemented  by  a 
well-trained  mind  and  the  conscience  of  a 
Christian — the  only  patrimony  he  had  in- 
herited. The  young  husband  and  wife 
determined  at  once  upon  farm  life.  They 
rented  a  farm  with  a  small  house  of  but 
three  rooms,  which  they  fitted  with  the 
necessities  of  life.  The  heavy  rental  im- 
posed upon  them  was  enough  to  discour- 
age hearts  made  of  less  "stern  stuff" — 
they  paid  one  half  of  all  the  grain  sold 
and  one  half  of  all  money  realized  from 
the    sale    of   live-stock.      Beside    paying 


this  Mr.  Mount  cut  the  timber  and  laid 
several  hundred  rods  of  ditch,  grubbing 
and  clearing  land,  for  which  he  received 
no  pay.  His  neighbors  urged  him  to  go 
West,  assuring  him  that  with  such  a 
heavy  rent  he  could  never  hope  to  own 
a  farm  in  Indiana,  but  his  indomitable 
will  had  already  determined  to  own  as 
fine  a  farm  as  the  State  could  boast. 
Gradually  a  change  came  over  the  farm; 
unremitting  work,  coupled  with  excellent 
managerial  ability,  made  themselves  felt 
in  the  way  of  heavier  crops,  larger  sales 
of  live-stock,  well-drained  fields  and  culti- 
vated meadows.  The  young  farmer 
seemed  to  have  the  touch  of  Midas,  and 
all  things  prospered.  At  the  end  of 
seven  years  the  stock  and  implements 
were  bought  and  the  rent  paid  in  cash. 
Three  years  later  Mr.  Mount  became 
owner  of  the  farm.  This  involved  a  debt 
of  about  five  thousand  dollars,  but  at  the 
end  of  five  years  the  debt  was  paid,  and  in 
1895,  twenty-eight  years  after  he  began  as 
lessee,  he  was  the  proprietor  of  five  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  and  had  erected  a 
farm-house  of  modern  style  and  beauty, 
costing  over  eight  thousand  dollars.  Gov- 
ernor and  Mrs.  Mount  have  been  valuable 
exemplars  of  what  farm  life  may  become. 
They  were  both  imbued  with  the  idea  of 
elevating  the  standard  of  country  life  in 
point  of  convenience  and  beauty.  All 
that  science  can  do  to  make  easier  the 
life  of  the  farmer  and  to  elevate  him  men- 
tally they  heartily  believe  in  and  encour- 
age. They  consider  it  the  ideal  life,  pro- 
vided  proper  thought  and  study  is  be- 
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stowed  upon  it.  Governor  Mount  pos- 
sesses in  great  degree  that  patriarchal 
love  of  the  soil  which  has  characterized 
many  great  minds,  from  Cincinnatus  to 
Gladstone.  His  success  as  a  farmer  led 
him  to  give  his  ideas  in  the  form  of  lec- 
tures before  farm  institutes  over  the 
State,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  his 
theories  have  made  a  permanent  imprint 
upon  the  farming  industry  of  Indiana,  to 
its  great  and  lasting  benefit.  During  the 
busy  years  when  Mr.  Mount  was  develop- 
ing his  farm  he  little  dreamed  that,  at 
the  same  time,  he  was  making  of  himself 
the  very  best  political  timber.  His  many 
practical  excellencies,  his  constant  meet- 
ing with  the  people  of  his  State,  brought 
unsought  upon  him  the  publicity  and 
care  of  political  life.  He  was  nominated 
in  188S  for  State  Senator  over  his  protest 
and  carried  a  Democratic  Senatorial  dis- 
trict— serving  with  distinction  for  a  term 
of  four  years  in  the  upper  branch  of  the 
Indiana  General  Assembly.  In  1896  he 
was  brought  forward  as  a  candidate  for 
Governor.  There  were  before  the  Repub- 
lican convention  twelve  prominent  aspi- 
rants for  this  office.  It  was  a  convention 
long  to  be  remembered  for  its  great  size 
and  immense  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Mount  was 
chosen  on  the  seventh  ballot.  His  perfect 
integrity  and  unimpeachable  character 
elected  him  by  a  plurality  larger  than 
any  ever  given  in  Indiana  to  either  a 
presidential  or  gubernatorial  candidate. 
Governor  Mount's  official  life  has  been 
one  of  marked  success.  He  desired  great- 
lv  to  introduce  into  the  management  of 


State  affairs  that  careful  expenditure  and 
economy  which  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  his  own  success.  To  do  this 
is  ever  a  dangerous  and  difficult  task.  It 
meets  with  objection  and  opposition  at 
every  point.  To  carry  on  affairs  of  state 
with  a  reckless  extravagance,  meting  out 
the  people's  money  to  the  various  domi- 
nant "rings,"  seems  to  be  an  axiom  of 
political  economy  which  it  requires  nerve 
to  confront.  Governor  Mount  had  that 
nerve  and  he  set  his  face  firmly  against 
it.  He  has  frowned  at  extravagance,  has 
counseled  prudence  and  thrift,  and  has 
governed  wisely  and  well.  There  has 
been  no  tinsel  effect  about  his  adminis- 
tration, nor  has  he  used  his  office  as  a 
promoter  of  brilliant  social  life.  He  has 
pursued  his  calm,  serene  path  exactly  as 
he  did  before.  Happy  in  his  home  life,  he 
makes  no  effort  to  impress  his  fellow  be- 
ings by  a  stylish  and  showy  mode  of  liv- 
ing. Governor  and  Mrs.  Mount  have 
three  children.  Long  ago,  feeling  that  he 
had  been  greatly  deprived  in  his  educa- 
tional facilities,  he  determined  to  give  his 
children  every  possible  advantage — con- 
sequently, they  all  have  excellent  college 
educations.  His  son,  Harry  N.  Mount, 
graduated  from  Wabash  College  in  1894, 
with  first  honors,  securing  the  Baldwin 
prize  for  oratory.  He  afterward  entered 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  whence 
he  graduated  in  1897,  and  is  now  a  Pres- 
byterian clergyman  of  great  promise.  His 
daughter.  Miss  Helen,  married  in  1898. 
Rev.  John  W.  Nicely,  also  a  rising  Tres 
byterian  divine.    Governor  Mount  is  him- 
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self  a  devout  Presbyterian.  He  was 
chosen  Vice  Moderator  of  the  Presby- 
terian General  Assembly  in  1898.  The 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred 
upoD  him  by  the  trustees  and  faculty  of 
Hanover  College  June  8,  189S.  Through 
all  his  busy  life  he  has  not  neglected  re- 
ligious matters,  nor  have  political  or 
financial  successes  caused  him  to  swerve 
one  moment  from  the  path  of  consistent 
Christian  duty.  He  attributes'  much  of 
this  to  the  remembrance  of  his  mother. 
In  an  interview  he  speaks  thus  :  "I  have 
attended  Sunday-school  all  my  life. 
Twenty-four  years  ago  my  Chrisriau 
mother  left  her  Sunday-school  and  went 
to  her  final  reward.  I  took  this  class  of 
bright  girls  and  only  resigned  it  to  be- 
come Governor  of  Indiana.  My  father 
was  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church 
for  fifty  years,  and  he  was  never  too  old 
to  attend  Sunday-school,  prayer  meeting, 
and  all  the  services  of  the  church.  I  be- 
lieve it  does  not  detract  from  true  no- 
bility and  manhood  to  be  a  Christian  man, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  adds  to  true 
dignity  and  gives  a  man  additional  ster- 
ling qualities  of  manhood."  Governor 
Mount,  when  the  cares  of  his  official  ca- 
reer are  ended,  will  in  all  probability 
retire  to  the  beautiful  farm  which  repre- 
sents the  labor  of  his  life,  and  pass  there 
serenely  his  closing  years.  Retrospect 
can  bring  him  only  the  realization  of  a 
life  well  lived,  difficulties  surmounted, 
success  achieved,  and  the  pleasant  con- 
sciousness of  the  well-earned  approbation 
of  liis  neighbors  and  fellow  beings. 


OVID  BUTLER . 

This  distinguished  lawyer,  journalist 
and  philanthropist,  was  born  at  Augusta, 
New  York,  February  7,  1801,  and  died  at 
Indianapolis,  July  12.  1881.  He  was  a 
son  of  Rev.  Chauncey  Butler,  the  first 
pastor  of  the  Disciples  Church  of  Indian- 
apolis, who  died  in  1840.  His  grand- 
father, Capt.  Joel  Butler,  who  was  a 
Revolutionary  soldier  and  served  at  Que- 
bec, died  in  1822.  In  1817  the  family  re- 
moved from  New  York  to  Jennings 
county,  Indiana,  where  Ovid  Butler  grew 
up  and  was  educated  according  to  his  op- 
portunities, and  taught  school  and  read 
law.  He  settled  at  Shelbyville  in  1825 
and  practiced  his  profession  there  until 
183G,  when  he  removed  to  Indianapolis. 
He  continued  his  practice  in  that  city 
until  compelled  to  retire  on  account  of  ill 
health  in  1849,  having  as  partners,  Calvin 
Fletcher,  Simon  Yandes  and  Horatio  C. 
Newcrunb,  successively,  and  during  this 
period  he  built  up  a  large  and  lucrative 
clientage.  As  a  lawyer  Mr.  Butler  ex- 
celled as  a  counselor  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  cases.  As  an  advocate  and  ora- 
tor his  style  was  colloquial  and  quiet — 
never  noisy  and  declamatory,  while  his 
language  was  wonderfully  pure  and  beau- 
tiful. He  was  never  humorous,  but  al- 
ways logical  and  convincing.  He  was 
noted  for  the  untiring  perseverance  with 
which  he  pushed  every  cause  through  the 
courts  and  he  was  regarded  as  a  most 
formidable  antagonist.  Few  of  his  com- 
petitors at  the  bar  possessed  the  same 
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degree  of  mental  strength  and  culture, 
and  few  were  so  indefatigable  in  their 
work.  Ovid  Butler  never  held  or  sought 
office.  He  was  diffident,  and  in  manner 
modest  and  unobtrusive.  Nevertheless, 
during  the  years  between  the  Mexican 
war  and  the  late  Civil  war  he  was  a  great 
power  in  the  higher  politics  of  Indiana. 
These  were  the  stirring  times  of  the  great 
anti-slavery  movement  which  culminated 
in  the  Rebellion  and  led  to  negro  emanci- 
pation. In  ISIS,  because  of  its  pro- 
slavery  proclivities,  he  abandoned  the 
Democratic  party.  He  was  active  in  or- 
ganizing the  Free  Soil  movement,  which 
in  August  of  that  year  resulted  in  the 
Buffalo  convention  and  nominated  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren  for  the  presidency.  The 
dominant  idea  of  this  party  was  the  non- 
extension  of  slavery  to  the  Territories.  It 
did  not  propose  to  disturb  slavery  in  the 
slave  States,  it  having  there  a  legal  right 
to  exist.  This  position  was  far  in  advance 
of  that  of  the  Whigs  or  Democrats,  which 
was  practically  pro-slavery.  He  was,  this 
year,  a  candidate  for  elector  on  the  Free 
Soil  ticket.  He  also  established  a  paper 
in  aid  of  this  movement,  styled  the  Free 
Soil  Banner.  Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  then 
only  a  stripling,  was  one  of  its  editors. 
Mr.  Butler  regarded  Henry  Clay's  com- 
promise measures,  passed  in  1850,  as  a 
hollow  truce.  When  the  Whigs  and  Dem- 
ocrats in  their  national  conventions  in 
1S52  accepted  these  measures  as  a  finality 
and  tacitly  agreed  that  there  should  be  no 
further  agitation  of  the  slavery  question, 
he  was  unwilling  to  acquiesce.      He  at 


once  took  steps  to  establish  a  paper,  The 
Indiana  Free  Democrat,  in  favor  of  free 
territories  and  in  opposition  to  pro-sla- 
very domination  in  national  affairs.  The 
paper  was  widely  circulated,  and  did 
much  during  the  next  two  years  toward 
keeping  the  anti-slavery  cause  before  the 
public.  He  also  established,  with  the 
same  object  in  view,  in  Cincinnati,  a  re- 
ligious anti-slavery  paper  in  connection 
with  the  Disciples  church,  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  In  1854,  in  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  the  pledges  of  1852,  Congress  re- 
opened the  slavery  agitation  by  repealing 
the  Missouri  compromise  act,  which  pro- 
hibited slavery  in  the  territories  north  of 
the  parallel  of  36°  30'.  This  repeal  ex- 
cited the  just  indignation  of  the  con- 
servative masses  of  the  North,  and  raised 
a  furor  throughout  the  country.  It  af- 
forded a  rare  opportunity  for  Mr.  Butler 
and  other  anti-slavery  leaders  to  unite 
all  the  opponents  of  slavery  extension 
into  a  great  and  compact  political  party. 
In  furtherance  of  this  design,  the  Indiana 
State  Journal,  the  Whig  State  organ,  was 
purchased,  mainly  by  him,  and  converted 
into  an  anti-slavery  paper.  About  this 
time  he  wrote  a  call  for  a  mass  conven- 
tion of  all  the  opponents  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  compromise  act.  This  call 
was  signed  by  many  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens of  both  the  old  parties,  whereupon 
it  was  published  in  the  Journal,  and  re- 
published by  the  opposition  country  press 
of  the  State.  In  response  to  this  call  a 
huge  meeting  convened  in  the  old  state- 
house  yard,  variously  estimated  at  from 
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ten  to  twenty  thousand.  The  masses 
were  thoroughly  aroused  and  the  politi- 
cians ready  to  follow.  Among  others 
present  and  participating  were  Major 
Henry  S.  Lane,  the  recognized  leader  of 
the  old  Whig  party,  and  Judge  Oliver  P. 
Morton,  a  young  Democrat  of  marked 
ability,  both  of  whom  were  afterwards 
justly  distinguished  in  the  affairs  of  the 
State  and  Nation.  This  meeting,  the  idea 
of  which  Mr.  Butler  originated,  may  fair- 
ly be  considered  the  germ — the  begin- 
ning— from  which  sprang  the  Republican 
party  of  Indiana.  The  resolutions  then 
passed  covered  all  the  issues  of  the  great 
struggle  which  ensued.  Nothing  was  left 
out.  Everything  seemed  in  readiness  for 
immediate  action.  But  to  the  chagrin  and 
bitter  disappointment  of  Mr.  Butler,  his 
plans  were  thwarted  and  his  anticipated 
movement  sidetracked,  for  the  time,  by 
the  Know-nothing  craze,  which  suddenly 
swept  the  country  like  a  tornado,  but  as 
suddenly  disappeared.  This  foolish  po- 
litical episode  delayed  the  complete  or- 
ganization of  the  Republican  party  until 
1856,  when  it  made  a  valiant  but  unsuc- 
cessful effort  to  elect  General  Fremont 
to  the  Presidency.  During  these  eventful 
years  Mr.  Butler  was  not  only  a  leader 
and  educator  of  public  opinion,  but  the 
main  financial  stay  of  this  movement.  He 
gave  not  only  freely  of  his  time,  but  thou- 
sands of  his  money.  With  little  aid  from 
others  he  maintained  the  Indianapolis 
Daily  Journal,  then  a  money-losing  enter- 
prise, for  about  six  years.  For  his  faith- 
ful and  efficient  services  he  neither  asked 


nor  received  any  personal  reward  from 
the  Republican  party.  In  fact,  he  had  no 
other  ambition  than  that  which  was  real- 
ized in  the  destruction  of  slavery  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Union  upon  an  endur- 
ing basis.  It  is  needless  to  further  follow 
this  account  of  his  efforts  and  sacrifices. 
Enough  has  been  written,  however,  to 
clearly  indicate  that  Ovid  Butler,  during 
this  great  political  revolution,  was  the 
foremost  of  the  leaders  and  chief  among 
the  projectors  and  founders  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  of  Indiana.  After  his  retire- 
ment from  the  bar  he  gave  much  attention 
to  the  interests  of  the  Disciples'  church 
and  of  the  Northwestern  Christian  Uni- 
versity. For  many  years  he  and  some 
friends  had  in  mind  the  establishment  of 
an  institution  such  as  this  university,  and 
during  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of 
1840-50  they  obtained  its  charter,  which 
was  drafted  by  Mr.  Butler,  and  which 
thus  clearly  set  forth  the  object  of  the 
University:  "An  institution  of  learning 
of  the  highest  class  for  the  education  of 
the  youth  of  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  especially  of  the  Northwest; 
to  establish  in  said  institution  depart- 
ments or  colleges  for  the  instruction  of 
students  in  every  branch  of  liberal  and 
professional  education;  to  educate  and 
prepare  suitable  teachers  for  the  common 
schools  of  the  country;  to  teach  and  in- 
culcate the  Christian  faith  and  Christian 
morality  as  taught  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, discharging  as  uninspired  and 
without  authority  all  writings,  formulas, 
creeds  and  articles  of  faith  subsequent 
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thereto;  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  sci- 
ences and  arts."  For  twenty  years  he 
served  as  president  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  University,  retiring  in  1871 
ar  the  age  of  seventy.  In  1872  the  name 
of  the  University  was  changed  by  con 
sent  of  the  Indiana  Legislature,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  institution,  from  the  Northwestern 
Christian  University  to  Butler  Univer- 
sity. He  was  the  founder  of  this  institu- 
tion and  his  birthday  is  celebrated  annu- 
ally by  the  students  and  alumni.  Among 
the  latter  are  many  of  the  most  prominent 
citizens  of  Indiana  and  the  West.  Gen- 
eral John  Coburn,  in  his  memorial  address 
delivered  in  the  University  chapel  Febru- 
ary 7,  1882,  says  of  Mr.  Butler:  "His 
effort  was  to  be  useful,  to  elevate  and 
purify  society,  to  induce  men  to  live  a  bet- 
ter life,  to  ward  off  evils  which  ignorance, 
prejudice,  avarice  and  all  the  vices  breed. 
For  society  he  cleansed  the  fountain.  He 
planted  good  seed.  He  fenced  against 
ravagers.  He  put  up  finger  boards  at  the 
crossings.  He  cut  the  highways.  He 
drained  and  cleared  against  malaria.  He 
prepared  for  growth,  for  health,  for  prog- 
ress and  for  the  culture  of  man."  In 
1827  Mr.  Butler  married  Cordelia  Cole, 
who  died  in  18:i8.  In  18-10  he  married 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Elgin,  daughter  of  the 
late  Thomas  McQuat,  who  survived  him 
only  a  year,  dying  in  1882.  During  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  he  sought  quiet  and 
retirement  and  removed  his  residence 
from  his  old  home  in  town  to  his  farm 
north  of  the  city.    Here  his  family  assem- 


bled, his  children  and  their  children,  to 
enjoy  his  society  and  pay  respect  to  his 
wishes  in  all  things.  His  life  was  well 
spent  and  useful,  devoted  most  generous- 
ly to  the  good  of  his  fellow  men. 


NOBLE    C.    BUTLER. 

Noble  Chase  Butler,  Clerk  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Courts,  Indianapolis,  was  born 
at  Salem,  Washington  county,  Indiana, 
February  21,  1841.  His  parents  were 
John  H.  Butler,  whose  biography  is  pub- 
lished in  Volume  I  of  this  work,  and  Mary 
Chase  Butler,  both  of  them  belonging 
to  good  Quaker  families.  He  has 
one  brother,  Charles  H.  Butler,  who 
is  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  D.  C.  His  an- 
cestors on  the  father's  side  were 
members  of  the  colony  of  William 
Penn  and  were  among  the  early  settlers 
of  Philadelphia,  Westchester  and  Chester 
county.  Pennsylvania.  Many  members  of 
the  family  still  reside  in  the  same  locality 
and  are  prominent  citizens  of  the  State: 
William  Butler,  senior,  is  Judge  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  East- 
ern District  of  Pennsylvania;  Thomas  S. 
Butler  is  a  member  of  Congress;  William 
Butler,  junior,  is  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
highest  State  court  of  Chester  county; 
Samuel  Butler  was  treasurer  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  His  ancestors  on  the 
mother's  side  lived  at  Newport,  and  near 
that  city,  in  Rhode  Island.  Noble  C. 
Butler's  early  education  was  obtained  in 
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the  excellent  schools  of  Salem,  including 
the  Washington  County  Seminary  and  the 
Salem  Academy.  In  1860  he  entered  Han- 
over College,  where  he  remained  until  he 
had  completed  the  studies  of  the  junior 
year,  and  soon  afterwards  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  Company  H,  Ninety-third  In- 
diana Volunteer  Infantry.  He  served 
during  the  remainder  of  the  war  and  was 
honorably  discharged  in  the  fall  of  1865. 
The  larger  part  of  his  service  was  at  the 
headquarters  of  General  Ralph  P.  Buck- 
land,  General  Arthur  L.  Chetlain  and 
General  George  H.  Thomas,  where  he  was 
detailed  for  special  duty.  Immediately 
after  being  mustered  out  of  the  army  he 
became  a  student  of  the  law  in  the  office 
of  his  father,  who  was  then  the  ablest 
lawyer  at  the  Salem  bar.  The  following 
year  his  father  removed  to  New  Albany, 
where  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Gen- 
eral Walter  Q.  Gresham,  and  Noble  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  the  office  of  Butler 
&  Gresham.  He  also  took  a  course  of  in- 
struction and  lectures  in  Louisville  Law 
School.  Upon  his  admission  to  the  bar 
he  became  junior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Butler,  Gresham  &  Butler,  which  had  a 
very  large  practice  in  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Courts.  In  1867,  on  the  nomination 
and  recommendation  of  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  he  was  appointed  regis)  it 
in  bankruptcy  at  New  Albany  by  Judge 
David  McDonald,  of  the  United  States 
I  »ist i  ict  Court  for  the  District  of  Indiana, 
and  held  the  position  until  the  bank- 
ruptcy law  was  repealed.    As  register  in 


bankruptcy  he  transacted  more  business 
than  any  similar  officer  in  the  State  out- 
side of  Indianapolis.  Many  of  his  deci- 
sions are  published  in  the  National  Bank- 
ruptcy Register,  in  Bissell's  Reports,  in 
Federal  Cases,  and  other  publications  of 
legal  decisions  and  opinions.  He  was  also 
Master  in  Chancery  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  at  New  Albany.  He  was 
married  May  27,  1868,  to  Miss  Annie 
Browning.  of  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
whose  family  is  an  old  and  influential  one 
in  that  State.  Some  of  its  members  emi- 
grated to  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  one 
of  them,  Orville  H.  Browning,  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  in  the  Cabinet  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Seven  children,  three 
sons  and  four  daughters,  were  born  of 
this  marriage:  John  Armstrong  Butler, 
who  is  secretary  of  the  Indiana  Trust 
Company;  Mary  Browning  Butler,  Annie 
Browning  Butler,  Noble  Charles  Butler, 
Walter  Gresham  Butler,  Alice  Short  But- 
ler, and  Florence  Butler.  After  the  re- 
tirement of  Judge  John  H.  Butler  from 
practice  and  the  appointment  of  General 
Gresham  to  the  bench  of  the  Federal 
Court  Noble  C.  Butler  continued  in  the 
practice  of  law  alone  at  New  Albany  until 
June,  1879,  when  he  was  appointed  clerk 
of  the  Circuit  and  District  Courts  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Indiana 
by  Judges  Drummond  and  Gresham.  As 
clerk,  a  position  which  he  has  held  con- 
tinuously since  1879,  Mr.  Butler  has  had 
charge  of  the  funds  of  the  courts,  receiv- 
ing and  disbursing  very  large  sums, 
which   sometimes  aggregate  in  a  single 
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year  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 
He  has  also  served  by  appointment  as  spe- 
cial Master  in  Chancery,  at  Indianapolis, 
in  a  number  of  important  cases.  In  Au- 
gust, 1891,  by  agreement  of  the  parties 
and  on  their  request,  lie  was  appointed 
receiver  of  the  American  Wheel  Com- 
pany and  the  Kentucky  Wheel  Stock 
Company,  owning  seventeen  manufactur- 
ing plants  and  a  warehouse  and  sales- 
room. These  plants  were  located  in  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee  and  Massachusetts,  and  had 
two  thousand  employees.  Mr.  Butler,  as 
receiver,  operated  the  plants  and  contin- 
ued the  business  of  manufacturing  for 
more  than  a  year,  with  marked  success. 
He  was  engaged  with  the  business  of  the 
two  receiverships — in  operating  the 
plants,  disposing  of  the  property  and  dis- 
tributing the  funds — for  a  period  of  one 
year  and  eight  months,  and  within  that 
period  received  and  disbursed  two  million 
dollars  in  money;  sold  the  property  for 
the  additional  sum  of  one  million,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars  in 
notes,  and  paid  three  dividends — the  cred- 
itors of  the  American  Wheel  Company 
receiving  payment  of  their  claims  in  full. 
Mr.  Addison  By  bee,  one  of  the  directors 
and  general  manager  of  the  American 
Wheel  Company  before  its  failure,  said  in 
an  interview  published  in  the  Indianap- 
olis Journal:  "The  management  of  Mr. 
Butler  has  been  remarkably  capable.  1 
do  not  see  how  the  property  could  have 
been  managed  better."  Mr.  Butler  has  de- 
livered public  speeches  and  addresses  on 


many  occasions  and  on  a  great  variety  of 
subjects.  Among  his  published  addresses 
the  following  are  selected  for  mention  by 
title,  together  with  the  occasion  of  their 
delivery:  "Nationality  and  Civil  Service 
Reform,"  on  introducing  Carl  Schurz  to 
an  audience  at  New  Albany,  (1876);  "In- 
tellectual Living,"  before  the  Convention 
of  Southern  Indiana  Teachers  at  New  Al- 
bany, (187S);  "The  Substance  of  Patriot- 
ism," on  Decoration  Day  at  Indianapolis, 
(1880);  "The  Merit  System,"  on  introduc- 
ing Theodore  Roosevelt  at  Indianapolis, 
(1891);  "The  Manliness  of  Puritanism," 
before  the  New  England  Society  of  Indi- 
anapolis, (1897).  Others  scarcely  less 
important  have  been  delivered  before  the 
faculty  and  students  of  Wabash  College, 
the  faculty  and  students  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, the  Tuesday  Club  of  Richmond. 
St.  Paul's  Guild,  the  Indianapolis  Art  As- 
sociation, and  the  Western  Association  of 
Writers.  He  has  also  contributed  articles 
to  the  magazines  and  reviews  on  the 
"Public  Schools  and  National  Culture," 
"A  Political  Positivist,"  "Savonarola  and 
the  Renaissance,"  "The  Gospel  of  Cul- 
ture," and  has  frequently  contributed 
to  the  newspapers  editorial  articles 
on  legal  and  political,  educational 
and  literary  subjects.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  one  of  the  Executive  Com 
mittee  and  treasurer  of  the  State  Bar 
Association  of  Indiana.  Noble  C.  Butler 
is  a  lawyer  in  the  Baconian  inclusiveness 
of  the  word— "embracing  the  richness 
and  solidity  of  learning,  the  profundity  of 
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wisdom,  the  purity  of  morals,  the  sound- 
ness of  integrity,  the  ornaments  of  litera- 
ture, the  amiableness  of  urbanity,  the 
graces  of  modesty,  and,  generally,  the 
amenities  and  decorations  of  life."  His 
predilection  for  the  law  was  hereditary, 
but  he  was  also  thoroughly  indoctrinated 
before  admission  to  the  bar.  He  aspired 
after  excellence,  and  his  ambition  was  a 
spur  to  his  industry.  By  severe  and  sedu- 
lous application  he  acquired  a  thorough 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  legal 
principles,  which  a  discriminating  quality 
of  judgment  enables  him  to  classify  for 
use  in  argument  or  decision.  Profound 
understanding  of  a  principle  and  exact 
knowledge  of  a  law  enable  him  to  conjoin 
the  two  in  a  method  of  reasoning,  easily 
followed  and  leading  to  an  irresistible 
conclusion.  His  argument  is  character- 
ized by  strength  and  symmetry,  by  clear- 
ness and  sufficiency.  Many  of  his  pub- 
lished opinions  are  regarded  by  the  pro- 
fession as  the  best  and  most  logical  in- 
terpretation of  the  law  on  the  subjects 
treated.  Some  of  his  expositions  and  con- 
clusions in  the  treatment  of  new  ques- 
tions have  been  cited  with  respect  equal 
to  that  accorded  the  authoritative  expres- 
sion of  the  courts.  His  statement  of  a 
principle  or  a  conclusion  is  exegetic 
rather  than  dogmatic.  Mr.  Butler  has 
the  acuteness  of  intellect  which  dis- 
plays itself  in  the  analysis  of  ab- 
struse, complex  or  involved  ques- 
tions; but,  more  than  that,  he  pos- 
sesses large  constructive  ability — the 
capacity    for     observing    the     relations 


and  correlations  of  things;  the  power  of 
combining,  connecting  or  uniting  them  to- 
gether, in  formulating  a  judicial  decision 
or  a  legal  corollary.  He  is  in  the  best 
sense  a  lawyer.  Whatever  else  has  en- 
gaged his  thought  or  employed  his  time 
is  incidental.  His  culture  is  broad  and 
deep.  He  writes  with  fluency  of  language 
and  affluence  of  thought  on  most  subjects 
of  popular  concern.  His  voluminous  dis- 
course, spoken  and  written,  is  equally  free 
from  mannerism  and  persiflage.  His  style 
is  pure,  concise,  forceful,  elegant;  always 
logical,  but  never  didactic;  philosophical 
rather  than  emotional;  scholarly;  rich  in 
judicious  observations;  exhibiting  little 
imagination  or  sympathy.  His  argument 
appeals  to  the  judgment  and  the  under- 
standing rather  than  to  sentiment;  it  is 
strong  in  quality  or  reasoning,  but  weak 
in  pathos.  All  of  his  writings  are  felici- 
tous of  phrase  and  luminous  as  to  mean- 
ing. 


WILLIAM   Z.    STUART. 

William  Z.  Stuart,  jurist  and  lawyer, 
must  always  hold  an  eminent  place  in  the 
judicial  history  of  Indiana.  His  name 
will  be  found  in  the  short  register  of 
really  great  lawyers  who  gave  prestige 
to  the  bar  of  the  State  during  a  period  of 
thirty -five  years  succeeding  1840.  He  was 
born  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  a  suburb 
of  Boston,  December  25,  1811,  and  the 
first  nine  years  of  his  life  were  passed 
in   his   native   town.      His   parents.   Dr. 
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James  Stuart  and  Nancy  Allison,  were 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  who  had  emigrated 
from  Aberdeen  to  America.  When  Wil- 
liam was  nine  years  of  age  the  family  re- 
turned to  the  ancestral  home  at  Aber- 
deen, where  he  spent  the  next  five  years 
under  the  careful  tuition  and  training  of 
his  mother,  who  was  a  woman  of  superior 
intelligence,  rare  culture  and  refinement. 
He  became  restive  under  the  strict  rule  of 
Scotch  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland,  when 
he  remembered  the  freer  atmosphere  and 
larger  liberty  of  his  childhood  in  America. 
He  felt  the  illiberality  of  the  exactions 
and  the  severity  of  the  discipline  as  a 
repression  of  his  ambition,  although  he 
loved  his  mother  with  all  the  strength  of 
filial  attachment  and  to  the  end  of  her 
life  remembered  gratefully  her  affection- 
ate devotion  to  him  in  the  dual  capacity 
of  mother  and  teacher.  At  fourteen  he 
left  home  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
parents  and  broke  the  restraint  of  his  en- 
vironment by  returning  to  America.  His 
mind  was  unusually  cultivated  for  his 
years,  as  evidenced  by  his  acquisition  of 
some  of  the  best  English  literature  aud 
his  taste  for  reading  standard  works. 
Landing  in  the  United  States  without 
money  or  acquaintance,  he  sustained  him- 
self from  the  beginning  by  engaging  as 
clerk  in  a  drug  store  at  New  Bedford, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  remained  two 
years.  Going  thence  to  Boston,  he  se- 
cured employment  in  the  same  avocation 
and  at  the  same  time  took  up  the  study  of 
medicine,  which  he  pursued  with  a  view 
to   entering   that  profession.     One    who 


knew  Judge  Stuart  in  his  maturity  could 
not  but  rejoice  that  his  early  preference 
for  medicine  was  succeeded  by  a  stronger 
preference  for  the  law.  Although  he 
might  have  become  a  successful  physi- 
cian, the  peculiar  qualities  that  adorn  the 
bench  and  the  bar  were  so  inwrought  in 
the  fiber  of  his  being  that  equal  success 
in  any  other  profession  would  seem  to 
have  been  problematic.  And  yet  it  must 
be  admitted  that  in  his  modest  career  as 
a  drug  clerk  there  was  no  prophecy  of  his 
future  greatness  as  a  lawyer.  About  this 
time  he  was  fortunate  in  securing  the 
friendship  of  the  famous  Dr.  Kirk,  of  Bos- 
ton, through  whose  advice  he  decided  to 
obtain  a  collegiate  education.  His  prep- 
aration for  admission  to  Amherst  College 
was  completed  at  the  academy  in  one 
year.  During  the  four  years  of  his 
studentship  in  college  he  earned  the 
money  for  personal  expenses  by  tutoring 
individual  students  and  teaching  school 
in  winter.  His  habits  were  frugal,  and, 
by  the  exercise  of  rigid  economy,  he  was 
able  to  pay  his  way  and  complete  the 
curriculum  in  four  years.  He  was 
graduated  in  1S33  with  one  of  the 
class  honors.  After  graduation  he 
resorted  to  teaching  as  the  best  re- 
source for  obtaining  ready  money,  serv- 
ing one  year  as  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  and  two 
years  as  principal  of  Mayville  Academy 
at  Westfield,  New  York.  He  was  admira- 
bly qualified  for  the  duties  of  instructor 
by  thorough  knowledge  of  the  text  books, 
by  experience  and  the  capacity  to  commu- 
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nicate  his  knowledge.  He  had  decided, 
however,  to  enter  the  profession  of  law, 
and  during  his  residence  at  Westfleld, 
while  holding  the  position  of  principal  of 
the  academy,  he  studied  the  elementary 
books  under  the  direction  of  Judge  Pot 
ter.  In  1836  he  came  west  and  settled  at 
Logansport,  Indiana,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  without  delay  en- 
tered into  a  miscellaneous  practice,  which 
soon  extended  into  all  of  the  courts  from 
a  justice  of  the  peace  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State.  The  settlements 
along  the  upper  Wabash  were  new,  but 
the  early  settlers  were  perhaps  relatively 
more  litigious  than  their  descendants 
and  successors.  The  late  Senator  Daniel 
D.  Pratt  and  Judge  Horace  P.  Piddle 
were  the  chief  competitors  of  Mr.  Stu- 
art at  first,  and  the  three  were  leaders  of 
tlie  Cass  county  bar,  and  companions  in 
riding  circuit,  for  many  years.  In  1845 
Mr.  Stuart  was  elected  prosecuting  at- 
torney for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  dis- 
charged his  official  duty  with  ability. 
He  was  not  especially  severe  on  petty  of- 
fenders, but  was  earnest,  vigilant  and  re- 
sourceful in  the  prosecution  of  a  person 
indicted  for  felony,  especially  for  a  capital 
offense.  He  studied  and  mastered  every 
phase  of  the  case;  he  was  the  majesty  of 
the  law  personified,  and  permitted  no 
guilty  man  to  escape.  It  is  a  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  prosecution  of  the  state's 
cases  was  not  congenial,  and  his  employ- 
ment was  almost  uniformly  for  the  de- 
fense, except  during  his  term  as  official 
prosecutor.      Judge  Stuart    was    not  an 


office-seeker.  He  loved  his  profession  and 
rose  in  it  rapidly  to  the  highest  rank. 
Only  en  rare  occasions  did  he  consent  to 
serve  in  official  station.  He  was  elected 
in  1851  to  rep  resent  his  county  in  the 
first  general  assembly  held  under  the  new 
Constitution.  In  that  position  he  was 
able  to  render  a  service  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  State.  It  was  necessary  to 
adjust  existing  statutes  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  and  formulate  a  code 
practice  for  the  several  courts.  Judge 
Stuart  was  the  chief  instrumentality  in 
perfecting  this  great  work,  whose  perma- 
nence is  the  test  of  its  excellence.  The 
procedure  formulated  at  the  middle  of 
the  century  governs  to-day  with  compara- 
tively little  modification.  Before  the 
close  of  the  legislative  session  Judge 
Stuart's  reputation  for  legal  acumen  and 
practical  wisdom  had  extended  in  all  di- 
rections to  the  boundaries  of  the  State. 
As  an  immediate  sequence  of  his  distin- 
guished service  he  was  elected  in  1852  to 
the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
opinions  written  by  him  during  his  mem- 
bership of  that  tribunal  are  cited  by  law- 
yers and  authors  of  text  books,  whose 
learning  qualifies  them  to  speak  with 
authority,  as  models  of  judicial  decision 
— for  clearness  of  expression,  conciseness 
of  statement  and  force  of  reasoning. 
Many  of  them  evidence  deep  research  in- 
to the  history  and  evolution  of  the  law 
and  thorough  understanding  of  the  foun- 
dation principles  of  jurisprudence.  Sim- 
plicity and  directness  characterize  all  of 
his  judicial  utterances.  His  language  was 
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not  only  plain  and  strong,  but  also  ele- 
gant. His  early  habit  of  study  was 
sedulously  preserved  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
In  1850,  while  serving  on  the  bench,  he 
was  nominated  as  the  candidate  of  his 
party  for  Congress  and  made  the  canvass 
in  opposition  to  Schuyler  Colfax,  but  the 
] partisan  majority  was  against  him.  He 
was  not  a  political!  or  a  time-server.  He 
had  little  taste  for  the  disputations  of  the 
hustings,  and  none  of  the  small  arts  of  the 
demagogue.  He  was  trained  for  the  more 
elevated  combats  of  the  forum,  in  which 
he  was  the  peer  of  the  ablest.  Few  of 
the  giants  at  the  bar  measured  up  to  his 
standard,  as  a  logician,  a  rhetorician  and 
a  tactician.  He  was  equally  prepared  to 
parry  and  to  thrust.  The  salary  allowed 
by  the  State  to  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  no  adequate  compensation  for 
t In*  services  of  such  a  lawyer  as  Judge 
Stuart,  and  therefore,  after  completing 
five  years  of  the  term,  he  resigned  in  1857 
to  accept  the  position  of  general  solicitor 
of  the  Toledo  &  Wabash  railway  com- 
pany. Early  and  late,  year  in  and  year 
out,  without  rest  or  vacation,  he  contin- 
ued in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  with 
ever  growing  ability  and  ever  broadening 
reputation  as  a  railroad  lawyer,  until  the 
autumn  of  1875,  when  overtaxed  nature 
exhibited  the  danger  signal  and  com- 
pelled a  stop.  Incessant  labor  had 
impaired  his  vitality  and  left  it 
without  sufficient  energy  for  recup- 
eration. He  died  May  7,  1S7G,  at 
Clifton  Springs,  New  York,  whither  he 
had   gone  with  his  family  in  the  early 


spring  with  the  fond  hope  of  improving 
his  health.  In  1868  Amherst  College  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  In 
1870  he  was  the  choice  of  his  party  for 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  declined 
the  proffered  honor.  He  had  a  passion 
for  military  history  and  historic  battles. 
He  was  able  to  draw  accurate  maps  of 
the  principal  battlefields  of  Europe  and 
America  during  the  last  century,  and  lo- 
cate the  contending  forces.  He  was  not  a 
public  leader,  but  a  firm  advocate  of 
measures  which  his  judgment  approved. 
Trained  in  the  Presbyterian  faith  he  be- 
lieved in  its  doctrines,  but  never  united 
with  the  church.  At  home,  as  the  dig- 
nified and  trusted  head  of  the  family,  his 
cordiality  and  social  qualities  were  al- 
ways marked,  and  his  hospitality  was  un- 
stinted. Judge  Stuart  was  married  in 
1838  to  Minerva  Potter,  daughter  of 
Judge  Potter,  of  Westfield,  New  York, 
who  died  in  184G,  leaving  a  daughter  and 
two  sons:  Venetia,  Seldon  P.,  deceased, 
and  Francis  H.  In  1849  Judge  Stuart 
married  Sarah  Scribner  Benedict,  of 
Verona,  New  York.  Four  sons  were  born 
of  this  union:  Charles  B.  and  Thomas 
A.,  who  are  deceased,  and  William  V.  and 
William  Z.,  living. 


LYMAN   S.   AYRES. 

Lyman  S.  Ayres  was  born  on  a  farm 
near  Oswego,  New  York,  September  24, 
1824.  Work  on  the  farm  was  not  suited 
to   his   disposition   and   therefore  at   an 
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early  age  he  left  home  to  find  an  occupa- 
tion   more    congenial.     Self-reliant    and 
manly,  even  as  a  boy,  he  started  out  to 
learn  something  of  the  world  and  find  his 
own  place  among  the  busy  people.      He 
made  his  own  way  in  honorable  fashion  to 
Montville,  a  mere  hamlet  of  Geauga  coun- 
ty, Ohio,  about  seven  miles  from  Paines- 
ville.     There  he  entered  upon  a  mercan- 
tile career,  which  expanded  under  subse- 
quent favorable  conditions  until  he  be- 
came the   leading  retail   merchant  of  a 
great  State.    At  first  he  traveled  on  foot, 
carrying  a  peddler's  pack  of  dry  goods 
and  notions,  which  he  sold  to  farmers 
and  others  in  the  adjacent  territory.    At 
the  end  of  one  year  he  had  prospered  suf- 
ficiently to  indulge  himself  the  luxury  of 
a  horse  and  wagon,  and  thenceforth  he 
carried  a  pack  no  more.    For  five  years  he 
peddled  his  merchandise  from  house  to 
house    in  the    counties  of    northeastern 
Ohio,  and  within  that  period  he  accumu- 
lated the  requisite  amount  of  capital  to 
open  a  general  store,  in  the  town  of  Char- 
don,  the  county  seat  of  Geauga,  in  part- 
nership   with    his    brother-in-law,   John 
Murray.      He    remained    there,  occupied 
with  the  business  of  a  country  merchant, 
until  1864,  when  he  sold  his  interest  in 
the  store  to  his  partner  and  removed  to 
Geneva,    New     York.      At    Geneva    he 
formed  a  partnership  in  the  mercantile 
business  which  was  continued  until  1872, 
when  he  purchased  an  interest  in  a  retail 
dry  goods  house  at  Indianapolis,  and  en- 
tered into  a  partnership  under  the  firm 
name  of  N.  R.  Smith  &  Ayres.    Mr.  Ayres 


then  removed  to  New  York  City,  where 
he  remained  for  two  years,  coming  thence 
to  Indianapolis  to  assume  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  the  business  from 
which  Mr.  Smith  retired.  The  style  of 
the  firm  was  then  changed  to  L.  S.  Ayres 
&  Co.,  a  name  under  which  the  business 
has  ever  since  been  conducted.  Mr.  Ayres 
very  soon  demonstrated  his  capacity  to 
manage  a  large  business.  He  possessed 
the  executive  faculty  in  a  very  marked 
degree — the  faculty  of  estimating  men  as 
to  their  adaptation  to  particular  places, 
and  planning  work  to  be  done  by  others. 
His  judgment  was  rarely  at  fault  in  se- 
lecting a  boy  for  any  place,  however  ob- 
scure, and  it  may  be  spoken  in  his  praise 
that  many  of  the  boys  starting  on  the 
lowest  round  of  the  ladder  in  his  store 
climbed  into  positions  of  authority  and 
responsibility,  through  their  own  merit, 
aided  by  his  unfailing  encouragement 
and  support.  Mr.  Ayres  had  the  mental 
grasp  of  a  large-minded  business  man. 
For  twenty-two  years  he  managed  the 
store  which  bears  his  name,  and  under 
his  guiding  hand  its  trade  was  ever  in- 
creasing. He  was  modest  and  unassum- 
ing in  demeanor,  never  aspiring  to  public 
office  or  accepting  the  position  of  leader- 
ship in  affairs  for  which  his  abilities  and 
character  furnished  high  qualifications. 
He  was  earnest  and  sincere  in  his  con- 
victions, whether  they  related  to  the  af- 
fairs of  business,  to  the  moral  and  relig- 
ious duties,  or  to  the  affairs  of  State. 
His  membership  was  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal    church,    but    during    his    resi- 
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dence  at  Indianapolis  he  attended  the 
services  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
church.  His  standard  of  commercial 
honor  and  integrity  was  high  and  his 
fortune  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  was  accumulated  in  legiti- 
mate trade,  without  wronging  or  defraud- 
ing any  man.  He  was  never  tempted  to 
engage  in  speculation,  always  preferring 
the  safer  and  wiser  methods  of  trade,  in 
which  the  margins  represented  the  honest 
earnings  of  labor  and  capital.  He  al- 
lowed no  avoidable  waste,  or  useless  ex- 
travagance. Heads  of  departments  were 
held  strictly  accountable,  while  relations 
of  confidence  and  mutual  esteem  were  al- 
ways maintained  between  the  general  and 
subordinate  heads.  His  accumulations 
were  a  result  of  careful  saving.  He 
believed  in  the  principles  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and  while  never  participating 
actively  in  a  canvass  he  was  a  liberal  con- 
tributor to  the  campaign  funds.  He  was 
not  a  member  of  any  secret  order,  but  his 
gifts  to  public  and  private  charities  were 
large.  Charitable  organizations  always 
found  in  him  a  staunch  benefactor, 
one  whose  contribution  could  be  counted 
before  it  was  called  for  with  the  same 
certainty  as  if  it  were  already  in  the 
treasury.  Mr.  Ayres  was  a  man  of  most 
kindly  disposition,  cordial  and  gentle  in 
social  intercourse.  He  was  accessible  to 
his  employees  under  all  circumstances, 
and  if  any  one  had  a  complaint  or  a  griev- 
ance he  had  time  to  listen.  His  demands 
upon  their  time  were  never  excessive  or 
unreasonable.     The  business    house    was  I 


closed  at  noon  on  Saturdays  during  the 
summer  months,  in  order  that  all  might 
enjoy  a  half  holiday,  and  it  was  never 
opened  for  trade  in  the  evening.  His  gen- 
erous nature  was  also  just,  as  everyone 
who  knew  him  intimately  well  under- 
stood. He  was  loyal  in  his  friendship 
and  generously  remembered  the  friends 
of  his  youth.  The  tenor  of  his  life  was 
even,  and  in  all  his  relations  he  was  hon- 
orable and  reliable.  The  lesson  of  such 
a  man's  life  is  worth  something  in  any 
community — the  sagacious  man  of  busi- 
ness, holding  in  mind  the  complex  details 
of  merchandising  in  numerous  depart- 
ments; the  quiet  citizen,  who  discharges 
with  seriousness  and  conscientious  fidel- 
ity the  duties  of  citizenship;  the  benevo- 
lent and  generous  Christian,  who  recog- 
nizes the  claims  of  humanity  and  seeks  to 
befriend,  improve  and  uplift  those  who 
need  help — such  a  man  has  not  lived  in 
vain.  He  has  been  successful.  The  mem- 
ory of  his  modest  worth,  exemplified  in 
unobtrusive  doing,  will  not  perish  from 
the  eartb.  It  is  very  precious  to  the  fam- 
ily whose  circle  was  broken  by  his  death. 
This  comprised  the  wife  of  his  young 
manhood,  Helen  Murray,  whom  he  mar- 
ried at  Concord,  Ohio,  September  10, 
1840,  and  his  three  children,  Mrs.  Emma 
YVhoelock,  Frederick  Murray  Ayres  and 
Katherine  Ayres.  His  death  occurred 
May  7,  1800.  As  a  fitting  close  of  this 
sketch  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Ayres  adopted  by 
his  employes  is  subjoined: 

"Unostentatious,  kindly,  pure,  was  the 
life  of  the  man  who  lias  left  us.       Like  a 
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benediction,  the  memory  of  his  generous 
deeds  and  cheering  words  will  ever  lin- 
ger. How  much  his  sunny  presence  will 
be  missed,  few,  save  those  who  for  years 
have  been  closely  associated  with  him  in 
every  day  business  relations,  can  under- 
stand. Upright  in  all  his  dealings,  he 
won  our  perfect  trust,  and  never,  in  all 
the  years,  caused  it  to  waver.  His  unfail- 
ing kindness  and  thoughtfulness  won  for 
him  our  steadfast  love.  We  felt  instinct- 
ively, that  any  trouble,  real  or  imagined, 
if  carried  to  Mr.  Ayres,  would  be  speedily 
and  satisfactorily  adjusted. 
"  'His  greeting  smile  was  pledge  and  pre- 
lude 
Of  generous  deeds  and  kindly  words.' 

"His  mere  presence  was  an  aid  and  an 
inspiration  to  better  deeds.  His  kindly 
temper,  his  quick  sympathies,  his  genial 
nature,  made  him  the  personal  friend  of 
every  one  who  knew  him  long  or  well. 
To  each  and  all  of  us  he  was  a  friend  in- 
deed. Among  us  all  no  one  was  nearer 
to  the  other  than  he  was  to  each.  It  is 
with  sorrow  unspeakable  that  we  feel  this 
parting.  The  example  of  his  life— his 
memory  fragrant  with  good  deeds  and 
kindness— will  be  with  us  always  a 
source  of  strength." 


GILBERT  0.  VANCAMP. 

VanCamp  is  one  of  the  good  old  Hol- 
land names  (originally  spelled  "Van 
Oampen")  transplanted  in  New  Jersey 
and  New  York  during  the  colonial  period. 
The  bearers  of  it  were  brave  and  patriotic 
men  who  loved  liberty  and  independence 
and  believed  in  the  Christian  religion. 
Gilbert  C.  VanCamp  is  a  descendant  of 
the  New  Jersey  branch  of  the  family. 
His  grandfather  served  as  Captain  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  Revolutionary  War,  enter- 
ing the  army  from  the  Jersey  Colony  and 
rendering  valiant  service    as    a    patriot. 


His  father,  Charles  VanCamp,  came  to 
the  Territory  of  Indiana  from  the  vicinity 
of  Trenton  and  settled  near  Harrison,  in 
Dearborn  county,  in  1804.  Here  he  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  the  wagon  maker's 
trade,  living  in  that  county  and  Franklin 
until  his  death  in  1863  at  Metamora. 
While  living  near  Harrison  he  married 
Mary  Halstead,  a  native  of  Rochester, 
New  York,  born  in  1800,  the  daughter  of 
James  Halstead  who  with  his  family  set 
out  for  the  New  West,  with  a  party  of 
emigrants,  when  Mary  was  eight  years 
old.  They  traveled  by  wagon  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Allegheny  river,  where  they 
sold  their  wagons  and  horses,  invested 
the  proceeds  in  lumber,  constructed  a  raft 
and  floated  down  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio 
rivers  with  their  household  goods  to 
North  Bend,  a  short  distance  below  Cin- 
cinnati. The  place  was  then  somewhat 
famous  as  the  residence  of  General  W.  H. 
Harrison,  Governor  of  Indiana  Terri- 
tority  and  soon  afterwards  the  hero  of 
Tippecanoe.  Members  of  this  little  col- 
ony bought  land  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  not 
far  from  the  Indiana  line.  Murat  Hal- 
stead, the  journalist  and  war  correspon- 
dent, belongs  to  this  branch  of  the  Hal- 
stead family.  Gilbert  C.  VanCamp  was 
born  at  Brookville,  Franklin  county,  De- 
cember 25,  1817,  the  son  of  Charles  and 
Mary  (Halstead)  VanCamp.  His  education 
was  obtained  in  private  schools  con- 
ducted in  the  neighborhood,  as  the  system 
of  public  schools  for  the  young  State  was 
not  yet  organized.  When  seventeen  years 
old  he  procured  a  situation  in  a  flour  mill 
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near  Brookville  and  learned  the  trade  of 
miller.  He  was  economical  and  frugal, 
saving  his  wages  until  at  the  end  of  four 
years  his  capital  enabled  him  to  engage 
in  business  on  his  own  account.  Form- 
ing a  partnership  with  Mr.  Fudge,  under 
the  style  of  Fudge  &  VanCamp,  he 
opened  a  store  for  the  sale  of  tinware  and 
stoves,  which  was  probably  the  first  stove 
store  established  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  VanCamp  assumed  the  active  man- 
agement of  the  business  and  also  learned 
the  trade  of  tinner,  making  with  his  own 
hands  many  of  the  articles  sold.  After 
four  years  of  this  mercantile  and  me- 
chanical business  at  Brookville  he  sold 
his  interest  and  for  a  while  resumed  mill- 
ing. From  1845  to  1860  he  carried  on 
trade  in  stoves  and  tinware,  the  last  sev- 
en years  of  the  time  at  Greensburg.  In 
I860  he  removed  to  Indianapolis,  where 
he  became  associated  with  Calvin  Fletch- 
er and  Martin  Williams,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Fletcher,  Williams  &  VanCamp, 
for  the  introduction  of  the  cold  storage 
process  of  preserving  fruits,  meats,  etc. 
Mr.  VanCamp,  as  manager  of  the  firm's 
business,  erected  a  warehouse  with  walls 
three  feet  in  thickness,  with  a  filling  of 
cut  straw,  the  inner  surface  being  lined 
with  galvanized  iron  and  the  outside  cov- 
ered with  sheet  iron.  This  was  the  first 
satisfactory  and  successful  experiment  in 
the  nature  of  a  cold  storage  warehouse, 
the  principle  of  which  has  been  since 
adopted  in  the  ordinary  refrigerator  and 
in  refrigerator  cars  for  the  transportation 
of  fresh  fruits  and  fresh  meats.  His  first 


experiments  were  directed  exclusively  to 
the  preservation  of  fruits,  but  soon  they 
were  extended  to  the  storage  of  partially 
cured  hams  and  subsequently  they  were 
enlarged  indefinitely  until  the  business  of 
cold  storage  in  its  various  forms  and  uses 
has  grown  to  immense  proportions.  Mr. 
VanCamp  early  developed  a  genius  for 
invention,  and  ingenuity  in  construction 
to  make  his  inventions  practical.  In  1862 
the  idea  of  preserving  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  by  canning  them  in  summer 
for  winter  consumption  suggested  itself 
to  him  and  straightway  he  demonstrated 
its  practicability.  Beginning  in  a  small 
way  he  improved  and  perfected  the  meth- 
ods, and  increased  the  scope  of  his  opera- 
tions until  the  business  of  canning  by  the 
VanCamps  and  others  has  grown  into  a 
great  and  prosperous  industry,  making  it 
possible  to  serve  the  table  in  any  part  of 
the  civilized  world  with  fruit  and  vege- 
tables every  day  of  the  year.  The  Van- 
Camp Packing  Company  was  incorpor- 
ated in  1882,  with  Gilbert  C.  VanCamp  as 
president,  a  position  which  he  has  held 
continuously  to  the  present  time.  His 
son  Frank  is  treasurer  and  general  mana- 
ger. As  suggestive  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  business  it  may  be  stated  this  com- 
pany used  six  million  tin  cans  in  its  oper- 
ations last  year,  shipping  its  products  to 
every  state  and  territory  of  the  Union 
and  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  It  sells  only  to  wholesale  groc- 
ers. Mr.  VanCamp  was  married  March  28, 
1844,  to  Mary  Ann  Gregg,  who  died  five 
years  later  without  issue.      In  October, 
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1S50,  lie  married  Hester  Jane  Raymond, 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Amy  (Fluelling) 
Raymond  of  Franklin  county.  The  Ray- 
monds are  of  French  descent,  but  the  fam- 
ily came  from  New  York  to  Indiana  and 
lived  on  a  farm  in  Franklin  county.  As 
the  fruit  of  this  marriage  nine  children 
were  born,  four  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 
The  living  are  Mary,  wife  of  Thomas  B. 
Jackson,  Cortland;  Clara,  wife  of  John 
W.  Bowlus;  George  and  Frank — all  of 
them  residents  of  Indianapolis,  and  liv- 
ing near  their  parents.  At  the  age  of 
eighty-one  years  Gilbert  C.  VanCamp  is 
as  active  and  vigorous  as  the  average 
man  of  sixty.  He  has  had  a  busy  life  and 
one  of  great  usefulness.  The  industries 
he  has  established  have  extended  their 
benefits  to  thousands  in  the  form  of  re- 
munerative employment,  and  carried 
blessings  to  millions  in  the  form  of  better 
food.  He  has  been  instrumental  in  con- 
serving the  elements  and  forces  of  nature 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind  and  genera- 
tions yet  unborn  will  share  in  the  bene- 
fits his  modest  genius  has  conferred. 
Since  early  manhood  he  has  been  a  pro- 
fessor of  Christianity,  first  uniting  with 
the  Methodist  and  subsequently  with  the 
Presbyterian  church.  He  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  old  Fifth  Presbyterian 
church,  which  was  afterwards  merged  in- 
to another,  but  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  church  of  Indian- 
apolis. He  participates  iu  the  activities 
of  the  church  and  in  the  organized  chari- 
ties of  the  city.  His  temperament  is 
sanguine  and  his  disposition   charitable. 


Politically  he  was  a  Whig  and  became  a 
Republican  when  the  Whig  party  dis- 
solved. He  has  never  been  a  candidate 
for  political  office.  By  industry  and  fru- 
gality he  has  acquired  a  competence,  with 
which  lie  is  entirely  content.  Had  his 
mind  and  heart  been  set  on  money-mak- 
ing, he  could  have  amassed  a  colossal  for- 
tune. It  is  the  greater  glory  of  his  life 
that  it  has  not  been  exclusive  or  selfish 
or  sordid,  and  that  so  many  others  have 
been  sharers  in  the  fruits  of  his  pro- 
ductive industries  and  his  beneficial  in- 
ventions. 


HARVEY  G.  CAREY. 

Harvey  Gatch  Carey,  M.  D.,  was  of  En- 
glish extraction,  being  descended  in  a 
direct  line  from  John  Carey,  who,  about 
1034,  left-his  native  Somersetshire  to  join 
the  Plymouth  colony  in  America.  Five 
years  later  the  Pockonocket  Indians 
made  a  grant  of  land  to  the  colonists,  of 
a  section  of  which  John  Carey  became 
proprietor.  He  was  active  in  the  set- 
tlement of  Duxbury  and  Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts,  being  the  first  constable 
and  first  town  clerk  of  the  latter  place, 
which  was  incorporated  in  1656.  A  part 
of  the  tract  of  land  settled  by  him  has 
always  remained  in  the  family,  having 
been  handed  down  through  eight  genera- 
tions. In  1644  John  Carey  married 
Elizabeth  Godfrey,  whose  father,  Francis 
Godfrey,  was  among  the  earliest  settlers 
in  Bridgewater.  John  Carey  of  the  next 
generation,    born    in    1645,    married    a 
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daughter  of  Samuel  Allen,  and  directly 
descended  from  them  we  find  Ezra  Carey, 
born  in  Morris  county,  New  Jersey,  in  the 
year  1735.  This  Ezra  Carey  married 
Lydia  Thompson,  and  in  1877  they  lo- 
cated in  western  Pennsylvania,  taking 
with  them  an  infant  son,  Cephas — father 
of  Harvey  Gatch  Carey.  At  fourteen, 
Cephas  Carey  removed  with  his  parents 
to  Ohio,  and  his  youth  and  prime  were 
spent  upon  a  farm  in  Shelby  county,  from 
which  he  moved  into  the  town  of  Sidney, 
where  he  dwelt  for  thirty  years  and  died 
at  the  age  of  ninety-four.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  born  August  18,  1826,  in 
Shelby  county,  Ohio.  The  first  sixteen 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  upon  his 
father's  farm,  where  he  helped  to  till  the 
land  in  the  summer  season  and  went  to 
district  school  during  the  winter  months. 
Dissatisfied  with  the  limited  advantages 
afforded  by  the  home  schools,  he  Went  to 
Sidney,  Ohio,  in  1842,  and  became  a  pupil 
at  the  academy  of  Harrison  Maltley.  Two 
years  of  close  and  systematic  study  in 
this  institution  gave  him  proficiency  in 
the  English  branches,  and  that  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  and  Greek  indispensable  in 
the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession. 
Upon  leaving  the  academy,  he  entered 
upon  his  medical  studies  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Henry  S.  Conklin, — a  phy- 
sician of  high  standing  in  his  section  of 
the  State.  Young  Carey  remained  with 
Dr.  Conklin  for  three  years,  during  which 
time  he  regularly  attended  the  lectures 
of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  at  Cincin- 
nati, several  members  of  whose  faculty 


were  broadly  renowned  as  instructors. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  course  of  lec- 
tures our  ambitious  student  was  qualified 
for  his  degree  except  in  the  matter  of 
years.  Being  still  too  young,  he  con- 
tinued attendance  until  the  end  of  the 
third  term  when,  in  competitive  examina- 
tion he  was  chosen  from  a  class  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  as  interne  to  the  Com- 
mercial Hospital  of  Cincinnati.  After 
serving  in  the  hospital  for  the  customary 
year,  he  located,  in  April,  1849,  at  Day- 
ton, Ohio.  Soon  afterward  epidemic  chol- 
era broke  out  in  that  city — a  very  ill  wind, 
yet  one  that  blew  good  to  the  medical 
profession,  at  least — and  young  Dr.  Car- 
ey had  abundant  opportunity  to  prove  his 
skill.  He  had  already  had  charge  of  cases 
of  cholera  during  his  service  in  the  hos- 
pital, and  this  experience  was  invaluable 
to  him  in  his  encounter  with  the  grim 
enemy  at  Dayton.  His  success  in  treat- 
ing victims  of  the  epidemic  aided  in  es- 
tablishing him  with  the  profession,  and 
his  practice  grew  apace.  The  leisure  com- 
mon to  physicians  in  the  early  years  of 
their  practice  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Carey 
with  social  and  literary  labor  along  the 
line  of  his  profession.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  several  medical  societies,  ranging 
from  the  merely  local  to  national  organi- 
zations, and  contributed  regularly  to 
various  current  journals.  Although  feel- 
ing so  broad  an  interest  in  medical  mat- 
ters, however,  and  although  he  had  won  a 
most  enviable  degree  of  success,  both  in 
the  high  class  of  the  patronage  he  com- 
manded and  in   financial  result,  he  was 
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constrained  to  abandon  the  professional 
life  because  of  its  inroads  upon  his 
health.  In  18G3  he  moved  to  Indianapolis 
and  became  superintendent  of  the  Indi- 
ana Central  Railway.  During  that  and 
the  succeeding  year,  he  fulfilled  a  con- 
tract for  building  the  Richmond  &  Cov- 
ington Railroad — the  line  now  continuous 
between  Indianapolis  and  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Later  on  he  disposed  of  his  interest 
in  this  road,  and  invested  as  a  stock- 
holder in  the  Merchants'  National  Bank 
of  Indianapolis,  in  which  he  served  suc- 
cessively as  director,  vice-president  and 
president.  In  1879  he  retired  from  the 
activities  of  business  life,  but  subsequent- 
ly held  a  silent  membership  in  the  firm 
of  Layman,  Carey  &  Co.,  and  afterward 
became  vice-president  of  the  Van  Camp 
Hardware  and  Iron  Co.,  which  position  he 
held  until  stricken  with  his  final  illness. 
On  November  25,  1851,  Dr.  Carey  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Newman, 
daughter  of  Hon.  John  S.  Newman,  of 
Centreville,  Indiana— the  doctor  having 
first  met  and  become  acquainted  with 
.Miss  Newman  at  Cincinnati  whilst  both 
were  students,  and  the  nuptials  were  cele- 
brated in  the  house  in  which  the  bride 
had  been  born  and  reared.  Four  children 
came  to  bless  their  union.  Of  these,  one, 
Sidney  H.,  died  in  infancy.  Those  re- 
maining are:  Gertrude  N.,  wife  of  Dr. 
Henry  Jameson;  John  N.,  who  married 
Miss  Mary  Stewart;  and  Jacob  Lowe 
<'arey,  who  married  Angeline  Parmenter 
Brown,  of  Troy,  New  York.  Both  Dr.  and 
Mis.  ( !arey  were  members  of  the  Meridian 


Street  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  of 
Indianapolis,  in  the  building  of  which  the 
doctor  was  instrumental,  and  with  the 
interests  of  which  he  was  identified  dur- 
ing all  of  his  mature  life.  Since  his 
death,  which  occurred  December  14, 1895, 
Mrs.  Carey  has  been,  as  before,  a  faithful 
devotee  to  the  cause  of  the  church.  Pos- 
sessed of  a  highly  cultured  mind  and 
unusual  executive  ability,  her  activities 
are  of  acknowledged  value  in  whatever 
direction  she  devotes  them.  She  enters 
heartily  into  the  spirit  of  all  good  work 
and  is  a  generous  contributor  of  material 
benefits  to  charitable  enterprise.  While 
most  loyal  to  her  church,  she  is  a  lover 
of  the  home  as  well.  During  her  widow- 
hood she  has  continued  to  live  in  her 
home  at  the  corner  of  Illinois  and  North 
streets,  where  much  of  her  time  is  given 
to  systematic  reading  and  study.  She 
has  a  natural  aptitude  for  literary  pur- 
suits, and  the  circumstances  of  her  life 
have  fostered  intellectual  development 
and  achievement.  Dr.  Carey  always  felt 
a  deep  interest  in,  and  exerted  a  substan- 
tial influence  towards,  educational  prog- 
ress. The  public  schools  are  much  in- 
debted to  him,  jointly  with  Professor  A. 
C.  Shortridge  and  Mr.  Austin  H.  Brown, 
these  gentlemen  having  constituted  the 
triple  author  of  the  law  under  which  the 
public  library  of  the  city  is  so  favorably 
operated.  From  the  passage  of  this 
law,  in  1871,  to  the  date  of  his  death,  one 
term  only  excepted,  Dr.  Carey  belonged  to 
the  board  of  school  commissioners,  and 
fur  the  greater  part  of  that  time  acted  as 
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treasurer  of  the  board.  In  politics  Dr. 
Carey  was  Republican,  and  had  been  a 
stanch  adherent  to  the  interests  and 
principles  of  his  parly  from  the  time  of 
its  inception.  In  all  of  his  many  fields 
of  activity — professional,  commercial,  po- 
litical, educational,  religious — Dr.  Carey 
was  always  the  same  conscientious  work- 
er for  the  best  results,  not  only  the  best 
for  himself,  but  the  best  for  the  commun- 
ity he  represented  and  for  humanity  at 
large. 


JAMES  E.  ROBERTSON. 

James  E.  Robertson  was  born  in  Madi- 
son county,  Kentucky,  January  20,  1819, 
being  one  of  a  family  of  seven  children, 
of  whom  two  only  are  living.  His  father, 
Alexander  Robertson,  was  of  Scottish 
descent,  while  his  mother  sprang  from  a 
fine  old  Virginia  family.  His  parents 
moved,  in  1820,  to  Shelby  county,  Indiana, 
where  his  father,  who  was  a  farmer,  pur- 
sued his  rural  occupation  as  before.  On 
October  17,  1834,  the  senior  Robertson 
died,  leaving  James,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  at 
the  mercy  of  circumstances.  Although 
without  fortune,  and  meagerly  equipped 
with  education,  he  was  blessed  with  the 
inward  resources  of  pluck  and  persever- 
ance, which  brought  him  triumphantly 
through  many  a  rough  place.  At  sixteen 
he  engaged  to  work  at  farming,  his 
wages,  at  first  six  dollars  a  month,  being 
increased  until  they  reached  a  limit  of 
nine  dollars.  At  the  end  of  four  years 
he  had  saved  from  this  small  income  one 


hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  in  the 
meantime  had  been  able  to  supplement 
such  slender  education  as  he  had  ob- 
tained in  the  short  terms  of  a  country- 
school  by  six  weeks  under  the  tutelage  of 
an  accountant — a  drill  which  proved  of 
great  value  to  him  in  later  life.  On  Sep- 
tember 3,  1840,  Mr.  Robertson  was  mar- 
ried to  Eliza,  daughter  of  Jonathan 
Thompson,  and  of  their  six  children, 
three  boys  and  three  girls,  all  are  living. 
For  several  years  after  his  marriage,  Mr. 
Robertson  continued  at  farm  work,  then 
joined  with  two  other  men  in  a  contract 
for  building  a  railroad  between  Edinburg 
and  Shelbyville,  Indiana.  This  enterprise 
resulted  unfavorably,  the  little  he  had 
saved  being  swallowed  up;  but  he  cour- 
ageously accepted  a  second  contract,  for 
the  construction  of  a  road  from  Shelby- 
ville to  Rushville,  by  which  he  partially 
retrieved  his  losses.  The  history  of  his 
business  ventures  for  the  next  two  years 
is  one  of  vicissitude,  yet  not  of  discour- 
agement. In  the  autumn  of  1840  he  be- 
came engaged  in  making  brick,  and  sub- 
sequently erected  a  business  building  in 
Shelbyville.  In  1850,  at  the  solicitation 
of  Henry  T.  Gaines,  he  entered  into  a 
mercantile  partnership  with  that  gentle- 
man. Mr.  Gaines  shortly  withdrew,  how- 
ever, and  Mr.  Robertson  continued  the 
business  alone.  About  this  time,  July  1, 
1851,  Mrs.  Robertson  died,  the  body  be- 
ing laid  at  rest  in  Crown  Ilill  Cemetery, 
Indianapolis.  In  1863  Mr.  Robertson 
moved  his  family  to  Indianapolis  and 
went  into  the  dry  goods  business  in  what 
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was  then  called  Blake's  Row.  He  formed 
a  partnership  with  Mr.  Geisendorft,  after 
the  dissolution  of  which  he  continued  in 
the  same  line  at  No.  10  East  Wash- 
ington street.  In  1868  he  sold  out  and 
purchased  a  half  interest  in  the  whole- 
sale grocery  concern  of  Aquilla  Jones, 
J.  C.  Perry  at  the  same  time  obtaining  an 
interest  in  the  business.  Two  weeks  af- 
terward Mr.  Jones  disposed  of  his  inter- 
est to  Amos  Burchard,  who  withdrew  a 
year  later,  selling  his  share  to  George  T. 
Evans,  a  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Robertson ;  and 
Mr.  Evans  disposed  of  his  interest  at  the 
end  of  the  year  to  Alexander  M.  Robert- 
son, son  of  James  E.  On  January  1,  1874, 
his  health  having  become  enfeebled, 
Mr.  Robertson  sold  his  entire  interest  in 
the  business  to  his  son  and  J.  C.  Perry, 
and  retired,  investing  a  part  of  his  capi- 
tal in  the  Meridian  National  Bank,  of 
which  he  became  a  director  and  with 
which  he  was  connected  until  its  absorp- 
tion by  the  Merchants'  National  Bank  in 
1894.  In  1873  Mr.  Robertson  had  become 
a  stockholder  in  the  Franklin  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company,  being  three  years  later  ap- 
pointed its  president.  His  efficient  ad- 
ministration soon  put  this  institution  on 
a  thriving  basis,  assuring  regular  and 
substantial  dividends.  In  business  Mr. 
Robertson  was  always  a  conscientious  ob- 
server of  details,  and  this  thoroughness, 
added  to  his  native  integrity  and  daunt- 
less perseverance,  won  for  him  the  promi- 
nence he  enjoyed.  His  own  early  strug- 
gles made  him  appreciative  of  those  of 
other  earnest  young  men,  to  whom  he 


was  always  glad  to  extend  a  helping 
hand,  and  this  sympathetic  quality  bound 
him  warmly  to  many  friends.  On  Sep- 
tember 29, 1852,  at  Franklin,  Indiana,  Mr. 
Robertson  was  united  to  a  second  wife — 
Susan  A.  Gwinn,  widow  of  William 
Gwinn,  a  lady  of  high  character  and  a 
lifelong  devoted  worker  in  the  temper- 
ance cause.  There  were  four  children 
born  of  this  marriage,  three  of  whom  are 
living.  Their  mother  died  November  9, 
1893.  Mr.  Robertson's  life  has  been 
crossed  by  many  hardships  and  losses,  yet 
he  has  preserved  through  all  a  sanguine 
and  even  jovial  temper.  He  is  a  social 
man,  heartily  appreciating  a  good  story, 
and  with  a  childlike  fondness  for  inno- 
cent sports  and  games.  Cribbage  and 
euchre  furnish  a  favorite  pastime,  and  he 
is  a  skilled  backgammon  player.  Mr. 
Robertson's  early  religious  training  was 
in  the  Baptist  faith.  Latterly,  however, 
he  has  become  interested  in  Spiritualism, 
yielding  as  a  convert  to  that  belief,  in 
which  he  finds  consolation  and  happiness. 


JOHN    C.    SHOEMAKER. 

John  C.  Shoemaker,  the  veteran  jour- 
nalist, was  born  in  Perry  county,  Indi- 
ana, on  the  8th  of  April,  1826.  His  youth 
was  passed  in  agricultural  pursuits  in 
southern  Indiana.  He  turned  his  atten- 
tion almost  exclusively  to  the  growing  of 
fruit,  in  which  industry  he  was  remark- 
ably successful.  Mr.  Shoemaker  was 
raised  a  Whig  and  continued  in  that  doc- 
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trine  until  the  disintegration  of  that 
party  in  1852,  when  he  cast  his  influence 
with  the  Democratic  party,  to  which  his 
steady  and  undeviating  allegiance  has 
continued  until  this  day.  His  abilities  as 
a  politician  of  integrity  were  early  rec- 
ognized, and  he  was  known  as  one  com- 
petent to  discharge  his  duty  in  any  im- 
portant office.  Quick  to  avail  themselves 
of  a  servant  so  loyal  and  conscientious 
regarding  his  connections,  his  friends 
elected  him  treasurer  of  Perry  county 
when  he  was  but  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
He  succeeded  himself  in  a  second  term 
and  at  the  close  of  this  six  years  of  serv- 
ice as  county  treasurer  was  elected 
county  auditor.  At  the  age  of  thirty-two, 
in  1858,  he  was  elected  State  Senator  for 
the  counties  of  Perry,  Spencer  and  War- 
rick, in  opposition  to  Hon.  David  J. 
Laird.  Ten  years  later  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  which  body  he  became  distin- 
guished for  his  practical  views  and 
marked  success  in  procuring  the  enact- 
ment of  wholesome  legislation,  mainly 
upon  theories  which  he  had  originated 
and  given  strength  to  during  his  service 
in  the  Senate.  During  his  Senatorship 
party  feeling  was  at  full  tide.  The  great 
War  of  the  Rebellion  was  in  embryo  and 
was  rapidly  acquiring  form  and  volume. 
The  question  of  secession — that  crucial 
test  which  disintegrated  many  families 
and  wrecked  the  warmest  friendships — 
found  Mr.  Shoemaker  prepared  for  it 
without  a  moment's  vacillation.  His 
every  act  and  vote  and  his  entire  personal 


influence  was  for  the  preservation  of  Hi" 
Union  and  continued  so  during  the  coun- 
try's attempted  disruption.  In  1870  Mr. 
Shoemaker  was  elected  Auditor  of  the 
State.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
Indiana  never  had  a  more  efficient  State 
Auditor  than  John  C.  Shoemaker.  A  high 
order  of  practical  usefulness  character- 
ized his  entire  term  of  service  in  this  im- 
portant office.  When  he  had  retired 
therefrom  he  had  held  office  in  his  native 
State  for  eighteen  years.  Ten  of  the  best 
years  of  his  life  he  devoted  to  the  pub- 
lishing and  the  editing  of  the  Indianap- 
olis Sentinel.  From  1876  to  1886  this 
well-known  sheet  led  the  Democracy 
through  three  Presidential  campaigns 
and  finally  it  triumphed  in  the  election 
of  Cleveland.  After  participating  in  this 
most  satisfactory  achievement  Mr.  Shoe- 
maker retired  from  the  editorship  of  the 
Sentinel  and  became  engaged  in  other 
business.  Personally  Mr.  Shoemaker  is  a 
man  of  great  influence  and  yet  his  nature 
is  apparently  contradictory.  While  emo- 
tional and  susceptible  of  the  deepest  feel- 
ing, his  phlegmatic  temperament  fre- 
quently causes  him  to  be  misunderstood 
and  misjudged.  His  quiet  and  ostensibly 
indifferent  bearing  is  often  misinter- 
preted as  a  cold  indifference  and  a  cal- 
culating selfishness.  Those  who  know 
him  best,  however,  are  always  ready  to 
aver  how  completely  in  touch  he  is  with 
every  philanthropic  motive  and  how 
spontaneously  his  sympathies  are  given 
to  needy  and  worthy  people.  To  refuse 
to  befriend  such  is  entirelv  out  of  the 
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power  of  Mr.  Shoemaker  or  to  refuse  to 
lend  his  untiring  advocacy  to  what  he 
conceives  to  be  the  right  side  of  every 
question,  be  it  political  or  moral.  Mr. 
Shoemaker  has  given  the  flower  of  his 
years  to  the  service  of  his  country  and 
his  State.  He  is  one  of  that  class  of  citi- 
zens who  do  much  to  mold  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  commonwealth  in  which 
they  happen  to  live.  Courageous  and  of 
high  aim,  they  press  on  to  the  desired 
goal,  achieving  both  by  example  and  by 
personal  effort  great  good  for  their  party, 
and — better  still — for  their  country.  Mr. 
Shoemaker  has  served  well  in  all  his  va- 
ried capacities  and  deserves  from  his  fel- 
low citizens  the  tribute  of  their  respect 
and  admiration.  Mr.  Shoemaker  was 
married  to  Mahala  Stephenson  of  Perry 
county,  October  13,  1850.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Judge  John  Stephenson. 
This  lady  exercised  a  most  gracious  in- 
fluence over  his  subsequent  life,  possess- 
ing a  sweet,  amiable  disposition.  She 
was  all  that  a  devoted,  affectionate  wife 
and  mother  could  be.  Of  seven  children 
born  to  them  but  one  (Emma),  wife  of 
George  C.  Pearson,  survives. 


JOHN   COBURN. 


General  John  Coburn  was  born  in  In- 
dianapolis, Indiana,  October  27,  1825,  the 
son  of  Henry  P.  and  Sarah  (Malott)  Co- 
burn.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts, having  been  raised  on  a  farm, 
from  which  he  went  to  Harvard  College, 


graduating  in  1812.  He  studied  law,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Massachusetts, 
and  came  West  soon  afterwards,  lo- 
cating first  at  Corydon,  then  the  Capital 
of  the  State,  the  first  year  after  its  ad- 
mission in  181G.  He  removed  to  Indian- 
apolis in  1824  and  continued  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law  and  as  clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He 
died  in  Indianapolis  in  1854.  The  mother 
of  General  Coburn  died  in  180>6.  His 
paternal  ancestors  came  to  America  with 
the  Puritans  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  settled  in 
Dracut  township,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Merrimac  river.  Some  of  General  Co- 
burn's  relatives  own  and  are  still  living 
on  the  farm  in  Dracut  which  was  pur- 
chased from  the  Indians  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago.  The  title  was  from 
"John  Thomas,  a  Sagamore  of  Natic.'' 
Peter  Coburn,  the  great-grandfather  of 
our  subject,  was  a  captain  in  the  Con- 
tinental army  and  was  in  command  of 
his  company  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
His  grandfather,  also  named  Peter  Co- 
burn,  then  a  boy  of  sixteen  or  seventeen, 
was  likewise  engaged  in  this  memorable 
battle,  though  too  young  for  regular  en- 
listment. General  Coburn's  mother, 
Sarah  Malott,  was  a  native  of  Jefferson 
county,  Kentucky.  Her  ancestors  came 
originally  from  France,  settling  first  in 
Maryland,  whence  their  descendants 
moved  to  Kentucky,  locating  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Louisville.  After  a  creditable 
course  of  study  in  the  schools  of  his  na- 
tive city  John  Coburn  entered  Wabash 
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College  and  graduated  with  honor  in 
1846.  He  then  read  law  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1849.  From  this  time  Mr.  Coburn's  life 
became  that  of  a  public  servant  and  a 
patriot.  With  a  single-heartedness 
worthy  of  emulation  he  gave  himself  to 
the  furtherance  of  his  country's  prosper- 
ity in  city,  in  state,  and  in  the  larger 
affairs  of  the  government.  He  served  as 
a  representative  in  the  Legislature  in 
1851  and  the  following  year  he  was  on 
the  Whig  electoral  ticket  in  the  Scott 
campaign.  He  practiced  law  in  Marion 
and  adjoining  counties  until  1859,  when 
he  was  made  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  which  position  he  resigned  in 
September,  1861,  and  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  Thirty-third  Regiment  of 
Indiana  Volunteers,  Infantry.  In  com- 
mand of  his  regiment  he  participated  in 
the  battle  of  Wild-cat,  the  first  fought  on 
Kentucky  soil,  the  enemy,  led  by  Gen- 
eral Zollicoffer,  being  repulsed  after  a 
severe  engagement.  In  the  spring  of 
1863  he,  with  a  part  of  his  command,  was 
captured  by  an  overwhelming  force  under 
General  Van  Dorn  at  Thompson's  Sta- 
tion, Tennessee.  He  remained  a  prisoner 
for  two  months  and  was  then  exchanged 
and  resumed  active  duty  with  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland  in  Tennessee  and 
Georgia.  His  brigade  distinguished  itself 
in  the  Atlanta  campaign  at  Resaca,  Cass- 
ville,  Peach-tree  Creek,  Gulp's  farm  and 
Atlanta.  Advancing  into  Atlanta,  the 
mayor  attempted  to  surrender  the  city 
to  Colonel  Coburn  while  a  rebel  brigade 


fled  for  safety.  He  was  brevetted  a  briga- 
dier for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct 
in  this  campaign.  Returning  home,  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession 
and  soon  after  received  the  appointment 
as  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Territory 
of  Montana  in  the  spring  of  1865.  This 
honor  he  declined,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1865  he  was  elected,  without  opposition, 
Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  Marion 
and  Hendricks  counties.  He  served  in 
this  office  until  nominated  for  Congress 
in  1866,  when  he  resigned  immediately 
and  took  the  stump  as  a  candidate.  He 
was  elected  to  Congress  four  times  in 
succession,  serving  continuously  until  the 
5th  of  March,  1875.  So  versatile  were  his 
talents  that,  either  in  the  committee  room 
or  on  the  floor,  he  proved  himself  to  be 
ever  the  accurate,  capable  and  honorable 
man  of  affairs.  His  services  as  a  com- 
mitteeman were  distinguished  by  acu- 
men, justice  and  extreme  good  sense.  He 
served  upon  various  committees,  such  as 
Public  Expenditures,  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, Military  Affairs,  the  Kuklux  inves- 
tigation, and  the  Alabama  Election  in- 
vestigation. Upon  questions  of  recon- 
struction— then  of  the  utmost  import — 
his  views  were  very  decided  and  were 
adverse  to  a  temporizing  policy.  His 
course  upon  the  relief  bills  for  individual 
rebels,  the  impeachment  of  President 
Johnson,  the  Georgia  question,  the  Ku- 
klux law,  the  acts  to  enforce  the  Con- 
stitutional amendments,  the  questions  of 
suffrage  and  elections,  showed  clearly  his 
belief  that  the  general  government  should 
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exercise  its  full  powers.  In  common  with 
hundreds  of  patriots  throughout  the 
country,  General  Coburn  was  vigorously 
opposed  to  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
rebels.  In  1868  he  made  a  speech  in  op- 
position thereto  which  was  replete  with 
the  logic  of  patriotism.  He  believed  that 
the  old  rebellion  leaders  should  be  rele- 
gated entirely  to  private  life  as  an  ex- 
ample to  posterity  and  a  reminder  that 
rebellion  to  the  government  cannot  be  so 
soon  forgotten.  General  Coburn  also 
constantly  opposed  the  movement  to 
bring  about  a  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency. He  believed  that  too  much  legis- 
lation on  the  currency  questions  was  an 
error;  that  prosperity  could  never  be  re- 
stored and  maintained  by  mere  legisla- 
tion on  this  point.  He  strongly  urged 
the  refunding  of  the  public  debt,  then 
immense  and  bearing  a  high  rate  of  in- 
terest, and  in  debate  exposed  and  con- 
demned the  many  fallacious  schemes  pro- 
viding for  a  return  to  specie  payment. 
He  opposed  further  land  grants  to  the 
railroads,  claiming  that  the  amount  al- 
ready devoted  to  that  purpose  was  all- 
sufficient.  General  Coburn  was  among 
the  earliest  advocates  of  the  reduction  of 
the  high  duties  levied  under  the  tariff 
laws  during  the  war  and  for  a  time  after- 
ward, insisting  upon  protection  at  a  mod- 
erate rate  and  arguing  that  this  was  a 
matter  which  Congress  should  be  ready 
at  all  times  to  modify  in  accordance  with 
the  trend  of  business  and  the  conditions 
of  commerce.  As  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  military  affairs,  he  served  four 


years  and  made  a  notable  record.  The 
system  of  army  pay  was  put  upon  a  new 
basis  as  reported  by  him  and  adopted  by 
Congress  without  amendment.  The  Army 
Prison  at  Fort  Leavenworth  was  estab- 
lished upon  the  strength  of  a  bill  which 
he  drafted  and  reported.  This  made  the 
prisoners,  then  scattered  at  great  expense 
in  States'  prisons  and  jails,  self-support- 
ing and  secured  them  the  humane  treat- 
ment they,  as  old  soldiers,  deserved.  One 
most  interesting  episode  in  General  Co- 
burn's  congressional  life  seems,  in  the 
light  of  recent  events,  almost  prophetic 
and  evinces  a  penetration  into  national 
affairs  possessed  alone  by  the  higher  type 
of  statesman.  In  February,  1873,  a  dis- 
cussion arose  in  the  House  over  a  bill 
making  an  appropriation  for  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  drop  the  teaching  of  Spanish. 
General  Coburn,  then  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  military  affairs,  at  once 
opposed  this  proposition,  although  it  had 
the  approval  of  President  Grant,  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  and  the  Board  of  Visitors, 
mainly  composed  of  college  professors. 
He  urged  most  strenuously  that  the  study 
of  the  Spanish  language  was  of  prime 
importance,  and  especially  to  our  military 
officers,  since  our  national  neighbors  who 
do  not  speak  English  use  the  Spanish 
language,  and  that  our  soldiers  might  be 
brought  into  contact  with  Spanish  peo- 
ples, either  by  conquest  or  annexation. 
His  speech  concluded  as  follows:  "Let 
the  standard  of  our  military  academy  be 
made  so  high  that  its  graduates  will  be 
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proficient  alike  in  English,  in  German, 
and  in  Spanish.  The  knowledge  of  this 
last  language  will  be  of  greater  and 
greater  value  as  time  rolls  on.  The  boy 
is  born  who  shall  see  the  day  when  the 
general  shall  mount  his  horse  and  lead 
the  column  riding  from  the  Rio  Grande 
to  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  with  the  flag 
and  the  armed  men  of  the  Union  behind 
it.  The  boy  is  alive  who  will  issue  gen- 
eral orders  in  Spanish  from  Morro  Castle 
to  a  people  who  will  then  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States."  General  Coburn's 
amendment  was  adopted  and  the  Spanish 
language  continues  to  be  a  part  of  the 
course  taught  at  West  Point.  A  bill 
which  became  a  law,  providing  head- 
stones for  our  Union  soldiers  in  the  na- 
tional cemeteries,  was  originated  and  re- 
ported by  him.  Another  excellent  bill 
which  he  introduced  and  carried  through 
the  House  provided  for  the  prevention  of 
the  promotion  of  officers  of  the  army  ad- 
dicted to  the  habitual  intemperate  use  of 
intoxicants  or  drugs,  but  this  bill,  though 
admitted  to  be  a  salutary  measure,  met 
defeat  in  the  Senate.  He  offered  a  bill 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  an 
American  commission  to  act  conjointly 
with  one  appointed  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment, looking  to  the  survey  of  a  route 
for  a  ship  canal  connecting  the  St.  Law- 
rence  river  and  the  Great  Lakes  and 
capable  of  allowing  the  passage  of  the 
largest  ocean  steamers  of  both  nations. 
This  bill  was  referred  to  a  committee,  but 
never  reported.  Recently  the  scheme 
has  been  revived  under  more  favorable 


circumstances.  The  publication  of  the 
Rebellion  Records,  which  gives  to  the 
world  all  the  orders,  dispatches  and  re- 
ports of  both  Union  and  rebel  officers, 
and  of  which  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
volumes  have  already  been  published, 
was  a  measure  originated  by  General  Co- 
burn.  His  career  in  Congress  was  marked 
by  a  conscientious  resistance  to  all 
schemes  for  the  extravagant  expenditure 
of  the  people's  money.  His  term  expired 
in  March,  1875,  he  having  beeu  defeated 
with  the  Republican  ticket  at  the  pre- 
ceding election,  when  the  Baxter  liquor 
law  engendered  great  hostility  to  the 
party.  In  1876  he  declined  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  Congress  and  in  1880  likewise 
declined  the  candidacy  for  Governor. 
Since  his  retirement  from  Congress  he 
has  practiced  law  at  Indianapolis,  except 
while  absent  from  the  State  as  United 
States  commissioner  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark- 
ansas, and  as  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Montana.  His  services  to  the  city  of 
Indianapolis  have  been  many  and  varied 
and  are  marked  by  the  same  public  spirit 
which  has  distinguished  his  life  as  a 
statesman.  As  long  ago  as  1851,  when 
United  States  post-office  buildings  were 
very  few  in  number,  he  began  the  agita- 
tion of  the  project  for  such  a  building  in 
Indianapolis  and  called  a  meeting  of  citi- 
zens to  urge  it  upon  Congress.  Although 
few  attended,  yet  a  committee  consisting 
of  William  Robson,  William  Sullivan  and 
General  Coburn,  so  enthusiastically 
worked,  both  by  personal  communication 
and  by  correspondence,    that    in    a    few 
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months  the  measure  became  a  law,  and 
Indianapolis  had  a  public  building  next 
after  New  Orleans  and  Detroit.  General 
Coburn  served  for  a  term  as  school  com- 
missioner of  Indianapolis  and  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  introduction  of  manual 
training  into  the  city  schools.  He  has 
also  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  at- 
tempt to  obtain  legislation  providing  for 
a  capable  board  of  public  charities,  his 
plan  being  to  have  the  board  composed 
of  forty  or  fifty  competent  men  and  wom- 
en— to  serve  without  pay — who  would  ac- 
cept the  task  of  inspecting  and  report- 
ing upon  the  State  institutions,  so  that 
the  judgment  and  care  of  many  instead 
of  few  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  wards  of  the  State.  In  the  founding 
of  the  Indiana  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home 
at  Knightstown  General  Coburn  played 
an  active  part,  and  also  was  among  the 
first  to  advocate  the  building  of  a  sold 
iers'  monument,  delivering  an  eloquent 
address  upon  this  subject  at  a  State  sold- 
iers' mass-meeting  held  at  Indianapolis  in 
1S77.  When  his  hopes  were  accomplished 
and  the  success  of  the  project  assured  he 
delivered  an  oration  at  the  laying  of  the 
corner  stone  of  the  monument.  Probably 
the  city  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  salva- 
tion of  Garfield  Park.  When  that  pretty 
breathing  place  had  been  neglected  for 
years  without  fences,  bridges,  walks, 
trees  or  drives,  and  the  city  council  and 
aldermen  had  passed  a  resolution  author- 
izing it  to  be  leased  for  five  years  as  it 
had  been  for  ten  years  previous,  the 
project  was  bitterly  opposed  by  General 


Coburn,  who  called  and  addressed  public 
meetings,  sought  the  influence  of  the 
press  and  succeeded  in  arousing  a  wave 
of  public  spirit  that  drowned  the  project 
of  leasing  the  park  and  passed  an  ordi- 
nance instead,  resulting  in  its  protection 
and  subsequent  improvement.  He  took 
an  important  part  in  organizing  the 
Shade-tree  Association  in  1854.  encourag- 
ing the  planting  of  trees  in  public  places. 
While  Judge  of  the  Court  in  1859  he 
ordered  and  had  planted  a  double  row 
of  trees  around  the  Court-house  square. 
Mrs.  Coburn.  formerly  Miss  Caroline 
Test,  was  a  daughter  of  Hon.  Charles  H. 
Test  of  Centerville.  Indiana.  She  was 
married  to  General  Coburn  in  1852.  It  is 
given  to  but  few  men  to  look  back  upon 
a  life  so  long  and  so  usefully  spent  as 
does  General  Coburn.  He  has  served  his 
fellow-man  without  any  desire  for  self- 
aggrandizement  and  has  given  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  native  city  and  State  his 
ripest  thought  and  judgment.  A  man  of 
scholarly  tastes  and  a  ready  writer,  his 
public  speeches  and  writings  bear  the 
mark  of  scholarship  as  well  as  statesman- 
ship. His  time  is  spent  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession  and  in  the  pleasant  re- 
flection which  is  the  fruition  of  a  well- 
spent  life. 


JOSEPH    EASTMAN. 

"First  Laureate  of  Humanity; 
Lo!    Science  is   his  poetry. 
With  noblest  master-hand  sweeps  h< 
The  harp-strings  of  Anatomy." 
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Dr.  Joseph  Eastman  is  one  of  the 
strong,  forceful  personalities  in  the  world 
of  medical  science.  While  a  citizen  of 
Indianapolis,  as  far  as  medicine  is  con- 
cerned his  interests  and  services  belong 
to  his  fellow-beings  without  any  terri- 
torial limits.  From  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try Dr.  Eastman  is  called  to  conduct 
those  exquisitely  skillful  operations 
which  have  made  his  name  a  suggestion 
of  hopefulness  to  the  afflicted.  Dr.  East- 
man's biography  is  interesting  and  out 
of  the  ordinary.  Those  who  have  seen 
him,  with  his  iron-gray  hair,  his  erect 
and  active  bearing,  his  keen  eye,  read  in 
him  the  conqueror.  The  persistent  effort 
of  his  life  has  been  the  mastery  of  diffi- 
culties. To  him  in  youth  and  early  man- 
hood life  revealed  but  a  rugged  exterior 
and  the  unceasing  battle  which  he  waged 
with  fate — or  fortune,  as  it  may  be 
called — molded  the  ambitious  stripling 
into  the  heroic  man,  for  a  successful  phy- 
sician must  have  within  him  the  stuff 
of  which  heroes  are  made.  The  East- 
mans, so  far  as  the  family  records 
trace,  were  New  Englanders.  Abi- 
gail Eastman,  the  mother  of  Dan- 
iel Webster,  was  from  this  same  stock. 
Joseph  Eastman,  the  grandfather  of 
Dr.  Eastman,  was  a  citizen  of  Amherst, 
Massachusetts.  He  belonged  to  a  large 
family  of  substantial,  self-reliant  people 
who  weighed  for  themselves  the  prob- 
lems of  life  and  arrived  at  wise  and 
sensible  conclusions.  He  had  four 
brothers,  who  were  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters, and  two  sisters,  who  married  Pres- 


byterian ministers.  One  brother,  Rev. 
Oman  Eastman,  great-uncle  of  Dr.  East- 
man, was  secretary  of  the  American  Tract 
Society  of  New  York,  for  a  period  of 
forty-two  years.  In  the  days  when  In- 
dianapolis was  but  a  name  and  there 
were  less  than  half  a  dozen  homes  in  it, 
Rev.  Oman  Eastman  journeyed  on  horse- 
back from  Madison,  Indiana,  to  see  an 
old  minister  named  Ray.  His  business 
was  to  devise  plans  to  raise  money  to 
found  the  American  Tract  Society.  The 
mother  of  Dr.  Eastman  was  a  native  of 
New  York.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
soldier  of  the  War  of  1812,  who  died 
when  she  was  a  child.  Rilus  Eastman, 
the  father  of  Dr.  Eastman,  married 
Catharine  Jipson.  He  held  the  office  of 
justice  of  the  peace  for  twenty-one  years 
and  Associate  County  Judge  one  term. 
Dr.  Eastman  describes  his  father  "as  the 
kindest-hearted  man  I  have  ever  known." 
Eleven  children  comprised  this  family, 
and  of  them  was  Joseph  Eastman,  who 
was  born  in  a  small  village  among  the 
foot-hills  of  the  Adirondacks  in  Bleeker 
township,  Fulton  county,  New  York, 
early  in  the  year  1842.  When  he  was  but 
sixteen  months  old  he  became  a  perma- 
nent member  of  his  grandfather's  family, 
who  lived  but  two  miles  away.  Under 
his  instruction  and  discipline  he  re- 
mained until  sixteen  years  old.  Old  age 
and  penury  at  that  time  so  oppressed  the 
aged  couple  that  they  gave  up  housekeep- 
ing. Joseph  Eastman  then  rejoined  his 
parents,  who  had  moved  ten  miles  away. 
He    went  to  work  as  an  active  country 
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boy  does,  turning  his  hand  to  many 
things.  For  three  years  he  worked  at  the 
blacksmith's  anvil,  shoeing  horses  and 
oxen  and  repairing  machinery  for  the 
farmers  and  was  also  employed  in  the 
factories  of  the  village.  His  school  was 
the  everyday  life  and  the  experience  of 
those  years,  for  of  real  schools  he  had 
not  more  than  three  months  during  the 
first  fourteen  years  of  his  life.  Dr.  East- 
man says  of  this  period  of  his  life  that 
the  "persistent  effort  to  help  make  the  liv- 
ing, to  procure  fire-wood  to  keep  from 
freezing  in  the  long,  cold  winters,  exerted 
its  influence  in  cultivating  the  spirit  of 
unremitting  industry."  In  1861  the  call 
to  arms  met  with  a  ready  response.  Jo- 
seph Eastman,  nineteen  years  old, 
adopted  the  politics  of  Lincoln,  shoul- 
dered a  musket,  and  marched  away,  a 
member  of  the  Seventy-seventh  New 
York.  He  was  in  the  battles  of  Lee's 
Mills,  Warrick  Court  House,  Yorktown 
and  Williamsburg.  After  this  last  battle 
lie  was  left  in  the  mud,  with  the  dead 
and  dying  in  front  of  Fort  McGruder, 
having  been  in  Hancock's  charge  on  that 
fort.  Sick  with  fever,  helpless  and  neg- 
lected, he  was  found  by  some  kindly  peo- 
ple of  Williamsburg,  and  when  the  de- 
lirium of  fever  had  passed  he  found  him- 
self at  Mount  Pleasant  Hospital,  Wash 
ington,  D.  C.  One  day  the  convalescents 
— numbering  a  thousand — were  standing 
in  line  preparatory  to  being  examined 
with  a  view  to  sending  them  to  the  front. 
Young  Eastman  was  among  them.  Dr. 
Charles  A.  McCall,  the  chief  surgeon  of 


the  hospital,  walked  down  the  ranks  to 
satisfy  himself  personally  that  no  soldier 
unfit  for  duty  should  be  returned.  His 
critical  gaze  fell  on  Joseph  Eastman, 
pale  and  trembling  with  weakness,  under 
the  load  of  knapsack  and  musket.  He 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and  ordered 
him  to  return  to  his  quarters.  The  volun- 
teer obeyed,  but  reluctantly,  as  he  said, 
"I  want  to  go  to  my  regiment,  as  there 
is  nothing  to  do  here."  Dr.  McCall  re- 
plied, "Go  into  the  dispensary  and  wash 
bottles."  Three  days  later  he  noticed 
young  Eastman  washing  bottles,  but  also 
managing  to  read  a  medical  work  which 
lay  on  the  window  sill.  From  that  begin- 
ning grew  the  present  surgeon  and  phy- 
sician. This  incident  was  pleasantly  nar- 
rated by  Dr.  McCall  himself  at  a  recep- 
tion given  in  honor  of  Dr.  Eastman  and 
his  classmate,  Dr.  J.  T.  Johnson,  of  Wash- 
ington. Dr.  Montgomery,  President  of 
the  Philadelphia  Gynecological  Society, 
was  the  host  at  this  entertainment,  and 
there  were  some  two  hundred  physi- 
cians among  the  guests.  This  military 
company  to  which  Joseph  Eastman  be- 
longed and  to  which  he  was  so  ambitious 
to  return  was  shot  to  pieces  a  few  weeks 
later  in  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks.  For 
three  years  he  remained  at  the  hospital 
studying  surgery,  and  when  he  left  he 
had  obtained  a  diploma  and  a  commis 
sion  as  first  lieutenant  and  assistant  sur- 
geon, U.  S.  V.,  by  competitive  examina- 
tion before  a  board  of  examining  sur- 
geons. In  1866  Dr.  Eastman  was  on  the 
ill-fated  steamship  "Evening  Star"  when 
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Captain  Winpenny  was  killed,  one  of  the 
wheel  houses  torn  off  and  the  vessel  so 
wrecked  that  it  drifted  five  days  and 
was  picked  up  and  tugged  through  the 
southwest  pass  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  thence  up  to  New  Orleans. 
Dr.  Eastman  followed  up  his  literary 
studies  during  his  service  in  the  hos- 
pital by  a  course  at  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Georgetown, 
Washington,  D.  G,  also  taking  private 
instructions  in  a  general  education  from 
Professor  Antisell  of  this  same  college. 
ITis  lessons  were  often  learned  at  the  bed- 
side of  his  patients  and  recited  when  op- 
portunity offered.  In  1800  Dr.  Eastman 
came  to  Indiana  and  began  practising  at 
Clearmont,  Marion  county.  In  a  short 
time  he  removed  to  Brownsburg,  where 
he  lived  for  five  years.  Receiving  at  that 
time  an  invitation  to  take  a  chair  of  anat- 
omy in  a  medical  college  in  Indianapolis, 
he  located  there  in  the  autumn  of  1875. 
In  1871  he  went  to  New  York  and  took  a 
course  in  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Col- 
lege, graduating  a  second  time.  From  the 
time  of  his  residence  in  the  Capital  city 
his  name  and  fame  began  to  grow.  For 
seven  sessions  Dr.  Eastman  taught  anat- 
omy. His  specialty  in  abdominal  surgery 
and  the  diseases  of  women  gave  him  high 
authority,  and  for  twelve  years  he  has 
been  president  of  the  Central  College  of 
Physicians  and  Professor  of  Abdominal 
Surgery  and  Diseases  of  Women.  He  is 
quoted  as  standard  authority  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  By  invitation  of 
his    profession    Dr.    Eastman    has    per- 


formed complicated  operations  in  St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  Wisconsin,  Philadelphia. 
New  York  and  Baltimore,  and  has  also, 
by  invitation,  delivered  addresses  in  these 
cities.  In  18!)1  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Wabash  College. 
At  present  he  is  serving  his  second  term 
as  one  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  is 
vice  president  of  the  board.  In  1808  Dr. 
Eastman  was  married  to  Mary  K.  Barker. 
They  have  three  children  living,  Thomas 
B.,  A.  B.,  M.  D.;  Joseph  Rilus,  M.  S., 
M.  D.;  and  Mary.  Of  these  the  two  for- 
mer are  young  married  men  in  successful 
practice.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eastman  live  in 
a  retired  and  pleasant  country  seat  at  the 
corner  of  Fortieth  Street  and  Washing- 
ton Boulevard.  They  are  members  of  the 
Christian  church.  Since  1803  Dr.  East- 
man has  been  a  Mason.  He  is  now  a 
Knight  Templar,  a  thirty-second  degree 
Mason  and  a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R.  and 
Loyal  Legion.  Dr.  Eastman  has  a  wide 
friendship  among  the  prominent  citizens 
of  Indianapolis.  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 
in  presenting  him  with  a  copy  of  one  of 
his  works,  wrote  upon  the  fly-leaf.  "To 
Dr.  Eastman,  with  admiration  and 
esteem,"  followed  by  the  stanza  at  the 
head  of  this  sketch.  Dr.  Eastman's  Sani- 
tarium is  probably  the  most  noted  one 
in  Indiana.  Standing  at  the  intersection 
of  two  beautiful  streets,  in  a  convenient 
yet  retired  situation,  its  elegance  attracts 
attention.  Its  successful  management  is 
a  source  of  great  pride  to  its  owner  and 
founder.      He    is    acquainted    with    the 
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smallest  details  of  its  workings  and  it  op- 
erates with  a  quietude  and  smoothness 
which  say  much  for  the  management  of 
its  master  spirit.  Although  Dr.  Eastman 
performs  hundreds  of  operations  and  his 
sanitarium  is  always  well  filled,  yet  his 
sympathies  have  not  been  blunted.  His 
patients  find  in  him  a  friend  as  well  as 
a  physician.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
when  Dr.  Eastman  is  alarmed  about  a 
patient  he  can  neither  eat  nor  sleep.  He 
patrols  his  sanitarium,  vigilant  and 
wakeful  always.  His  love  of  trees  and 
grass  and  flowers  has  shown  itself  in  the 
surroundings  of  this  building.  Although 
the  grounds  are  limited  every  inch  is  as 
beautiful  as  shrubs,  trees  and  grass  can 
make  it,  and  it  is  perfectly  kept.  Life  has 
brought  him  rich  rewards  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  trying  to  do  good,  and  he 
enunciates  bis  own  idea  of  it  when  he 
says,  "Success  is  obtained  by  that  genius 
of  industry  which  prompts  taking  pains 
with  the  job  on  hand.'' 


JOHN    CAVEN. 


To  Great  Britain  rather  than  any  one 
of  its  national  divisions,  should  be  con- 
ceded the  ancestral  claim  to  this  splendid 
personality,  for  English,  Irish  and  Scotch 
blood  are  blended  in  his  veins;  but  to 
men  of  John  Caven's  stamp  of  mind  and 
heart,  inheritance  bears  an  ever  diminish- 
ing significance;  the  wide  world  is  their 
fatherland,  all  mankind  their  kindred. 
Hon.    John    Caven    was    born    April    12, 


1824,  in  Allegheny  county,  Pennsylvania. 
His  parents,  William  and  Jane  (Laug- 
head)  Caven,  had  little  material  wealth 
to  bequeath  him,  but  he  was  endowed 
with  the  richer  inheritance  of  buoyant 
health  and  a  mind  which  absorbed  as  its 
natural  sustenance  truth,  justice  and  all- 
gracious  sentiments.  His  early  oppor- 
tunities for  imbibing  book-lore  were  but 
meager,  being  practically  coextensive 
with  the  old  English  Reader  and  Daboll's 
Arithmetic.  But  these  rudiments  were 
eagerly  gleaned  and  assimilated,  and, 
thus  equipped,  his  fertile  and  studious 
mind  proceeded  to  accumulate  the  fund  of 
practical  knowledge  needful  as  the  basis 
of  a  legal  education.  An  important  ele- 
ment in  this  preparation  was  gained  from 
the  fact  that  he  mingled  much  with  labor- 
ing men  and  labored  with  them ;  for  thus 
was  awakened  and  expanded  his  under- 
standing and  sympathy  with  a  vast  phase 
of  human  experience.  In  the  salt  works, 
in  the  coal  mines,  as  flat  boatman,  in  all 
of  which  humble  posts  he  successively 
served,  his  judgment  was  adjusting  to  a 
finer  balance,  his  character  deepening 
with  a  truer  appreciation  of  human 
rights  and  fellowship.  Thus,  by  perse- 
vering self-help,  he  attained  in  the  prime 
of  his  manhood  to  a  broad  mental  cul- 
ture, illumined  by  that  truest  luster  of 
manner  reflected  from  innate  refinement 
which  is  never  imparted  in  its  genuine- 
ness by  the  polishing  process  of  institu- 
tions. On  attaining  his  majority  he  went 
to  Indianapolis,  where,  two  years  later, 
in    1847,    he    entered    the    law    office   of 
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Smith  &  Yandes  as  the  initial  step  upon 
the  professional  career  which  he  has  roy- 
ally adorned.  Both  his  abilities  and  in- 
terests, however,  proved  too  versatile  and 
urgent  to  be  restricted  to  the  mere  tech- 
nical work  of  a  special  profession.  At 
the  age  of  thirty-nine  he  was  unanimous- 
ly elected  mayor  of  Indianapolis,  to  be  in 
like  manner  re-elected  two  years  later; 
and  that  city,  at  this  time  in  its  formative 
period,  received  from  his  guiding  hand  a 
strong  forward  impulse.  In  18G8  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate  by  the  resi- 
dents of  Marion  county,  and  his  four 
years  of  office  were  rife  with  noble  effort 
and  eloquent  appeal  along  lines  political, 
educational  and  philanthropic.  He  urged 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment  and  earnestly 
and  successfully  toiled  for  the  establish- 
ment of  colored  schools.  In  1875  he  was 
again  nominated  by  acclamation  and 
elected  mayor  and  held  that  office  for 
three  successive  terms,  each  time  doub- 
ling his  former  majority.  Through  all 
the  years  of  his  magistracy  his  thorough 
and  equitable  methods  were  manifest 
even  in  the  details  of  routine  work  and 
his  labors  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
erring  were  a  perpetual  proof  of  his 
deep-seated  belief  in  human  nature 
and  the  potency  of  moral  force.  Mr. 
Caven  originated  the  plan  which  re- 
sulted in  the  construction  of  the  Belt 
Road  and  Stock  Yards  at  Indian- 
apolis. Though  this  proved  to  be 
the  most  important  local  enterprise 
ever  projected  in  the  city,  the  scheme  met 
with  great  opposition  from  the  press  and 


many  influential  citizens.  While  Mr. 
Caven,  the  originator  of  the  enterprise, 
derived  no  pecuniary  benefit  from  it,  some 
others  who  had  the  business  sagacity  to 
recognize  its  merits  made  great  fortunes 
for  themselves.  The  great  benefit  to  the 
city  and  the  State  more  than  vindicated 
the  foresight  that  conceived  it,  even  in 
the  opinion  of  some  of  its  bitterest  oppo- 
nents, some  of  whom  have  become  large 
owners  of  stock.  At  the  time  of  the  great 
railroad  strike  in  1877  Mr.  Caven,  as 
mayor  of  Indianapolis,  six  hours  before 
the  strike  commenced,  swore  in  450  rail- 
road men  as  special  policemen,  and 
placed  them  on  guard  at  the  depots  and 
railroad  yards  and  took  charge  of  them 
personally.  Mr.  Caven  was  severely  criti- 
cized for  his  vigorous  action  by  the  press 
and  many  prominent  citizens,  but  so  well 
did  these  men  perform  their  duty  that, 
while  in  other  cities  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  property  were  destroyed  and 
many  lives  lost,  in  Indianapolis  not  a 
drop  of  blood  was  shed  nor  a  dollar's 
worth  of  property  destroyed.  A  year  and 
a  half  afterwards  a  prominent  railroad 
official,  speaking  of  the  matter,  said:  "At 
the  time  I  severely  condemned  the  course 
pursued  by  Mayor  Caveu,  but  I  now  see  it 
was  exactly  the  right  thing  to  do.  But 
the  genius  of  it  was  to  see  that  it  was 
the  right  thing  to  do,  and  then  do  it  six 
hours  before  the  strike  instead  of  eigh- 
teen months  after."  Mr.  Caven  is  a  thor- 
oughly initiated  and  drilled  member  of 
the  Masonic  order  and  is  revered  for  his 
sincere   devotion    to   its  principles.     He 
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Mas  the  first  deputy  for  Indiana  of  the 
Supreme  Council,  A.  &  A.  Rite,  Northern 
Jurisdiction,  acting  in  this  capacity  for 
several  years.  He  was  also  the  first  wor- 
shipful master  of  Mystic  Tie  Lodge,  F. 
&  A.  M.,  which  honor  he  retained  for 
seven  years.  He  was  elected  and  re- 
elected the  first  grand  chancellor  of  the 
K.  of  P.  for  Indiana,  this  being  the  sole 
instance  of  re-election  to  that  office,  and 
he  was  made  the  first  officer  of  the  first 
Uniform  Rank  in  Indianapolis.  Mr. 
Caven's  life  throughout  bears  the.  mark 
of  success — that  fair  degree  of  worldly 
success  which  the  best  policy — honesty 
insures,  and  the  far-reaching  moral  suc- 
cess which,  through  his  influence,  he  has 
achieved.  Although  past  three  score  and 
ten  he  is  still  hale  and  hearty  and  of 
stately  presence.  His  bachelor  life  has 
been  in  truth  a  life  of  "single  blessed- 
ness," in  no  sense  smacking  of  seclusion 
or  cynicism.  Essentially  social  in  tem- 
perament, lie  has  become  entwined  with 
many  ties  of  warm  affection,  and  an 
abundant  progeny  of  generous  and  kindly 
deeds,  dispersed  among  his  fellow  men, 
are  growing  to  a  fruitful  maturity — a 
lasting  honor  to  their  author  and  a  grate- 
ful boon  to  humanity. 


SYLVESTER   JOHNSON. 

Sylvester  Johnson  was  born  in  Union 
county,  Indiana,  January  31,  1822.  His 
father  was  Pleasant  Johnson,  a  native  of 
Bedford  county.   Virginia,  born  October, 


1795.  His  grandfather,  Nicholas  John- 
son, emigrated  with  his  family  to  Indi- 
ana at  1816  and  settled  in  Union  county, 
a  part  of  Wayne  countj'  at  that  time, 
where  he  purchased  and  improved  a  wild 
farm.  Pleasant  Johnson  also  purchased  a 
farm,  on  which  he  lived  until  1837,  when 
he  moved  to  Dublin,  Wayne  county.  In 
1872  he  came  with  his  son  Sylvester  to 
Irvington,  where  he  died  in  1876.  Sylves- 
ter Johnson's  mother,  Sarah  Huddleston, 
was  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1800.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Jonathan  Huddle- 
ston and  the  eldest  of  thirteen  children. 
The  Huddlestons  were  of  English  de- 
scent and  emigrated  to  America  in  early 
colonial  times.  Young  Sylvester  was 
reared  on  a  farm,  attending  school  from 
two  to  three  months  every  winter  until 
1842,  when  for  two  terms  of  five  months 
each  he  attended  Beach  Grove  Seminary 
in  Union  county,  which  was  in  charge  of 
his  uncle,  William  Haughton,  then  and 
until  his  death  a  noted  minister  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  attributes  much  of  his  disposition 
to  engage  actively  in  the  reforms  of  the 
day  to  the  teaching  of  this  great  and 
good  man.  For  a  time  he  was  engaged 
in  teaching  a  country  school  in  Butler 
county,  Ohio,  and  it  was  here  that  he 
fought  his  first  battle  for  temperance  in 
refusing  to  "treat"  the  school  with  intoxi- 
cants, which  was  the  custom  in  those 
days.  After  leaving  Butler  county,  Ohio, 
he  went  to  Wayne  county,  Indiana,  and 
taught  for  twelve  years  in  Dublin  Acade- 
my, up  to  1856.     He  then  left  teaching 
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and  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business 
in  Dublin  from  1856  to  18G1.  He  was 
then  appointed,  under  Lincoln's  adminis- 
tration, as  mail  agent,  with  run  between 
Indianapolis  and  Dayton.  In  this  service 
he  remained  two  years,  when  he  resigned 
and  was  elected  auditor  of  Wayne  county, 
where  he  served  two  terms  of  four  years 
each.  In  1872  he  purchased  a  tract  of 
land  containing  320  acres  and  laid  out 
the  town  of  Irvington,  a  suburb  of  In- 
dianapolis. In  order  to  make  the  town 
most  desirable  as  a  place  of  residence 
great  care  was  taken  in  laying  out  the 
town  site  to  conform  to  the  contour  of 
the  land,  with  meandering  streets  along 
depressions,  leaving  the  high  ground  for 
building  sites.  The  village  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  beautiful  park,  with  fine 
residences  and  cozy  cottages  surrounded 
by  lovely  grounds  and  shaded  by  stately 
trees.  To  prevent  the  liquor  traffic  and 
keep  out  that  element  for  all  time  the 
following  clause  was  inserted  in  all  the 
deeds:  "The  grantee  accepts  this  deed 
from  the  grantor  with  the  express  agree- 
ment that  his  heirs  and  assigns  will  not 
erect  or  maintain  or  suffer  to  be  erected 
or  maintained  on  the  real  estate  herein 
conveyed  any  distillery,  brewery,  slaugh- 
ter house,  soap  factory  or  oilier  establish- 
ment offensive  to  the  people  of  said  town; 
that  he  will  not  sell  or  suffer  anyone  else 
to  sell  on  said  premises  any  intoxicating 
liquor  except  for  sacramental,  medicinal 
or  mechanical  purposes.  And  he  accepts 
this  deed  on  the  further  agreement  that 
the  right  to  compel  the  enforcement  of 


the  foregoing  condition  rests  in  all  prop- 
erty owners  and  inhabitants  of  said  town 
as  well  as  in  the  grantor  and  his  assigns." 
The  validity  to  deeds  of  lands  embodying 
this  principle  has  been  tried  and  held 
to  be  constitutional  and  valid  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  Early 
in  life  Mr.  Johnson  espoused  the  anti- 
slavery  cause  and  in  1844  cast  his  first 
presidential  vote  for  James  G.  Birney, 
who  was  the  candidate  for  the  Liberty 
party.  In  1848  he  voted  for  Van  Buren 
and  in  1852  for  Hale  and  Julian  and  in 
1856  for  Fremont  and  Dayton.  From  that 
time  up  to  1884  he  voted  with  the  Repub- 
lican party,  except  at  such  times  when  it 
presented  candidates  who  were  known  to 
indulge  in  intoxicants;  then  he  voted  for 
the  opposing  candidate,  if  free  from  such 
use,  but  if  not  he  did  not  vote  at  all.  In 
1884,  believing  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  hope  of  the  Republican  party  purg- 
ing itself  from  the  influence  of  the  liquor 
element  and  that  its  policy  in  the  future 
was  to  perpetuate  the  traffic,  he  cut  loose 
and  voted  the  straight  Prohibition  ticket, 
both  State  and  National.  He  has  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  speedy  triumph  of 
the  principles  of  the  Prohibition  party, 
and  that  faith  has  been  strengthened  by 
the  striking  resemblance  between  the 
Prohibition  party  of  to-day  and  the  Anti- 
slavery  party  of  the  past,  as  well  as  the 
attitude  of  the  old  parties  toward  these 
two  reforms.  Since  the  organization  of 
the  Prohibition  party  in  18S4  he  has 
given  to  its  interest  nearly  all  his  time, 
and  such  service  as  money  cannot  buy, 
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without  charge.  Mr.  Johnson,  though 
well  along  in  years,  is  still  vigorous  and 
active  and  endures  a  great  amount  of 
labor.  He  still  fills  many  responsible  po- 
sitions. For  twelve  years  he  has  been 
president  of  the  Indiana  State  Horticul- 
tural Society;  for  six  years  was  treasurer 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture;  was 
president  of  the  Marion  County  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  Society  for  eleven 
years.  He  is  now  and  has  been  for  many 
years  a  trustee  of  Purdue  University  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Friends  church.  He 
served  as  manager,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Indiana  Phalanx  Company, 
the  official  organ  of  the  Prohibition  party 
in  this  State;  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  State  Central  Committee,  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  town  of  Irvington  for  many 
years.  He  was  the  receiver  for  a  large 
manufacturing  company  and  guardian 
and  administrator  of  several  estates. 
During  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  he 
was  appointed  judge  of  horticultural  im- 
plements and  grapes.  He  is  still  engaged 
extensively  in  the  cultivation  of  small 
fruits.  A  prominent  citizen  who  has  been 
a  life-long  friend  of  Mr.  Johnson's  says 
of  him: 

"He  is  distinguished  for  a  kind  heart 
and  tender  sympathy  and  his  ears  and 
eyes  are  ever  open  to  suffering  and  ready 
to  relieve.  Though  advanced  in  years 
he  is  still  hale  and  hearty,  active  and 
clear-headed,  illustrating  the  truth  that 
temperate  habits  and  upright  life  bestow 
their  rewards  in  advanced  years.  He  is 
a  splendid  specimen  of  that  sturdy  stuck 
with  iron  will,  clear  conscience,  high  pur- 
pose, and  ceaseless  energy  given  by  a 
Quaker  ancestry  and  training  1<>  this  na- 


tion, whose  influence  in  reforming  and 
shaping  public  and  social  affairs  has  been 
of  inestimable  value.  As  a  son,  brother, 
husband,  father  and  grandfather  he  has 
been  a  model  to  be  observed  and  fol- 
lowed. As  a  business  man,  a  pub- 
lic officer  in  which  he  has  had  large 
experience,  he  has  shown  fine  abil- 
ity, capacity  and  integrity.  As  a 
citizen  he  has  shown  independence  and 
high  conscience  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  and  a  single  purpose  to  serve  the 
civil  government  to  which  his  services 
were  due.  As  a  Christian  man  he  has 
been  consistent  and  faithful.  Summing 
up  the  life  and  character  of  Sylvester 
Johnson,  I  will  say  his  has  been  the  life 
of  an  upright  roan;' 

Mr.  Johnson  was  married  on  the  21st 
day  of  November,  1844,  to  Rachel  Miner, 
daughter  of  Noah  W.  Miner,  an  attorney 
of  Wayne  county,  Indiana.  He  has  four 
children,  all  living:  Francenia  A.,  widow 
of  William  W.  Wilson;  Eudoras  M.,  the 
present  city  comptroller  of  Indianapolis; 
Martha  E.,  widow  of  James  J.  Powell; 
and  Oliver  R.,  now  general  freight  agent 
on  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad, 
formerly  a  journalist  and  Vice  Consul 
with  Mr.  New  in  London.  Mr.  Johnson 
has  six  grandchildren. 


DANIEL  P.   ERWIN. 

Daniel  Peart  Erwin,  who  was  born 
April  21).  1S44,  at  Columbia.  Lancaster 
county,  Pennsylvania,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Martin  and  Hannah  (Lockard)  Erwin. 
The  Erwin  family  had  its  origin  in  Scot- 
land, but  subsequently  removed  to  the 
North  of  Ireland,  whence  members  of  it 
came  directly  to  America.    As  was  usual 
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in  those  days,  the  immigrants  did  not 
settle  in  any  one  locality.  Upon  reach- 
ing America  it  was  the  custom  for  them 
to  branch  out  in  different  directions;  and 
it  is,  perhaps,  due  to  this  fact  that  the 
old  family  name  of  Erwin  has  undergone 
several  changes  in  its  orthography,  in- 
cluding the  substitution  of  the  capital  I 
for  E.  Martin  Erwin's  ancestors  were 
among  those  who  early  settled  in  the 
country  west  of  the  Delaware  river,  in 
Pennsylvania,  a  part  of  which  territory 
subsequently  became  Lancaster  county. 
It  was  here,  at  the  village  of  Strasburg, 
that  he  was  born,  August  11,  1811.  At 
that  time  the  only  method  of  transpor- 
tation was  by  wagons,  neither  canal  nor 
7'ailroad  having  made  its  way  through 
what  ultimately  became  the  "Garden 
Spot"  of  Pennsylvania,  a  name  given  to 
Lancaster  county  by  reason  of  the  beauty 
and  fertility  of  its  farm  lands.  With 
such  conditions  and  surroundings  it  was 
not  surprising  that  Martin  Erwin  drifted 
into  the  transportation  business.  He  had 
inherited  that  shrewdness  so  common  to 
the  Scotch  race  and  recognized  in  the 
carrying  trade  one  of  the  most  profitable 
businesses  of  the  day.  Mr.  Erwin  soon 
established  a  route  for  himself  and  em- 
ployed a  large  number  of  six-horse  teams 
and  the  great  Conestoga  wagons  in  trans- 
ferring merchandise  from  Columbia,  tlie 
western  terminus  of  the  first  railroad 
built  westward  from  Philadelphia,  over 
the  Allegheny  mountains  to  Wheeling, 
on  the  Ohio  river.  On  his  return  trips, 
his  loads  consisted  of  western  produce, 


which  was  sold  or  exchanged  in  the  east- 
ern markets.  It  was  while  thus  employed 
that  Mr.  Erwin  married  Hannah  Lockard, 
who  was  born  in  Columbia,  June  18,  1825. 
The  Lockard  family  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  historic  in  Pennsylvania.  Mrs. 
Erwin's  mother  was  Elizabeth  Pordney,  a 
native  of  Norfolk,  Virginia.  Her  grand- 
mother, on  the  maternal  side,  was  Rachel 
Radcliffe  Ware,  and  on  the  paternal  side, 
Mary  Hudson — all  good  Revolutionary 
names,  that  were  handed  down  from  the 
earliest  and  most  prominent  settlers  of 
Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Mrs.  Erwin,  the 
mother  of  Daniel  P.  Erwin,  was  a  devout 
Christian,  a  faithful  believer  iu  and  fol- 
lower of  Martin  Luther.  Noted  for  her 
many  and  liberal  deeds  of  charity,  Mrs. 
Erwin's  noble  work  among  the  poor  and 
needy,  the  sick  and  disabled,  is  recalled 
in  grateful  memory  to  this  day  by  the 
older  residents  of  Columbia.  It  was  with 
that  old  time  strict  Christianity  that  this 
mother  ruled  her  large  family  of  children. 
It  was  applied  in  their  home  life,  and  its 
influence  was  even  extended  to  their  daily 
labors.  Amidst  such  surroundings  as 
these,  Daniel  P.  Erwin  was  reared.  The 
lessons  then  taught  have  never  been  for- 
gotten; their  influence  is  still  paramount 
in  the  man  of  to-day.  From  father  to  son 
were  transmitted  shrewdness  and  ability 
in  business  affairs;  from  mother  to  son  ' 
came  the  Christian  spirit,  (he  love  of  hon- 
esty, integrity  and  benevolence,  all  of 
which  are  prominent  points  in  Mr.  Er- 
win's character.  The  early  life  of  Mr. 
Erwin  differed  in  no  wise  from  that  of 
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other  youths  of  that  period.  School  fa- 
cilities were  extremely  limited  in  those 
days  in  that  locality,  and  Columbia  had 
few  advantages  to  offer  the  children. 
Such  as  they  were,  however,  were  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Erwin  family,  and 
their  education  extended  through  the  pub- 
lic, private  and  night  schools.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  while  an  apt  scholar, 
was  of  a  restless  disposition,  and  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  years,  during  the  absence 
of  his  father  and  mother,  who  were  on  a 
visit  to  Muscatine,  Iowa,  where  they  had 
extensive  interests  in  lands  (but  which 
were  entirely  lost  during  the  panic  of 
1857),  he  indentured  himself  as  an  ap- 
prentice in  the  office  of  the  Columbia 
Spy  printing  establishment.  This  step, 
while  not  meeting  the  approval  of  his 
parents,  proved  a  blessing  in  the  end. 
The  duties  of  his  position  stimulated  a 
natural  taste  for  reading  and  study, 
which  not  only  made  him  a  valuable  as- 
sistant in  the  office  of  the  country  news- 
paper, but  also  laid  the  foundation  for 
that  practical  comprehension  which  has 
resulted  in  the  successful  carrying  out 
of  the  great  enterprises  with  which  his 
name  became  associated  in  after  years. 
Going  to  his  duties  at  five  to  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  for  the  first  two  years,  to 
prepare  the  premises  for  the  workers  of 
the  day;  the  assuming  of  tasks  of  labor, 
including  composition  at  the  case,  in 
which  he  became  an  expert;  the  long 
nights  of  study;  the  debating  society — all 
contributed  to  the  development  of  that 
discipline    and     strength     of    character 


which  are  so  essential  to  success  in  life. 
On  the  expiration  of  his  five  years  of  ap- 
prenticeship, during  which  he  had  become 
a  successful  compiler  of  news,  a  fair  com- 
positor, and  gained  a  full  knowledge  of 
all  the  departments  of  newspaper  publica- 
tion, he  retired,  not  without  ambition  to 
become  the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper. 
He  had  been  urged  when  the  war  broke 
out  to  enter  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  being  sixteen  years  of  age, 
but  the  Congressman  of  his  district,  Hon. 
Tbaddeus  Stevens,  awarded  the  appoint- 
ment, on  the  issue  of  a  competitive  ex- 
amination on  academic  lines.  Afterwards 
he  visited  Washington  and  was  assured 
of  a  nomination  through  President  Lin- 
coln, but  in  the  meantime  a  physical  trou- 
ble arose  which  not  only  kept  bim  out  of 
the  Academy  at  West  Point,  but  out  of 
the  army — except  for  one  hundred  days' 
service  to  complete  which  he  was  made 
post  order  clerk  at  Fort  McHenry,  Mary- 
land. It  was  sufficient,  however,  to  give 
him  a  military  record,  however  humble, 
the  one  ambition  of  all  the  boys  of  his 
day  and  community — to  be  mustered  into 
the  army  and  receive  an  honorable  dis- 
charge. In  the  summer  of  1862,  Mr.  Er- 
win, having  finished  his  term  in  the  print- 
ing office,  was  granted  a  vacation  of 
thirty  days.  He  improved  this  opportun- 
ity by  paying  a  promised  visit  to  Cincin- 
nati, a  trip  at  that  time  of  three  days. 
An  uncle,  who  was  superintendent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad,  furnished  him 
transportation,  and  another  uncle  wel- 
comed him  to    Cincinnati.       The    latter 
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made  it  so  agreeable  that  the  young  man 
was  induced  to  engage  with  him  in  the 
wholesale  dry  goods  business  as  a  clerk. 
His  employment  began  as  entry-clerk  and 
assistant  book-keeper,  and  ended  in  a 
partnership  in  the  firm  of  Lockard,  Ire- 
laud  &  Co.  The  senior  partners  desiriug 
to  retire  in  1875,  having  amassed  comfort- 
able fortunes  and  survived  the  ravages 
of  the  panic  of  1873,  entrusted  their  in- 
terest in  the  business  to  Mr.  Erwiu,  the 
junior  partner.  With  the  keen  perception 
and  quick  insight  that  has  been  his  aid 
so  often  to  success,  he  determined  upon 
a  change  of  location  and  removed  the  re- 
maining stock  to  Peoria,  Illinois,  where 
in  three  years  he  established  a  large  busi- 
ness and  excellent  credit  under  the  firm 
name  of  Erwin  &  Company.  His  ambi- 
tion, however,  had  grown,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1880,  he  bought  a  controlling  in- 
terest in  the  largest  wholesale  dry  goods 
business  at  Indianapolis.  In  1884,  having 
separated  from  his  associates,  he  became 
sole  owner  of  the  business  and  estab- 
lished the  firm  name  of  D.  P.  Erwin  &  Co., 
which  has  become  a  household  word  in 
five  States  comprising  the  territory  of 
which  Indianapolis  is  the  center.  Mr.  Er- 
win is  not  only  the  head  of  one  of  the 
largest  single  commercial  enterprises  in 
his  adopted  State,  but  is  also  the  owner 
of  "The  Denison"  at  Indianapolis,  which 
is  the  largest  hotel  property  in  the  State. 
He  has  other  enterprises  and  business 
connections  of  more  or  less  note,  includ- 
ing an  official  connection  with,  and  large 
pecuniary  interest    in,  the    National  Tin 


Plate  Company,  with  enormous  plants  at 
Anderson,  Indiana,  and  Monessen,  Penn- 
sylvania. While  Mr.  Erwin  stands  almost 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  large  individual 
tax  payers  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  he 
has  never  held  or  sought  any  public  office. 
He  has  been  a  consistent  Republican  in 
politics  from  boyhood,  having  been 
reared  in  a  strong  anti-slavery  town,  that 
was  most  active  in  terminating  slavery. 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Susquehanna 
river,  sixty  miles  from  Baltimore.  He 
has  received  many  overtures  from  the 
leaders  of  his  party  to  enter  the  arena  of 
politics,  but  has  persistently  refused.  He 
was  once  threatened  with  the  unsolicited 
nomination  for  mayor  of  Indianapolis 
during  his  absence  from  home,  but  wired 
that  he  "could  not  serve  if  elected.''  He 
is,  however,  an  enterprising  public-spir- 
ited citizen,  always  among  the  foremost 
in  all  public  work  of  a  non-partisan  char- 
acter. He  is  liberal,  broad  minded  and 
non-sectarian  in  his  views  as  well  as  prac- 
tices. He  has  served  one  term  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  has  been 
one  of  its  governors  for  sixteen  years. 
He  has  also  served  as  director  of  the  Com- 
mercial Club  six  years  and  as  its  presi- 
dent two  years.  He  is  one  of  the  direct- 
ors of  the  Art  Association,  and  a  member 
of  the  advisory  board  of  several  philan- 
thropic associations.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Columbia  Club,  in  which  he  has 
served  as  a  director,  also  a  member  of  the 
University  Olub,  Maennerchor  and  das 
Deutsche  Hans.  He  is  a  gentleman  of 
sound  judgment,  wide  information,  great 
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executive  ability  and  prodigious  energy. 
His  perception  is  quick  and  his  active 
mind  reaches  a  conclusion  almost  instan- 
taneously when  any  new  matter  is  pre- 
sented for  his  consideration.  His  manner 
is  easy  and  unobtrusive.  He  is  punctil- 
ious in  his  engagements  and  thoroughly 
reliable  in  all  commercial  affairs.  Any 
undertaking  which  secures  his  approval 
and  co-operation  is  sure  to  be  successful, 
especially  if  he  has  the  controlling  inter- 
est and  the  management.  It  would  be  fail- 
ing to  do  Mr.  Erwin  justice  to  neglect  to 
mention  how  much  indebted  Indianapolis 
is  to  him  in  helping  to  secure  for  her  her 
rank  and  proud  position  as  a  city.  Where- 
ever  and  whenever  the  time  is  ripe  to 
identify  her  with  matters  of  national  mo- 
ment, or  to  seize  an  opportunity  for  pro- 
moting her  interests  in  any  way,  Mr.  Er- 
win is  always  among  the  first  of  her  citi- 
zens to  step  forward  and  be  at  her  entire 
service.  His  time,  his  money,  and  what 
is  most  valuable  of  all,  his  indomitable 
energy  and  intuitive  kindness  are  at  her 
disposal.  He  finds  no  journey  too  long, 
no  plan  too  tedious  of  elaboration,  no  ef- 
fort too  severe  to  make  it  in  the  aid  of  the 
city  of  his  adoption.  It  is  sufficient  re- 
ward for  his  work  and  self  devotion  if 
the  good  of  the  many  is  the  result  of  his 
efforts.  While  he  is  most  earnest  in  all 
that  promotes  this,  he  deprecates  all  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  his  associates  that 
would  lead  to  his  own  advancement.  It 
is  the  details  of  his  unwritten  history  that 
would  be  of  the  greater  interest.  Here, 
can  only  be  set  down  what  all  his  fellow- 


citizens  know — the  greater  good  he  does, 
and  the  major  part  of  his  work  can  be 
estimated  only  by  those  who  understand 
what  the  life  of  such  a  man  really  means 
to  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-three  Mr.  Erwin  mar- 
ried Annie  Barbara,  second  daughter  of 
Hon.  Francis  Seifert,  a  distinguished  citi- 
zen and  merchant  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
She  was  the  niece  of  Hon.  Charles  Reenie- 
lin,  who  had  been  a  partner  of  Mr.  Seif- 
ert. Mrs.  Erwin  died  May  27,  1897, 
leaving  three  daughters:  Helen  Seifert, 
wife  of  W.  H.  Coburn;  Hannah  Lockard 
and  Louise  Marck. 


CORTLAND  VAN  CAMP. 

During  the  colonial  period  there  was  a 
transfusion  of  healthy  Dutch  blood  from 
the  kindgom  of  Holland  into  the  weak 
new  American  Republic.  The  family  of 
Van  Campen  was  of  this  element,  branch- 
es of  it  settling  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  They  were  men  of  stalwart  char- 
acter, adherents  of  Christianity,  aggres- 
sive and  liberty-loving.  Charles  Van 
Camp,  whose  father  was  a  captain  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  Revolutionary  army,  as 
early  as  1804,  came  from  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  to  the  Territory  of  Indiana.  Dear- 
born county  became  his  home,  and  here 
he  married  Mary  Halstead,  daughter  of 
James  Halstead,  who  had  brought  his 
family  overland  from  New  York,  settling 
in  North  Bend,  Ohio.  On  Christmas  day, 
1817,     a     son — Gilbert — was     born     to 
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Charles  and  Mary  Van  Camp.  Gil- 
bert C.  Van  Camp  possessed  the 
very  best  traits  for  meeting  success- 
fully the  difficult  conditions  of  a 
new  and  undeveloped  country.  Eco- 
nomical, industrious  and  resourceful,  he 
shaped  to  his  own  will  the  possibilities 
about  him.  He  married  Hester  Jane  Ray- 
mond, and  on  May  25,  1852,  in  Franklin 
county,  Indiana,  their  son  Cortland  was 
born.  It  is  probable  that  even  the 
very  earliest  years  of  this  son  were 
imbued  with  wholesome  and  practi- 
cal lessons  from  his  father's  life, 
which  were  to  dominate  favorably 
his  whole  future.  In  1860,  Gilbert 
C.  Van  Camp  removed  his  family  to  In- 
dianapolis, his  son  Cortland  electing  for 
himself  a  course  of  education  which 
should  fit  him  for  a  mercantile  life,  that 
trend  having  asserted  itself  in  boyhood. 
Having  completed  a  business  college 
course,  at  sixteen  years  of  age  he  was 
Ailing  the  position  of  bookkeeper  for  Mr. 
G.  G.  Holman,  a  commission  merchant  of 
Indianapolis.  This  position  was  soon  re- 
linquished, however,  and  in  1869 — a  lad 
of  seventeen — he  formed  a  partnership  in 
the  commission  business — fruits  and 
vegetables — with  his  father.  This  firm 
flourished  for  about  seven  years,  at 
first  under  the  name  of  Van  Camp 
&  Jackson,  and  later  that  of  G.  C. 
Van  Camp  &  Son.  In  187G  Cortland 
Van  Camp  retired,  this  move  be- 
ing due  to  a  desire  to  establish  a 
permanent  business,  one  to  which  he 
might  devote  the  best  efforts  of  his  life, 


and  which  would,  in  return  for  unremit- 
ting thought  and  labor,  offer  more  grati- 
fying results  than  could  possibly  be 
achieved  from  anything  so  hazardous  as 
the  commission  business.  Upon  mature 
reflection  Mr.  Van  Camp  decided  upon 
the  hardware  business  as  opening  en- 
couraging avenues  for  his  desires,  al- 
though he  had  no  special  knowledge  of  it 
as  a  branch  of  trade.  In  June,  187G,  he 
purchased  the  stock  and  good  will  of  the 
house  established  by  Anderson,  Bullock 
&  Schofield,  investing  therein  all  his 
available  capital.  Upon  entering  this 
new  field  it  became  apparent  that  new 
methods  were  needed  to  place  the  firm 
upon  a  paying  basis.  This  was  success- 
fully accomplished  by  Mr.  Van  Camp 
within  a  comparatively  short  time,  and  a 
consolidation  with  the  iron  house  of  Han- 
son &  Bergunthal  was  the  next  step  made 
towards  expansion.  In  1884  this  firm 
was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the 
Hanson-Van  Camp  Company;  however,  in 
1886,  Mr.  Hanson  withdrew,  and  a  new 
corporation  was  formed  under  the  pres- 
ent name.  Van  Camp  Hardware  and  Iron 
Company,  of  which  Mr.  Van  Camp  is 
president.  The  volume  of  trade  was 
doubled  in  the  three  following  years,  and 
there  has  since  been  a  constant  increase, 
until  the  house  has  reached  an  enviable 
position,  ranking  among  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  West.  Tn  January,  1899,  Mr. 
Van  Camp  purchased  Mr.  Bergunthal's 
interest  in  the  concern,  the  latter  retiring 
from  business  on  account  of  ill  health. 
Mr.  Van  Camp  continues  to  give  his  at- 
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trillion  In  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  while  he  is  adverse  to  pro- 
claiming his  own  achievements,  many  of 
his  fellow  citizens  are  glad  to  pay  tribute 
to  his  sterling  worth.  A  prominent  bank- 
er recently  said  of  Mr.  Van  Camp:  "I 
have  known  him  intimately  throughout 
his  business  career,  and  consider  him  a 
born  merchant  and  financier.  His  is  the 
leading  hardware  and  iron  house  in  the 
State,  and  there  are  but  few  larger  in  the 
West.  The  concern  is  very  aggressive 
and  is  constantly  extending  its  trade  into 
new  territory.  Mr.  Van  Camp  is  the  man 
who  deserves  the  credit  for  building  up 
the  business  and  putting  it  on  its  present 
sound  financial  footing.  In  my  opinion, 
this  has  required  greater  ability  and  more 
energy  and  persistence,  in  an  inland  city 
like  Indianapolis,  than  would  be  needed 
in  a  city  such  as  St.  Louis  or  Chicago. 
Though  of  a  very  retiring  disposition,  Mr. 
Van  Camp  is  strong  and  self-reliant  in 
meeting  the  many  problems  of  business 
life."  There  is  a  very  important  side 
to  Mr.  Van  Camp's  nature,  apart  from 
that  which  is  engaged  in  the  making  of 
money.  His  political  convictions  as  a  Re- 
publican are  deep-seated,  and  he  is  well- 
grounded  in  the  history  of  his  party  and 
alive  to  its  present  issues.  He  has  held 
tlie  office  of  deacon  in  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  is  now  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees.  One  who  has 
known  him  thoroughly  in  this  capacity, 
said  of  him:  "He  is  nobly  generous,  giv- 
ing cheerfully  and  abundantly  to  every 
worthy    philanthropy,    but    always   in    a 


quiet  way,  shrinking  from  all  ostentation 
or  display.  He  may  be  termed  a  silent 
worker,  letting  not  his  left  hand  know 
what  his  right  hand  doeth,  and  true  as 
steel  to  whatever  cause  he  may  espouse." 
After  a  high  tribute  to  Mr.  Van  Camp's 
social  qualities,  this  gentleman  concluded 
with  the  remark:  "I  have  never  known 
a  man  in  whom  there  is  so  little  of  the 
ego  as  in  Cortland  Van  Camp."  In  1876 
Mr.  Van  Camp  was  married  to  Fannie  A., 
daughter  of  Samuel  J.  Patterson  of  In- 
dianapolis. Five  children  have  been  born 
to  them,  of  which  one,  Fannie  May,  died 
at  the  age  of  seven.  Those  living  are  Ray- 
mond Patterson,  Ella  D.,  Samuel  Gilbert, 
and  Cortland  Malott.  At  the  first  call 
for  troops  in  the  war  with  Spain,  Ray- 
mond P.,  who  was  educated  in  the  Michi- 
gan Military  Academy,  enlisted  in  Bat- 
tery A,  27th  Indiana.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van 
Camp  have  a  pleasant  home  on  North 
Delaware  street,  and,  with  their  family, 
are  identified  with  the  social  life  of  the 
city. 


ELI    LILLY. 


Colonel  Eli  Lilly,  the  oldest  son  of  Gus- 
tavus  and  Esther  E.  Lilly,  was  born 
in  Baltimore,  Maryland.  July  S,  1838. 
When  he  was  a  year  old  his  parents 
moved  to  Lexington,  Kentucky,  where 
they  remained  until  1848,  when  they 
moved  to  Gallatin  county,  Kentucky. 
After  residing  in  that  county  three 
years  the  family  removed  to  Green- 
castle,     Indiana,     in     I  Sol.       There     lie 
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received  a  limited  education  such  as 
could  be  obtained  from  the  private 
schools  and  from  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment of  the  old  Asbury  University.  His 
first  independent  effort  for  self  support 
was  in  connection  with  the  publication 
of  the  Asbury  Notes,  the  college  paper  of 
that  period.  Soon  after  he  obtained  a 
position  in  a  drug  store  where  he  became 
greatly  interested  in  his  duties  and  at 
once  displayed  a  remarkable  aptitude  for 
practical  chemistry,  in  which  branch  he 
became  very  proficient.  When  about 
seventeen  years  of  age  he  entered  the 
services  of  Henry  Lawrence,  an  English 
chemist  of  La  Fayette,  Indiana,  where  he 
remained  for  several  years  and  perfected 
himself  in  his  life  work.  It  was  during 
this  time  that  he  became  a  member  of  the 
La  Fayette  Guards,  which  developed  in 
him  a  love  for  military  affairs  and  greatly 
influenced  his  future  career.  Then,  as 
subsequently,  he  took  a  deep  interest  in 
his  business,  showing  the  same  zeal  and 
energy  that  characterized  his  life  in  all 
his  subsequent  undertakings.  He  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  drug  business  at  La 
Fayette  when  the  war  broke  out.  His 
father  was  an  Abolitionist  and  is  reported 
to  have  been  a  station  agent  on  the  "Un- 
derground railroad."  The  son  did  not 
look  at  the  question  of  slavery  from  the 
same  point  of  view.  In  fact,  in  I860,  he 
voted  for  Breckinridge  for  president. 
When  the  war  broke  out  he  was  one  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  Union  men  in  his 
locality.  From  the  Democracy  of  Breck- 
inridge and  the  heresy  that  slavery  was 


national,  he  went  to  the  extreme  of  Un- 
ionism and  became  one  of  the  zealous  sup- 
porters of  the  Lincoln  policy,  and  early 
connected  himself  with  a  military  organi- 
zation. He  was  one  of  the  first  to  join 
what  was  subsequently  known  as  the 
First  Indiana  Heavy  Artillery,  which  was 
organized  at  Indianapolis  in  July,  1861. 
He  was  so  efficient  a  soldier  that  he  early 
attracted  the  attention  of  his  superior 
officers  and  was  recommended  to  Gover- 
nor Morton  for  a  more  important  com- 
mand, namely.  Captain  of  the  famous 
Eighteenth  Indiana  Battery.  This  was 
August  20,  1802.  During  the  win- 
ter of  18G2  Captain  Lilly's  bat- 
tery was  changed  into  a  mounted 
battery  and  was  attached  to  the 
famous  Wilder  Brigade  of  mounted 
infantry  and  made  a  part  of  the  Four- 
teenth Army  Corps,  under  Gen.  George 
H.  Thomas.  The  first  general  engage- 
ment in  which  the  Lilly  battery  partici- 
pated was  at  Hoover's  Gap,  Tennessee. 
July  24,  1863.  For  four  hours  Captain 
Lilly  stubbornly  held  his  battery  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill  and  poured  triple  charges 
of  grape  and  canister  into  successive 
charges  of  two  brigades  of  Claiborn's  di- 
vision which  vainly  attempted  to  drive 
the  Union  troops  out  of  the  Gap.  All  the 
while  the  battery  received  (he  shot  and 
shell  from  two  batteries  of  six  guns  be- 
longing to  the  brigade  opposing  him.  By 
deftly  retiring  the  guns  below  the  crest 
of  the  hill  so  that  the  muzzles  jusi  cleared 
the  green  sward  of  the  brow,  he  defied  the 
aim  of  the  Rebel  batteries  and  greatly 
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shielded  his  men  from  slaughter  as  the 
rain  of  shot  and  shell  tore  up  the  earth 
works.  Captain  Lilly  dismounted  from 
his  horse  and  was  everywhere  through 
the  battery,  directing  the  aim  of  the  men 
and  encouraging  them,  his  presence  in- 
spiring confidence  and  courage.  His  bat- 
tery was  actively  engaged  in  the  Tulla- 
lioma  campaign  which  followed  the  battle 
of  Hoover's  Gap.  At  noon  of  the  21st  day 
of  August,  1863,  Captain  Lilly's  cannons 
opened  on  the  Confederate  stronghold  of 
Chattanooga  right  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  of  Bragg's  army,  and  to  the  con- 
sternation and  surprise  of  that  great  gen- 
eral himself,  as  the  hasty  removal  of  the 
headquarters  afterward  testified.  In  the 
battle  of  Chickamauga,  which  began  Fri- 
day, September  18,  at  Alexander  Bridge, 
Captain  Lilly's  battery  tired  the  first  shot 
on  the  advancing  army  of  Bragg,  which 
was  really  the  opening  of  the  memorable 
battle  known  in  history  as  Chickamauga. 
On  the  Saturday  of  the  great  battle  Wild- 
er's  brigade  and  Captain  Lilly's  battery 
formed  part  of  the  main  line  of  battle  on 
the  right  of  the  Fourteenth  Corps.  At 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that  aw- 
ful day  Captain  Lilly  did  as  daring  a  deed 
as  ever  took  place  in  the  history  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland.  In  front  of  n 
part  of  Wilder's  brigade  and  midway  be- 
tween the  lines  of  the  1  wo  connecting  ar- 
mies ran  a  ditch  parallel  to  the  line  of 
battle.  The  rebels  would  charge  our 
lines,  get  as  far  as  this  ditch,  and  then 
drop  into  it.  out  of  range  of  our  fire,  and 
our  men  could  not  dislodge  them.     Just 


after  a  heavy  lire  of  the  enemy's  line  and 
while  this  ditch  was  full  of  rebel  soldiers. 
Captain  Lilly  limbered  two  guns  of  his 
battery,  carried  them  to  a  point  at  the 
head  of  the  ditch,  where  the  guns  could 
rake  it  from  end  to  end.  and  opened  fire 
with  triple  charges  of  grape  and  canister 
down  that  ditch,  dealing  death  and  car- 
nage with  i-very  shot.  There  stands  to-day 
on  the  battlefield  of  Chickamauga.  on  the 
identical  spot  occupied  by  this  brave  mat!. 
two  cannons  placed  in  position  to  com- 
memorate this  act  of  bravery  on  that 
eventful  day.  During  the  two  and  a  half 
years  he  was  in  command  of  the  battery 
he  was  forty-two  times  under  fire  and  was 
twice  struck  by  bullets,  hut  escaped  with 
only  slight  wounds.  During  the  spring  of 
1864,  while  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
was  preparing  for  the  Atlanta  campaign, 
Captain  Lilly  came  home  on  a  short  leave 
of  absence,  when  Governor  Morton,  recog- 
nizing the  ability  and  dash  of  the  young 
officer,  tendered  hint  the  position  of  major 
of  the  Ninth  Indiana  Cavalry.  This  com 
mission  was  accepted  and  he  resigned  his 
position  as  captain  of  the  Eighteenth  In- 
diana Battery  and  was  mustered  major  of 
the  Ninth  Cavalry  April  4.  1864.  Decem- 
ber 24  of  tlie  same  year  he  was  promoted 
to  be  lieutenant  colonel.  Colonel  Lilly 
left  his  battery  with  profound  regret,  but 
under  the  then  existing  organization  of 
the  Indiana  batteries  no  promotion  above 
captain  could  he  made,  and  he  justly  de- 
served a  higher  command  and  made  the 
change  on  that  account  only.  The  bat- 
tery reluctantly  gave  him  up.    His  cour- 
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age,  ability  and  devotion  to  his  men  had 
so  endeared  him  to  their  hearts  that  to 
this  day  the  love  they  bore  him  still  lives 
in  their  memory  too  deeply  to  ever  die 
out.  When  the  war  was  over,  Colonel 
Lilly,  as  did  many  other  young  officers  of 
enterprise,  saw  visions  of  wealth  in  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  on  plantations  which 
the  owners  were  too  poor  to  cultivate. 
Prices  were  high  because  the  supply  of 
that  staple  had  been  greatly  reduced  dur- 
ing the  war.  A  crop  or  two  brought 
prices  down ;  the  decline  brought  disaster 
to  many,  and  among  them  was  Colonel 
Lilly.  He  not  only  lost  his  accumula- 
tions, but  his  wife  died  during  the  period 
and  his  own  health  was  severely  shaken. 
After  it  was  all  over  he  came  back  to  In- 
dianapolis. When  he  arrived  there  he 
had  scarcely  a  dollar  and  was  broken  in 
health.  For  a  rime  he  worked  for  hardly 
enough  to  pay  his  board.  After  a  time 
he  had  an  offer  to  go  to  Paris,  Illinois. 
to  become  a  partner  in  a  drug  business, 
his  experience  and  skill  being  put  against 
the  capital  of  the  other  party.  The  store 
soon  acquired  the  best  business  in  the 
town  and  it  became  the  purpose  of  the 
ambitious  manager  to  make  it  the  drag 
store  of  the  county.  It  was  his  dream  to 
make  it  the  center  of  the  drug  business  of 
tlie  whole  country,  but  he  early  found 
that  the  location  was  not  favorable  to  the 
realization  of  so  ambitious  a  project. 
After  a  time  he  sold  out  and  returned  to 
Indianapolis,  where  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship for  a  time  with  Dr.  J.  F.  Johnston. 
That  partnership  was  dissolved  and  then 


he  began  in  the  most  modest  manner  the 
business  which  contained  the  germ  from 
which  the  immense  business  of  the  pres- 
ent house  sprang.  He  began  to  manufac- 
ture out  of  pure  drugs  the  medicines 
which  were  prescribed  by  physicians. 
When  he  had  made  a  stock  he  went 
out  and  sold  them  to  the  trade. 
The  high  quality  of  his  goods  and 
the  skill  with  which  they  were  put 
up  made  them  very  popular  and  his 
trade  rapidly  increased.  After  a  time 
he  was  occupied  at  the  laboratory  making 
goods,  while  his  brother,  James  E.  Lilly, 
sold  them.  It  soon  became  an  immense 
business  and  larger  quarters  were  neces- 
sary. The  outcome  is  the  large  labora- 
tory of  the  firm — one  of  the  most  com- 
plete medicine  houses  in  the  United 
States,  with  a  reputation  which  has 
passed  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States.  As  soon  as  Colonel  Lilly 
w7as  fairly  on  his  feet  in  his  business  he 
began  to  turn  his  attention  to  matters  of 
public  improvements.  He  was  a  man  of 
rare  public  spirit,  his  purpose  being  not 
to  win  popularity  or  to  increase  his 
wealth,  but  to  make  the  community  in 
which  he  lived  prosperous  and  to  put  it 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  marching  army 
of  progress.  One  of  the  first  public  enter- 
prises in  which  he  took  a  prominent  part 
was  the  creation  of  the  Consumers'  Gas 
Trust,  ne  made  the  first  subscription 
and  pushed  the  matter  with  tireless  en- 
ergy and  consummate  skill.  He  was  at 
the  head  of  the  committee  1"  which  was 
assigned  the  task  of  securing  gas  terri 
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tory.  That  the  Consumers'  Company  has 
so  much  gas  territory  at  the  present  time 
is  due  largely  to  his  foresight  and  execu- 
tive tact.  About  the  date  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  natural  gas,  foreseeing  the  growth 
of  Indianapolis,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
improving  the  streets  and  creating  a 
scientific  system  of  drainage.  He  laid  the 
plan  before  the  Hoard  of  Trade,  of  which 
he  was  an  officer,  but  that  body  hesitated 
to  undertake  to  carry  out  so  extensive  a 
scheme,  involving,  as  it  did,  at  the  outset, 
the  adoption  of  a  new  charter.  Realizing 
the  need  of  an  organization,  he  led  in  the 
founding  of  the  Commercial  Club  in 
1890.  Its  methods  were  largely  his  con- 
ception and  to  the  perfection  of  its  or- 
ganization he  devoted  his  energies.  It 
was  his  forethought  which  saw  in  the  con-' 
struction  of  the  Commercial  Club  build- 
ing the  means  of  giving  a  permanent 
character  to  the  organization.  Colonel 
Lilly  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  every 
charitable  enterprise  after  he  became  a 
man  of  means.  His  idea  of  wealth  was  to 
make  it  useful  to  the  many.  Several 
years  ago  Colonel  Lilly  and  his  wife  es- 
tablished the  Eleanor  Hospital  in  remem- 
brance of  their  only  daughter,  who  died 
in  childhood.  One  of  the  most  notable 
achievements  in  Hie  line  of  charity  was 
I  hat  (if  caring  for  the  destitute  during  the 
winter  of  1893-4.  The  planning  and  direc- 
tion of  the  work  was  delegated  to  Colonel 
Lilly.  II.  H.  Ilanna  and  John  H.  Holliday. 
For  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
money  l  he  needy  of  Indianapolis  were  car- 
ried through  the  winter  in  comparative 


comfort  without  materially  increasing 
the  number  of  permanent  and  profession- 
al dependents.  The  scheme  was  com- 
mended as  the  best  that  was  tried  in  any 
city  during  that  period.  The  private  char- 
ities of  Colonel  Lilly  were  large  and  he 
did  not  let  his  left  hand  know  what  his 
right  hand  did.  A  member  of  the  Thomas 
G.  A.  R.  post,  in  making  a  general  return 
of  its  relief  work,  said  that  there  was  al- 
ways one  member  who  never  failed  to 
contribute  liberally  to  aid  needy  soldiers 
and  their  families,  and  who  always  said, 
"Come  again  when  you  need  money  for 
such  cases."  After  the  war,  on  all  nation- 
al issues  Colonel  Lilly  was  a  Republican, 
but  when  it  came  to  local  affairs  he  was 
something  of  an  independent.  He  never 
took  an  active  part  in  party  management 
and  repeatedly  declined  political  honors. 
Colonel  Lilly,  while  of  a  deeply  religious 
order,  was  not  identified  with  any  church. 
Personally,  he  could  be  counted  on  al- 
ways to  sustain  public  morals.  Colonel 
Lilly  died  at  his  home  in  Indianapolis, 
June  6,  1898.  Among  the  many  glowing 
tributes  to  his  memory,  we  quote  the 
following  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Indianapolis  Journal : 

"By  the  death  of  Col.  Eli  Lilly,  Indian- 
apolis loses  one  of  its  most  progressive 
and  useful  citizens.  During  more  than  a 
dozen  years  he  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
movements  which  have  made  Indian- 
apolis one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in 
the  country.  Through  the  organization 
of  the  Commercial  Club  he  became  the 
leader  of  the  movement  which  resulted  in 
the  street  improvements  and  the  drainage 
system.  During  recent  years  his  capacity 
and   public  spirit   were  fully   recognized 
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and  he  was  frequently  called  to  take  a 
leading  part  in  movements  designed  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  city  and 
State.  He  was  one  of  those  broad-minded 
and  humane  citizens  who  devised  the  sys- 
tem for  the  relief  of  the  needy  during  the 
winter  of  1893-4 — the  wisest  scheme  that 
has  ever  been  devised  for  such  a  purpose. 
There  are  men  who  can  devise  plans 
which  they  cannot  execute.  Colonel  Lilly 
had  the  rare  faculty  to  devise  plans  and 
to  execute  them.  To  that  capacity  his 
wonderful  success  in  business  was  due. 
In  his  untiring  efforts  to  build  up  the  city 
Colonel  Lilly  never  sought  his  own 
aggrandizement.  There  was  no  selfish 
motive  behind  his  promotion  of  public  in- 
terests. He  sought  no  advantage  that 
every  citizen  could  not  share.  Few  men 
have  lived  in  Indianapolis  who  will  be 
more  missed  and  when  a  list  of  those  who 
have  been  most  useful  to  the  city  is  made, 
the  name  of  Eli  Lilly  will  be  among  the 
first  written." 


JOHN    \Y.    KERN. 


Nature,  in  her  kindness  to  John  Worth 
Kern,  has  been  kind,  also,  to  his 
biographer;  for  in  endowing  the  one  with 
all  true  and  gracious  qualities  and  the  ca- 
pacity for  large  achievement,  she  has  fur- 
nished to  the  pen  of  the  other  a  wealth  of 
attractive  material.  So  distinctly,  it 
would  seem,  did  the  great  Mother  whis- 
per to  this  favorite  child  the  direction  in 
which  she  intended  his  life  work  to  lie, 
that  he  was  constrained  to  resist  even 
the  importunities  of  mortal  parentage  to 
follow  her  leading.  Born  in  Indiana — at 
ihe  village  of  Alto.  Howard  county,  De- 
cember 20,  1849— his  fifty  years  of  life 
have  been  passed  in  that  State,  which 
would  fain  cherish  him  among  its  honored 


living,  if  so  it  might  be.  for  another  half 
century.  His  father.  Dr.  Jacob  H.  Kern, 
was  intimately  associated  with  the  affairs 
of  Howard  county  during  its  early  his- 
tory, where  he  attained  to  a  distinction 
of  many  years'  growth  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession. He  is  still  living,  having  sought 
as  the  home  of  his  retirement  from  active 
life  a  picturesque  nook  in  the  mountains 
of  Virginia,  near  the  city  of  Roanoke. 
The  mother  of  John  Worth,  Nancy  (Lig- 
gett) Kern,  died  when  he  was  a  child,  but 
he  was  reared  in  the  old  farm  homestead, 
where  the  father  desired  that  his  son 
should  remain  with  him,  accepting  as  his 
career,  also,  the  study  and  practice  of 
medicine.  The  boy,  however,  felt  an  in- 
satiable thirst  for  knowledge  and  a  wide 
scope  for  its  application  and  when  the 
common  schools  of  his  neighborhood  had 
reached  the  limit  of  their  message  t<>  him, 
he  left  home  and  entered  upon  a  colleg- 
iate course  in  the  University  of  Michigan 
at  Ann  Arbor,  passing,  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  his  classical  education,  into  the 
Law  Department  of  the  same  institution, 
where  he  graduated  while  still  under  the 
age  of  twenty  years.  In  May,  18<>9,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Kokomo,  In- 
diana, of  which  he  is  still  a  member.  His 
early  practice  lay  largely  in  the  criminal 
courts,  where  he  was  identified  with 
many  celebrated  cases.  His  last  work  as 
prosecuting  attorney  was  in  the  trial  of 
the  alleged  wreckers  of  the  Indianapolis 
National  Bank,  in  which  he  represented 
the  Government  most  ably,  distinguishing 
himself  for  his  masterly  exposition  of  the 
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intricacies  involved  in  the  case,  and  his 
dexterity  in  coping  with  the  expert  coun- 
sel employed  hy  the  defense.  The  constant 
quantity  of  iniquity  in  this  type  of  cause, 
however,  was  offensive  to  his  professional 
taste,  and,  after  a  term  of  years,  he  aban- 
doned criminal  for  civil  processes,  which 
latter  he  has  found  at  once  more  agree- 
able and  more  lucrative.  Mr.  Kern  is  not 
only  a  born  student,  but  possesses  the 
analytical  power  of  mind  to  no  small  de- 
gree. An  acute  yet  sympathetic  observer 
of  human  nature,  he  has  acquired  and  pre- 
served an  exquisite  balance  of  justice  and 
the  mercy  that  tempers  justice,  while  an 
eloquence  which  is  the  offspring  of  these 
wedded  senses  has  long  since  crowned 
him  among  the  royalty  of  the  legal  realm. 
Mr.  Kern's  political  convictions  are 
strongly  Democratic,  and  he  has  for  many 
years  been  a  zealous  exponent  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  party  in  Indiana.  Avoiding 
all  affiliations  calculated  to  bias  the  free 
and  intelligent  exercise  of  his  political 
faculty,  he  has  studied  the  situation  with 
enthusiastic  interest,  and  as  a  legislator 
has  rendered  most  valuable  service  to  his 
constituents.  He  has  been  active  in  every 
general  campaign  since  1S72,  and  there 
are  few,  if  any,  counties  in  the  State 
where  the  effectiveness  of  his  speeches  is 
not  a  familiar  memory.  Although  so  ar- 
dent in  the  support  of  his  party, 
however,  he  has  always  commanded 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  po- 
litical opponents,  sentiments  inspired 
by  him  to  no  less  degree  in  legal 
contests.       In     Kokomo     he     held     the 


office  of  city  attorney  for  seven  years,  al- 
though during  that  tiine  the  appointing 
power  was  in  Republican  hands.  In  1884, 
he  was  nominated  by  the  Democrats  for 
reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana, 
his  election  being  secured,  after  a  lively 
campaign,  by  a  generous  majority;  and 
the  proficiency  with  which  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  office  is  abundantly 
attested  in  the  seventeen  volumes  of  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  bear 
his  name,  and  which  were  edited  and  is- 
sued under  his  direction.  On  the  comple- 
tion of  his  incumbency  as  reporter,  he  be- 
came a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Kern  and 
Bailey,  which  took  its  place  among  the 
leading  law  concerns  of  the  city  of  In- 
dianapolis. Mr.  Kern  served  as  State 
Senator  from  Marion  county  during  the 
two  sessions  included  between  1892  and 
1896,  and  in  October,  1897,  he  was  ap- 
pointed city  attorney  for  Indianapolis,  in 
which  capacity  he  still  serves.  In  con- 
nection with  his  municipal  duties,  he  pur- 
sues an  individual  practice,  having  two 
years  ago  dissolved  his  partnership  with 
Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  Kern  was  married,  in 
1870,  to  Miss  Julia  Anna  Hazzard.  Of 
this  marriage,  which  was  throughout  a 
rarely  felicitous  one,  were  born  a  son, 
Fred,  and  a  daughter,  Julia,  now  aged  re- 
spectively twenty-six  and  fifteen  years. 
Fred  Kern  did  service  with  the  army  of 
General  Shaffer  before  Santiago,  being  a 
private  in  Company  C,  First  D.  C.  Vol- 
unteers. Mr.  Kern's  first  wife  died  in 
August,  1884,  and  in  December  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  united  to  Miss  Ara- 
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minta  A.  Cooper,  of  Kokoino.  Although 
a  man  of  broad  interests  and  achieve- 
ments, Mr.  Kern  has  not  been  neglectful 
of  the  social  side  of  life.  On  the  contrary, 
the  many  social  virtues  and  graces  which 
make  him  a  general  favorite  form  an  ele- 
ment which  must  not  be  left  out  of  the 
account  in  summing  up  the  secret  of 
his  involvement  in  the  weighty  affairs  of 
the  community.  Of  a  fertile  fancy  and 
ready  wit,  he  has  at  his  command  a  vol- 
uminous stock  of  anecdotes,  from  which 
he  draws  to  suit  the  occasion,  whether 
to  give  pith  to  an  argument  in  the  court 
room  or  for  the  entertainment  of  a  circle 
of  friends.  In  closing,  this  memoir  can 
but  speculate  upon  its  sequel,  which, 
written  or  unwritten,  will  one  day  exist  in 
potentiality,  for  Mr.  Kern  still  stands  in 
the  full  brilliance  of  life's  noontide,  draw- 
ing from  the  past  a  wealth  of  experience 
and  inspiration  for  use  in  a  future  even 
more  rich  in  promise. 


WILLIAM    A.    KETCHAM. 

The  Ketchams,  originally  from  Eng- 
land, settled  on  Long  Island  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  One  branch  of  the  fam- 
ily removed  first  to  Maryland  and  thence 
to  Virginia,  where  the  great-grandfather 
of  our  subject  was  born  and  whence  he 
removed  to  Kentucky  before  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  grandfather 
of  William  A.  was  born  and  reared  in 
Kentucky  and  moved  thence  to  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Indiana;  was  a  member  of  the 


first  State  Legislature  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  1810;  laid  out  Brownstown,  the 
county  seat  of  Jackson  county,  conveying 
the  land  for  that  purpose  from  his  own 
estate.  It  is  rather  a  curious  fact  worthy 
of  record  in  this  connection  that  the  ques- 
tion of  reversion  of  the  title  to  this  site 
was  raised  in  1S95,  when  a  bill  was  pend- 
ing in  the  Legislature  for  the  removal  of 
the  county  seat  to  Seymour,  and  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
State,  who  happened  to  be  the  grandson 
of  the  original  proprietor.  John  L. 
Ketcham,  for  many  years  a  well-known 
Indianapolis  lawyer,  was  a  native  of  Ken- 
tucky, brought  to  Indiana  Territory  by 
his  parents  as  a  child  one  year  old  and 
settled  in  Indianapolis  in  1834.  He  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Samuel  Merrill,  an 
old  and  prominent  citizen  of  the  Terri- 
tory and  State  of  Indiana,  the  first  treas- 
urer of  the  State  and  the  first  president 
of  the  Madison  &  Indianapolis  Railroad.. 
William  A.  Ketcham,  born  in  Indian- 
apolis in  1846,  is  the  son  of  John  L.  Ketch- 
am and  Jane  Merrill,  whose  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  Robert  Anderson.  He  at- 
tended the  public  schools  of  Indianapolis 
until  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age  and 
then  spent  two  years  in  the  schools  of 
Germany,  from  1859  to  1801.  On  return- 
ing home  he  entered  Wabash  College  at 
Crawfordsville  and  pursued  its  course  of 
study  for  two  years.  While  a  junior,  in 
February,  18G4,  he  enlisted  as  a  private 
in  Company  A,  Thirteenth  Regiment,  In- 
diana Volunteers.  After  nine  months' 
service  as  an  enlisted  man  he  was  com- 
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missioned  second  lieutenant  of  Company 
E  and  subsequently  placed  in  command 
of  Company  C  with  the  same  rank.  In 
May,  1865,  he  was  appointed  and  commis- 
sioned captain  of  Company  I  of  the  same 
regiment  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  His  serv- 
ice was  in  the  Tenth  Corps  and  with  the 
Army  of  the  James  until  that  corps 
joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the 
battle  of  Cold  Harbor;  was  in  the  fight  at 
Bermuda  Hundred  and  all  the  engage- 
ments around  Petersburg;  was  sent  to 
North  Carolina  to  assist  in  the  reduction 
of  Fort  Fisher,  remained  in  that  State  till 
the  close  of  the  war  and  was  mustered 
but  September,  1865.  The  exodus  of 
patriotic  students  to  the  war  depopulated 
Wabash  College,  class  associations  were 
broken  up  and  classmen  scattered.  On 
returning  home  therefore  Captain  Ketch- 
am  decided  to  complete  his  college  course 
in  the  East  and  immediately  entered 
Dartmouth,  where  he  remained  until  he 
finished  the  course  and  was  graduated  in 
1867.  Without  delay  he  entered  upon  the 
study  of  law  under  the  instruction  of 
Judge  David  McDonald  and  in  the  office 
of  his  father;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1869  and  began  practice  in  partnership 
with  his  father  and  the  late  Major 
Mitchell.  In  a  short  time  his  father  died 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  firm  by  Judge 
Newcomab,  who  remained  in  the  partner- 
ship two  years,  until  his  appointment  to 
the  bench,  and  again  became  a  member  of 
the  firm  in  1N76.  remaining  four  years. 
Upon  the  election  of  Major  Mitchell  to  the 
office  of  mayor  in  187o,  Captain  Ketcham 


became  associated  with  the  late  Judge 
Solomon  Claypool,  in  a  partnership  which 
continued  until  1890,  and  which  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  strongest  law  firms  in 
Indianapolis.  Since  1890  he  has  practised 
alone.  In  the  Republican  Convention  of 
1891  he  was  nominated,  after  a  spirited 
contest  with  several  candidates,  as  a  can- 
didate for  Attorney  General,  and  was 
elected  in  November.  In  the  convention 
of  1896  he  was  renominated  by  acclama- 
tion and  re-elected.  In  the  office  of  At- 
torney General  he  has  been  called  upon 
to  conduct,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  an  un- 
precedented amount  of  litigation  in  the 
highest  courts.  Among  the  very  import- 
ant cases  may  be  mentioned  those  involv- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  the  statutes 
taxing  telegraph  and  express  companies, 
which  were  attacked  with  great  skill  and 
vehemence  by  the  very  able  lawyers  em- 
ployed by  those  companies.  Their  consti- 
tutionality was  sustained  finally  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  be- 
fore which  the  questions  were  ably  ar- 
gued by  General  Ketcham  and  others. 
The  law  governing  the  management  of  the 
Prison  Board  and  the  one  providing  for 
intermediate  sentences  of  convicts  were 
also  attacked  and  successfully  defended 
by  General  Ketcham.  He  was  instrumen- 
tal in  breaking  up  the  gang  of  gamblers 
that  inaugurated  winter  racing,  prize 
fighting  and  other  vicious  or  swindling 
entertainments  at  Roby.  Perhaps  his 
crowning  achievement  was  the  fight  he 
made  upon  two  apportionment  laws  of  the 
State,  enacted   respectively  in  1893  and 
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1895,  alleging  that  they  were  unfair  and 
unconstitutional.  He  succeeded  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  having  both  of  them  set 
aside  after  argument  establishing  their 
repugnance  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. These  decisions  stand  as  a  menace 
to  any  political  party  in  the  State  that 
may  seek  hereafter  to  make  one  man  more 
powerful  than  another,  because  of  his 
politics,  in  fixing  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion. Absolute  fairness  and  equality  are 
now  required.  General  Ketcham  was 
married  in  June,  1873.  to  the  daughter  of 
his  old  preceptor,  Judge  McDonald.  Six 
daughters  and  one  son  are  the  fruit  of 
this  union.  Two  of  the  daughters  are  stu- 
dents at  Wellesley.  William  A.  Ketcham 
is  an  excellent  lawyer.  Favored  by 
nature  with  what  may  be  termed  the  law- 
yerly  instinct,  he  enjoys  the  advantages 
of  broad  scholarship  and  thorough  pro- 
fessional training.  As  counsel  and  trial 
lawyer,  he  has  been  connected  with  cases 
of  transcendent  importance,  as  well  as 
the  infinite  variety  of  small  cases  which 
come  to  the  average  lawyer  in  general 
practice.  He  has  good  control  of  his 
faculties  and  possesses  in  a  high  degree 
the  power  of  concentration.  He  is  vigor- 
ous in  statement  and  strong  in  argument, 
reasoning  with  great  force,  nis  manner 
is  aggressive.  He  contends  pertinacious- 
ly for  every  essential  point  and  does  not 
exhaust  himself  on  the  trivial  or  irrele- 
vant. He  is  very  familiar  with  a  vocabu- 
lary which  contains  some  explosives,  and 
adjectives  that  are  almost  picturesque 
in  their  descriptiveness.    Hence  he  is  not 


unfamiliar  with  the  uses  of  irony,  in- 
vective, ridicule  and  sarcasm.  He  is  a 
forceful,  ready  speaker,  whether  in  the 
argument  of  a  legal  proposition,  an  ad- 
dress to  the  jury  or  a  popular  oration.  He 
believes  in  the  strict,  impartial  and  vig- 
orous enforcement  of  the  law.  He  is  so 
constituted  as  to  question  the  good  citi- 
zenship of  any  man  who  either  joins  a 
mob  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  courts 
or  seeks  to  shield  others  guilty  of  such 
an  offense.  Above  all,  he  would  condemn 
the  lax  administration  of  justice  by  the 
courts  and  others  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  the  disposition 
sometimes  observed  in  such  officials  to 
excuse  or  palliate  gross  and  willful  viola- 
tions of  the  law.  He  is  stern,  inflexible, 
and  persistent  in  the  execution  of  an  offi- 
cial trust.  Socially,  his  attainments  are 
strong,  but  they  are  not  hastily  formed. 
A  stranger  would  define  his  manner  as 
civil  rather  than  genial;  but  his  rugged 
honesty  impresses  one  favorably  on  closer 
acquaintance.  Among  intimates  he  is  a 
good  conversationalist  and  tells  a  story 
well.  His  favorite  literature  is  fiction,  his 
favorite  author,  Thackeray,  and  his  fav- 
orite book,  "Henry  Esmond."  His  tastes 
and  habits  are  essentially  domestic.  His 
whole  life  has  been  spent  in  the  city  of 
Indianapolis  where  he  remembers  to  have 
lived  in  but  three  houses,  and  occupied 
one  law  office  about  thirty  years,  until 
the  destruction  of  an  adjoining  building 
by  fire  rendered  its  walls  unsafe  and  oc- 
casioned its  condemnation  by  the  proper 
authorities.    He  finds  congenial  society  at 
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home  with  an  intelligent    wife    and  the 
bright,  happy  and  studious  children. 


WILLIAM    L.    CARNAHAN. 

The  advent  of  the  Carnahan  family  in 
this  country  antedates  the  Revolution, 
William  Carnahan,  who  participated  in 
that  war  and  who  was  the  great-grand- 
father of  William  Lane  Carnahan,  hav- 
ing crossed  to  America  in  1765  and  lo- 
cated in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  Penn- 
sylvania. He  was  of  Scotch-Irish  extrac- 
tion, born  in  Ireland  and  reared  a  Protes- 
tant. While  doing  service  as  a  Revolu- 
tionary soldier  he  became  the  father,  on 
June  7,  1777,  of  a  son,  who  was  chris- 
tened Robert.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  Robert  Carnahan  left  home,  and, 
journeying  westward,  settled  upon  a 
farm  in  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  but  a 
few  miles  distant  from  the  site  of  the 
present  populous  Cincinnati.  Here  he 
dwelt  and  tilled  his  land  during  the  re- 
maining fifty  years  of  his  life,  and  here 
was  born,  on  December  31,  1807,  his  son, 
James  G.  Carnahan,  father  of  this  me- 
moir's subject.  The  old  estate  has  al- 
ways remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
family;  James  Carnahan,  however,  at 
twenty  years  of  age  abandoned  the  farm 
life  for  commercial  occupation  in  the 
neighboring  village  of  Venice,  and  short- 
ly afterward,  in  1828,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Margaret  Brown,  daughter  of  Rob- 
ert and  Rachael  (Bailey)  Brown,  of  Ham- 
ilton   county.       In    1831    this    youthful 


couple,  together  with  their  first-born,  Au- 
gustus G.  Carnahan,  moved  to  Dayton. 
Here  they  remained  for  two  years,  then 
removed  and  settled  as  pioneers  in  Tip- 
pecanoe county,  Indiana,  La  Fayette  be- 
ing the  place  chosen  in  which  to  found 
their  home.  In  this  town  Mr.  Carnahan 
entered  into  a  general  merchandising 
business,  which  he  followed  for  some- 
thing like  twenty  years.  The  latter  part 
of  his  life,  although  passed  in  La  Fayette, 
was  spent  in  retirement  from  the  activi- 
ties of  commercial  life.  His  death  oc- 
curred on  January  1,  1873.  In  this  home  in 
La  Fayette  William  Lane  Carnahan  was 
born  on  the  5th  of  March,  1837,  and  here 
he  spent  his  childhood  and  early  youth, 
attending  the  schools  of  his  native  city 
and  preparing  for  college.  In  due  time 
he  entered  the  State  University  at 
Bloomington,  but  not  to  complete  the 
prescribed  course.  After  a  year  of  col- 
legiate work  he  left  the  university,  and 
early  in  the  winter  of  1856-7  he  set  out 
for  Nebraska  in  quest  of  the  possible 
fortune  that  still  lures  ambitious  young 
men  westward.  The  next  three  years 
were  spent  in  the  above-named  State,  for 
the  most  part  in  Dakota  county  and  the 
city  of  Omaha,  his  time  being  divided 
between  the  two  occupations  of  general 
merchandising  and  clerking  in  the  land 
office.  In  1860  he  returned  to  Indiana 
and  became  engaged  in  the  retail  shoe 
business  at  Delphi,  and  two  years  later 
found  him  back  in  the  familiar  haunts 
of  La  Fayette,  where  he  connected  him- 
self with  the  boot  and  shoe  concern  of 
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Carnalian,  Earl  &  Co.  as  traveling  sales- 
man, in  which  capacity  he  served  for 
eighteen  months.  He  was  then  taken 
into  the  firm,  which  continued  operations 
under  the  name  of  Carnalian  Brothers  & 
Co.,  he  continuing  his  services  on  the  road 
in  the  interests  of  the  wholesale  trade. 
After  seven  years  spent  in  this  way  he 
severed  his  connections  with  the  firm  and 
early  in  1872  went  to  Fort  Wayne  and 
there  established  the  wholesale  boot  and 
shoe  business  with  which  he  was  closely 
identified  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  The 
first  style  of  the  house  was  Carnahan, 
Skinner  &  Co.  This  name  was  succeeded 
in  1875  by  that  of  Carnahan,  Hanna  & 
Co.,  which  in  turn  gave  place  to  the  sim- 
ple style  of  Carnahan  &  Co.,  Emmet  H. 
McDonald  becoming  at  this  time  associ- 
ated with  the  house.  Still  another 
change  occurred  in  the  establishing  of 
the  W.  L.  Carnahan  Company,  under 
which  title  the  business  was  incorporated 
in  1804.  The  officers  of  the  company  were 
William  L.  Carnahan,  president;  Bobert 
H.  Carnahan,  vice  president,  and  W.  E. 
Hood,  secretary  and  treasurer,  the  loca- 
tion of  the  concern  being  at  13  West 
Jefferson  Street,  whither  its  predecessor 
had  removed  two  years  previously.  After 
the  incorporation  of  the  new  firm  the 
business  expanded  rapidly,  until  the  W. 
L.  Carnahan  Company  had  become  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  of  its 
line  in  the  State.  The  evolution  of  so 
flourishing  a  commercial  house  is  essen- 
tially conducive  of  benefit  to  the  town 
in   which   it  is   located,   and  doubly   so 


when  the  man  or  men  from  which  the 
enterprise  draws  its  chief  vital  force  are 
earnestly  in  league  with  the  spirit  of  ad- 
vancement and  high  business  ethics. 
Thus  lofty  and  progressive  was  the  un- 
wavering attitude  of  Mr.  Carnahan 
throughout  the  twenty-five  years  of  his 
residence  in  Fort  Wayne.  The  weal  of 
his  home  city  ever  found  in  him  a  strong 
and  faithful  promoter;  yet  a  wise  con- 
servatism tempered  his  zeal  for  public 
improvements,  his  fine  balance  and  keen 
insight  enabling  him  to  discern  with  un- 
erring judgment  an  ephemeral  element 
in  any  newly  projected  scheme.  And  he 
was  respected  and  loved  not  only  for 
what  he  did,  but  for  what  he  was  as 
well.  His  frank  integrity  and  friendly 
courtesy  of  manner  constantly  won  to 
him  the  regard  and  warm  affection  of 
his  associates,  whether  in  business,  so- 
cial or  private  life,  while  his  character 
found  its  crown  in  the  reverential  aspi- 
rations of  sincere  piety.  He  was  for 
many  years  a  devoted  member  and  com- 
municant of  the  Trinity  Episcopal 
church  of  Fort  Wayne,  always  taking  a 
leading  part  in  the  conduct  of  church 
affairs  and  contributing  money  generous- 
ly to  all  objects  which  appealed  to  him 
as  meritorious.  In  religious  as  in  secular 
enterprise,  however,  he  was  always  gov- 
erned by  a  discriminating  and  far-sighted 
judgment.  Among  the  institutions  of  his 
city  substantially  favored  by  his  patron- 
age may  be  mentioned  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  which  found  in 
him  a  constant  and  helpful  friend.     Mr. 
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Carnahan  never  took  an  active  part  in 
politics,  yet  few  politicians  can  justly 
claim  so  fervent  a  love  of  their  country 
or  so  lively  an  interest  in  all  that  makes 
for  its  welfare.  This  spirit  of  patriotism 
early  engendered,  was  fostering  during 
his  soldier  days  in  the  Civil  War,  when 
he  belonged  to  the  Seventy-sixth  Regi- 
ment of  Indiana  Volunteers.  Mr.  Carna- 
han was  married  in  1864  to  Miss  Clara 
L.  Hanna,  daughter  of  the  late  James 
Bayliss  Hanna  of  Fort  Wayne,  and 
granddaughter  of  Judge  Samuel  Hanna, 
who  was  born  in  Scott  county,  Kentucky, 
in  1797,  but  who  came  to  Fort  Wayne 
when  that  city  was  merely  a  trading  post 
of  the  Indians  and  toiled  as  a  pioneer  for 
its  settlement  and  advancement.  His 
whole  subsequent  life  was  spent  in  Fort 
Wayne,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
1866,  he  was  still  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  business  affairs  of  the  city.  In 
1894,  during  a  trip  to  the  Atlantic  coast, 
Mr.  Carnahan  contracted  la  grippe,  from 
the  effects  of  which  he  was  permanently 
invalided,  and  three  years  later,  on  the 
26th  of  June,  1897,  he  passed  out  of  this 
life,  sincerely  and  deeply  lamented  by  a 
host  of  friends  and  acquaintances  in  both 
Fort  Wayne  and  La  Fayette.  Of  few  men 
who  have  entered  the  mystery  of  the 
beyond  can  it  so  truly  be  said:  In  all 
the  varied  walks  of  his  life  he  fulfilled  to 
the  last  iota  the  trusts  divinely  imposed 
upon  him  as  man  and  citizen.  The  fam- 
ily left  by  Mr.  Carnahan  consists  of  his 
widow  and  four  children.  His  son,  Rob- 
ert Hanna  Carnahan,  has  succeeded  to 


the  responsibilities  of  his  father's  place 
in  The  W.  L.  Carnahan  Company.  The 
three  daughters  are  respectively  Louise, 
wife  of  Dr.  Nelson  L.  Deming,  of  Fort 
Wayne,  and  Misses  Clara  and  Virginia 
Carnahan. 


AUGUSTUS    G.    CARNAHAN. 

Augustus  Gaston  Carnahan,  president 
of  the  La  Fayette  Savings  Bank,  has  been 
a  resident  of  that  city  for  sixty-five  years. 
His  great-grandfather,  William  Carna- 
han, was  a  native  of  County  Antrim,  Ire- 
land, born  of  Protestant  Scotch-Irish 
parentage  and  emigrated  to  America  in 
1765,  settling  in  Lancaster  county,  Penn- 
sylvania. He  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  and  while  serving  in  the 
army  his  son  Robert,  the  grandfather  of 
our  subject,  was  born  June  7,  1777.  In 
1795  Robert  Carnahan  removed  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Ohio  and  located  on  a 
farm  in  Hamilton  county,  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  site  of  Cincinnati.  He 
remained  on  the  farm  and  cultivated  it 
until  the  time  of  his  death  in  1845.  The 
old  homestead  is  still  in  possession  of 
the  family.  James  G.  Carnahan,  son  of 
Robert,  was  born  on  the  farm  near  the 
village  of  Mount  Pleasant,  December  31, 
1807,  and  remained  there  until  he  reached 
his  twentieth  year,  when  he  left  home 
to  engage  in  mercantile  business  in  the 
village  of  Venice,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
his  home.  He  married  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter   of    Robert    and    Rachael    (Bailey) 
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Brown,  ,a  native  of  Hamilton  county,  in 
1828,  and  the  eldest  child  born  of  this 
union  was  Augustus  Gaston  Carnahan, 
the  subject  of  this  biography,  who  was 
born  November  21,  1820.  The  family  re- 
moved to  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  1831,  and 
thence  to  La  Fayette  two  years  later, 
when  Augustus  was  under  four  years  of 
age.  His  father  formed  a  copartnership 
with  Mr.  John  Taylor,  who  was  his  broth- 
er-in-law, and  the  father  of  Colonel  W.  C. 
L.  Taylor,  at  present  the  Circuit  Judge 
of  Tippecanoe  county,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Taylor  &  Carnahan,  for  the  busi- 
ness of  general  merchandising;  this  firm 
continued  until  1839.  In  1842  Mr.  Carna- 
han resumed  mercantile  pursuits,  which 
he  carried  on  until  1854.  From  that  date 
until  his  death,  January  1,  1873,  he  was 
not  engaged  in  mercantile  life.  Augustus 
attended  school  in  La  Fayette  until  his  fif- 
teenth year,  when  he  began  business  life 
by  securing  employment  in  a  general 
store.  Here  he  remained  three  years, 
then  attended  Tippecanoe  County  Semi- 
nary one  school  year,  after  which  he  en- 
tered and  was  graduated  from  Bartlett's 
Commercial  College,  Cincinnati.  This 
seemed  sufficient  to  qualify  him  to  begin 
the  active  duties  of  a  business  life,  where 
experience  is  the  most  effective  school 
for  the  practical  acquirements  essential 
to  success  in  the  broad  field  of  affairs. 
Before  re-entering  mercantile  life  Mr. 
Carnahan  took  a  position  for  one  season 
as  second  clerk  on  the  steamer  "Sam 
Walker"  of  Louisville,  commanded  by 
Captain  Grey,  plying  mostly  on  the  Ohio 


river.  He  (hen  entered  (lie  employ  of 
Carnahan  &  Earl,  a  firm  engaged  in 
general  merchandising  at  La  Fayette,  of 
which  his  father  was  the  senior  and  the 
late  Adams  Earl  the  junior  partner.  The 
partnership  of  the  above-named  firm  end- 
ed in  the  summer  of  1851  by  Mr.  Carna- 
han purchasing  the  interest  of  Mr.  Earl 
and  associating  with  him  Augustus 
under  the  firm  name  of  J.  G.  Carnahan 
&  Son,  this  firm  continuing  until  the 
spring  of  1854.  After  an  interval  of  a 
few  months  Augustus  engaged  in  the  re- 
tail boot  and  shoe  business,  taking 
charge  of  a  stock  of  goods  for  the  execu- 
tor of  an  estate.  By  the  exercise  of  strict 
economy  and  careful  management  he  was 
able  to  purchase  this  stock  at  the  end 
of  two  years  and  continued  the  retail 
boot  and  shoe  business  until  the  spring 
of  1864.  In  1801.  in  connection  witli  the 
late  Adams  Earl  and  William  IT. 
Hatcher,  he  opened  a  separate  house  for 
the  wholesale  trade  in  boots  and  shoes  in 
the  firm  name  of  Carnahan,  Earl  &  Co. 
(Messrs.  Earl  &  Hatcher  being  then  en- 
gaged in  the  wholesale  grocery  trade). 
This  copartnership  expired  by  limitation 
in  1864,  at  which  time  Mr.  Carnahan  sold 
out  his  retail  business,  purchased  the  in- 
terest of  his  wholesale  partners,  and. 
continuing  the  business,  associated  witli 
him  his  brother,  William  L.  Carnahan, 
and  Mr.  David  Murphy,  under  the  firm 
name  of  A.  <!.  Carnahan  &  Co.  In  1S72 
Mr.  Carnahan  purchased  the  interest  of 
his  brother,  William  L.,  thereafter  eon- 
1  tinning  with  Mr.  Murphy  without  change 
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of  the  firm  until  1S7S,  when  he  sold  his 
interest  to  Mr.  Murphy  and  William  Corn- 
stock  and  retired  permanently  from  the 
business  of  a  merchant.  Mr.  Carnahan 
had  already  other  interests  in  La  Fayette. 
having  become  a  stockholder  in  the  Bank 
of  the  State  of  Indiana  soon  after  its  or- 
ganization by  the  late  Moses  Fowler.  He 
was  also  elected  a  director  in  its  suc- 
cessor, the  National  State  Bank,  and  held 
the  position  continuously  until  the  ex- 
piration of  its  charter  in  1885.  In  1877 
Mr.  Carnahan  was  elected  a  trustee  of 
La  Fayette  Savings  Bank  and  in  1S89  he 
was  elected  president,  and  since  that  date 
has  been  re-elected  annually.  This  insti- 
tution was  organized  in  1800  and  its  his- 
tory has  been  one  of  unexampled  pros- 
perity. The  late  John  Purdue,  founder 
of  Purdue  University,  was  its  first  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Carnahan  is  the  fourth.  In 
the  year  1888  Mr.  Carnahan  was  elected  a 
trustee  of  Greenbush  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion and  has  been  under  yearly  re-elec- 
tions, president  of  the  board  for  eight 
years.  In  1894  Mr.  Carnahan  became  a 
stockholder  in  the  W.  L.  Carnahan  Boot 
&  Shoe  Company,  of  Fort  Wayne,  and 
was  elected  vice  president  of  the  com- 
pany in  1897.  On  the  17th  of  January, 
1854,  Mr.  Carnahan  was  married  to  Miss 
Sarah  C.  Bobinson,  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Eleanor  (Hueston)  Bobinson.  Mr. 
Bobinson  was  a  native  of  England,  com- 
ing to  America  while  yet  a  boy,  with  his 
father,  who  established  the  first  manu- 
factory of  glass  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Of  this  marriage  two  children  were 


born,  Eleanor  Margaret,  who  is  now  the 
wife  of  David  Linn  Boss  of  La  Fayette, 
and  Edward  James,  who  married  Jessie 
Vermilya,  daughter  of  the  late  E.  M.  and 
Marietta  V.  Talbot.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  twenty-eight  years.  Mr.  Carnahan  has 
been  a  Bepublican  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  party,  but  has  never  been  a 
candidate  for  any  political  office.  He  is 
a  communicant  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal church  and  was  a  vestryman  for  over 
thirty  years. 


EDWIN    P.    HAMMOND. 

Edwin  P.  Hammond  was  born  at 
Brookville,  Indiana,  November  2G,  1835. 
His  father,  Nathaniel  Hammond,  was  a 
native  of  Vermont,  and  his  mother,  Han- 
nah H.  Sering,  was  a  native  of  Ohio. 
Both  of  them  had  settled  in  Brookville 
prior  to  their  marriage.  The  family  con- 
tinued to  live  there  until  Edwin  was  four- 
teen years  of  age  and  then  removed  to 
Columbus,  Indiana.  So  much  of  his  edu- 
cation as  was  acquired  in  a  school  house 
was  obtained  in  the  common  schools  of 
Brookville  and  Columbus.  In  his  nine- 
teenth year  he  started  out  to  invest  in 
some  productive  industry  or  profession. 
the  capital  with  which  nature  had  en- 
dowed him  and  the  training  of  home  and 
school  had  rendered  more  available.  He 
went  to  Indianapolis,  where  for  one  year 
lie  performed  the  service  of  clerk  in  a 
general  retail  store.  At  twenty  he  began 
the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  his  elder 
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half-brother,  Abrani  A.  Hammond,  subse- 
quently Governor,  and  Thomas  H.  Nel- 
son, who  afterwards  held  important 
diplomatic  positions  and  won  fame  as  a 
political  orator.  After  reading  one  year  as 
a  preliminary  preparation  he  passed  the 
required  examination  and  entered  the 
senior  law  class  of  Asbury  University, 
now  DePauw,  and  was  graduated  in  1S5S, 
receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 
Mr.  Hammond  was  now  almost  twenty- 
three  years  of  age  and  well  qualified  by 
reading  and  study  for  a  general  practice 
of  the  law.  Forty  years  ago,  more  than 
at  the  present  time,  it  was  supposed  to 
be  necessary  for  a  young  attorney  to  lo- 
cate in  a  secluded  spot,  where  the  inhab- 
itants were  few  and  a  lawyer  was  a  cu- 
riosity, where  the  "squire",  or  justice  of 
the  peace,  was  The  Great  Mogul  of  tlie 
neighborhood  and  the  session  of  court 
was  the  principal  public  entertainment  of 
the  year.  So  this  young  man,  whose 
childhood  was  passed  in  a  classic  old 
town  and  who  in  early  manhood  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  gayeties  of  the  State's 
capital,  had  the  nerve  to  banish  himself 
to  the  wild  prairie  of  Jasper  county.  He 
settled  in  the  unpolished  hamlet  of  Rens- 
selaer, thirty  miles  and  more  than  fifteen 
years  away  from  a  railroad.  The  rude 
hand  of  man  had  done  little  to  mar  or 
improve  the  primitive  wildness.  The 
country  was  roomy  and  wide  open.  With- 
out influential  acquaintance,  or  any  rec- 
ommendation save  his  own  modest  worth, 
he  waited  and  worked  and  grew  up  with 
the   country.     Far  into  the  spring  and 


summer  nights  he  listened  to  the  vespers 
trilled  by  the  frogs  of  a  neighboring  pond 
in  a  chorus  whose  melody  was  frequently 
broken  by  the  bass  notes  of  a  green  old 
croaker,  and  he  was  awake  for  the  matin 
of  the  meadow-lark,  which,  like  himself, 
was  trying  to  make  the  wild  prairie  trib- 
utary to  a  rather  lonesome  existence.  At 
first  the  infrequent  visits  of  clients  left 
him  much  time  for  reading  and  reflection, 
and  all  of  the  time  was  sedulously  im- 
proved. In  this  way  the  young,  inexpe- 
rienced lawyer  was,  perhaps  unconscious- 
ly, building  the  broad  substructure  that 
sustained  the  high  reputation  of  the 
judge  of  later  years.  He  was  patient 
withal,  accepting  the  business  of  such 
clients  as  employed  him  and  caring  for 
their  interests  with  perfect  fidelity  for 
moderate  fees.  He  was  self-supporting 
because  he  circumscribed  his  wants  to 
the  measure  of  his  income.  His  practice 
grew  with  his  acquaintance,  until  he 
knew  all  the  taxpayers  of  the  county  and 
had  more  than  one  lawyer's  share  of  their 
office  business  and  litigation.  The  open- 
ing of  the  rebellion  found  him  well  estab- 
lished and  confident  of  the  future,  but  the 
first  call  of  President  Lincoln  for  volun- 
teers appealed  to  his  patriotism  and  he 
enlisted  for  three  months.  He  was  elect- 
ed first  lieutenant  of  Company  G,  Ninth 
Regiment  Indiana  Volunteers,  of  which 
Robert  H.  Milroy,  who  soon  afterwards, 
as  General  Milroy,  won  distinction  in  the 
West  Virginia  campaign,  was  captain. 
At  the  close  of  the  period  covered  by  his 
first  enlistment  he  resumed  the  practice 
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of  law.  His  subsequent  military  service, 
honorable  in  all  respects,  is  briefly 
sketched:  In  August,  1862,  he  assisted 
in  raising  Company  A  of  the  Eighty-sev- 
enth Indiana  Volunteers  and  was  elected 
and  commissioned  its  captain.  March  22, 
1863,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  major,  and 
November  21.  of  the  same  year  to  that 
of  lieutenant-colonel.  He  remained  con- 
tinuously at  the  front  except  a  short  time 
in  1863-4,  when  home  recruiting  volun- 
teers. On  September  19  and  20.  1863,  he 
participated  in  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga.  In  this  battle  his  regiment  went  i 
into  action  with  363  men  and  lost,  in 
killed  and  wounded,  109.  more  than  one- 
half  its  number.  During  the  last  year  of 
the  war  he  commanded  his  rejjiment,  em- 
bracing one  hundred  days  of  incessant 
lighting  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta. 
He  marched  with  Sherman  to  the  sea  and 
back  through  the  Carolinas  to  Washing- 
ton. At  the  close  of  the  war,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  his  brigade,  division 
and  corps  commanders,  he  was  brevetted 
colonel  in  the  United  States  Volunteers 
"for  gallant  and  meritorious  service  dur- 
ing the  war."  as  his  commission  reads. 
When  the  war  was  over  he  returned  to 
his  home  in  Rensselaer,  and  while  gath- 
ering up  the  lost  threads  of  his  practice 
soon  found  his  business  largely  increased. 
He  was  appointed  in  March,  1873,  by 
Governor  Hendricks  to  the  office  of  Judge 
of  the  Thirtieth  Judicial  Circuit  and  was 
chosen  at  the  next  election  to  succeed 
himself.  In  1ST8  he  was  re-elected  with 
out    opposition    and    served    until    May. 


1883,  when  Governor  Porter  appointed 
him  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  vice  Judge  Woods,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  United  States  District 
Court.  Nominated  as  the  Republican 
candidate  in  1884,  he  suffered  defeat  with 
the  party  and  retired  January  5,  1885, 
when  his  successor  qualified.  For  the 
next  five  years  he  was  in  active  practice 
with  his  son-in-law,  Win.  B.  Austin  of 
Rensselaer,  the  firm  being  Hammond  & 
Austin,  with  a  larger  and  more  valuable 
clientage.  In  1800  he  was  again  elected 
to  the  Circuit  Bench,  but  resigned  in  Au- 
gust, 1892,  in  order  to  form  a  partner- 
ship with  Charles  B.  and  William  V. 
Stuart  at  La  Fayette  under  the  style  of 
Stuart  Brothers  &  Hammond.  The  only 
political  office  ever  held  by  Judge  Ham- 
mond was  representative  in  the  State 
Legislature  for  the  counties  of  Jasper. 
Stark  and  Pulaski.  In  June,  1802,  Wa- 
bash College  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  LL.  D.,  an  honor  worthily  bestowed  on 
account  of  his  lawyer-like  qualities  and 
eminent  service  as  a  jurist.  He  married 
Miss  Mary  V.  Spitler  and  has  five  chil- 
dren: Louise,  wife  of  William  B.  Austin, 
of  Rensselaer;  Angela,  wife  of  Edward 
A.  Horner,  of  Leadville,  Colorado;  Edwin 
I'..  Jr.,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  State 
University  at  Bloomington  and  of  the 
Law  Department  of  the  same  university, 
class  of  1807;  he  is  now  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Stuart  Bros.  &  Hammond;  Jean, 
and  Nina  V.  The  writer  of  this  biography 
has  known  Judge  Hammond  for  about 
thirty    years    and    is    acquainted     with 
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some  of  his  characteristics.  One  of 
them  is  his  modesty,  amounting  al- 
most   to    diffidence.       He    is    singularly 

free  from  self-assertion,  but  is  entirely 
callable  of  maintaining  his  rights  under 
all  circumstances.  His  geniality  of  man- 
ner is  the  natural  expression  of  a  gener- 
ous disposition.  His  urbanity  is  only  the 
overflow  of  the  deep  well  of  human  kind- 
ness and  human  sympathy,  which  make 
friendship  valuable  and  fidelity  a  matter 
of  course.  He  holds  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  bar  for  his  ability  and  his 
integrity.  As  judge  of  the  trial  court  he 
was  above  the  influences  of  partisanship 
or  prejudice;  was  careful  in  construing 
the  law,  courteous  and  impartial  in  his 
treatment  of  the  bar.  As  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Court  he  was  patient  in  the 
examination  of  all  questions  raised,  clear 
and  accurate  in  his  judgment.  His  writ- 
ten opinions  are  not  more  remarkable  for 
adequate  and  intelligent  grasp  of  the 
subject  matter  involved  than  for  com- 
pact, logical  and  perspicuous  expression. 


WILLIAM   H.    LEVERING. 

In  the  old  Chronicles  of  Croyland, 
which  are  accredited  to  Inglefus,  secre- 
tary to  William  the  Conqueror,  it  is  af- 
firmed that  in  the  year  870  a  town  in 
Cambridgeshire,  England,  was  named 
Leverington,  while  in  later  English  rec- 
ords— about  1316 — appears  the  name  of 
Levering  as  having  emanated  from  that 
ancient  town.     In  the  "Levering  Familv 


History  and  Genealogy,"  compiled  by 
Colonel  John  Levering,  is  found  an  un- 
broken line  of  generation  back  to  Rosier 
Levering,  who,  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  dwelt  in  the  town  of  Ely,  in 
Cambridgeshire.  In  1685  a  virile  branch 
from  this  venerable  family  tree  was  graft- 
ed into  American  history  in  the  person 
of  Wigard  Levering,  from  whom  William 
H.  is  removed  by  six  generations.  Emi- 
grating from  Gemen,  province  of  West- 
phalia, Germany,  to  Philadelphia,  he  first 
purchased  fifty  acres  of  land  in  German 
township,  now  Germantown;  then  in 
1691,  bought  a  tract  of  five  hundred  acres 
between  the  Wissahickon  creek  and  the 
Schuylkill  river,  embracing  the  whole  of 
Manayunk,  now  a  populous  manufactur- 
ing section  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  por- 
tion of  Fairmount  park.  John  Levering, 
the  grandfather  of  our  subject,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Roxboro,  Philadelphia,  and  dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  Revolution  was  a  com- 
missioned officer,  being  repeatedly  pro- 
moted until  he  attained  to  the  rank  of 
major.  His  wife,  nee  Hannah  Howell, 
was  descended  from  the  family  of  which 
Isaac  Watts,  "the  immortal  hymnolo- 
gist,"  was  an  unmarried  member.  Wil- 
liam Hagy  Levering  was  born  April  lit, 
1826,  at  Ardmore,  near  Philadelphia.  His 
parents  were  Abraham  and  Catherine 
Hagy  Levering,  his  father  being  a  farmer 
and  stock  raiser,  and  by  trade  a  butcher, 
with  a  market  in  the  city.  William  at- 
tended public  school  at  Ardmore  until 
about  fifteen  then,  together  with  his 
twin  brother  John,  went  to  work  in  his 
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father's  market  in  Philadelphia.  He  also 
assisted  with  the  farming,  working  with 
a  will  at  whatever  came  in  his  way.  In 
capacity  for  hard  work  he  was  like  his 
father.  Like  him,  also,  he  proved  to  be 
in  the  winning  of  universal  respect  and 
affection.  He  learned  to  handle  tools 
skilfully,  not  to  become  a  carpenter,  but 
for  the  pleasure  and  convenience  of  mas- 
tering their  use,  and  so  thorough  became 
his  knowledge  along  this  line  that  he  was 
later  in  life  enabled  to  draw  the  plans 
for  his  residence  and  superintend  its  con- 
struction. In  1847  his  father,  with  other 
members  of  the  family,  removed  to  a  farm 
on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  opposite 
Manayunk,  while  he  continued  to  reside 
in  Ardmore  until  1851,  when  he  came 
West,  having  been  preceded  thither  by 
his  brother  John.  He  located  in  La  Fay- 
ette, Indiana,  and,  although  inexperi- 
enced as  a  merchant,  he  established  him- 
self in  that  vocation  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Square  with  a  stock  of  hats,  caps  and 
ladies'  furs,  purchased  from  the  Philadel- 
phia firm  of  C.  H.  Garden  (his  brother- 
in-law)  &  Co.  His  was  the  pioneer  "one- 
price  store"  of  the  State,  and  his  busi- 
ness policy  was  ridiculed  as  a  too  radical 
departure  from  the  good  old  custom  of 
dickering  over  prices,  at  that  time  preva- 
lent throughout  the  West.  But  he  con- 
fidently adhered  to  his  methods  and 
proved  their  success.  He  continued  in 
the  business  for  about  five  years,  then 
sold  out  to  his  brother  Abraham,  by 
whom  it  is  still  carried  on.  He  next  en- 
tered   into    partnership    with    his    twin 


brother  in  the  three-fold  industry  of  real 
estate,  civil  engineering  and  fire  insur- 
ance, he  representing  the  .Etna  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
In  18G8  he  dissolved  the  partnership,  dis- 
posing of  his  interest  to  his  brother,  by 
whom  it  is  still  conducted  in  the  same 
place.  The  .Etna  Company  had,  in  1857, 
originated  State  agencies,  and  William 
Levering  became  their  first  State  agent 
in  Indiana.  During  the  previous  year  he 
had  availed  himself  of  a  chance  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  double-entry  bookkeeping 
of  a  man  who  had  come  to  La  Fay- 
ette in  search  of  pupils  in  that  branch. 
His  project  for  forming  a  class  failed,  but 
Mr.  Levering  agreed  to  take  the  course 
by  correspondence.  He  kept  his  word,  ap- 
plying himself  to  the  study  with  his  cus- 
tomary zeal  and  became  a  master  of  ac- 
counts, unaware  of  the  extent  to  which 
this  accomplishment  was  soon  to  serve 
him.  In  a  single  year  with  the  JEtna 
Company  he  showed  so  great  an  adapta- 
bility to  the  work  that  it  was  decided  to 
send  him  out  as  an  adjuster  of  claims. 
In  this  capacity  he  was  steadily  pro- 
moted, and  his  services  wrere  soon  too  val- 
uable to  be  monopolized  by  any  one  com- 
pany. Later  on,  indeed,  he  frequently 
represented  several  companies  at  once  in 
fire-loss  claims.  Demands  came  from  all 
quarters  of  the  country  for  him  to  as- 
sume the  management  of  cases  in  litiga- 
tion, and  in  the  United  States  courts  he 
distinguished  himself  at  once  for  his  tact 
and  his  justice.  Where  mere  financial 
difference  was  the  issue  involved  its  ad- 
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justment  was  invariably  accomplished  by 
a  single  visit,  all  the  firms  for  whom  he 
acted  investing  him  with  full  authority 
to  draw  on  them  at  sight  for  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  where  his  decision  fell  in 
favor  of  the  opponent;  and  the  fact  that 
adverse  decisions  were  universally  ac- 
cepted unquestioned  proves  the  entirety 
with  which  he  inspired  confidence.  There 
was  another  and  less  simple  class  of 
cases  with  which  he  had  often  to  deal — 
fraudulent  ones.  In  these,  however,  as  in 
the  others,  he  acted  as  both  judge  and 
jury  in  behalf  of  his  companies,  but  his 
verdicts  were  always  cheerfully  accepted 
as  final.  While  this  contact  with  villainy 
was  painful  to  him  the  righting  of 
wrongs  was  a  deep  satisfaction;  and  he 
felt  his  work  to  be  so  honorable  that  he 
would  rather  be  an  insurance  expert  than 
Governor!  During  all  of  these  years  he 
reserved  one-third  of  the  time  for  Sun- 
day-school work;  and  in  severing  himself 
from  the  insurance  business  in  1883,  al- 
though retiring  from  secular  activity,  his 
devotion  to  church  and  Sunday-school 
continued.  His  interest  in  this  direc- 
tion is  almost  lifelong,  his  musical  taste 
and  acquirements  making  his  services 
valuable  even  as  a  child.  At  eight  he 
was  chorister  in  Sunday-school ;  at  eleven 
began  playing  the  violoncello,  an  accom- 
plishment acquired  by  himself  on  his  fa- 
ther's instrument.  At  nineteen  he  be- 
came superintendent  of  a  Sunday-school 
in  Cooperstown,  a  small  village  near  his 
native  town  of  Ardmore,  and  he  has  ever 
since  been  actively  engaged  in  the  good 


work.  In  18G5  he,  with  others,  estab- 
lished the  Indiana  Sunday-school  Union, 
of  which  he  was  for  many  years  president 
and  always  a  working  member,  while  in 
each  of  the  ninety-two  counties  of  the 
State  he  has  organized  conventions  and 
institutes,  and  in  many  of  them  con- 
ducted normal  Bible  classes,  at  the  same 
time  visiting  and  filling  appointments  in 
various  parts  of  the  East,  South,  and 
West.  His  work  he  classifies  as  fol- 
lows: convention  (organization),  insti- 
tute (teacher-training)  and  normal 
(analysis  of  the  Bible).  In  1867 
he  participated  in  the  founding  of 
the  Tippecanoe  County  Sunday-school 
Union,  over  which  he  presided  for 
nineteen  years  and  was  then  elected 
for  life.  From  1881  to  1890  he  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, International  Sunday-school  Associa- 
tion, declining  re-election  to  that  posi- 
tion. For  twenty-two  years  he  gave  in- 
struction in  the  Sunday-schools  of  two 
colored  churches  of  La  Fayette — twice  on 
Sunday  and  frequently  during  the  week, 
and  his  thoroughness  in  Bible  teaching 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  ability  of  these 
colored  classes  to  recite  from  memory  the 
complete  line  of  patriarchs,  judges,  kings 
of  Judea  and  Israel  from  Adam  to  Christ, 
giving  dates  and  ages;  also  to  give  the 
entire  geography  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  These  lessons  they  outline 
on  the  blackboard,  an  interesting  feature 
of  Mr.  Levering's  method  of  instruction 
being  his  free-hand  crayon  drawing. 
Through  this  systematic  chart  work,  eye 
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and  hand,  as  well  as  brain,  are  educated 
and  facts  are  fixed  ineffaceable  in  the 
mind  of  the  student.  Mr.  Levering  has 
gained  a  reputation,  from  authentic 
sources,  of  having  a  more  extensive  Sun- 
day-school history  than  any  other  person 
in  the  country,  and,  thus  constantly  en- 
gaged in  church  work,  he  has  seen  much 
of  the  deplorable  antagonism  of  sects  and 
factions.  Pained  by  this  conflict,  he 
many  years  ago  abandoned  the  field  of 
his  denominational  work,  although  a 
large  one,  becoming  a  pioneer  in  the  noble 
cause  of  Christian  fellowship,  and  he  has 
been  a  powerful  promoter  of  co-operation 
in  religious  work.  Throughout  this 
work,  done  purely  for  its  own  sake,  he 
declined  compensation,  himself  defraying 
Ins  traveling  expenses.  Another  evil 
against  which  lie  lias  exerted  a  potent 
influence  is  intemperance.  In  early  youth 
lie  was  moved  by  the  eloquence  of 
Thomas  P.  Hunt,  the  hunchback  orator, 
lo  join  a  temperance  society  in  Phila- 
delphia. Although  so  young,  his  devotion 
to  the  cause  proved  lasting,  and  he  has 
since  been  interested  in  a  number  of  tem- 
perance organizations.  It  was  lie  who 
established  the  Cadets  of  Temperance  in 
La  Fayette  in  1861,  securing  a  member- 
ship of  one  hundred  and  twenty  boys, 
who  grew  to  manhood  with  him.  Mr. 
Levering  has  been  an  associate  member 
of  the  Victoria  Institute  or  Philosophical 
Society  of  Great  Britain  for  (he  past  four- 
teen years,  and  for  many  years  a  life  di- 
rector of  the  American  Bible  Society  of 
New  York.    In  the  early  days  the  Lever- 


ings  were  said  to  be  "all  Baptists  and 
Democrats."  On  the  slavery  question, 
however,  their  sympathies  were  with  the 
Republicans.  In  politics,  as  in  religion, 
Mr.  Levering  is  liberal  and  progressive. 
For  more  than  thirty-five  years  he  has 
never  voted  for  party's  sake,  but  has 
looked  to  the  characters  of  men.  "Polit- 
ically I  am  a  man  whom  nobody  owns," 
he  says,  and  may  be  proud  to  say.  For 
nearly  half  a  century  he  has  belonged 
to  the  order  of  Odd  Fellows,  latterly, 
however,  not  as  an  attending  member. 
Mr.  Levering  feels  the  deepest  respect  for 
thrift  and  honesty,  in  however  lowly  a 
station  they  may  be  found.  "Create  a  de- 
mand for  yourself"  and  "pay  no  atten- 
tion to  getting  rich;  work  like  a  beaver 
and  take  care  of  what  you  get"  .are  favor- 
ite mottoes  of  his,  given  alike  to  the  high- 
born youth,  the  most  ignorant  of  his  col- 
ored pupils  or  the  raggedest  urchin  of  his 
temperance  band.  When  asked  if  he  is 
not  proud  of  what  he  has  accomplished 
he  replies,  "No — but  thankful."  He 
sometimes  feels  that  this  world  is  Heaven 
enough.     He  says: 

"I  have  had  a  happy  life.  I  have  never 
danced  a  step,  never  smoked  a  cigar  nor 
drank  a  glass  of  liquor;  never  used  pro- 
fane words;  never  knew  one  card  from 
another;  never  had  a  billiard  cue  in  un- 
hand— still  I  have  had  a  good  time.  And. 
though  I  have  always  worked  hard,  not 
eight  hours,  but  sixteen  per  day,  work 
has  been  my  means  of  enjoyment.  Have 
never  sought  to  be  rich — just  to  have  a 
competency  and  do  what  I  could  to  assist 
others  to  bear  their  burdens;  to  show 
them  how  to  help  themselves;  to  stop 
drinking  and   extravagance  and  encour- 
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age  them  to  save  their  money  and  invest      have    inspired    those    beautiful    lines    of 


in  homes." 

As  showing  the  thoroughness  and  sys- 
tem practiced  by  him  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  he  has  copies,  in  three  series, 
of  all  the  letters  written  by  him  during 
forty-two  years,  while  all  received  in  that 
time  are  bound  in  books  and  indexed.  Mr. 
Levering  was  first  married  in  1848  to 
Miss  M.  Irene  Smith,  of  Philadelphia. 
Their  two  children  are  Mortimer  and 
Eleanor  Lulu,  wife  of  Professor  Chas. 
R.  Henderson,  D.  D.,  Chair  of  Sociology, 
University  of  Chicago.  Mrs.  Levering 
died  in  1854.  His  second  marriage,  which 
occurred  in  1856,  was  with  Miss  Annie 
Taylor,  of  La  Fayette.  The  one  child  of 
this  union  is  Annie  May,  wife  of  Alfred 
H.  Diver,  of  La  Fayette.  The  second  wife 
died  in  1867,  and  two  years  later  he  was 
united  to  Anna  Levering  Latch,  daugh- 
ter of  Francis  H.  Latch,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  dwelt  in  a  fine  old  mansion  in  the 
highlands  near  the  Schuylkill  for  fifty 
years.  There  are  no  children  of  the  pres- 
ent marriage.  Significant  of  the  beauty 
of  Mr.  Levering's  domestic  life  is  the  fact 
that  for  forty  years  not  an  angry  word 
has  been  spoken  in  his  home,  while  in 
social  circles  he  is  one  of  the  most  genial 
and  open-hearted  of  men.  So  becomingly 
does  he  wear  his  more  than  three  score 
and  ten  years  that  they  seem  to  sit  upon 
him  as  ornaments.  Upon  his  face,  in  con- 
versation, is  reflected  the  Hash  and  play 
of  the  enthusiastic  and  youthful  spirit 
within.     Such  a  face  may  be  imagined  to 


Robert  Browning's: 

''Grow  old  along  with  me! 

The  best  is  yet  to  be— 

The  last  of*  life,  for  which  the  first  was 

made: 
Our  times  are  in  His  hand 
Who  saith,  'A  whole  I  planned; 
Youth  sees  but  half:  trust  God,  see  all, 

nor  be  afraid!'  " 


HENRY    T.    SAMPLE. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  the  late 
Henry  Taylor  Sample  was  an  honored 
citizen  of  the  State,  esteemed  and  loved 
by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  born  near 
Middletown,  Butler  county,  Ohio,  Sep- 
tember 20,  1805,  and  died  at  La  Fayette, 
Indiana,  February  19,  1881.  His  parents 
were  John  Sample  and  Ann  Taylor.  His 
father  was  a  manufacturer  of  flour  and 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  his  section  of  Ohio 
in  building  and  operating  what  were  then 
known  as  grist-mills.  His  first  mill  was 
near  Middletown,  in  Butler  county;  his 
second  was  on  the  Big  Miami  river,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  same  county,  at 
Colerain;  he  then  removed  over  the  bor- 
der into  Randolph  county,  Indiana,  where 
he  erected  a  mill  on  White  river,  and  also 
opened  up  and  cultivated  a  farm.  Henry, 
the  subject  of  this  biography,  either  in- 
herited or  acquired  very  early  a  commer- 
cial instinct,  and  during  his  minority  en- 
gaged in  selling  the  products  of  his 
father's  mills  and  farm  to  the  settlers  in 
the  interior  of  the  State.     Manv  of  the 
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products  were  transported  in  flat-boats 
down  White  river  and  sold  to  the  settlers 
in  what  was  known  as  the  New  Pur- 
chase, which  included  the  present  site  of 
Indianapolis.  He  also  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  as  a  boy  in  extending  the  trade 
along  the  Mississinewa  river  into  the 
country  of  the  Miami  Indians  and  to  the 
settlers  along  the  Upper  Wabash.  To 
reach  the  Mississinewa  it  was,  necessary 
to  carry  the  flour  and  grain  and  vege- 
tables and  lumber  by  wagon  a  distance  of 
eight  miles.  In  1825  his  journey  was  ex- 
tended as  far  down  the  Wabash  as  La 
Fayette,  the  site  of  which  had  been  sur- 
veyed and  platted  a  week  before  he  ar- 
rived. In  1S26  he  married  Miss  Sarah 
Sumwalt  and  two  or  three  years  later 
settled  in  the  new  town  of  La  Fayette.  He 
had  already  gained  a  large  experience  in 
trade  and  was  skilled  in  the  tanner's  art. 
He  therefore  opened  in  La  Fayette  a  tan- 
nery, which  he  conducted  with  gratifying- 
success  until  1854,  in  connection  with 
other  business  enterprises  of  great  value. 
As  early  as  1833  he  began  the  slaughter 
of  hogs  and  nine  years  later  formed  a 
partnership  with  the  late  Joseph  S. 
Hanna  in  the  business  of  slaughtering 
and  packing  both  pork  and  beef  on  a 
more  extended  scale.  The  firm  of  Sample 
&  Hanna  soon  won  a  high  reputation, 
which  extended  from  the  markets  on  the 
eastern  seaboard  to  New  Orleans,  where 
many  of  their  products  were  sold.  Mr. 
Sample  himself  made  several  trips  with 
cargoes  of  pork  and  lard  on  Hat-boats  via 
the  Wabash,  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers 


to  New  Orleans,  where  the  cargoes  were 
sold  at  a  good  profit.  By  his  integrity 
and  the  honesty  of  his  dealings  he  gained 
the  confidence  of  all  classes  of  citizens, 
and  especially  of  the  farmers  and  stock 
growers,  with  whom  he  had  most  of  his 
dealings.  All  of  them  reposed  such  confi- 
dence in  him  that  in  times  of  panic  they 
would  place  their  surplus  money  in  his 
hands  and  take  his  receipt  for  the  same 
rather  than  risk  it  in  the  banks.  He 
was  during  all  of  his  successful  business 
life  a  friend  of  the  poor  and  those  who 
were  obliged  to  earn  their  living  by  toil. 
He  never  forgot  his  own  humble  boy- 
hood and  was  always  willing  to  lend  a 
hand  to  the  worthy  who  were  struggling 
to  better  their  own  condition.  In  1858  he 
purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the 
Grand  Prairie  in  Benton  county,  which 
he  converted  into  a  fine  stock  farm.  The 
management  of  this  farm,  and  the  rais- 
ing and  marketing  of  cattle  was  very 
congenial  to  his  taste  and  yielded  large 
profits  on  the  investment.  Mr.  Sample's 
judgment  appeared  to  be  unerring  and 
he  was  possessed  of  that  peculiar  fore- 
sight which  is  essential  to  success  in 
commercial  and  manufacturing  enter- 
prises. He  counted  the  cost  and  weighed 
the  chances  before  embarking  in  a  new 
business,  and  everything  he  undertook 
was  managed  with  such  ability  and  con- 
servatism, with  such  energy  and  persist- 
ence, with  such  accurate  forecasting  of 
the  results,  that  no  enterprise  managed 
by  him  ever  failed.  Whatever  he  under- 
took in  the  way  of  business,  whether  for 
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personal  gain  or  the  public  welfare,  pros- 
pered. As  a  natural  sequence  to  this  sa- 
gacity, executive  ability  and  careful  at- 
tention he  built  up  a  fortune  which  was 
ample  for  himself  and  family.  Unfortu- 
nately, after  fifty  years  of  almost  unex- 
ampled prosperity  and  uninterrupted  suc- 
cess in  the  various  industries  and  com- 
mercial enterprises  with  which  he  was 
actively  connected,  he  was  induced  to 
largely  invest  in  manufacturing  enter- 
prises with  which  he  was  not  actively 
connected.  These  investments  proved 
disastrous  and  he  lived  to  see  the  accu- 
mulations of  more  than  half  a  century 
swept  away.  In  early  life  and  so  long  as 
that  party  maintained  a  distinctive  or- 
ganization Mr.  Sample  was  a  Whig,  and, 
with  the  majority  of  the  members  of  that 
old  party,  he  entered  into  the  Republican 
party  at  its  birth  and  remained  a  member 
of  it  until  the  close  of  bis  life.  He  was 
never  an  aspirant  for  public  office  or  even 
active  in  the  management  of  politics,  and 
his  only  official  service  was  in  the  com- 
mon council  of  La  Fayette.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  the  farmers  generally  and  their 
high  regard  for  him  caused  his  election 
to  the  presidency  of  a  county  fair  organ- 
ized in  1807,  which  remained  in  existence 
for  three  years.  This  Utile  pioneer  or- 
ganization was  the  forerunner  of  the  Tip- 
pecanoe County  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion, which  has  grown  to  be  the  largest 
association  of  its  class  in  the  Stale  of 
Indiana.  Much  of  its  growth  and  pres- 
tige are  due  to  the  wise  and  efficient  ex- 
ecutive  administration    of    Mr.    Sample, 


who  was  its  first  president  and  its  only 
one  to  the  time  of  his  death.  For  the  last 
eight  years  of  his  life  he  was  a  member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  in 
which  his  counsel  was  always  sought  and 
accepted  as  of  great  value  to  the  society. 
His  marriage  in  early  lite  was  happy  and 
for  a  period  of  fifty-five  years  the  bonds 
of  that  wedlock  held  the  husband  and 
wife  in  loving  companionship.  They  were 
similar  in  their  tastes,  their  moral  char- 
acter and  their  religion,  both  being  ear- 
nest and  sincere  members  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church,  and  both  enjoying 
the  work  of  relieving  the  distressed  and 
making  the  world  around  them  brighter 
and  happier  by  dispensing  charity  with 
open  hands.  They  had  eight  children, 
three  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  Of  the 
remaining  five  John  Godfrey  and  Boyes 
Taylor  died  after  reaching  maturity;  Isa- 
bella Dunbar  is  the  widow  of  the  late 
Henry  Taylor,  whose  biography  is  pub- 
lished in  Volume  I  of  this  work;  Robert 
William  is  a  banker  in  La  Fayette;  and 
Bailie  A.  is  the  widow  of  the  late  David 
McBride,  of  the  same  city.  Henry  T. 
Sample  was  not  only  a  man  of  large  ex- 
ecutive ability,  but  a  man  of  unusual 
intellectual  strength.  His  physical  pro- 
portions were  also  large,  his  height  be- 
ing six  feel  one  inch  and  his  weight  two 
hundred  and  twenty  live  pounds.  He  pos- 
sessed a  kindly  disposition,  inviting  com- 
panionship, and  his  ministrations  to 
others  who  needed  help  were  the  source 
of  joy  and  happiness  to  himself.  His 
business    transactions    extended    over    a 
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large  area  of  country,  embraced  a  great 
variety  of  commercial  business  as  well  as 
agricultural  and  industrial  products,  and 
through  it  all  he  was  the  same  honest, 
upright,  noble-minded  man.  The  affec- 
tionate reverence  for  his  good  deeds  still 
lingering  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  lived  will  not  permit  the 
memory  of  his  life  to  perish  from  the 
earth. 


SAMUEL    I".    BAIRD. 

Baird  is  a  good  Scotch  name,  standing 
for  integrity  of  character,  honesty  of  pur- 
pose and  rectitude  of  conduct.  The  first 
representative  of  the  family  in  America 
was  John  Baird,  who  emigrated  from 
Scotland  and  settled  in  Monmouth  coun- 
ty. New  Jersey,  in  1683.  Tie  was  in  good 
circumstances  and  bought  in  the  Jersey 
colony  a  large  tract  of  land,  on  which  he 
erected  a  house  called  "Yellow  Hall." 
This  house  is  still  standing,  its 
durability  fairly  suggestive  of  the 
firmness  of  Scotch  character  and  its 
construction  representing  some  of  the 
quaint  ideas  of  early  colonial  archi- 
tecture. "The  Hall."  with  its  ad- 
jacent grounds,  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  the  descendants  of  its  builder  for 
many  generations,  although  the  family 
began  to  scatter  about  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  1814  James  Baird, 
one  of  the  grandsons  of  John,  the  original 
emigrant,  came  West  with  his  wife  and 
family  and  settled  on  (lie  frontier  in  War- 


ren county,  Ohio,  where  he  and  his  sons 
cleared  and  cultivated  a  farm  for  many 
years.  One  of  the  sons  was  Zebulon 
Baird,  who  married  Martha  M.  Probasco, 
daughter  of  Rev.  John  Probasco,  of  Leb- 
anon, Ohio,  removed  to  La  Fayette,  Indi- 
ana, in  1838,  and  subsequently  became 
one  of  the  great  lawyers  of  the  State.  His 
biography  is  published  in  this  volume. 
Samuel  Probasco  Baird,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  is  the  son  of  Zebulon  Baird 
and  Martha  M.  Probasco.  He  was  born 
in  La  Fayette  and  has  lived  there  continu- 
ously except  during  the  period  of  his  en- 
gagement abroad  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  He  was  educated  in  the  com- 
mon schools  and  private  schools  of  La 
Fayette  until  1861,  when  he  entered  the 
LTnited  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annap- 
olis, remaining  there  four  years. « In  1865 
he  was  graduated  with  honor  and  became 
a  full-fledged  midshipman  in  the  Navy  of 
the  United  States.  The  following  year 
he  was  ordered  for  duty  as  a  midshipman 
on  board  the  United  States  ship  Pensa- 
cola,  commanded  by  Captain  John  L. 
Worden  of  Monitor  fame.  The  Pensacola 
sailed  from  New  York  for  the  North  Pa- 
cific Station,  and,  after  visiting  the  most 
important  seaports  on  both  coasts  of 
South  America,  arrived  at  San  Francisco 
in  1867.  Here  Mr.  Baird  received  his 
commission  as  ensign  and  was  detached 
from  the  Pensacola  and  ordered  for  duty 
as  an  officer  of  the  deck  on  board  the 
LTnited  States  ship  Resaca.  Within  a  few 
months  he  became  navigating  officer  of 
this  ship  and  in  less  than  a  year  its  ex- 
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ecutive  officer,  and  while  on  duty  aboard 
the  Eesaca  he  was  promoted  from  ensign 
to  master  and  from  master  to  lieutenant. 
During  this  period  the  Resaca  was  em- 
ployed in  cruising  along  the  west  coast 
of  Mexico,  and,  having  seen  much  hard 
service,  she  was  ordered  to  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard,  San  Francisco,  for  repairs. 
Soon  after  her  arrival  at  the  yard  her 
commanding  officer  was  granted  leave  of 
absence  and  Lieutenant  Baird  was  left  in 
command.  The  executive  officer  of  a 
man-of-war  is  always  held  responsible  for 
the  general  condition  of  his  ship  and  the 
discipline  and  efficiency  of  its  officers  and 
crew.  Although  Lieutenant  Baird  was 
the  youngest  among  all  the  executive 
officers  of  the  fleet,  both  in  years 
and  length  of  service,  yet  his  ship 
and  crew  were  always  considered  in  every 
respect  equal  to  the  best.  In  July,  1869, 
Lieutenant  Baird  was  ordered  East,  and, 
after  a  short  leave  of  absence,  was  as- 
signed to  duty  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard. 
Subsequently  he  served  at  Mound  City, 
New  Orleans  and  Key  West  on  iron-clad 
duty.  In  1871  he  was  ordered  to  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  as  in- 
structor in  seamanship  and  naval  tactics 
at  the  request  of  Admiral  Worden,  who 
was  then  superintendent  of  the  academy 
and  had  been  captain  of  the  Pensacola 
when  Mr.  Baird  served  on  her  as  midship- 
man. After  filling  the  position  one  year 
he  obtained  a  leave  of  absence  and  soon 
afterwards  resigned  his  commission  as 
lieutenant  in  the  navy  in  order  to  take 
up  the  practice  of  law  in  La  Fayette.    Mr. 


Baird  had  long  contemplated  this  step 
and  for  several  years  before  resigning  de- 
voted to  a  study  of  the  law  all  of  his 
time  not  required  for  the  performance  of 
his  official  duties,  and  in  this  way  quali- 
fied himself  for  admission  to  the  bar.  He 
had  become  convinced  that  the  active 
pursuits  of  civil  life,  in  a  congenial  pro- 
fession, would  be  preferable  to  the  duties 
of  an  officer  of  the  navy  in  time  of  peace. 
He  entered  upon  the  practice  of  the  law 
as  a  partner  and  under  the  guidance  of 
his  father,  and  to  the  instruction  thus 
received  at  the  threshold  of  his  career  as 
a  practitioner  Mr.  Baird  ascribes  a  large 
measure  of  his  success  at  the  bar.  After 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1877  he  prac- 
ticed alone  for  ten  years  and  then  formed 
a  partnership  with  W.  DeWitt  Wallace, 
which  continued  until  the  latter  was 
elected  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  in 
1894.  Since  that  time  he  has  carried  on 
his  practice  alone.  Mr.  Baird  has  de- 
voted himself  to  the  law  without  reserve 
and  has  neither  held  nor  sought  political 
office.  His  practice  has  been  principally 
in  the  courts  of  Tippecanoe  and  adjoin- 
ing counties  and  in  the  State  Supreme 
Court.  In  the  management  and  trial  of 
cases  he  has  been  associated  with  or  pit- 
ted against  the  leading  lawyers  of  Indi- 
ana and  adjacent  States,  and  he  has  been 
engaged  as  counsel  in  most  of  the  impor- 
tant litigation  in  his  section  of  the  State 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  He  has 
been  successful  and  is  achieving  success 
as  well  as  distinction  in  his  profession. 
He  possesses  the  lawyer-like  qualities  of 
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mind  and  has  ever  since  entering  the  pro- 
fession applied  himself  diligently  to  the 
problems  of  the  law.  His  personal  char- 
acter is  irreproachable.  The  ownership 
and  superintendence  of  a  valuable  farm 
afford  him  diversion  and  recreation,  even 
if  such  indirect  prosecution  of  agricul- 
tural pursuits  is  not  attended  with  large 
profits  in  cash  dividends.  In  1881  Mr. 
Baird  married  Miss  Elizabeth  D.  Roches- 
ter,  daughter  of  the  late  William  K. 
Rochester,  Esq.,  of  La  Fayette.  They  have 
one  child,  a  son,  Rochester  Baird,  and 
the  household  is  a  very  happy  one. 


RICHARD    B.   WETHERILL. 

Dr.  Richard  Benbridge  Wetherill  was 
born  in  La  Fayette,  Indiana,  January  10, 
1859,  the  son  of  Frofessor  Charles  Mayer 
Wetherill  and  Mary  Coleman  Benbridge. 
He  is  a  lineal  descendant,  in  the  eighth 
generation,  of  Christopher  Wetherill,  the 
original  emigrant,  a  Quaker,  who  came 
from  East  Riding,  York  county,  England, 
and  settled  in  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  in 
1683.  This  Quaker  emigrant,  founder  of 
the  family  in  America,  and  one  of  the 
original  proprietors  of  the  province  of 
West  Jersey,  was  himself  a  man  of  large 
abilities  and  strong  character,  and  some 
of  his  descendants  were  distinguished  for 
patriotic  public  service,  others  won  high 
reputation  in  scientific  and  professional 
pursuits.  One  of  these,  Samuel  Wether- 
ill, was  a  Quaker  preacher  in  Philadel- 
phia at  the  opening  of  the  Revolutionary 


war  and  was  expelled  from  the  Society  of 
Friends  for  advocating  resistance  to  the 
Crown.  Thereupon,  with  sixty  other 
members  of  the  meeting  who  entertained 
similar  views,  he  founded  the  sect  of  Free 
Quakers,  who  were  known  during  the 
Avar  as  "Fighting  Quakers."  After  the 
independence  of  the  colonies  was 
achieved  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
conveyed  to  the  Free  Quakers  a  plat  of 
ground  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  the 
purposes  of  a  church  and  burying  ground, 
as  they  were  not  allowed  any  rights  in 
the  mother  church.  The  property  then 
conveyed  is  still  held  by  the  Free 
Quakers.  The  membership  of  this  society 
is  at  present  composed  largely  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Wetherill  family,  including 
the  present  Dr.  Wetherill.  Professor 
Charles  Mayer  Wetherill,  the  seventh 
generation  in  descent  from  Christopher, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1S25  and 
spent  his  boyhood  in  his  native  city.  He 
was  educated  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1845  with  the  first  honors  of  his  class. 
In  1S47  he  went  abroad  and  studied  for 
eight  months  at  the  College  of  France,  in 
Paris,  going  thence  to  the  University  of 
Giessen,  Germany,  where  he  pursued 
organic  chemistry  under  Justus  von  Lie- 
big.  He  was  graduated  from  this  uni- 
versity, receiving  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  in 
1S48.  He  was  appointed  by  President 
Lincoln  the  first  chemist  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  at  Washington,  where 
he  remained  about  one  year.  In  1866  he 
was  elected  professor  of  chemistry  in  Le- 
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high  University,  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  filled  the  chair  until  his  death 
in  1871.  His  chemical  books  were  be- 
queathed to  the  library  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  he  having  been  elected 
to  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  in  that  institu- 
tion shortly  before  his  death.  In  1853 
the  New  York  Medical  College  conferred 
on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  D.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  and  other  scientific  as- 
sociations, both  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  His  investigations  are  reported 
in  forty  papers  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  American  Journal  of 
Science,  and  in  the  transactions  of  the 
several  societies  in  which  he  had  mem- 
bership. Dr.  Wetherill,  the  subject  of 
this  biography,  is  also  a  descendant  of 
Jacob  Morgan,  an  officer  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  who  was  commander  of 
the  Second  Battalion,  Pennsylvania 
Troops,  which  captured  Fort  Duquesne 
November  25,  1758.  His  mother's  family 
was  also  of  English  origin.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Truxtun  Benbridge, 
who  removed  from  Philadelphia  and  set- 
tled in  La  Fayette,  Indiana,  in  1827.  Her 
great-grandfather  was  Commodore  Trux- 
tun, whose  gallant  conduct  was  recog- 
nized by  Congress  in  the  award  of  a  gold 
medal,  for  capturing  the  French  frigate 
LTnsurgente,  February  9,  1799.  Dr. 
Wetherill's  elementary  and  preparatory 
education  was  acquired  in  the  public 
schools  of  La  Fayette,  which  he  attended 
until  1S70.  He  then  entered  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity,   where   he    pursued    a    scientific 


course  and  was  graduated  in  1880.  Im- 
mediately afterwards  he  entered  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College  at  Philadelphia,  in 
which  he  completed  the  regular  course, 
securing  his  diploma  in  1S83.  From  there 
he  went  to  the  University  of  Berlin,  Ger- 
many, in  which  he  took  a  special  course 
of  instruction  under  Professors  Virchow, 
Frerichs,  Bergmann  and  Bardeleben. 
The  following  year  he  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia and  became  resident  surgeon  of 
St.  Mary's  Hospital  for  one  year,  and  at 
the  same  time  took  a  post-graduate 
course  in  histology  and  pathology  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  After  spend- 
ing several  months  in  travel  through 
South  America  and  Cuba  he  returned  to 
his  home  in  La  Fayette  in  1S8G,  where  he 
began  the  practice  of  medicine  immedi- 
ately, in  which  he  has  been  engaged  con- 
tinuously to  the  present  time.  Although 
conducting  a  general  practice  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  he  has  special  qualifications 
as  an  aurist  and  oculist,  and  therefore 
gives  special  attention  to  the  treatment 
of  the  eye  and  ear.  He  is  frequently 
called  in  consultation  with  other  physi- 
cians in  all  classes  of  cases,  not  only  in 
La  Fayette,  but  throughout  that  section 
of  the  State.  For  three  years,  1886-7-8,  he 
was  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy 
of  Purdue  University.  He  is  at  present 
one  of  the  surgeons  of  St.  Elizabeth  Hos- 
pital and  lecturer  in  the  training  school 
of  that  institution.  He  is  also  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  Home  Hospital  of  La 
Fayette.     Besides  his  membership  in  1  lie 
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local  medical  organizations  lie  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Medical  Association 
and  an  honorary  member  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Pathological  Society.  His  contribu- 
tions to  current  medical  literature  consist 
of  four  papers  entitled  "History  of  the 
Origin  of  Syphilis,''  "New  Method  of 
Treatment  of  Fracture  of  Fifth  Meta- 
carpal Bone,"  "The  Origin  of  Tumors," 
"Uniformity  in  Relative  Position  of  Axes 
in  Regular  Astigmatism."  Dr.  Wetherill 
is  a  very  agreeable  gentleman,  as  well  as 
a  successful  physician.  His  social  traits 
are  suggested  by  membership  in  several 
of  the  leading  clubs  of  La  Fayette.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Lincoln  Club  and  presi- 
dent of  the  La  Fayette  Club.  In  politics 
he  is  a  Republican,  but  not  an  offensive 
partisan.  In  religion,  a  member  of  St. 
John's  Episcopal  church,  upon  whose 
vestry  he  has  served  for  several  years. 


CRAWFORD    FAIRBANKS. 

Few  families  in  the  whole  country  are 
more  thoroughly  American  than  is  this 
one  of  Fairbanks,  whose  branches  have 
been  spreading,  through  eight  genera- 
tions, from  their  sturdy  parent  trunk  in 
the  quaint  old  town  of  Dedham,  Massa- 
chusetts. There,  still  standing  as  a  land- 
mark, and  the  goal  of  many  a  history- 
loving  pilgrim,  is  the  famous  "Old  Fair- 
banks Home."  It  was  built  in  the  year 
1636  by  Jonathan  Fairbanks,  who,  three 
years  previously,  had  left  Sowerby,  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  and 


crossed  to  the  New  World,  landing  at 
Boston.  This  ancient  dwelling  is  distin- 
guished as  being  the  only  one  of  its  ago 
in  New  England  which  has  never  passed 
out  of  the  possession  of  its  founder's  de- 
scendants nor  been  occupied  by  other 
than  lineal  blood.  In  fact,  there  are  but 
few  houses  of  as  venerable  years  which 
are  to-day  in  a  condition  to  serve  any 
more  practical  end  than  that  of  the  pic- 
turesque. In  1S35  Henry  Fairbanks — a 
direct  descendant  of  the  pioneer  settler 
of  Dedham  and  father  to  this  sketch's 
subject — emigrated  from  his  native  Mas- 
sachusetts to  Indiana,  where  he  bought 
and  for  years  successfully  carried  on  a 
large  farm.  At  length  he  moved  to  Terre 
Haute,  where  his  superior  abilities  soon 
brought  him  in  touch  with  municipal  af- 
fairs, and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1878, 
he  had  attained  to  the  city's  highest  trust 
in  the  office  of  mayor.  Crawford  Fair- 
banks was  born  in  Terre  Haute,  Indiana, 
on  April  25,  1843;  but  his  boyhood  was 
spent  on  his  father's  farm,  and  he  at- 
tended the  common  schools  of  the  coun- 
try. Before  he  had  become  of  age,  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion  broke  out  and  he 
enterd  the  army,  receiving  from  Governor 
Morton  the  commission  of  first  lieutenant 
in  the  129th  Indiana  Yolunteers.  Under 
the  command  of  Sherman,  he  led  his  com- 
pany in  the  immortal  march  through 
Georgia,  his  men  playing  an  active  part 
in  the  numerous  severe  battles  with 
which  their  line  of  advance  was  marked. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to 
Terre  Haute,  where  he  has  ever  since  re- 
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sided.  He  was  a  dealer  in  grain  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  then  engaged  in  the  distilling 
business  as  a  partner  of  H.  Hulman,  the 
style  of  the  firm  being  Hulman  &  Fair- 
banks. This  partnership  had  existed  but 
a  few  years,  however,  when  Mr.  Fahbauks 
bought  out  the  entire  interest  of  Mr.  Hul- 
man and  established  the  then  most  ex- 
tensive concern  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
under  the  name  of  the  Terre  Haute  Dis- 
tilling Company,  with  Mr.  Fairbanks  as 
president.  The  history  of  this  concern 
has  been  one  of  phenomenal  success,  at- 
testing the  rare  business  discernment  and 
thrift  which  have  directed  it.  Yet,  al- 
though Mr.  Fairbanks  has  been  since  its 
beginning,  and  still  is,  its  president  and 
the  fountain-head  of  its  vitality,  he  has 
always  found  himself  possessed  of  a  sur- 
plus of  business  energy,  which  has  been 
devoted  to  a  succession  of  enterprises, 
at  present  numbering  not  less  than  a 
score,  operating  in  several  different 
States  and  ranging  in  financial  magnitude 
all  the  way  from  a  merely  nominal 
amount  up  to  the  six  millions  with  which 
the  American  Straw  Board  Company  is 
capitalized.  Mr.  Fairbanks  takes  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  political  matters,  and  has 
been  an  unwavering  supporter  of  Demo- 
cratic principles.  For  several  years  he 
has  rendered  valuable  service  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Executive  Committee, 
and,  at  the  time  of  Cleveland's  first  elec- 
tion as  President  of  the  United  States,  he 
was  one  of  the  executive  committee  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  national  campaign. 
Four  years  later  he  was  chosen  by  the 


State  at  large  as  alternate  delegate  to  the 
National  Convention,  on  which  memor- 
able occasion  there  devolved  upon  him 
the  duty  of  acting  in  the  place  of  the  late 
Senator  Voorhees.  During  that  same 
year,  his  district  proposed  him  for  its 
Democratic  candidate  for  Congress,  and 
urged  him  to  run  for  that  position;  but, 
although  for  his  support  was  elected  a 
majority  of  the  delegates  to  the  nominat- 
ing convention,  he  firmly  declined  the 
proffered  honor,  and  prohibited  even  the 
mention  of  his  name  before  the  conven- 
tion, feeling  compelled  to  this  course  by 
the  numerous  and  ever-multiplying  de- 
mands of  business  upon  him.  Mr.  Fair- 
banks is  a  veteran  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the 
funeral  rites  of  the  late  General  Grant, 
which  took  place  in  New  York  City,  Aug- 
ust 8, 1885,  he  was  in  atteudance  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Morton  Post,  of  Terre 
Haute.  Mr.  Fairbanks  is  a  Mason,  also  a 
member  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  In  writ- 
ing the  biography  of  a  signally  suc- 
cessful man,  it  is  useful  as  well  as  in- 
teresting to  sum  up  the  qualities  and  in- 
fluences which  have  contributed  to  his 
success.  Especially  is  this  true  when  the 
subject  has  begun  life  with  a  meager 
equipment  of  money  and  external  advant- 
ages. In  Mr.  Fairbanks'  case  we  must 
look  for  the  secret  of  his  good  fortune  in 
the  character  of  the  man,  which  we  find 
replete  with  business  insight  and  thrift, 
self-reliance  and  that  tireless  energy 
which  is  so  essential  a  factor  in  great 
achievement  of  any  kind,    It  is  these  in- 
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ternal  forces  which  have  brought  him, 
in  his  prime,  to  the  realization  of  a  for- 
tune and  social  prominence  such  as  but 
few  men  in  the  State  enjoy.  And  in  the 
disposition  of  his  wealth  he  is  notably 
generous,  contributing  freely  to  numerous 
public  institutions;  and  throughout  his 
long  residence  in  Terre  Haute  he  has  been 
actively  interested  in  furthering  the  de- 
velopment and  prosperity  of  that  city. 
On  December  31,  1872,  Mr.  Fairbanks  was 
married  to  Miss  Clara  Collett,  a  sister  of 
the  late  Josephus  Collett.  A  daughter, 
Sarah,  who  married  Bruce  F.  Failey,  of 
Terre  Haute,  is  their  onlv  child. 


JOHN    E.    LAMB. 


Hon.  John  E.  Lamb  was  born  in  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana,  December  20,  1852.  He 
is  the  son  of  Michael  and  Catharine  Lamb, 
both  of  whom  emigrated  to  this  country 
from  Ireland  when  children,  and  were 
married  at  La  Fayette,  Indiana,  in  1843. 
The  father  settled  in  Terre  Haute  in  1835, 
and  continued  to  reside  there  until  his 
death  on  the  8th  of  August,  1874.  His 
mother's  maiden  name  was  Catharine  Mc- 
Govern.  After  the  death  of  her  husband 
she  lived  with  her  son  John  until  the  date 
of  her  death,  January  10,  1S97.  John  E. 
was  the  fifth  of  eleven  children.  He  was 
reared  and  educated  in  Terre  Haute.  Dur- 
ing his  early  youth  he  attended  private 
schools,  and  was  graduated  from  the 
Terre  Haute  High  School  in  June,  1869. 
Before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  he  was 


appointed  deputy  county  treasurer  of 
Vigo  county,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
two  years.  While  thus  engaged  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  law,  and  subsequent- 
ly he  completed  the  course  in  the  office  of 
Voorhees  &  Carlton,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1874.  In  1875  he  was  appointed 
prosecuting  attorney  of  the  Fourteenth 
Judicial  Circuit,  then  composed  of  the 
counties  of  Vigo  and  Sullivan,  and  in  1876 
was  elected  to  the  same  office,  serving  a 
full  term.  In  1880  he  was  selected  as 
one  of  the  electors  on  the  Democratic 
electorial  ticket  for  Hancock  and  English, 
and  in  1882  he  received  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  Congress,  being  duly 
elected,  overcoming  a  very  large  Kepub- 
lican  majority.  He  has  since  been  twice 
nominated  by  his  party,  but  was  each 
time  defeated,  for  the  same  office.  In 
June,  18S5,  he  was  appointed  United 
States  district  attorney  for  Indiana,  by 
President  Cleveland,  which  office  he  re- 
signed in  1886  to  accept  the  nomination 
for  Congress.  In  1888  the  Democracy  of 
Indiana  placed  his  name  at  the  head  of 
the  electorial  ticket  of  the  State  for  Cleve- 
land and  Thurman.  In  1892  he  was  one 
of  the  delegates  from  his  district  to  the 
National  Convention  which  nominated 
Cleveland  and  Stevenson,  and  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  credentials  in 
that  convention.  He  was  also  a  delegate 
from  the  State  at  large  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  which  nominated 
Bryan  and  Sewell.  During  all  these  years 
Mr.  Lamb  has  been  actively  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  the  law,  and  is  now  enjoy- 
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ing  a  large  and  lucrative  business  as  the 
senior  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Lamb 
&  Beasley.  He  is  a  sound  lawyer,  a 
strong  and  able  politician  and  an  elo- 
quent and  logical  speaker  either  at  the 
bar  or  on  the  stump.  His  rapid  rise  to 
leadership  and  power,  aided  only  by  his 
own  exertions,  has  been  phenomenal. 
Hon.  John  E.  Lamb  married  Miss  Esther 
Kent,  of  Terre  Haute,  in  1890.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Kent, 
one  of  the  best  known  families  of  that 
city. 


MAJOR    COLLINS. 


Major  Collins,  of  Brazil,  Indiana,  was 
born  November  29,  1834,  at  Springfield. 
Massachusetts.  He  is  English  on  the 
paternal  side,  his  father,  James  Collins, 
of  Wolverhampton,  England,  having 
come  to  this  country  in  1818,  locating  at 
Springfield.  Although  young,  he  had  al- 
ready become  skilled  as  an  iron  worker, 
and  soon  found  employment  at  the  United 
States  arsenal.  He  married  a  lady  of 
Sharon,  Vermont,  named  Celia  Parker, 
daughter  of  Amos  Parker,  a  Revolution- 
ary soldier  who  was  in  the  battles  of  Bun- 
ker Hill,  Lexington  and  Valley  Forge, 
and  who  claimed  a  progenitor  among  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers.  The  three  brothers  of 
Celia — Amos,  Almon  and  Joel  Parker — 
were  soldiers,  also,  having  fought  in  the 
War  of  1812.  In  1843  James  Collins 
moved  his  family  to  Boston,  and  two 
years  afterward  removed  to  Worcester, 
Massachusetts.     Here  he  became  associ- 


ated with  the  wire  manufacturers,  Icha- 
bod,  Washburn  &  Co.,  and  started  a  roll- 
ing mill  for  manufacturing  wire  rods. 
Shortly  afterward — in  1840 — he  accepted 
a  position  with  Corning,  Wiuslow  &  Co., 
of  Troy,  New  York.  Six  years  later — in 
March  of  1852 — he  crossed  the  continent 
to  California,  his  family  remaining  in 
Troy,  and  the  following  November  died 
at  Sacramento.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch,  in  early  youth  following  the  for- 
tunes of  his  father,  lived  in  various  cities, 
in  each  of  which  he  gained  a  portion  of 
his  common  school  education.  While  in 
Troy  he  served  an  apprenticeship  as  an 
iron  worker  with  Corning,  Winslow  & 
Co.,  and  became  skilled  in  his  trade.  In 
1857,  now  a  married  man,  he  returned  to 
his  native  town  of  Springfield  and  placed 
the  machinery  for  rolling  mills  in  the 
new  government  arsenal.  This  work  oc- 
cupied a  year,  and  was  followed  by  a  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  a  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  cast  steel  at  Staten 
Island,  whither  he  moved  his  family,  re- 
maining on  the  island  for  a  little  over  a 
year,  until  he  saw  the  plant  working  sat- 
isfactorily. This  plant  was  among  the 
first  successful  ones  built  for  the  produc- 
tion of  cast  steel  in  America.  In  1859 
Major  Collins  again  moved,  this  time  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  became  mana- 
ger of  the  Railroad  Iron  Mill  Com- 
pany's plant.  In  1S»'>2  he  quitted  this  po- 
sition to  build  a  mill  for  the  production  of 
bar  iron  and  cut  nails.  This  institution 
was  styled  the  Cleveland  Iron  &  Nail 
Company,  and  was  the  first  of  the  kind 
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established  west  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Youngstown.  In  August,  18C5,  Major  Col- 
lins' mother,  also  a  resident  of  Cleveland, 
died,  and  her  death  combined  with  other 
causes  to  determine  him  upon  another  re- 
moval. He  accordingly  disposed  of  his 
interest,  which  was  a  large  one,  in  the 
mill,  and,  settling  up  his  affairs  in  Cleve- 
land, moved  his  family  to  Brazil,  Indiana. 
This  was  in  1868,  and  Brazil  has  since 
been  his  place  of  residence  and  business. 
Here,  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Garlick 
&  Collins,  he  gave  his  attention  to  the 
double  enterprise  of  manufacturing  pig 
iron  at  the  Brazil  furnace,  and  mining 
and  marketing  block  coal.  This  firm  be- 
came known  as  the  first  producer  of  a  pig 
iron  suitable  for  conversion  into  Besse- 
mer steel,  and  the  product  of  the  Brazil 
furnace  found  a  ready  demand  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  Chicago  and  Joliet,  Illinois, 
and  was  shipped  east  as  far  as  Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania.  Also,  some  of  the 
first  block  coal  consumed  in  Chicago  was 
furnished  by  Garlick  &  Collins.  From 
this  block  coal,  mined  near  Brazil,  was 
made  the  coke  used  in  manufacturing  the 
Bessemer  iron,  its  home  production  mak- 
ing it  much  less  expensive  than  Pennsyl- 
vania coke  laid  down  at  Brazil,  while  its 
quality  insured  better  results.  In  1882, 
Major  Collins,  together  with  John  G.  Bry- 
son  and  W.  C.  Hall,  of  Brazil,  and  D.  W. 
Minshall,  of  Terre  Haute,  organized  the 
Central  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  for  the 
purpose  of  consuming  and  placing  upon 
the  market  the  product  of  the  Brazil  fur- 
nace, which  had  become  merged  in  the 


new  concern.  Increasing  success  has  at- 
tended the  development  of  this  enterprise 
from  its  modest  beginning,  the  company, 
of  which  Major  Collins  is  president  and 
general  manager,  having  repeatedly  ex- 
tended its  facilities  for  manufacturing, 
until  at  the  present  time  its  plant  is 
among  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  State, 
producing,  besides  its  complete  assort- 
ment of  bar  iron,  axles  for  railway  cars 
and  various  kinds  of  forgings.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  main  works,  separate  plants 
are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  such 
specialties  as  railroad  spikes,  nuts  and 
bolts,  and  turn  buckles,  the  latter  article 
finding  sale  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada  and  having  a  reputation  as 
the  best  in  the  world.  Although  the  Cen- 
tral Iron  &  Steel  Co.  has  realized  such 
gratifying  results  under  the  guidance  of 
Major  Collins,  it  has  not  monopolized  his 
energies.  He  has  officiated  as  president 
of  the  Indiana  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  of  In- 
dianapolis, since  its  organization  in  1890, 
which  company  manufactures  railway 
cars,  wheels  for  same,  and  miscellaneous 
iron  castings.  He  is  president  of  the 
Terre  Haute  Brick  &  Pipe  Co.,  of  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana,  producers  of  vitrified 
brick,  hollow  brick  and  tiling,  these  sup- 
plies having  an  extensive  sale  for  street 
and  sidewalk  paving.  He  has  also  been 
chairman  of  the  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion of  Iron  Goods  of  the  United  States 
since  its  organization  in  1892.  Mr.  Col- 
lins is  a  Mason,  a  member  of  the  Iris 
Lodge,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Politically, 
he  is  a  Republican,  and  has  always  been 
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a  staunch  adherent  to  the  principles  of 
his  party.  By  his  energy,  thoroughness 
of  method  and  conscientious  application, 
Major  Collins  has  made  himself  master  of 
the  iron  industry,  and  his  life  in  all  rela- 
tions other  than  commercial  has  been 
equally  exemplary.  He  is  an  "all  round" 
man — a  man  who  enriches  the  community 
in  which  he  lives,  both  by  his  presence 
as  a  genial  and  liberal-minded  citizen 
and  by  his  work  as  a  promoter  of  all  pro- 
gressive enterprise.  In  1854  Major  Col- 
lins was  married  to  Miss  Julia  F.  On- 
tkank,  whose  father,  William  D.  On- 
thank,  was  an  iron  worker  of  Troy,  New 
York.  Five  children  were  born  of  this 
union — four  daughters  and  a  son— 
as  follows:  Luella  F.,  wife  of  O. 
G.  Vanderhoff,  of  Brazil;  Julia  E., 
now  deceased,  who  married  M.  P. 
Lynch,  of  Indianapolis;  Cora  E.,  resid- 
ing with  her  parents;  Carrie  B.,  wife  of 
John  T.  Adams,  of  Brazil,  and  M.  R.  Col- 
lins, of  Brazil,  secretary  of  the  Central 
Iron  &  Steel  Company.  Major  Collins  has 
one  living  sister,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Williams, 
also  a  resident  of  Brazil. 


WILLIAM  H.  DURHAM. 
William  Holman  Durham,  of  Craw- 
fordsville,  Indiana,  was  born  in  Boyle 
county,  Kentucky,  April  12,  1S27,  aud 
died  in  Crawfordsville,  September  IS, 
1895.  His  parents  were  Jacob  aud  Han- 
nah Durham,  who  came  to  Indiana  in 
1828,  and  settled  in  Russellville,  Putnam 
county,  where  his    father    conducted    a 


farm  and  country  store.  His  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Hannah  Spears.  She 
was  a  woman  of  great  force  of  character, 
and  although  she  died  when  her  oldest 
son,  William,  was  thirteen  years  of  age, 
she  impressed  her  nature  upon  her  son, 
who  always  remembered  her  as  an  ideal 
woman,  and  he  inherited  her  energy  and 
force  of  character.  When  William  was 
eight  years  old  he  rode  on  horseback,  in 
company  with  his  grandfather,  to  his 
home  in  Perryville,  Kentucky,  where  he 
spent  two  years  in  school.  He  then  re- 
turned home  and  assisted  his  father  in 
the  store  and  on  the  farm  and  attended 
the  common  school  until  he  was  sixteen 
years  of  age.  In  the  spring  of  1843,  he 
entered  Asbury  University,  at  the  time 
Bishop  Matthew  Simpson  was  president 
of  that  institution,  and  remained  there 
until  he  graduated  in  the  class  of 
1847.  In  the  following  fall  he  went 
to  Rockville,  and  was  employed  in 
the  clerk's  office  under  Johu  G. 
Davis.  Here  he  read  law  with  the 
firm  of  Wright  &  McGuaghey  until 
the  spring  of  1849,  when,  with  a  party  of 
friends,  he  made  the  overland  trip  to  Cali- 
fornia with  ox  teams,  being  six  months  on 
the  way.  He  remained  in  California 
about  three  years,  engaged  in  mining  aud 
mercantile  pursuits.  By  prudent  man- 
agement and  close  application  to  busi- 
ness, he  accumulated  some  meaus,  which, 
upon  his  return  to  Indiana,  he  invested  in 
merchandisiug,  in  partuership  with  his 
father  at  Russellville,  and  was  also  ap- 
pointed  postmaster  of  that   place.     He 
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afterwards  bought  his  father's  interest 
in  the  store  and  continued  the  business 
alone  until  1864.  He  then  removed  to 
Crawfordsville,  and  with  Benjamin  Was- 
son,  organized  the  First  National  Bank, 
with  which  he  was  connected  as  president 
until  the  close  of  his  life.  Mr.  Durham 
was  the  first  president  of  the  I.,  D.  &  S. 
railroad  in  its  building  from  Montezuma 
to  Indianapolis.  During  the  war  he  was 
a  captain  of  a  company  of  the  Indiana 
State  Militia,  and  was  secretary  of  the 
board  of  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons  for  several  years.  He  was  large- 
ly interested  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
was  far  the  largest  stockholder  in  the 
Union  Agricultural  Association  of  Mont- 
gomery county,  and  was  at  one  time  pres- 
ident of  the  association.  Mr.  Durham  will 
be  long  remembered  for  his  generous  sup- 
port of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation of  Crawfordsville.  In  the  erection 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  he  sold  the 
land  on  easy  terms,  and  loaned  over  $30,- 
000  to  the  association.  His  purpose  was 
to  present  the  entire  amount  to  the  asso- 
ciation and  let  it  be  a  monument  for  him- 
self and  his  family,  and  a  testimony  of  his 
kindly  interest  in  young  men.  Though 
his  purpose  was  not  carried  out  accord- 
ing to  his  desires,  yet  the  building  will 
ever  stand  associated  with  his  name  as 
one  who  did  much  for  the  welfare  of 
young  men  and  the  cause  of  Christian 
manhood  in  Crawfordsville.  Mr.  Dur- 
ham was  a  man  of  strong  mental  powers 
and  capable  of  planning  and  conducting 
large  enterprises.     Though    greatly    af- 


flicted, being  a  sufferer  from  sciatica  and 
rheumatism,  his  strength  of  will,  remark- 
able energy  and  high  ambition,  made  him 
eminently  successful,  and  he  was  widely 
known  as  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  State 
in  financial  affairs.  Mr.  Durham,  in  his 
college  days,  revealed  elements  of  super- 
ior strength  and  foresight.  In  his  gradu- 
ating oration,  delivered  in  1847,  he  arose 
above  the  platitudes  of  common  thought, 
and  discussed  coming  events  that  then 
seemed  almost  impossible,  and  expressed 
his  faith  in  their  future  accomplishment. 
These  three  things  he  declared  would  be- 
come history:  "The  success  of  the  cause 
of  foreign  missions  until  the  heathen 
would  know  the  blessedness  of  Christian- 
ity; the  freedom  of  the  slaves  in  the 
United  States  and  throughout  the  world, 
and  a  commercial  progress  that  should 
connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  by  rail- 
road and  exterminate  distance  and  sur- 
mount barriers  that  hindered  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  Nation."  All  of  these  things 
he  lived  to  see  accomplished,  and  much 
more  than  he  ever  dreamed  of  in  his  col- 
lege days.  From  an  editorial  at  the  time 
of  his  death  we  quote  the  following: 

"The  character  of  William  H.  Durham 
can  be  seen  in  its  full  strength  by  look- 
ing into  the  events  of  the  last  three  years 
of  his  life.  A  splendid  fortune  had  been 
accumulated  by  devotion  to  business.  But 
investments  were  made  that  brought 
disaster.  The  circumstances  were  beyond 
human  control.  Just  when  he  thought  he 
was  about  ready  to  retire  with  the  ambi- 
tions of  life  satisfied,  the  unexpected  and 
unforeseen  came  like  a  sudden  storm  and 
swept  the  accumulations  of  years  before 
it.  By  this  sudden  calamity  he  was  great- 
ly prostrated  and  grieved.     Yet    in    the 
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midst  of  it  lie  was  able  to  say,  'If  this  is 
necessary,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  for 
the  salvation  of  my  soul,  I  will  how  be- 
neath it  submissively,  and  will  say, 
Amen.'  His  confidence  in  men  and  things 
of  the  world  was  shaken,  but  his  trust  in 
God  made  stronger.  He  sought  the  re- 
tirement of  his  home  and  lived  a  simple, 
trusting  life.  He  did  not  regret  the  in- 
vestment made  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  but 
regretted  that  he  had  delayed  the  comple- 
tion of  his  cherished  plans." 

In  the  life  of  Mr.  Durham  he  lived  up 
to  his  motto:  "The  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number,''  and  bestowed  his  char- 
ity in  many  cases  to  the  undeserving;  but 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
he  had  a  host  of  warm  friends  who  ap- 
preciated his  kindly  help  in  time  of  need. 
In  politics  Mr.  Durham  was  a  Democrat 
up  to  the  time  of  the  war,  when  he  be- 
came a  Republican.  But  in  his  latter 
years  he  was  independent,  voting  for  the 
candidate  in  either  party  whom  he 
thought  best  suited  to  further  the  inter- 
ests of  the  common  country.  William  H. 
Durham  was  married  February  10,  1857, 
to  Sarah  M.  Evans,  daughter  of  James 
Evans,  a  farmer  and  a  native  of  Ken- 
tucky, who  came  to  Indiana  in  1826,  and 
entered  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Putnam 
county.  She  was  the  youngest  of  seven 
children.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Durham  were 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  To  them  were  born  two  children, 
George  Theodore,  a  resident  of  Craw- 
fordsville,  and  Lillie  (deceased.) 


JOSEPH    MARTIN. 
Joseph  Martin,   of  Rosedale,   Indiana, 
is  an  Englishman,  born  at  Congressburg, 


near  Bristol,  Somersetshire,  on  October 
9, 1839.  His  parents,  Richard  and  Fannie 
(Hall)  Martin,  were  both  natives  of  the 
same  place,  his  paternal  ancestors  having 
lived  there  for  upwards  of  two  centuries. 
His  father  was  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business  in  Somersetshire,  where  he  re- 
sided until  his  death,  in  1805.  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin had  died  nearly  twenty  years  earlier, 
when  Joseph  was  a  lad  of  seven ;  and  five 
years  afterward,  at  the  tender  age  of 
twelve,  the  boy  set  out  to  seek  his  for- 
tune, destined  to  be  found  at  the  end  of 
a  long  series  of  journeyings.  He  first 
went  to  Wales,  and  labored  in  the  iron 
mines  for  eight  years.  At  twenty  he  en- 
tered the  English  navy,  and  the  route  of 
his  ship  took  him  to  Vancouver  Island. 
Here  he  abandoned  naval  service  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Washington  (then  a  territory), 
obtaining  work  in  a  saw-mill  at  a  place 
called  Port  Gamble  on  Puget  Sound.  He 
remained  here  several  months,  then  went 
to  San  Francisco,  and  thence  to  Mount 
Diablo,  where  he  secured  employment  in 
the  coal  mines.  In  1864  he  fell  a  victim  to 
the  gold  mania  and  left  the  coal  mines  for 
more  alluring  diggings  in  the  placer 
mines  of  Sierra  and  Plumas  counties. 
This  venture  not  fulfilling  his  anticipa- 
tions, he  evolved  a  new  plan:  He  went 
to  San  Francisco,  and  thence,  in  May, 
1865,  set  out  for  the  East.  On  July  14, 
he  arrived  in  New  York  City.  This  me- 
tropolis he  left  for  Alleghany  county, 
Maryland,  from  whence  he  removed  to 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  where  he  worked  as  a 
common  laborer  in  the  coal  mines.  Braid- 
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wood,  Illinois,  was  his  next  abiding  place, 
and  he  was  made  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  at  Joliet  in  1SGG.  He  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Braidwood  Coal  Company, 
and  was  there  married  on  May  15,  1870,  to 
Miss  Mary  Valentine,  daughter  of  Isaac 
and  Ann  Valentine,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Five  months  after  his  marriage  he  went 
to  live  in  Bloomington,  Illinois,  working 
in  the  coal  mines  of  that  place  from  Oc- 
tober until  February,  when  he  made  an- 
other change,  this  time  locating  at  Brazil, 
Indiana.  Here  he  pursued  his  vocation  of 
mining  for  a  year  and  a  half.  In  August, 
1872,  he  removed  to  Rosedale,  Indiana, 
which  town  has  since  been  his  home.  Be- 
coming interested  in  the  Mammoth  Coal 
Company,  he  bought  up  this  concern  in 
1876,  and  directed  its  operations  for  about 
six  years.  In  May,  1882,  it  was  superseded 
by  the  Parke  County  Coal  Company, 
which  Mr.  Martin  organized  and  has  since 
conducted  with  most  gratifying  results. 
To-day  it  stands  prominently  among  the 
most  extensive  and  thriving  of  western 
coal  enterprises,  and  this  position  it  owes 
to  the  wise  and  energetic  methods  em- 
ployed in  its  management.  If  true  that 
"a  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,"  the 
human  "rolling  stone"  sometimes  gathers 
experience  which  may  later  be  turned  to 
much  account  in  securing  the  coveted 
"moss."  The  knowledge  of  the  coal  busi- 
ness gleaned  in  the  many  and  varied  ca- 
pacities which  Mr.  Martin  filled  during 
his  wanderings  doubtless  contributed 
greatly  to  the  success  which  places  him 
among  the    first    coal    operators    of    the 


United  States.  Four  sons — Valentine, 
Joseph,  Overton  H.  and  William — blessed 
the  union  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin,  their 
mother,  however,  being  taken  from  them 
by  death  on  November  8,  1895.  Each  of 
the  sons  has  found  a  place  in  the  Parke 
County  Coal  Company,  and  under  their 
father's  careful  guardianship,  they  may 
easily  rise  to  positions  of  influence  in  the 
coal  industry.  The  town  of  Rosedale  is 
largely  indebted  to  Mr.  Martin  for  its 
advancement,  which  has  been  furthered 
by  him  both  as  the  head  of  the  Parke 
County  Coal  Company  and  as  a  progres- 
sive citizen.  He  is  a  man  much  respected 
for  his  vigor  and  integrity  of  character, 
and  his  genial  face  and  hearty  manner 
are  pleasantly  familiar  to  the  entire  com- 
munity. Sometimes  his  cheery  smile  and 
greeting  are  missed  for  a  time  in  Rose- 
dale; for  Mr.  Martin  has  an  inherent  fond- 
ness for  travel,  and  has  already  crossed 
the  ocean  several  times,  revisiting  the  fa- 
miliar scenes  of  his  native  England  and 
making  continental  tours  of  the  places  of 
historical  or  other  special  interest.  Mr. 
Martin's  second  marriage  took  place  on 
June  20,  1896,  the  bride  being  Miss  Ber- 
tha A.  Seybold,  daughter  of  John  Sey- 
bold,  of  Minshall,  Indiana.  One  child  was 
born  of  this  union,  which  died  in  infancy. 


WILLIAM   W.  RISHER. 

The  family  of  Risher,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, is  of  German  origin,  that  branch  to 
which  belongs  the  member  herein   por- 
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trayed  inheriting  German  blood  on  the 
maternal  side  also.  John  Eisher,  the 
father  of  William  W.,  was  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania,  born  near  the  town  of 
Chambersburg  in  1797.  When  a  youth  he 
went  to  live  in  Armstrong  county,  and 
thence  removed  to  Westmoreland  county. 
In  1819  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
Hawk,  of  Westmoreland  birth  and  two 
years  his  junior.  Their  children  num- 
bered twelve,  eight  of  them  sons.  Of 
these,  four,  including  William  W.,  sur- 
vive, their  ages  ranging  from  fifty-six  to 
seventy  years.  Their  four  sisters  are  all 
deceased,  three  of  them  and  one  of  the 
brothers  having  died  in  early  youth.  The 
father  and  mother  of  this  large  family 
died  at  the  ages  of  eighty-two  and  eighty- 
six  respectively.  William  W.  Eisher  was 
born  in  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, December  28,  1831.  When  a  boy 
of  eleven,  he  put  his  shoulder  to  the  in- 
dustrial wheel,  his  first  employment  being 
that  of  canal-boat  driver  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania canal  between  Pittsburg  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  monthly  compensation 
for  his  toil  being  the  pittance  of  seven 
dollars.  He  kept  to  this  work  for  six 
years,  until  August,  1818,  when  he  left 
home,  giving  up  his  employment  on  the 
canal,  and  set  out  to  seek  a  better  for- 
tune. In  this  quest  he  journeyed  seventy- 
five  miles  on  foot,  without  shoes  and  with 
all  he  possessed  of  worldly  goods  slung 
across  his  back.  He  found  what  he 
sought,  however — the  field  of  industry 
wherein  lay  his  life  work,  in  which  lie 
should  gain  thorough  proficiency  through 


experience,  and  better  his  own  condition 
while  contributing  to  the  general  good. 
This  field  of  industry  was  the  dusky  one 
of  coal-mining,  his  work  beginning  in  the 
mines  of  Mercer  county,  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  family  followed  him  in  October 
of  the  same  year,  1848.  Here  William 
toiled  until  1854.  From  a  laborer  he  be- 
came an  operator  of  coal  mines,  and  he 
has  since  given  to  this  line  of  work  his 
exclusive  attention,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  a  venture  in  the  furnace  busi- 
ness, in  1864.  He  went  into  this  enter- 
prise in  conjunction  with  other  men,  at 
West  Middlesex,  Pennsylvania,  it  result- 
ing ruinously  for  all  concerned,  the  loss 
involved  amounting  to  seventy-eight  thou- 
sand dollars.  From  1857  to  1873  Middle- 
sex was  one  of  the  scenes  of  Mr.  Eisher's 
coal  operations.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever— in  the  year  1864 — he  came  to  Bra- 
zil, Indiana,  prospecting  in  the  coal  in- 
terest; he  was,  indeed,  the  first  eastern 
man  to  enter  the  coal  industry  in  Clay 
county,  where  that  industry  was  as  yet 
in  its  infancy.  Its  facilities  for  produc- 
tion were  limited  to  a  single  shaft  and  a 
few  drifts,  and  the  daily  output  was  bare- 
ly fifty  tons  of  block  coal.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Mr.  Eisher  went  into  partnership 
with  three  other  Pennsylvania  men,  Sam- 
uel Strain,  A.  L.  and  J.  M.  Crawford, 
which  firm  bought  and  operated  Pollings 
mine,  located  at  the  site  of  the  present 
Knightsville,  shipping  to  Chicago  and 
Cleveland  the  first  block  coal  obtained  by 
those  cities.  It  also  leased  coal  lands  in 
Clay  county  to  the  extent    of    eighteen 
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thousand  acres.  Mr.  Risher  sold  his  share 
in  this  enterprise  in  the  autumn  of  1865. 
and,  combining  with  other  coal  men,  be- 
gan operations  in  Warwick  county,  at  a 
point  near  Newburg  on  the  Ohio  river. 
This  change  in  his  plans  was  occasioned 
by  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  had  died  in 
that  year.  The  new  company,  however, 
being  obliged  to  compete  with  a  superior 
grade  of  coal,  the  undertaking  met  with 
total  failure.  In  1873  Mr.  Risher  located 
with  his  family  in  Brazil,  Indiana,  which 
town  has  since  been  his  place  of  residence 
and  the  scene  of  his  business  operations. 
In  1888  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Crawford  Coal  Company,  an  enter- 
prising concern  which  has,  under  Mr. 
Risher' s  able  supervision,  operated  exten- 
sively, having  worked  more  than  a  dozen 
different  mines.  Mr.  Risher  is  also  the 
manager  of  a  fine  stock  farm  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Carbon,  Indiana,  which  is  the 
property  of  the  company  he  represents. 
The  large,  blooded  stock  of  this  farm 
comprises  cattle  of  Galloway,  Aberdeen 
Angus  breeds,  Tunis  sheep  and  the 
famous  Hamiltonian  horses.  Mr.  Risher 
has  been  twice  married.  The  first  union 
took  place  on  February  15,  1853,  with 
Miss  Jane  Kyle,  of  Irish  birth  and  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  Their  four  children, 
three  sons  and  one  daughter,  were: 
Aimed  J.,  William  R.,  Warren  W.  and 
Marvin  B.,  of  whom  the  two  last  men- 
tioned are  deceased.  Mrs.  Risher  died 
September  27, 1865.  The  second  marriage 
was  with  Cordelia  Mitchell,  consummated 
on  June  19,  1866.    Mr.  Risher's  only  child 


by  the  second  wife  was  lost  in  infancy, 
and  its  mother  died  on  May  5,  1880.  Mr. 
Risher's  life  has  been  plentifully  strewn 
with  business  reverses  and  family  sor- 
rows, but  they  have  not  embittered  him. 
He  is  strictly  fair  and  reliable  in  his  deal- 
ings with  men,  while  socially  he  is  char- 
acterized by  many  a  generous  impulse 
and  kindly  deed.  Beginning  life  wholly 
without  capital  or  influence,  he  has  been 
a  plucky  champion  of  the  "try,  try  again" 
maxim,  now  smiled  upon,  now  frowned 
at  by  fickle  Fortune,  but  always  gaining 
valuable  experience  from  his  mistakes, 
and  in  the  long  run  winning  a  fair  degree 
of  personal  success,  and  a  far  greater  de- 
gree of  that  impersonal  success  which  is 
reflected  from  the  earnest  endeavors  of 
one  to  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  many. 
Through  abundant  practice,  he  acquired 
very  accurate  judgment  in  the  locating 
of  coal  fields,  and  the  extracting  of  their 
wealth,  and  through  his  efficient  pioneer- 
ing he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  large 
amounts  of  eastern  capital  into  the  coal 
industry  of  Brazil  and  Clay  county,  thus 
conferring  a  lasting  benefit  upon  the  en- 
tire community. 


JAMES     SEATH. 


James  Seath  was  born  in  Edinburgh. 
Scotland,  August  1,  1827.  His  parents 
were  both  natives  of  Edinburgh  and  of 
Scottish  ancestry.  His  father  was  James 
Seath,  a  miller  by  trade,  and  his  mother 
was    Ann    (Ross)    Seath.      Her    father, 
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James  Ross,  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  po- 
sition in  Edinburgh.  They  were  the  pa- 
rents of  thirteen  children,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  being  third  in  order  of  birth. 
In  1883  the  family  emigrated  to  America 
and  located  in  Albany,  New  York,  where 
the  son  James,  then  six  years  old,  en- 
tered the  common  schools  and  obtained 
a  fair  English  education;  afterwards 
learning  the  machinist's  trade.  In  1848 
he  went  to  New  York  City,  and  found  em- 
ployment in  the  shops  of  the  Hudson 
River  railroad.  After  two  years  he  took 
a  position  as  engineer  on  the  railroad  and 
later  on  became  master  mechanic  of  the 
Hudson  &  Berkshire  railroad,  locating 
in  Hudson,  New  York.  In  1858  he  re- 
signed his  position  and  moved  to  Bloom- 
ington,  Illinois,  where  he  was  employed 
by  the  Chicago  &  Alton  railroad  as  ma- 
chinist and  engineer.  He  was  shortly  af- 
terwards employed  as  master  mechanic 
in  the  railroad  shops  at  Litchfield,  Illi- 
nois, on  the  Terre  Haute  &  Alton  rail- 
road. A  change  in  the  administration  of 
the  road  caused  him  to  resign,  and  he  re- 
turned to  his  former  position  at  Bloom- 
ington.  From  there  he  removed  to  St. 
Charles,  Missouri,  where  he  served  as  en- 
gineer, fireman,  and  later  on  master  me- 
chanic of  the  North  Missouri  railroad. 
While  at  St.  Charles  he  was  offered  ami 
accepted  his  former  position  as  master 
mechanic  for  the  Terre  Haute  &  Alton 
railroad  at  Litchfield.  He  remained  there 
until  1867,  when  he  resigned  and  moved 
to  Terre  Haute,  where  he  made  his  per- 
manent home.     His  extensive  experience 


in  the  management  of  the  mechanical  de- 
partment of  railroads,  and  in  the  con- 
struction and  operating  of  locomotive  en- 
gines, had  well  qualified  him  to  engage 
in  the  manufacture  of  railroad  machinery 
of  all  kinds.  Upon  locating  in  Terre 
Haute,  he  at  once  founded  the  shops  that 
grew  in  a  few  years  to  be  the  extensive 
Terre  Haute  Car  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
of  which  he  was  the  head.  The  original 
firm  was  Seath,  Smith  &  Co.  After  six 
months  the  firm  was  changed  to  Seath  & 
Hager,  which  commenced  in  a  small  way 
the  manufacture  of  freight  cars  for  the 
Vandalia  railroad.  In  1875  the  company 
was  changed  to  a  joint  stock  corporation, 
of  which  Mr.  Seath  was  president.  His 
practical  knowledge  of  mechanics,  and 
his  familiarity  with  the  wants  of  railroad 
service,  gained  by  practical  experience, 
fitted  him  for  this  responsible  position, 
and  his  wise  management  and  close  at- 
tention to  details  are  evidenced  by  the 
vastness  of  the  plant  and  the  extent  of 
the  business  which  developed  under  his 
regime.  In  personal  appearance  James 
Seath  was  one  of  the  plainest  and  most 
unassuming  of  men.  Day  after  day  and 
year  after  year,  he  worked  among  his 
army  of  employes  at  the  car  shops,  and 
there  was  none  among  the  thousands  who 
gave  him  his  toil  in  return  for  his  sus- 
tenance, more  faithful  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty;  none  who  crowded  into  the 
hours  of  the  day's  work  more  well  applied 
energy  and  conscientious  work.  He  had 
the  keenest  appreciation  of  the  rights  and 
dues,  the  aspirations  and  the  limitations 
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of  the  employed.  He  exacted  no  service 
that  under  similar  conditions  he  himself 
would  not  have  cheerfully  rendered:  con- 
sequently he  was  loved  and  honored  by 
his  employes,  and  few  men  held  a  higher 
place  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  knew 
him,  and  none  more  deserving  of  their 
regard.  He  was  quiet  and  domestic  in  his 
habits  and  a  great  lover  of  his  home  and 
family.  He  was  very  fond  of  reading  and 
was  always  well  posted  on  the  current 
events  of  the  day.  He  had  an  inventive 
mind,  and  was  the  patentee  of  several 
useful  improvements  in  railroad  machin- 
ery and  equipment.  In  politics  he  was  a 
Republican;  in  religion,  a  Universalist. 
He  was  a  Master  Mason,  and  a  member 
of  the  Terre  Haute  Club.  He  was  a  man 
of  broad  enterprise  and  public  spirit;  he 
gave  liberally  of  his  means  to  all  charit- 
able purposes.  A  worthy  object  found  in 
him  a  ready  and  present  help.  He  was  a 
cheerful  and  sympathetic  friend,  a  kindly 
and  helpful  companion,  an  indulgent  and 
loving  father.  The  many  noble  qualities 
in  James  Seath  were  known  only  to  the 
few  people  who  were  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  him.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  lit- 
tle children;  his  chief  delight  was  in  play- 
ing with  his  grandchildren,  little  Charley 
Conant  and  Jessie  Blood.  Mr.  Seath  was 
married  October  4, 1852,  in  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York,  to  Christine  H.  Kilmer,  a 
daughter  of  John  G.  and  Catherine  (Her- 
ron)  Kilmer,  natives  of  New  York.  To 
them  were  born  four  children,  Mary  D. 
and  Jessie  (deceased),  James  R.  of  Terre 
Haute,  architect  and  draughtsman,  and 


Jessie  S.,  the  wife  of  Ossian  A.  Conant 
of  Terre  Haute.  Mary  D.  Seath,  the 
eldest  child,  married  Chester  E.  Blood  of 
Terre  Haute.  She  died  in  1885,  leaving 
one  child,  Jessie,  who  has  been  reared  in 
the  home  of  her  grandparents.  Mr.  Seath 
died  October  5,  1895. 


WILSON  D.  WALLACE. 

Hon.  William  De  Wirt  Wallace,  Judge 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  Lafayette,  is  a 
native  of  Indiana  and  has  always  lived 
in  the  same  city.  He  was  born  November 
19,  1838,  the  son  of  James  Wallace  and 
Sarah  A.  Marquam.  The  name  indicates 
Scotch  ancestry  and  his  father  was  a  na- 
tive of  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  having 
in  his  veins  a  mixture  of  Scotch  and  Irish 
blood.  In  1808,  at  the  age  of  four  years, 
James  Wallace  was  brought  to  this 
country  by  his  parents,  who  settled  on 
a  farm  in  the  Tuscarora  valley,  Pennsyl- 
vania. There  he  grew  to  manhood  and 
learned  the  trade  of  cabinetmaker.  On 
gaining  his  liberty  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  came  West  and  located  for  a  time 
in  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  His  personal 
habits  were  exemplary,  and  his  wants 
were  few  and  simple.  He  indulged  in  no 
luxuries  or  excesses,  and,  although  a 
journeyman's  wages  at  that  time  were 
low,  he  was  able  to  save  a  portion  of  his 
small  earnings.  This  habit  of  living 
within  his  means,  of  saving  and  invest- 
ing, characterized  his  whole  life.  Fru- 
gality is  always  followed  by  thrift,  and 
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so  Mr.  Wallace,  while  ret  a  young  man, 
began  to  accumulate  property  whose 
value  increased  with  the  growth  of  the 
town  of  Lafayette,  in  which  he  settled 
as  early  as  1829.  Here  he  opened  a  cab- 
inet shop  and  carried  on  business  for 
himself,  which  was  prosecuted  diligently 
and  with  increasing  success  until  about 
1854,  when  he  retired  to  enjoy  the  com- 
petence which  his  frugality  and  prudence 
had  accumulated.  De  Witt's  boyhood 
was  passed  in  the  city  of  his  birth  and 
on  a  neighboring  farm,  assisting  his  fa- 
ther in  the  cabinet  shop  and  in  general 
farm  work.  His  early  education  was  ac- 
quired in  the  common  schools  and  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  academy 
at  Waveland,  in  which  he  was  prepared 
for  college.  In  1858  he  matriculated  in 
Jefferson  College,  Pennsylvania,  having 
been  admitted  to  the  sophomore  class  on 
examination.  He  was  graduated  from 
this  institution  with  the  class  of  1801. 
Like  thousands  of  young  college  gradu- 
ates, he  was  moved  by  an  impulse  of  pa- 
triotism to  enter  the  Union  army  imme- 
diately after  leaving  college,  as  the  war 
of  the  Rebellion  had  just  opened.  The 
quota  of  Indiana  volunteers  under  the 
first  call  of  the  President  having  been 
filled  before  he  returned  home,  his  aspi- 
ration could  not  be  satisfied  immediately, 
and  during  the  interval  he  took  up  the 
study  of  law  at  La  Fayette  in  the  office 
of  Huff  &  Jones.  The  first  opportunity 
of  gratifying  his  military  ambition  was 
improved  by  enlisting  as  a  private  in 
Company  C,  Fortieth  Regiment,  Indiana 


Volunteers,  and  when  the  company  was 
organized  he  was  elected  second  lieu- 
tenant. His  superior  qualifications  for 
command  thus  recognized  by  his  com- 
rades secured  his  promotion  to  the  cap- 
taincy of  his  company  very  soon,  when 
the  captain  was  appointed  major  of  the 
regiment.  Captain  Wallace  was  a  true 
soldier,  brave  and  gallant  on  the  field  of 
battle,  obedient  and  trustworthy  in  the 
discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  the  camp 
and  the  march.  Always  ready  to  face 
danger  or  to  assume  any  responsibility 
which  legitimately  belonged  to  him.  he 
won  the  love  of  subordinates,  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  superior  officers.  In 
the  battle  of  Stone  river  he  was  wounded 
so  severely  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell, 
while  leading  his  company,  as  to  compel 
his  retirement  from  the  army.  His  serv- 
ice was  comparatively  short  and  entirely 
honorable.  His  resignation  having  been 
accepted,  he  returned  home  and  resumed 
his  legal  study  in  the  office  and  under  the 
instruction  of  Hon.  John  A.  Stein.  Ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1804,  he  soon  gained 
a  standing  in  the  profession  and  acquired 
a  valuable  clientage.  His  keen  percep- 
tion and  deep  penetration,  guided  by  the 
integrity  of  his  mind  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  books,  made  him  a  safe 
counselor.  He  continued  in  the  practice 
until  1891,  when  he  was  elected  Judge  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  Tippecanoe  county. 
He  brought  to  the  bench  a  maturity  of 
judgment,  broad  and  practical  views  of 
men  and  affairs  and  a  very  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  the  law.     Favored  by 
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nature  with  that  mental  equipoise  which 
weighs  accurately  and  decides  impartial- 
ly, he  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  duties 
of  judge  of  a  trial  court.  He  has  that 
breadth  of  view  which  is  obtained  only 
by  occupying  a  high  plane.  He  is  en- 
tirely free  from  the  petty  jealousy  and 
envy  which  sometimes  disturb  the  peace 
of  narrow  men.  While  at  all  times  a  pro- 
found student,  he  has  never  been  a 
recluse,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  world, 
acquired  by  social  contact  with  the  best 
men  of  the  State,  is  quite  as  serviceable 
as  the  broad  scholarship  to  which  he  has 
attained.  He  ranks  high  as  an  orator 
and  had  great  power  before  a  jury  while 
in  practice.  While  Judge  Wallace  has 
been  concerned  chiefly  with  the  law  he 
has  also  given  much  time  and  attention 
to  the  study  of  literature.  His  reading 
has  covered  a  wide  range  and  he  has 
acquired  a  polished  aud  forcible  style  of 
writing.  He  is  an  author  of  consider- 
able reputation  and  his  published  works 
embrace  both  prose  and  poetry.  His 
publishers  are  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York, 
and  his  popular  volumes  are  "Love's 
Ladder,"  a  work  of  fiction,  and  "Idle 
Hours,"  a  volume  of  poems.  In  1861,  just 
before  going  to  the  front,  and  clad  in 
uniform,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Anna 
M.  Shields,  daughter  of  Dr.  V.  S. 
Shields,  of  New  Albany,  Indiana.  The 
marriage  took  place  on  the  twenty-third 
anniversary  of  his  birthday,  and  has  been 
a  very  happy  one.  Seven  children  blessed 
his  home,  four  of  whom,  all  cultured 
women,  are  still  living. 


ROBERT    S.    COX. 

Robert  S.  Cox  was  born  at  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  February  7,  1833.  His  father  was 
Robert  S.  Cox,  Sr.,  a  native  of  Yatton, 
Somersetshire,  England,  who  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1830  and  finally  set- 
tled in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  resided 
until  the  time  of  his  death  in  1864.  His 
mother  was  Laura  (Powell)  Cox,  a  na- 
tive of  Abergaverny,  Wales.  She  died 
in  Terre  Haute  in  1885.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools^  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  came  to 
Terre  Haute  in  1S55,  when  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  and  went  into  the  whole- 
sale grocery  business  in  partnership  with 
his  father,  the  firm  name  being  R.  S.  Cox 
&  Son.  This  company  became  widely  and 
favorably  known  through  all  the  terri- 
tory tributary  to  Terre  Haute.  After  his 
father's  death  Robert's  mother  retained 
her  interest  in  the  business  and  the  firm 
Dame  was  changed  to  Cox  &  Son.  In 
1869  he  became  a  partner  with  Mr.  H. 
Hulman,  under  the  firm  name  of  Hulman 
&  Cox,  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business. 
Here  his  great  executive  ability  and  his 
sound  views  on  business  matters  were 
conspicuously  manifested.  This  partner- 
ship continued  until  1879,  when  he  be- 
came part  owner  of  the  Terre  Haute 
Distillery,  under  the  firm  name  of  Cox 
&  Fairbanks.  He  sold  his  interest  in  the 
distillery  in  1881,  and  in  March,  1882, 
became  part  owner  of  the  Terre  Haute 
Car  Works,  and  was  made  vice-president 
of    that    company;    he    was    afterwards 
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elected  president,  which  office  lie  retained 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Robert  Cox 
was  one  of  the  pushing,  thorough-going 
business  men  of  Terre  Haute.  He  was  a 
hard  worker,  always  doing  something  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  city.  He  had 
broad  and  liberal  views  of  education  and 
progress,  was  an  earnest  advocate  of 
practical  education  in  technology,  and  as 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Rose  Polytechnic,  the  result  of  his  wis- 
dom and  thoroughness  will  long  survive 
him.  The  Rose  Orphan's  Home,  on  whose 
board  he  was  a  most  useful  member,  was 
an  especial  object  of  his  care  and  soliei- 
tude.  He  was  a  public-spirited  man,  and 
from  the  days  when  he  w^as  chief  of  the 
fire  department  to  the  hour  of  his  death 
he  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  promote 
the  interests  of  Terre  Haute  and  had  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city  con- 
stantly in  view.  He  was  a  man  of  un- 
doubted integrity,  whose  word  was  as 
good  as  his  bond  and  whose  honor  could 
not  be  impeached.  Truthful,  straight- 
forward, manly,  broad  and  generous  in  all 
his  ideas  and  business  transactions,  he 
was  a  kind  and  indulgent  father,  a  loving 
husband  and  brother,  a  true  and  sincere 
friend.  Mr.  Cox  was  twice  married. 
nis  first  wife  was  Hannah  F.  Schell 
of  Cincinnati,  who  died  in  1SC0, 
leaving  two  sons,  Lewis  J.  and  Rob- 
ert 8.  In  1861  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Francis  Strain,  who  died  July  29, 
1881,  leaving  five  children.  The  family 
of  seven  children,  five  sons  and  two 
daughters,  are  all  living.     Four  of  the 


sons  now  own  and  operate  the  Terre 
Haute  Car  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
Lewis  J.  being  president,  Robert  S.  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  George 
S.  a  director,  and  John  superintendent. 
Frank  P.  is  chief  engineer  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  of  Linn,  Massachu- 
setts. The  daughters  are  Mary,  wife  of 
Richard  Ralph  of  St.  Louis,  and  Cedelia 
Cox  of  Terre  Haute. 


JOHN    H.    GOULD. 


One  of  the  best-known  and  most  high- 
ly esteemed  citizens  of  Carroll  county  to- 
day is  the  Hon.  John  H.  Gould.  He  set- 
tled in  the  county  a  short  time  before 
attaining  his  majority  and  has  been  a 
continuous  resident  more  than  forty 
years.  His  immediate  ancestors  were 
plain,  independent,  undistinguished  peo- 
ple who  made  their  way  by  hard  work 
and  asked  no  special  favors.  He  was 
born  in  Ballston  Spa,  Saratoga  county, 
New  York,  December  17,  1836,  the  second 
son  of  Daniel  Gould  and  Adaline  Wil- 
kins.  While  he  was  yet  an  infant  under 
six  months  old  the  family  moved  to  Ohio 
and  settled  in  the  dense  woods  of  Union 
county  near  the  post  office  of  Richwood. 
To  the  laborious  task  of  clearing  a  farm 
and  establishing  a  home  the  elder  Gould 
set  himself  with  energy  and  resolute  de- 
termination, lie  was  familiar  with  toil 
and  became  acquainted  with  privation  in 
the  pioneer  sett  lenient,  where  poverty 
was  common  and  tin-  ordinary  comforts 
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of  life  were  appreciated  as  luxuries.  To 
build  a  comfortable  home  required  the 
combined  labor  of  all  the  members  of  the 
family  for  many  rears  and  John  shared 
the  common  lot  as  soon  as  he  was  old 
enough  to  work.  His  early  instruction  in 
the  elementary  branches  of  learning  was 
intrusted  to  a  private  tutor  before  the 
establishment  of  the  district  school  in 
his  neighborhood,  and  when  the  latter 
was  opened  he  was  one  of  the  pupils. 
Later  on  he  pursued  an  academic  course 
until  his  acquirements  amounted  to  a  lib- 
eral education,  including  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  classics.  While  draw- 
ing on  the  farm  for  the  expenses  in- 
curred by  attendance  at  the  academy  he 
furnished  a  quid  pro  quo  by  working  on 
the  farm  during  the  season  of  harvest  and 
all  the  vacations.  He  studied  law  in  the 
office  and  under  the  instruction  of  Hon. 
Samuel  Galloway,  of  Columbus,  one  of 
the  eminent  men  and  very  able  lawyers 
of  Ohio.  Under  this  capable  and  pains- 
taking preceptor  he  gained  a  very  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  science  of  law  as 
taught  by  the  old  masters.  Meanwhile 
he  paid  his  expenses  with  the  wages 
earned  at  teaching  school.  He  came  to 
Indiana  and  to  Carroll  county  in  the  fall 
of  1857,  bashful  but  self-reliant,  and  en- 
gaged to  teach  the  winter  term  of  school 
at  Camden.  Upon  the  completion  of  this 
term  in  the  spring  of  1858  he  located  in 
Delphi  and  took  up  the  practice  of  law. 
He  was  well  qualified  by  reading  and 
study.  He  was  strong  in  mental  grasp 
and  physical  energy.    He  was  ambitious 


to  advance  in  the  profession  and  sedu- 
lous in  his  application.  The  clients  who 
employed  him  to  establish  their  rights  or 
protect  their  interests  became  his  friends. 
His  skill  as  a  lawyer  won  recognition  at 
the  bar  and  success  in  business.  His 
practice  had  already  become  valuable 
when,  in  the  spring  of  1861,  he  became 
a  volunteer  soldier.  He  was  elected  and 
commissioned  first  lieutenant  of  Com- 
pany A,  Ninth  Indiana  Infantry,  which 
served  in  the  campaign  of  West  Virginia 
in  the  three  months'  service.  He  fought 
at  Philippi,  Laurel  Hill  and  Carrick's 
Ford,  and  at  the  close  of  his  term  of 
enlistment  returned  home — not  to  resume 
peaceful  pursuits,  but  to  re-enter  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  country.  He  raised  a 
company  for  the  Forty-sixth  Regiment, 
Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry,  which  in  the 
organization  of  the  regiment  became 
Company  A,  of  which  he  was  commis- 
sioned captain.  He  served  with  his  com- 
mand in  the  battles  of  Island  No.  10,  New 
Madrid,  Riddle's  Point,  Fort  Pillow,  and 
when  Memphis  was  occupied  by  the  Fed- 
eral forces  he  was  assigned  to  special 
duty  as  provost  marshal.  His  training 
in  the  law  and  his  judicial  temper  quali- 
fied him  admirably  for  the  duties  apper- 
taining to  this  office.  He  received  promo- 
tions to  the  rank  of  major  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  respectively,  but  owing  to  ill 
health  he  resigned  and  retired  from  the 
service  in  February,  1863.  After  a  sea- 
son of  recuperation  at  home  he  again 
tendered  his  services  and  was  appointed 
lieutenant-colonel   of   the  One    Hundred 
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and  Thirty-fifth  Regiment.  lit-  remained 
at  the  front  with  his  command  until  the 
close  of  the  war  and  then  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  in  Delphi.  For  the  next 
ten  years  Judge  Gould  was  easily  the 
ablest  lawyer  in  the  circuit  and  the  one 
who  had  the  most  lucrative  practice.  In 
1876  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court  for  the  Thirty-ninth  Judicial  Cir- 
cuit, which  then  comprised  the  counties 
of  Carroll,  White  and  Pulaski.  He  was 
re-elected  twice  and  served  continuously 
for  twelve  years  with  entire  acceptability 
to  the  bar  and  the  public.  His  innate 
sense  of  justice,  his  quick  perception,  his 
penetration,  his  keen  analysis,  his  integ- 
rity, his  freedom  from  bias  or  partisan- 
ship, his  erudition,  his  promptness,  good 
humor  and  firmness,  and  the  abundance 
of  his  saving  common  sense  placed  him 
in  the  front  rank  of  jurists  presiding  in 
a  trial  court.  Judge  Gould  has  given 
much  attention  to  literature,  is  familiar 
with  the  best  authors  and  is  master  of 
felicitous  expression  in  oral  or  written 
speech.  His  speech  abounds  in  wit  and 
humor  and  he  can  employ  sarcasm  with 
much  force  when  the  occasion  requires 
its  use.  He  is  a  polished  gentleman, 
without  veneering.  He  is  himself  with- 
out sham  or  pretense.  His  suavity  is 
natural  and  his  friends  are  extremely 
fond  of  his  society.  He  impresses  all 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  as  a  man 
of  ability,  good  humor  and  capacity  for 
enjoyment  but  these  characteristics  de- 
scribe him  very  inadequately.  He  has 
large  reserved  powers,  veiled  by  his  mod- 


esty and  dislike  of  ostentation.  Judge 
Gould  was  married  November  12,  1866, 
with  Miss  Mary  E.  Robertson,  of  Delphi. 

Their  only  child,  a  daughter,  is  the  wile 
of  William  L.  Mover,  cashier  of  the 
American  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  of 
Chicago.  This  daughter  has  a  son  named 
for  his  grandfather,  and  the  boy  is  a 
magnet  which  draws  Judge  Gould  to 
Chicago  frequently. 


TRUMAN    F.    PALMER. 

Truman  Fayette  Palmer,  Judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court  for  the  Thirty-ninth  Judi- 
cial Circuit,  is  a  native  of  Indiana.  His 
father,  for  whom  he  was  named,  was 
educated  in  Allegheny  College,  at 
Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  for  the  min- 
istry of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
but  died  in  the  flower  of  young  nian- 
hood  at  Orland,  Indiana,  January  17, 
1851,  having  been  four  years  a  member 
of  the  Indiana  Conference.  His  mother, 
a  woman  of  much  refinement,  literary 
taste  and  culture,  was  an  author  and  a 
teacher.  Truman  was  born  at  Orland, 
Steuben  county,  only  ten  days  prior  to 
his  father's  death  and  was  the  younger 
of  two  children  born  to  his  parents.  His 
mother,  thus  early  cast  upon  her  own  re- 
sources, proved  her  courage  and  forti- 
tude to  be  equal  to  her  industry  and  re- 
finement. As  the  rewards  of  authorship 
and  promiscuous  literary  wort  were  un- 
certain she  devoted  herself  lo  teaching  in 
the    public    schools    and    academies    at 
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South  Bend,  Clinton.  Thorntown,  and 
other  places  for  the  next  twenty-four 
years,  maintaining  a  home  meanwhile  for 

her  children,  whose  early  education  was 
carefully  supervised  by  herself.  She 
never  faltered  in  her  duly,  but  performed 
her  daily  tasks  with  confidence  in  the 
present  and  hopefulness  fur  the  future. 
Judge  Palmer  appreciates  the  training 
received  from  his  mother  and  acknowl- 
edges his  indebtedness  to  her  for  all  the 
success  he  has  attained.  She  was  one 
of  the  mothers  who 

''Feed  the  high  tradition  of  the  world. 
And  leave  their  spirit  in  their  children's 
breasts.'' 

As  a  boy  Judge  rainier  first  attended  the 
school  taught  by  his  mother  and  after- 
wards was  a  student  in  the  Collegiate  In- 
stitute at  the  Tippecanoe  Battle  Ground 
and  the  Institute  at  Crown  Point  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  Timothy  Ball.  He  then 
completed  the  course  of  study  in  the  Law 
Department  of  the  Indiana  Stale  Univer- 
sity and  received  therefrom  a  diploma 
certifying  his  qualifications  to  engage  in 
the  practice  of  law  in  all  the  courts  of  the 
State.  He  did  not,  however,  enter  upon 
the  practice  at  once,  but  first  pursued  the 
avocation  of  a  teacher  in  the  district 
school,  which  is  the  unfailing  resource  of 
very  many  unfledged  lawyers.  After  that 
he  served  four  years  as  deputy  clerk  of 
White  county  and  acquired  in  the  clerk's 
office  a  practical  knowledge  of  court  pro- 
ceedings. A  young  man  skilled  in  keep- 
ing the  records  of  a  trial  court  has  no  in- 
considerable part  of  the  general  and  tech- 


nical education  which  the  successful  law- 
yer must  possess.  He  was  therefore  un- 
usually well  equipped  for  practice  at  the 
time  of  taking  his  place  among  the  prac- 
titioners at  the  White  county  bar.  He 
was  well  read  in  the  principles  of  the  law, 
was  familiar  with  the  statutes  and  re- 
ports, the  forms  of  pleading  and  practice. 
He  was  a  careful  observer  and  student; 
was  alert  and  ambitious  to  succeed.  So 
it  was  not  long  after  becoming  an  active 
member  of  a  bar  noted  for  its  sharp  con- 
tentions that  his  practice  became  renm- 
uerative.  By  industry  and  painstaking, 
by  making  a  client's  cause  his  own  and 
contending  manfully  for  every  right  and 
interest  until  the  final  judgment  was  en- 
tered, he  built  up  a  practice  equal  to  the 
best  in  his  circuit.  For  fifteen  years  fol- 
lowing 1879  he  was  retained  in  much  of 
the  important  litigation  of  his  section  of 
the  State,  and  he  always  acquitted  him- 
self with  honor  and  credit.  His  reputa- 
tion for  honesty  was  unassailable  and  his 
courtesy  to  brethren  of  the  bar  was  never 
failing.  He  was  not  enticed  from  legiti- 
mate professional  pursuits  by  the  allure- 
ments of  politics  or  the  promises  of  po- 
litical office.  Only  once  has  he  been  a 
partisan  candidate  and  that  was  for 
elector  on  the  Blaine  presidential  ticket 
in  1S84 — an  office  without  emoluments.  In 
1894  he  was  elected,  as  the  nominee  of 
the  Republican  party,  Judge  of  the  Thir- 
ty-ninth Circuit,  comprising  White  and 
Carroll  counties,  receiving  in  his  own 
county  a  majority  larger  than  was  ever 
before  given  to  any  candidate  and  in  the 
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circuit  a  majority  larger,  by  more  than 
four  hundred,  than  any  other  candidate 
ever  received  in  the  two  counties.  He 
has  shown  himself  to  be  an  admirable 
presiding  judge,  always  attentive  and 
dignified;  always  polite  and  affable;  al- 
ways fair  and  impartial.  He  is  patient 
in  his  investigations,  firm  in  his  convic- 
tions, honest  and  just  in  his  decisions.  He 
maintains  decorum  in  his  court  by  firm- 
ness and  urbanity.  Commenting  upon  his 
service  as  special  judge  in  a  county  out- 
side of  his  circuit  a  local  newspaper  says: 
"It  is  seldom  that  an  outside  judge  has 
given  such  complete  satisfaction  to  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  jurors  and  litigants,  wit- 
nesses and  the  general  public  as  Judge 
Palmer.  His  never-failing  patience  and 
courtesy;  the  promptness,  fairness  aDd 
evident  correctness  of  his  rulings  and  de- 
cisions were  subjects  of  universal  com- 
mendation." He  is  not  only  an  able 
judge,  but  also  a  very  agreeable  gentle- 
man. He  is  a  Scottish  Rite  Mason,  a 
member  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  of  the  Columbia  Club,  of  Indianap- 
olis. Judge  Palmer  was  married  Novem- 
ber 18,  1886,  to  Belle  Marsh,  daughter  of 
Dillon  Marsh,  of  Idaville,  White  county, 
and  the  union  has  been  blessed  with  one 
child,  Hilda,  born  February  22,  1S88. 


OSCAR    P..    HORD. 


Oscar  B.  Hord  was  born  at  Washing- 
ton, Mason  county,  Kentucky,  August  21, 
1S29,  and  died  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


January  15,  18S8.  The  brief  interval  of 
less  than  sixty  years  between  his  birth 
and  his  death  was  sufficient  to  win  high 
honor  and  enduring  fame.  He  was  am- 
bitious and  studious  in  boyhood,  acquir- 
ing such  education  as  the  limited  oppor- 
tunities afforded  and  devoting  himself  in 
the  hours  of  leisure  to  reading  the  best 
books  which  he  could  obtain.  He  was 
one  of  a  family  of  seven  brothers  and  two 
sisters,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Hon. 
Francis  T.  Hord,  a  lawyer  and  judge  of 
excellent  reputation  in  Kentucky.  At 
least  three  of  his  brothers  have  won  dis- 
tinction in  the  profession  of  law.  He 
began  reading  the  text  books  of  law  at 
an  early  age  under  the  tuition  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  at  twenty  was  qualified  for  ad- 
mission to  the  bar.  In  1849,  upon  attain- 
ing his  majority,  he  settled  in  Greens- 
burg,  Indiana,  and  formed  a  partnership 
with  James  Gavin,  a  successful  practi- 
tioner, who  subsequently  entered  the 
army  and  became  colonel  of  the  Seventh 
Regiment.  The  name  of  the  firm,  Gavin 
&  Hord,  became  familiar  to  every  lawyer 
in  the  State,  chiefly  by  reason  of  its  ap- 
plication to  the  best  edition  of  the  Indi- 
ana statutes  published  up  to  that  time 
and  for  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years 
thereafter.  Mr.  Hord  was  young,  ambi- 
tious, and  full  of  energy;  he  possessed  a 
taste  for  study  and  keenly  enjoyed  the 
work  of  annotating,  arranging  and  class- 
ifying the  laws.  It  is  well  understood  by 
the  profession  that  the  name  of  his  part- 
ner as  one  of  the  authors  of  "Gavin  & 
Hord's  Revised  Statutes"  was  there  very 
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largely  by  courtesy.  Colonel  Gavin  was 
in  the  army  much  of  the  time  the  work 
was  going  on,  and  even  had  he  remained 
at  home  the  burden  of  annotation  and  re- 
vision would  have  fallen  upon  the  junior 
member,  because  of  his  scholarship  and 
peculiar  adaptation  to  the  work.  The 
publication  was  issued  during  the  war 
and  proved  to  be  a  profitable  enterprise 
to  the  authors  and  of  great  value  to  the 
profession.  Mr.  Hord  was  elected  prose- 
cuting attorney  for  the  circuit  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three  and  maintained  the  honor 
of  the  State  in  the  Circuit  Court,  with 
the  ability  and  dignity  of  a  veteran.  In 
1SG0  he  was  nominated  as  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  attorney  general  of  the 
State,  but  went  down  to  defeat  with  his 
party.  In  1SG2  he  was  again  nominated 
and  in  October  of  that  year  was  elected. 
His  intimate  knowledge  of  the  statutes 
enabled  him  to  discharge  the  duties  ap- 
pertaining to  the  attorney  general's  office 
with  marked  ability.  At  the  close  of  his 
term,  in  1864,  he  settled  at  Indianapolis 
and  entered  into  a  partnership  with 
Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  for  general  prac- 
tice, under  the  style  of  Hendricks  &  Hord. 
Very  soon  Hon.  Samuel  E.  Perkins,  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  admit- 
ted to  the  firm,  changing  the  style  to 
Hendricks,  Perkins  &  Hord,  and  in  1SGS 
Judge  Perkins  was  succeeded  by  Abram 
W.  Hendricks,  thus  constituting  the  his- 
toric firm  of  Hendricks,  Hord  &  Hen- 
dricks. When  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  suc- 
ceeded Conrad  Baker  as  Governor  of  In 
diana,  in  Januarv,  1873,  the  latter  suc- 


ceeded to  the  position  of  senior  member 
of  the  great  law  firm,  so  that  it  was 
simply  an  exchange  of  places.  Baker, 
Hord  &  Hendricks  remained  together  in 
the  most  harmonious  relations  until 
death  dissolved  the  partnership.  One 
after  another  its  members  answered  the 
summons  to  appear  before  the  high  trib- 
unal, in  the  presence  of  the  All-wise 
Judge;  but  the  firm  lived  in  the  person 
of  the  surviving  partner  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  great  men,  whose 
names  will  enrich  the  profession  for  all 
coming  time.  Mr.  Hord  w~as  the  last  to 
go  and  the  youngest  of  them  all.  In  the 
very  prime  and  strength  of  vigorous  man- 
hood, when  the  wealth  of  learning  is  ren- 
dered more  serviceable  by  the  practical 
experience  of  years,  he  passed  on,  leav- 
ing to  the  profession  the  example  of  a 
noble  life,  crowned  with  usefulness.  He 
had  been  married  twice,  first  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  to  Miss  Nannie  Thompson, 
of  his  native  county,  who  survived  only 
eighteen  months.  His  second  marriage 
was  in  1850.  with  Mary  J.  Perkins,  the 
daughter  of  Judge  Samuel  E.  Perkins, 
who  became  the  mother  of  his  four  sons 
and  died  in  1874.  Elliott,  the  eldest  son, 
died  in  1887 ;  Ricketts,  the  youngest,  died 
in  1892;  the  two  living  are  Henry  E.  and 
Francis  T.  The  last  named  is  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  father  and  pre- 
serving the  traditions  of  the  Hord  fam- 
ily as  a.  lawyer  in  practice  at  Indianap- 
olis. Oscar  B.  Hord  was  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  profound  insight  into  the 
law,    Throughout  life  he  was  a  student^ 
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not  of  text  books  merely,  but  of  the  prin- 
ciples  of  the  law.  He  was  fortunate  in 
being  associated  in  a   partnership  with 

great  lawyers,  and  his  partners  were  even 
more  fortunate  in  their  association  with 
him.  Systematic  in  his  investigations, 
methodical  in  his  arrangement  of  cases 
or  disposition  of  business,  he  wasted  no 
effort  and  lost  no  time.  Whatever  he  did 
was  done  at  the  proper  time  and  done 
well.  He  was  always  ready  for  trial.  His 
preparation  of  a  case  was  most  thorough 
and  his  relationship  to  a  client  was  not 
perfunctory,  as  defined  by  the  obligation 
of  an  oath  to  protect  and  defend  his  in- 
terests, but,  closer  and  higher  than  that, 
it  was  a  relation  of  friendship  and  of  sym- 
pathy. He  was  equally  true  to  anyone 
who  confided  in  him  and  to  whom  he  was 
sincerely  attached.  His  personal  affec- 
tion and  solicitude  for  the  political  ad- 
vancement of  his  associate,  Thomas  A. 
Hendricks,  were  equally  strong.  In  be- 
half of  his  friend  he  consented  to  serve 
as  a  delegate  in  the  Democratic  National 
Conventions  of  1876  and  1884,  and  in  both 
his  influence  was  used  effectively  in  se- 
curing the  Vice  President's  nomination. 
He  had  no  political  ambition  for  himself 
after  he  settled  down  to  the  practice  of 
law  at  Indianapolis.  He  loved  the  study 
of  legal  problems  and  the  preparation  of 
pleadings.  His  recreation  was  the  pur- 
suit of  literature.  He  bought  good  books 
and  read  them.  His  private  library  was 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  in  the  State. 
He  was  a  broad  scholar  as  well  as  a  great 
lawyer.     For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he 


was  eminent  in  his  profession.  Patient  in 
his  investigations,  he  was  clear  and  exact 
in  the  statement  of  his  views  and  sound 
in  his  conclusions.  His  intercourse  was 
characterized  by  a  refinement  of  manner, 
the  culture  of  learning,  the  polish  of  gen- 
tility and  the  cordiality  of  fellowship.  He 
was  charitable  in  assisting  worthy  ob- 
jects and  liberal  in  supporting  the  meas- 
ures or  the  institutions  designed  to  pro- 
mote education,  religion  and  public  wel- 
fare. 


ALBERT    HENDERSON. 

Albert  Henderson  was  born  at  Con- 
nersville,  Indiana,  January  10,  1S15,  the 
year  before  the  State  was  admitted  into 
the  Union.  His  father  was  John  Hender- 
son, member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
his  mother  Ann  Jane  Orr,  of  the  well- 
known  Carolina  family  of  Orrs.  They 
and  their  families  came  to  the  great 
Northwest  territory  on  account  of  their 
firm  anti-slavery  principles,  and  their  son 
ever  maintained  the  strongest  convictions 
on  the  subject  of  liberty.  After  the  death 
of  his  parents  he  settled  in  Covington, 
Indiana,  as  a  "master  builder  and  archi- 
tect." In  1S44,  at  Indianapolis,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Lorraine  P.  Richmond, 
whose  companionship  and  hospitable 
spirit  were  henceforth  to  aid  him  in  his 
Ion-  life  of  usefulness.  In  Fountain 
county  his  name  and  influence  were  ever 
used  for  the  furtherance  of  all  education- 
al, philanthropic  and  religious  progress. 
Mr.    Henderson    was   one   of    the   earlier 
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friends  of  Franklin  College  and  for  many 
rears  served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  As  indicative  of  his  interest  in 
this  institution,  it  is  related  that  he  once 
took  a  party  of  students  across  the  coun- 
try in  a  wagon  to  enter  the  college,  be- 
fore The  days  of  railroads.  Mr.  Hender- 
son was  an  early  advocate  of  the  public 
school  system  and  every  educational 
movement  elicited  his  hearty  support. 
During  the  trying  times  of  the  Civil  War 
his  loyalty  and  patriotism  were  a.bulwark 
for  the  State  in  a  disaffected  district.  In 
1863  he  removed  with  his  family  to  La- 
Fayette.  Indiana.  Here  he  resided  until 
his  death,  May  15,  1802.  He  engaged  in 
the  granite  business  and  extensive  farm- 
ing and  stock  raising.  It  may  well  be 
said  that  Albert  Henderson  possessed 
those  characteristics  of  manhood  worthy 
the  following  of  his  fellow  men.  He  was 
a  great  reader  and  student  to  the  last 
days  of  his  life.  His  integrity  inspired 
the  confidence  of  all  classes.  In  assist- 
ing his  many  employees  to  build  homes 
for  themselves  his  philanthropic  endeav- 
ors met  with  practical  realization.  He 
was  so  public-spirited  that  he  was  ready 
to  further  every  good  word  and  work.  As 
a  faithful  deacon  in  the  Baptist  church 
he  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  denomi- 
nation in  the  State.  One  of  his  life-long 
friends  said  of  him,  in  the  language  of 
the  poet: 

"His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mix'd  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand 

up 
And   say  to  all   the  world,  'This   was  a 

man !' " 


NAPOLEON    B.    TAYLOR, 

The  biographer  who  would  strive  to 
condense  the  life  and  personality  of  the 
late  Judge  Napoleon  B.  Taylor  is  well- 
nigh  appalled  by  the  task.  So  rich  in  all 
good  things,  so  overflowing  and  exuber- 
ant in  the  noblest  traits  of  man,  was  that 
useful  life  of  three  score  and  ten  years 
that  the  voices  of  his  fellow-men  joined 
with  one  accord  in  eulogiums  which 
might  fill  a  volume.  And  yet  when  one 
has  finished  the  record  of  that  life  in 
which  undeviating  rectitude  was  the  pole- 
star  it  seems  all  summed  up  in  that  one 
trenchant,  memorable  line,  "An  honest 
man's  the  noblest  work  of  God."  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  Taylor  was  born  in  Camp- 
bell county,  Kentucky,  on  the  18th  of 
October,  1820.  His  ancestry  was  English. 
Robert  Taylor,  his  paternal  grandfather, 
was  a  Revolutionary  soldier  and  was 
orderly  sergeant  in  Captain  Ball's  com- 
pany under  General  Steuben  at  York- 
town.  He  was  present  at  the  surrender 
of  Cornwallis.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
in  1783  he  moved  to  Kentucky,  engaging 
in  the  Indian  wars,  on  account  of  which 
that  State  received  its  famous  descrip- 
tion as  the  "dark  and  bloody  ground." 
He  was  with  General  Anthony  Wayne  in 
his  Indian  campaign.  Robert  Taylor  was 
a  superior  man  in  natural  abilities  and 
was  widely  known  and  sought  for  coun- 
sel. In  addition  to  his  farm  work,  he 
taught  school  and  gained  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a  preceptor.  Robert  A. 
Taylor,   his   son,    was   born    in    Madison 
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county,  Kentucky,  but  lived  in  Pendleton 
county  until,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
entered  the  army  of  the  War  of  1812, 
serving  in  Captain  Childer's  company  of 
mounted  riflemen  under  General  William 
Henry  Harrison.  Returning  to  Kentucky 
after  peace  was  declared,  he  learned  the 
trade  of  brick-mason,  which  he  followed 
all  of  his  life.  His  wife,  Mary  Vize,  was 
a  native  of  Virginia.  In  January,  1826, 
Robert  A.  Taylor  brought  his  family  to 
Indianapolis,  then  a  small  hamlet  of 
three  hundred  inhabitants.  Owing  to  his 
ability  and  thoroughness,  he  at  once  be- 
came a  prominent  contractor.  As  a 
pioneer  of  the  county  and  a  man  of  spot- 
less character  and  excellent  judgment, 
his  influence  soon  became  pervasive.  He 
was  a  Jackson  Democrat  and  a  devout 
member  of  the  Christian  church.  Napo- 
leon B.  Taylor  was  his  eldest  son  and  was 
five  years  old  when  his  parents  settled  in 
Indianapolis.  The  available  private 
schools  were  the  cradles  of  his  education 
and  later  the  Marion  County  Seminary. 
He  took  a  full  literary  and  scientific 
course,  developing  an  omnivorous  love 
for  study  which  impelled  him  to  acquire 
many  branches  outside  the  regular  cur- 
riculum, among  them  Latin  and  French, 
in  which  he  became  a  fluent  reader.  Work 
was  a  necessity  in  that  era,  and  this  boy 
worked  with  pride  in  his  achievement. 
His  father's  trade  of  brick-mason  became 
his  and  he  worked  at  it  diligently  out  of 
school  hours  and  apart  from  his  farm  du- 
ties. It  is  noticeable  that  the  possession 
of  a  trade  puts  something  into  a  man's 


life  that  nothing  else  does.  Laborious 
work  done  with  the  hands,  solidifies,  in- 
tensifies the  structure  of  man's  charac- 
ter, and  in  his  memorial  one  of  Judge 
Taylor's  friends  speaks  of  the  value  of 
this  period  of  bricklaying  to  the  ambi- 
tious youth  who  had  early  in  life  decided 
upon  the  legal  profession.  When  twen- 
ty-one years  old  he  began  the  study  of 
law  with  the  firms  of  Fletcher  &  Butler 
and  Quarles  &  Bradley,  his  studies  being 
pursued  at  the  odd  hours  when  he  was 
not  engaged  in  earning  a  livelihood.  On 
the  27th  of  April,  1844,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  having  passed  a  fine  examina- 
tion before  the  Supreme  Court.  Until  his 
twenty-ninth  year  he  was  unable  to  de- 
vote his  entire  time  to  his  profession,  but 
from  that  time  until  the  very  close  of  his 
long  life  he  was  honored — even  vener- 
ated— for  his  absolute,  unswerving  legal 
integrity.  From  1853  until  1856  he  held 
the  position  of  city  attorney  of  Indian- 
apolis. During  this  time  Judge  Taylor 
was  instrumental  in  inaugurating  many 
needed  reforms  in  the  management  of  city 
affairs.  In  1849  he  was  a  law  partner  of 
the  late  John  L.  Ketcham,  and  in  185:1 
he  became  associated  with  Gen.  John 
Coburn,  continuing  with  him  until  1856. 
From  1856  till  1850  he  practiced  alone, 
at  which  time  his  son,  Edwin  Tay- 
lor, became  his  partner,  this  arrangement 
continuing  until  1872,  when  Frederick 
Rand,  of  the  Superior  Court  Bench,  re- 
signed the  judgeship,  and  the  firm  name 
became  Taylor,  Rand  &  Taylor.  The  dis- 
solution  of  this  firm   occurred   in    1882, 
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when  Judge  Taylor  was  elected  to  the 
bench.  Having  been  nominated  by  the 
Democratic  party  as  a  candidate  for 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Marion 
county.  Napoleon  B.  Taylor  was  elected 
in  November,  1882,  and  took  his  seat  of 
office  on  November  20th,  presiding  in 
Room  No.  1.  In  this  election  Judge  Tay- 
lor received  the  highest  vote  of  any  can- 
didate upon  either  ticket.  In'  the  suc- 
ceeding elections  of  1886  and  1890,  when 
Judge  Taylor  was  re-elected  to  the  same 
position  he  again  received  the  highest 
vote  cast  for  any  candidate.  From  a 
sketch  of  Judge  Taylor  published  in  the 
"Bench  and  Bar  of  Indiana"  is  quoted 
this  encomium  on  his  legal  acumen: 

"There  are  probably  few  men  who  have 
been  elevated  to  the  bench  in  this  State 
to  whose  lot,  within  a  single  decade,  has 
fallen  the  burdensome  responsibility  of 
considering  and  deciding  a  larger  num- 
ber of  gravely  important  cases  in  litiga- 
tion, and  one  has  but  to  refer  to  the  court 
reports  to  learn  that  during  his  long  term 
of  office  there  have  been  but  few  judges 
in  Indiana  whose  decisions  have  been  so 
generally  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
as  have  those  of  Judge  Taylor.  Techni- 
calities were  not  allowed  to  subvert  jus- 
tice when,  by  fair  means  they  could  be 
surmounted  or  escaped.  He  followed  au- 
thority, but  he  questioned  the  validity  of 
that  authority  which  perverted  sound 
principles.  His  views  of  the  law  were  al- 
ways elevated.  He  did  not  look  upon  it 
as  an  aggregation  of  arbitrary  rules  and 
disconnected  machinery,  but  as  a  broad, 
fair  and  noble  science,  that  should  per- 
vade with  a  salutary  and  wholesome  in- 
fluence all  the  affairs  of  human  life;  as 
not  merely  the  protector  of  private  right, 
but  equally  the  conservator  of  public 
liberty." 

Judge  Taylor  was  a  fine  exponent  of 


the  doctrine,  "Mens  sana  in  corpore 
sano,"  his  physique  being  of  the  kind  to 
inspire  respect  and  admiration.  He  was 
of  heroic  presence,  being  six  feet  in 
height  and  admirably  proportioned. 
Brown  eyes  that  never  lost  their  youthful 
Are,  high  forehead  and  hair  frosted  with 
silver,  yet  silken  as  a  child's,  a  charming 
smile  and  a  most  agreeable  manner,  made 
up  a  personnel  striking  and  refreshing. 
So  great  was  his  strength  in  his  youth 
that  it  is  said  of  him  that  not  enough 
men  could  get  hold  of  him  to  control  his 
movements.  Though  his  court  was  an  in- 
ferior one,  its  decisions  came  to  be  widely 
known  and  respected  in  other  tribunals. 
Chief  among  his  notable  traits  were  his 
unfailing  courtesy  and  kindness,  his  pa- 
tience in  hearing,  the  unassuming  dig- 
nity and  quiet  decorum  with  which  he  in- 
vested the  proceedings  of  his  court  and 
the  practical  sense  and  sagacity  with 
which  he  encountered  questions  of  fact. 
Under  his  guidance  a  jury  seldom  erred 
and  the  most  disappointed  suitor  carried 
away  a  feeling  of  respect  for  the  judge. 
On  August  14th,  1893,  this  kindly  man, 
of  whom  his  fellow-man  could  utter 
naught  but  good,  closed  his  eyes  on 
earthly  affairs,  and,  undaunted,  went  into 
the  presence  of  his  Maker.  Sentiments 
of  regret  were  universal  and  were  voiced 
in  a  faint  degree  at  a  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Indianapolis  Bar  which 
Mas  held  on  the  day  following  his  death. 
It  was  indeed  a  memorable  meeting. 
Fraught  with  emotion,  his  old  legal 
friends    and    neighbors    eloquently    and 
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spontaneously  gave  pictures  of  his  many- 
sided  character,  touching  in  their  simple 
pathos.  W.  H.  H.  Miller,  as  chairman, 
referred  thus  to  the  early  trade  of  Judge 
Taylor:  "During  early  life,  in  his  trade, 
he  learned  that  any  material  structure 
of  lasting  value  must  he  upon  a  firm 
foundation — must  be  strong,  true  and 
plumb  that  every  brick  must  be  set  with 
reference  to  the  inexorable  laws  of  mat- 
ter. By  the  same  rule  he  builded  his 
life,  and  as  a  result  we  have  a  character 
founded  upon  principles,  squared  by 
truth  and  justice,  a  character  which  is 
a  legacy  to  his  family  to  be  cherished 
with  pride — a  character  to  be  emulated 
with  pride  by  us  who  were  his  associ- 
ates." Addison  C.  Harris,  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  memorial,  read 
an  eloquent  tribute.  "As  a  citizen" — so 
reads  the  memorial — "Judge  Taylor 
stood  with  those  who  looked  ahead  and 
far  beyond  the  petty  struggles  that  eon- 
fuse  many  men  and  engross  their  time. 
He  stood  for  the  good  order  of  society, 
for  temperance,  for  purity — political, 
moral  and  religious.  He  measured  his 
acts  on  the  Golden  Rule.  His  keen  per- 
ception of  the  right,  his  untiring  energy 
and  courageous  labor  in  behalf  of  justice 
to  all,  gained  for  him  the  complete  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. His  life  was  animated  through- 
out with  the  wholesome  faith  of  the 
Christian."  General  Coburn,  his  inti- 
mate friend  and  partner,  gave  a  pleasing- 
resume  of  their  lives  together  in  boyhood, 
dwelling  lovingly  upon  the  perfections  of 


his  character:  "He  was  an  exceptional 
man  in  his  energy,  in  his  mental  ability, 
in  his  quiet  reserve,  in  his  lack  of  desire 
for  display,  in  his  studious  habits,  in  his 
constant  devotion  to  duty  and  in  his 
scrupulous  care  and  integrity  in  every 
step  he  took."  Lewis  C.  Walker  said: 
"Judge  Taylor's  life  was  dominated  by 
the  principles  of  coinage  and  honesty;  he 
lived  a  beautiful  and  an  upright  life  be- 
fore us.  He  died  as  he  had  lived.  A  short 
time  before  he  died  he  said  to  a  friend 
that  'he  had  worn  his  life  out  and  was 
ready  to  quit.'  Gentlemen,  it  takes  a 
man  of  mighty  faith,  a  man  of  undaunted 
courage  to  step  out  into  the  shadows 
without  hesitation  and  without  fear. 
Judge  Taylor  was  such  a  man.  a  man  of 
mighty  faith  and  so  he  walked  without 
hesitation  and  without  fear,  knowing  the 
lights  by  which  his  life  had  been  led." 
On  the  occasion  of  his  obsequies  Rev.  A. 
R,  Benton  paid  him  this  tribute:  "He 
was  not  only  a  just  judge,  but  also  an 
ideal  one  according  to  the  lofty  standard 
of  the  great  Hebrew  law-giver.  For  the 
chosen  people  of  God,  Moses  was  com- 
manded to  choose  'able  men — such  as 
feared  God,  loved  truth,  and  hated 
covetousness.'  N.  P..  Taylor  was  a 
man  learned  in  the  law  and  the 
history  of  man;  he  had  a  deep  and 
sacred  reverence  for  God  and  a  sense 
of  his  accountability  to  Him;  he  had  un- 
sullied purity  of  purpose  and  his  hands 
were  never  polluted  by  a  bribe,  nor  did 
he  ever  pervert  justice  for  a  reward.  The 
root  of  all  his  disinterested  virtues,  his 
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courage,  his  sense  of  justice,  duty,  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man  will  be  found  in 
the  principles  of  Christianity  decisively 
adopted  in  early  life.  He  was  firm  in 
Christian  faith.  His  assurance  of  the 
truth  of  our  holy  religion  never  faltered 
and  his  trust  in  its  saving  power  never 
wavered.  'I  am  not  afraid  to  die'  were 
among  his  last  remembered  words." 

The  poet  has  averred  that  the  "evil 
men  do  lives  after  them— the  good  is  oft 
interred  with  their  bones."  The  passing 
of  Judge  Taylor  has  proven  a  marked 
exception  to  this  poetical  bit  of  philos- 
ophy, leaving,  as  he  has,  sentiments  of 
love  and  respect  in  the  hearts  of  all  who 
knew  him:  the  good  that  he  did  will  go 
on  indefinitely  and  the  memory  of  his 
character  will  be  the  heritage  most  valu- 
able to  his  family. 


WILLIAM    H.    SMYTHE. 

The  biography  of  a  man  who.  begin- 
ning life  in  poverty  and  misfortune,  at- 
tains in  maturity  to  culture,  character 
and  social  prestige,  is  not  only  interest- 
ing, but,  for  the  thoughtful,  is  fraught 
with  a  benign  significance  and  influence. 
Such  a  biography  is  that  of  William 
Henry  Smythe.  He  comes  of  Southern 
stock,  his  maternal  grandfather,  Julius 
Olazebrook,  of  Charlottsville,  Virginia, 
having  been  a  patriot  soldier  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  and  his  grandparents  on 
both  sides  having  removed  from  Virginia 
to  Kentucky,  where  his  father  was  born, 


and  later  settled  in  Indiana,  the  native 
State  of  his  mother.  William  H.  Smythe 
was  born  on  a  farm  in  Putnam  county.  In- 
diana, July  2,  1840.  He  was  but  nine 
years  old  when  his  father  died,  leaving 
his  mother  with  scanty  means  and  seven 
children,  four  younger  than  William, 
who,  child  though  he  was,  soon  developed 
a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  family.  At  twelve  he  be- 
came permanently  crippled  by  an  injury 
to  his  knee,  yet  with  unshaken  courage 
persevered  in  his  plans  for  present  and 
future  helpfulness.  He  worked  indus- 
triously at  whatever  he  could  get  to 
do,  the  willing  spirit,  that  disregarded  his 
infirmity,  winning  sympathy  everywhere 
and  gaining  for  him  the  envied  privilege 
of  work.  This  enabled  him  both  to  assist 
his  mother  and  attend  a  good  school, 
which  was  supported  by  subscription.  At 
sixteen  he  learned  the  shoemaker's  trade 
continuing  to  practice  it  until  twice  that 
age  at  Greencastle,  Indiana.  Thus  he 
earned  his  own  living  and  a  comfortable 
support  for  the  family  at  home.  Mr. 
Smythe  had  capacities,  however,  which 
were  not  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  shoe- 
maker's bench,  and  when  the  field  of 
larger  opportunities  was  opened  to  him, 
with  responsibilities  involving  a  bond  of 
$30,000,  the  whole  city  was  ready  to 
vouch  for  his  abilities  and  uprightness. 
To  realize  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held 
and  the  fullness  with  which  he  merits 
that  esteem  needs  but  to  glance  at  the 
following  list  of  his  official  honorft  in  the 
various    societies    to    which    he    has    be- 
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longed.  On  March  23,  1869,  Mr.  Smythe 
was  initiated  as  a  Mason  in  Applegate 
Lodge,  No.  155,  Filmore,  Indiana,  was 
passed  April  20,  and  raised  June  1  fol- 
lowing. In  December  he  was  elected  Sec- 
retary, as  which  he  served  two  years.  In 
1877,  having  passed  the  intermediate 
chairs,  he  became  Worshipful  Master,  re- 
maining such  until  October,  1879,  when 
he  dimitted  and  joined  Temple  Lodge, 
No.  47.  He  has  been  Secretary  of  Pental- 
pha  Lodge,  Indianapolis,  since  its  organ- 
ization, and  in  1878,  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing he  was  elected  Grand  Secretary  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Indiana,  in  which 
post  he  is  serving  his  twenty-first  term. 
On  April  24,  1871,  he  was  made  a  Royal 
Arch  Mason  in  Greencastle  Chapter,  No. 
22,  in  1874  becoming  High  Priest  of  that 
Chapter,  serving  as  such  for  four  years, 
and  since  November  10,  1888,  he  has  been 
Grand  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Chapter. 
On  October  22,  1874,  he  attained  to  the 
order  of  High  Priesthood;  April  6.  1874, 
he  was  made  a  Royal  and  Select  Master 
in  Greencastle  Council,  No.  17,  and  as 
Illustrious  Master  presided  four  years, 
and  since  November  10,  188S,  he  has  been 
Grand  Recorder  of  the  Grand  Council. 
June  16,  1876,  the  order  of  Knighthood, 
Greencastle  Commandery,  No.  11,  was 
conferred  upon  him  and  during  the  year 
1878  he  was  Eminent  Commander;  re- 
ceived appointment  as  Grand  Recorder  of 
the  Grand  Commandery  November  10, 
1888,  since  which  time  he  has  been  an- 
nually re-elected;  received  grades  A.  A. 
Scottish   Rite  in  the  Valley   of   Indian- 


apolis, reaching  thirty-second  degree  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1884,  and  received  thirty-third 
degree  at  meeting  of  Supreme  Council  at 
Chicago  in  1886.  In  the  order  of  the  East- 
ern Star  Mr.  Smythe  has  been  an  active 
worker  for  twenty-five  years.  From  1876 
to  1S93  he  served  continuously  as  Grand 
Secretary  of  the  Grand  Chapter.  He  then 
declined  to  hold  that  office  any  longer, 
being  succeeded  by  his  wife,  Lizzie  J. 
Smythe,  who  held  the  office  for  a  year. 
He  did  three  years'  service  as  Patron  of 
Queen  Esther  Chapter,  No.  3,  and  in  1896 
was  Patron  of  Naomi  Chapter,  No.  131, 
Indianapolis.  Mr.  Smythe  was  treasurer 
of  the  Masonic  Mutual  Benefit  Society  of 
Indiana  for  ten  years,  his  voluntary  re- 
tirement from  office  occurring  in  1893; 
and  he  is  at  present  treasurer  of  Key- 
stone Chapter,  No.  6,  R.  A.  M.,  and  Raper 
Commandery,  No.  1,  K.  T.  Mr.  Smythe 
is  the  author  of  a  new  work  on  Masonic 
Law,  entitled,  "Indiana  Masonic  Law  and 
Forms  of  Procedure,"  for  the  use  of  Free- 
masons and  Masonic  Lodges.  On  October 
4,  1870,  Mr.  Smythe  was  married  to  Miss 
Lizzie  J.  Williams.  Their  children  are: 
Dr.  Elmer  A.,  a  successful  dentist,  lo- 
cated in  Indianapolis,  and  senior  warden 
of  Pentalpha  Lodge,  No.  564,  F.  and  A. 
M.;  Miss  Myrtle,  a  high-school  graduate 
and  organist  of  Naomi  Chapter,  No.  131, 
O.  E.  S.;  and  Donn  V.,  a  clerk  in  the  New 
York  Store  at  Indianapolis.  The  family 
home,  at  No.  2029  North  Capitol  Avenue, 
Indianapolis,  is  an  hospitable  one  and  is 
often  the  rendezvous  of  a  goodly  circle  of 
congenial   spirits.     Nor  is  it  only  to  his 
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social  peers  that  Mr.  Smythe  is  gracious. 
He  is  a  self-made  man  and  his  realization 
of  the  effort  and  sacrifice  that  such  self- 
making  implies,  added  to  the  broadened 
sympathies  engendered  by  the  tenets  of 
Masonry,  make  him  keenly  alive  to  the 
struggles  and  needs  of  many  who  find  in 
him  a  generous  and  helpful  friend.  With 
all  his  kindliness,  Mr.  Smythe  is  most 
resolute  in  the  defense  of  his  theories  and 
acts  wherever  a  question  of  duty  or  jus- 
tice is  concerned,  yet  is  ever  open  to  con- 
viction if  in  error.  It  is  men  of  such 
moral  fiber  who  constitute  the  backbone 
of  our  national  prosperity. 


FRED    FAHNLEY. 


This  family  of  Fahnley  numbered 
twelve  children,  of  whom  Fred  and  three 
others  are  now  living.  Their  father, 
Conrad  Fahnley,  was  German  by  birth 
and  a  resident  of  Wurtemberg,  Germany, 
where  Fred  Fahnley  was  .born  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1839.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  he 
came  to  America,  locating  in  Medway, 
Clark  county,  Ohio.  Here  he  entered  into 
business,  beginning  near  the  foot  of  the 
ladder  as  clerk,  on  a  small  salary,  in  a 
store  which  supplied  the  general  trade. 
This  position  he  held  for  three  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  was  able,  by  dint  of 
frugal  living,  to  lay  by  a  small  sum  of 
money.  Then,  in  1857,  he  went  to  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  and  obtained  employment  in  a 
wholesale  millinery  concern,  where  he 
gained  his  apprenticeship  in  the  line  of 


work  in  which  he  was  eventually  to  real- 
ize a  most  gratifying  success.  Impatient 
of  the  slow  promotion  which  awaited  him 
here,  however,  and  possessed  with  an  en- 
terprising spirit  which  chafed  under  the 
limitations  of  a  mere  clerkship,  he  sev- 
ered his  connections  with  the  firm  after 
about  three  years  of  service  and  returned 
to  Medway,  where  the  kindly  interest  of 
many  friends  was  already  assured  him, 
and  launched  out  for  himself  in  a  store 
similar  to  the  one  in  which  he  had  pre- 
viously clerked  in  Medway.  His  under- 
taking throve  from  the  start,  and  after 
four  years  he  was  able  to  sell  it  out,  move 
to  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  and  establish 
himself  in  the  wholesale  millinery  busi- 
ness. His  location  was  on  South  Merid- 
ian Street,  opposite  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent house  of  Fahnley  &  McCrea.  Mr. 
Fahnley  was  a  pioneer  in  this  line  of 
trade  in  Indianapolis,  and  the  dimensions 
to  which  it  has  developed  under  his  pro- 
pelling hand  do  great  credit  to  his  busi- 
ness ability  and  thrift.  He  has  earned  a 
right  to  the  enviable  title  of  self-made 
man.  Beginning  his  career  with  but  a 
common-school  education,  he  has  ac- 
quired during  his  busy  life  a  fund  of  gen- 
eral information  and  an  interest  in  the 
advancement  of  his  city  which  places  him 
among  the  most  progressive  and  helpful 
of  her  citizens.  In  politics  he  has  always 
been  a  Republican.  He  became  of  age  just 
in  time  to  add  his  vote  to  the  ballot  that 
elected  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency.  Pre- 
vious to  the  union  of  the  Meridian  Na- 
tional and  Merchants'  National  Banks  of 
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Indianapolis,  Mr.  Fahnley  was  the  presi- 
dent of  the  former  institution,  and  he  is 
now  the  vice-president  of  the  consolidated 
concern.  He  is  also  vice-president  and 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Indiana  Trust 
Company.  In  1863  Mr.  Fahnley  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Lina  Soehner,  daughter  of 
Charles  Soehner.  Of  the  four  children 
born  to  them  two  survive. 


HENRY  C.  MARTIN. 

Alexander  Martin,  the  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  born  in  the  county  of  Omagh  in 
1800.  He  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
when  nineteen  years  of  age,  landing  in 
Philadelphia  and  going  thence  to  West- 
chester, Pennsylvania,  where  he  re- 
mained until  about  the  year  1820,  when 
he  went  to  East  Poultney,  Vermont, 
where  he  followed  his  trade  as  a  weaver 
for  several  years.  Here  he  was  married 
to  Lucy  Marshall,  who  became  the  mother 
of  Henry  C.  Martin,  the  only  surviving 
child  of  his  marriage.  Shortly  after  his 
marriage  he,  with  his  family,  removed 
to  Erie  county,  Pennsylvania,  which  was 
then  a  new  portion  of  the  country  and 
considered  as  being  in  the  very  far  West. 
Alexander  Martin  lived  to  be  about 
eighty  years  of  age.  Henry  C.  Martin  was 
born  April  15,  1833,  in  Erie  county,  Penn- 
sylvania. The  ancestors  of  Henry  C.  on 
the  mother's  side  are  traced  back  to  the 
Sternes  family  in  England,  of  which  the 
author  of  "Tristam  Shandy"  was  a  mem- 


ber. He  availed  himself  eagerly  of  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  public  schools 
of  his  State,  and  after  finishing  the  usual 
course,  attended  an  academy  in  his  own 
county  in  Pennsylvania  for  one  year.  By 
his  studious  and  persistent  efforts  he  fit- 
ted himself  for  a  teacher,  following  this 
profession  for  a  number  of  years  in  his 
native  county  and  in  Vermont  near  his 
mother's  early  home,  and  where  he  took 
a  two  years'  academic  course  in  Troy 
Conference  Academy.  In  1853,  having 
reached  the  age  of  twenty  years,  he  began 
the  study  of  medicine.  For  two  years  he 
had  as  his  preceptor  Dr.  Alexander,  one 
of  the  leading  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  the  State  of  Vermont.  In  1S5G  he  en- 
tered the  Medical  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  and  graduated  from 
that  institution  during  the  same  year.  In 
1857  he  was  married  to  Miss  Hannah  K. 
Marshall,  daughter  of  Ichabod  Marshall 
in  Waukesha,  Wisconsin.  Miss  Marshall 
had  lived  in  Vermont  and  the  marriage 
was  the  result  of  a  long  acquaintanceship 
of  six  years.  The  only  surviving  child  of 
this  marriage,  Mr.  Louis  H.  Martin,  is 
now  engaged  with  his  father  in  business. 
For  about  seven  years  Dr.  Martin  pur- 
sued his  profession  in  McGregor,  Iowa, 
though  during  the  last  three  years  of  this 
period  he  was  employed  by  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  Wisconsin, 
now  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life,  as  its 
Special  Medical  Examiner  and  Solicitor, 
and  in  18G5  he  was  appointed  by  that 
company  as  its  general  agent  for  Indiana, 
in  which  State,  at  that  time,  the  company 
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had  done  uo  business  whatever.  He  con- 
tinued to  represent  the  company  until 
1S78,  making  an  unusually  successful 
record.  His  undivided  energies,  coupled 
with  his  thorough  management  and  dis- 
cretion, largely  increased  the  business  of 
the  company,  which,  during  the  twelve 
years  he  was  its  manager  in  Indiana,  be- 
came one  of  the  leading  life  insurance 
companies  in  the  State  in  point  of  magni- 
tude of  business  and  profits  thereon.  It 
was  during  this  period  and  at  the  ear- 
nest solicitation  of  Dr.  Martin  that  the 
company  elected  a  trustee  for  Indiana  and 
commenced  making  loans  on  Indiana  real 
estate — a  branch  of  the  business  that  as- 
sumed large  proportions  and,  despite  the 
real  estate  boom  and  panic  which  fol- 
lowed, yielded  a  return  of  all  the  money 
invested  and  upwards  of  six  per  cent  in- 
terest thereon,  after  deducting  all  ex- 
penses and  the  cost  of  foreclosures  and 
sales  of  property  taken  under  foreclosure 
proceedings.  For  twenty-one  years  he 
was  connected  with  the  Northwestern 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Mil- 
waukee. In  1880  he  decided  to  take  up  a 
different,  though  not  entirely  new,  line  of 
work.  He  began  the  publication  of  an 
insurance  and  literary  magazine  in  In- 
dianapolis, Indiana.  This  magazine— 
"Rough  Notes"— he  is  still  publishing,  it 
having  been  changed  to  a  weekly  insur- 
ance journal  and  has  attained  a  wide  cir- 
culation. In  addition  to  this  work  he  is  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  the  publication  and 
sale  of  insurance  law  publications,  blanks 
and  insurance  supplies  of  all  kinds.    For 


several  years  Dr.  Martin  was  a  Demo- 
crat, having  been  reared  in  the  political 
faith  of  that  party,  but  during  the  criti- 
cal years  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  he 
transferred  his  allegiance  to  the  Repub- 
lican party,  in  which  he  has  steadfastly 
continued.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  have 
been  devout  members  of  the  Baptist 
church  for  many  years.  Dr.  Martin  at 
present  holds  the  position  of  trustee  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Indianapolis, 
of  which  board  he  has  proved  himself  a 
valued  member. 


EDWARD   G.   CORNELIUS. 

Among  the  best  known  and  most  suc- 
cessful business  men  of  Indianapolis  the 
name  of  Edward  G.  Cornelius  stands  pre- 
eminent. Mr.  Cornelius  started  in  life 
with  the  prestige  of  good  birth,  the 
heredity  of  honesty  and  industry.  His 
father,  George  Cornelius,  was  born  in 
1787,  in  Virginia,  his  great-grandfather 
having  come  to  America  from  Wales  dur- 
ing the  sixteenth  century.  He  married  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  Willises,  a  noted 
family  that  has  produced  many  distin- 
guished men.  By  trade  he  was  a  tanner. 
Emigrating  from  his  native  State,  he  set- 
tled in  Boone  county,  Kentucky,  where 
he  remained  until  1834,  when  he  removed 
to  Shelby  county,  Indiana.  For  two  years 
he  devoted  himself  to  stock-raising  and 
afterward  removed  to  Dearborn  county, 
Indiana,  where  he  bought  a  large  tract  of 
land.    He  engaged  extensively  in  the  pro- 
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duction  of  hay,  which  he  baled  and 
shipped  to  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Cornelius 
was  one  of  that  fine  class  of  men,  known 
as  "Henry  Clay  Whigs''  in  his  early  po- 
litical life — a  class  that  did  much  to  give 
character  and  political  integrity  to  the 
party  into  which  the  Whigs  naturally 
evolved.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
his  party  and  had  the  courage  to  maintain 
his  honest  convictions.  He  was  looked  to 
by  his  friends  as  a  stalwart  and  inspired 
them  with  confidence  in  himself  and  his 
party.  Mr.  Cornelius  was  in  1814  elected 
to  the  Legislature  by  a  large  Whig  ma- 
jority in  a  district  which  had  formerly 
given  a  Democratic  majority  of  from  five 
to  six  hundred.  He  removed  to  Shelby- 
ville,  Indiana,  in  1865.  After  two  years' 
residence  in  that  city,  he  went  to  Vermill- 
ion county,  Illinois,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  His  death  occurred 
in  Fairmount,  Illinois,  in  1868.  Only 
three  children  survive  him  of  his  once 
large  family.  Pembroke  S.  is  now  living 
in  Indianapolis;  Matilda  Gaines,  nee  Cor- 
nelius, resides  in  Saline  county,  Missouri, 
and  Edward  G.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
and  the  tenth  child  of  the  family,  is  also 
a  resident  of  the  capital  city.  Having 
completed  the  necessary  course  at  the 
district  school,  Edward  G.  Cornelius  en- 
tered Franklin  College  in  1853,  remain- 
ing there  for  two  years.  No  sooner  had 
he  reached  his  majority  than  he  entered 
upon  a  business  career,  destined  to  de- 
velop into  one  of  great  success,  ne  went 
into  a  general  store  in  Shelbyville,  as 
salesman,  and  for  four  years  filled  that 


position.  During  these  years  his  entire 
remuneration  did  not  exceed  feur  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  experience  gained,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  valued  iu  dollars  and 
cents.  He  came  in  contact  with  the  peo- 
ple, acquired  business  habits  and  devel- 
oped in  mental  capacity.  Having  changed 
his  residence  to  Indianapolis,  he  engaged 
in  the  millinery  business  in  1S64,  the 
firm  name  being  Jeffries,  Seeley  &  Co. 
The  next  year,  however,  he  disposed  of 
his  interest  in  this  firm  and  entered  the 
firm  of  Tousey,  Byram  &  Co.,  retail  dry 
goods.  In  1865,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Byram,  Cornelius  &  Co.,  he  engaged  in 
the  wholesale  dry  goods  business  in  South 
Meridian  street.  In  1888  D.  P.  Erwin  suc- 
ceeded the  firm  in  this  business.  Mr.  Cor- 
nelius began  the  manufacture  of  chairs 
during  this  same  year.  This  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  city's  most  flourishing  indus- 
tries, giving  employment  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  and  their  trade  eventually  ex- 
tending throughout  the  entire  country. 
This  business  is  still  actively  conducted 
by  Mr.  Cornelius.  In  1857  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Anna  E.  Mayhew,  at  Shelbyville, 
Indiana,  and  to  them  one  child  was  born, 
the  mother  surviving  but  a  short  time. 
A  second  marriage  occurred  in  1860,  the 
bride  being  Miss  Melissa  Jeffras,  of  Shel- 
byville, a  daughter  of  Asburv  Jeffras  of 
Butler  county,  Ohio.  Of  the  six  children 
born  to  them,  three  are  now  living,  viz.: 
Jessie  D.  (Mrs.  Myers),  Mary  S.  (Mrs.  Hel- 
weg),  and  Sarah  S.  (Mrs.  Parker).  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cornelius  have  been  devoul 
members    of    the    Methodist     Episcopal 
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church  for  over  forty  years.  The  beau- 
tiful Roberts  Park  Church  is  their  place 
of  worship  and  they  are  among  its  most 
generous  contributors.  They  hare  a  hand- 
some home  in  North  Meridian  street, 
whose  doors  are  hospitably  open  to  those 
whose  fortune  it  is  to  call  them  friends. 


JOHN  L.  RICHMOND. 

The  name  of  John  Lambert  Richmond 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  every  young 
man.  He  was  born  in  Chesterfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, April  5,  1785.  He  was  descended 
from  the  founders  of  Taunton,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  through  them  from  old 
English  ancestry  dating  back  to  Roaldus 
de  Richmond,  a  Norman  noble  who  com- 
manded under  William  the  Conqueror  at 
the  battle  of  Hastings.  In  early  life  his 
father  moved  to  Onondaga  county,  New 
York.  His  early  life  was  spent  on  a  farm. 
He  never  had  but  twelve  days'  schooling 
in  his  life.  His  education  was  obtained 
by  his  own  efforts  and  his  mother's  in- 
struction. He  obtained  what  books  he 
could  with  money  earned  from  chopping 
cord  wood  at  the  Onondaga  Salt  works, 
then  learned  his  lessons  at  night  by  the 
light  of  a  burning  pine  knot,  after  a 
hard  day's  work.  The  labor  of  studying 
and  thinking  it  out  for  himself  gave  him 
unusual  mental  drill.  When  quite  a 
young  man  he  joined  the  Baptist  church, 
and  not  long  afterward  was  ordained  a 
minister  of  that  church,  as  was  the  cus- 
tom in  those  pioneer  times  if  a  young  man 


possessed  fine  natural  powers  of  oratory 
as  he  did.  He  was  married  in  his  twenty- 
first  year  to  Lorana  Patchin,  a  lady  of 
education  and  refinement,  who  ever  as- 
sisted him  in  his  studies  and  self-im- 
provement. The  doctor  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine  with  a  neighboring  phy- 
sician before  he  left  the  State  of  New 
York.  He  learned  Latin  and  Greek  from 
his  lesson  pinned  on  his  sleeve  while  he 
was  plowing  the  fields.  His  wife  taught 
the  neighborhood  school.  In  June,  1817, 
in  company  with  his  father's  family,  he 
started  West  in  wagons.  When  they 
reached  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Al- 
leghany river,  he  built  a  flat  boat  and 
came  down  the  river  to  near  Cincinnati, 
where  he  taught  school  and  preached  in 
a  Baptist  church.  By  the  spring  of  1822 
he  graduated  at  the  Ohio  Medical  col- 
lege and  began  the  practice  of  medicine. 
He  was  naturally  one  of  the  most  skilful 
surgeons  of  his  time,  and  was  the  first 
man  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  if  not  in  the 
United  States,  to  perform  the  "Csesar- 
ean"  operation.  This  was  done  in  1824 
with  a  pocket  case  of  instruments,  by 
candle  light,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  woman. 
He  operated  and  saved  the  woman's  life. 
In  1820  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  engag- 
ing in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  lec- 
turing in  the  Medical  college.  After 
passing  through  with  unremitting  labor, 
the  siege  of  cholera  which  prevailed 
in  that  city,  he  was  stricken  down 
by  the  dread  disease,  and  his  health 
was  so  impaired  that  he  removed 
to    his    father's    farm      at     Pendleton, 
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Indiana,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  after  which  he  settled  in  In- 
dianapolis, and  became  one  of  the  leading 
minds  in  the  State,  standing  forward  in 
every  progressive  movement  for  the  civili- 
zation and  culture  of  the  new  common- 
wealth. He  practised  medicine  and 
preached  for  the  Baptist  church.  His 
friend,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  was  the 
young  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
at  the  same  time.  In  1835  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  the  eminent  physician, 
Dr.  George  Mears.  and  his  own  sons.  Dr. 
Corydon  Richmond  and  Dr.  Orsemus 
Richmond.  As  soon  as  the  struggling 
church  was  strong  enough  to  support  a 
pastor,  he  gave  up  the  pulpit  and  devoted 
himself  to  his  medical  practice  and  lee 
turing  to  young  students.  He  and  his 
brother.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Richmond,  were 
two  of  the  founders  of  Franklin  College, 
intended  as  an  opportunity  for  education 
in  this  frontier  State.  In  1842,  while  vis- 
iting a  patient,  he  was  stricken  with  par- 
alysis. His  recovery  was  in  doubt  for 
many  weeks.  He  finally  recovered  his 
speech  but  never  regained  the  use  of  his 
side.  He  finally  retired  from  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  but  often  sat  and  lec- 
tured or  preached  for  large  audiences  of 
people  whose  poverty  of  opportunities  in 
this  new  country  made  them  eager  to  sit 
at  his  feet  and  learn  from  this  man  of 
wide  experience,  deep  learning  and  fertile 
mind.  His  reading  extended  through  the 
fields  of  theology,  medicine,  surgery,  the 
classics  and  general  literature.  His 
memory  was  phenomenal  and   his   mind 


was  of  the  most  philosophical  cast.  His 
society  was  sought  by  all  who  were  strug- 
gling against  the  discouragements  of  pio- 
neer days  toward  informal  ion  and  cul- 
ture. His  useful  life  was  closed  in  com 
panv  with  the  noble  wife  of  his  youth,  at 
the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Albert 
Henderson.  Their  bodies  rest  in  the  cem- 
tery  at  La  Fayette,  Indiana. 

[Prom  an  address  on  "Medical  Men  and  Med- 
ical Practice  in  the  Early  Days  of  Indianap- 
olis," by  Wm.  H.  Wishard,  M.  D.] 


GEORGE    MERRITT. 

George  Merritt's  ancestry  has  been 
traced  back,  through  England,  to  the  Mer- 
rittes  of  Normandy.  His  branch  of  the 
family  emigrated  to  America  about  200 
years  ago,  landing  at  Quebec.  As  far  as 
known  the  family  belonged  to  the  Society 
of  Friends  from  the  foundation  of  that 
sect,  and  were  a  part  of  that  well-to-do 
middle  class  of  citizens  upon  which  de- 
pends the  strength  and  stability  of  our 
Republic.  George  Merritt  was  born  in 
Saratoga  county.  New  York,  on  the 
twenty-second  day  of  the  eleventh  month, 
1824.  His  parents  were  Joseph  and  Phebe 
Hart  Merritt.  With  their  nine  children, 
of  whom  George  was  the  seventh,  they 
emigrated  to  Michigan  in  1836.  They 
journeyed  westward  on  the  Erie  Canal 
one  whole  week,  and  the  ox-team  trans- 
portation from  Detroit  to  Battle  Creek. 
Michigan,  consumed  ten  days  for  the  trip 
which    now    requires    but    three    hours. 
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George  Merritt's  growing  years  were 
spent  in  the  general  labor  incident  to 
clearing  and  cultivating  a  large  farm  in  a 
new  country.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  went  to  Ohio,  where,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  uncle,  he  learned  the  business 
of  woolen  manufacturing.  In  1851  he 
started  in  this  business  for  himself,  near 
Xenia,  Ohio.  Here,  in  1852,  he  married 
Paulina  T.  McClung.  daughter  of  John  S. 
and  Hannah  Kinnear  McClung,  from 
Rockbridge  county,  Virginia.  Mrs.  Mer- 
ritt's ancestors  were  of  Scotch-Irish  de- 
scent and  were  people  of  acknowledged 
ability  and  sterling  integrity.  In  185G 
Mr.  Merritt  removed  to  Indianapolis,  be- 
coming the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of 
Merritt  &  Coughlen,  woolen  manufac- 
turers. An  account  of  the  fortitude  of 
those  two  young  business  men  un- 
der the  reverses  of  fires  and  other 
disasters,  their  indomitable  pluck  and 
their  rigid  economy,  would  make  stim- 
ulating reading  for  the  young  peo- 
ple of  to-day.  The  firm  of  Merritt  & 
Coughlen  became  one  of  the  prominent 
features  of  Indianapolis  business  life. 
The  partnership  continued  uninterrupt- 
edly for  twenty-five  years,  when  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Coughlen  retired  and  Worth  Mer- 
ritt, Mr.  Merritt's  eldest  son,  became 
partner  in  the  firm  which  has  since  con- 
tinued under  the  name  of  Geo.  Merritt  & 
Co.  Mr.  Geo.  Merritt,  who  is  now  seventy- 
four  years  of  age,  still  retains  an  active 
part  in  the  management  of  the  business. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  an  energetic 
member  of  the  National  Association  of 


Manufacturers  and  of  the  Americau  Pro- 
tective Tariff  League,  and  he  has  always 
been  a  stanch  advocate  of  the  principles 
of  protection  for  American  industries. 
Mr.  Merritt  has  also  been  actively  identi- 
fied with  many  enterprises  in  the  city  of 
his  residence.  In  1861  he  was  one  of  the 
incorporators  of  the  Indiana  National 
Bank  and  has  always  been  one  of  its  di- 
rectors. During  the  twelve  years  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
School  Commissioners,  he  was  most  of 
the  time  the  efficient  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee.  By  his  indefatigable 
efforts  and  liberal  donations  throughout 
its  experimental  stage,  manual  training 
was  introduced  into  the  high  school.  He 
has  always  been  trustee  for  what  is 
known  as  the  "Gregg  fund" — a  bequest  to 
the  public  schools  of  Indianapolis.  When, 
by  his  careful  management,  the  original 
110,000.00  became  more  than  doubled,  a 
committee,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
was  appointed  to  expend  the  income  in 
the  technical  education  of  teachers  in 
various  lines.  In  many  ways  the  thought 
and  care  given  by  George  Merritt  to  the 
improvement  of  the  public  schools  of  In- 
dianapolis have  helped  to  place  them 
where  they  now  stand — at  the  head  of 
the  schools  of  America.  During  the  war 
of  the  Rebellion,  Mr.  Merritt  was  a  strong 
aud  vigorous  supporter  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  a  trusted  adviser  of  Governor 
Morton,  but  his  education  and  all  the 
traditions  of  his  Quaker  ancestry  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  place  himself  in  a 
position  to  take  the  lives  of  his  fellow 
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men,  even  in  a  just  war.  Hence  he  im- 
mediately offered  his  services  to  Governor 
Morton  for  any  place  where  he  could  be 
instrumental  in  saving  the  lives  of  our 
wounded  soldiers.  As  a  member  of  the 
Indiana  Sanitary  Commission,  he  gave 
freely  of  his  time  and  means,  being  al- 
most constantly  employed  in  conducting 
corps  of  surgeons  and  nurses,  with  sani- 
tary supplies,  to  the  various  battle  fields 
and  hospitals.  His  many  experiences,  at 
the  front,  with  the  dying  soldiers  in  their 
agonizing  anxiety  for  their  families,  en- 
listed his  sympathies,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  in  connection  with  Miss  Susan 
Fussell,  he  established  a  home  at  Knights 
town,  Indiana,  for  a  limited  number  of 
soldiers'  orphans,  where  liberal  provision 
was  made  for  their  training  until  able  to 
help  themselves,  Mr.  Merritt  bearing  the 
necessary  expenses  involved.  Miss  Fus- 
sell was  a  lady  of  refinement  and  educa- 
tion who  had  volunteered  her  services  as 
hospital  nurse  during  the  war,  and  was 
eminently  fitted  for  the  task  entrusted  to 
her.  Mr.  Merritt  was  first  to  advocate 
the  "Cottage  Farm"  for  the  State  Sol- 
diers' Orphans'  Home,  believing  that  this 
approach  to  family  life  was  best  for  the 
children,  and  also  hoping  to  thereby  fur- 
nish employment  for  soldiers'  widows. 
Largely  through  his  exertions  a  bill 
passed  the  Legislature  whereby  orphan 
children  in  poor-houses  were  established 
in  families  under  the  care  of  matrons.  Mr. 
Merritt  is  greatly  interested  in  the  free 
kindergartens  of  Indianapolis,  and  for 
some  years  has  maintained,  at  his  own  ex- 


pense, a  kindergartner  in  charge  of  the 
play  grounds  of  Military  Park.  The  city 
of  Indianapolis  is  indebted  to  him  for  se- 
curing the  use  of  these  State  grounds  for 
park  purposes,  and  for  the  personal  care 
and  attention  he  has  continuously  given 
to  their  improvement. 

General  John  Coburn  says  of  Mr.  Mer- 
ritt: 

"He  is  eminently  a  public-spirited  man. 
All  matters  tending  to  the  improvement 
of  society  interest  him.  His  private 
charities  are  without  number.  Few  men 
who  have  lived  in  this  city  have  done 
more  than  he  in  aiding  the  poor  and 
helpless.  Whatever  he  has  done  has 
been  without  ostentation  of  any  sort.  He 
is  a  modest,  quiet,  unassuming  man  who 
has  a  constant  eye  upon  the  means  of 
helping  the  weak  and  unfortunate.  It 
may  well  be  said  of  him,  that  he  is  a 
model  Christian  gentleman — a  plain, 
manly,  strong  and  kind  type  of  the  true 
and  intelligent  American." 

It  is  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Merritt  to  ac- 
knowledge that  throughout  his  married 
life  his  plans  have  been  furthered  by  the 
sympathy,  advice  and  assistance  of  his 
competent  and  conscientious  wife.  Their 
children  are  Jeannette,  who  died  some 
years  ago;  Worth,  who  is  co-partner 
with  his  father;  and  Ernest,  who  occu- 
pies a  chair  of  physics  at  Cornell  Uuivcr- 
sitv. 


DAVID  P.  VINTON. 

Hon.  David  Perrine  Vinton  of  La  Fay- 
ette, Indiana,  was  the  son  of  Boswell 
Merrick  and  Hannah  (Davis)  Vinton,  and 
was  born  in  Miamisburg,  Ohio,  November 
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18,  1828.  His  father  died  iu  1833,  and 
his  mother  afterwards  married  Joseph 
Hubler,  and  with  them  he  came  to  La 
Fayette  in  1841.  For  many  years  his  step- 
father and  older  brother,  Almus  E.  Vin- 
ton, carried  on  a  foundry  and  machinist's 
business  in  La  Fayette,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  several  winters,  when  he  was 
attending  school,  David  P.  worked  in  the 
different  departments  of  the  shop.  In 
184S  he  entered  .South  Haven  College  at 
Hanover,  Indiana,  where  he  remained  un- 
til December,  1851.  In  the  spring  of  1852 
he  became  a  law  student  in  the  office  of 
Messrs.  Behm  &  Wood  of  La  Fayette,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1S54.  and  soon 
after  opened  an  office  in  La  Fayette.  He 
was  city  attorney  in  1855,  and  again  in 
1861,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Morton,  Judge  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  Court,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  appointment  was  elected 
to  the  same  office.  The  circuit  then  in- 
cluded the  counties  of  Tippecanoe,  Ben- 
ton, White  and  Carroll.  He  held  the 
office  six  years,  and  in  1867  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Baker,  Judge  of  the 
Tippecanoe  Criminal  Court,  and  in  the 
following  fall  was  elected  to  the  same 
office,  which  he  held  until  1870.  At  the 
general  election  of  1870  he  was  chosen  for 
the  position  of  Circuit  Judge  and  resigned 
that  of  Criminal  Judge.  In  1876,  and 
again  in  1882  and  1886,  he  was  elected  to 
the  Circuit  Judgeship,  in  which  position 
he  served  until  1892.  In  March,  1865,  he 
received  a  commission  from  President 
Lincoln,   appointing  him  Associate  Jus- 


tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Mexico,  but  declined  its  accept- 
ance. He  died  in  February,  1895.  Judge 
Vinton  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  ab- 
lest and  most  profound  jurists  on  the 
bench  in  Indiana.  He  was  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  law;  deliberate  and  care- 
ful in  his  decisions.  He  examined  and 
discussed  thoroughly  every  legal  ques- 
tion, and  rarely  erred  in  his  opinions. 
Nature  endowed  him  with  a  superior 
mind,  which  was  developed  by  culture 
and  experience,  and  in  his  mature  years 
he  was  one  of  the  brightest  lights  of  the 
legal  profession  in  the  State.  Judge  Vin- 
ton was  never  a  politician  and  was  never 
actively  identified  with  either  political 
party.  He  never  sought  office  and  was 
elected  to  the  positions  he  held  without 
regard  to  party  affiliations.  Socially  he 
was  a  courteous,  dignified  gentleman  of 
the  old  school.  His  high  character  as  a 
judge,  and  uublemished  private  life,  en- 
deared him  to  all  who  knew  him. 


CHABLES   L.   HENRY. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a  native 
of  Indiana  and  has  been  a  resident  of 
Madison  county  since  he  was  three  years 
of  age.  His  paternal  lineage  is  Irish. 
His  father,  George  Henry,  one  of  the  four 
sons  of  Samuel  Henry,  was  born  in  Sligo, 
Ireland,  in  1804,  and  passed  the  first 
twelve  years  of  his  life  in  that  land.  In 
ISIS  Samuel  Henry  emigrated  with  his 
family  to  America,  settling  first  in  Vir- 
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ginia  and  later  moving  to  Kentucky.  A 
few  years  later  lie  crossed  the  Ohio  river 
and  made  a  permanent  home  in  the 
beautiful  hill  country  of  Switzerland 
county,  Indiana,  where  he  died  at 
the  ripe  age  of  ninety-nine  years. 
George  Henry  early  in  life  learned 
the  trade  of  cabinet  making,  and 
when  still  a  young  man  married  Leah 
Lewis,  of  Greenbriar  county,  Virginia. 
Soon  after  this  he  bought  a  tract  of  land 
near  what  is  now  the  town  of  Eden,  in 
Hancock  county,  Indiana,  where  he  lived 
until  1852.  George  Henry  was  a  broad- 
minded  liberal  man,  and  held  a  position 
of  great  influence  in  that  part  of  the  State, 
being  several  times  chosen  to  represent 
his  district  in  the  General  Assembly,  to 
serve  as  Associate  Judge,  and  to  fill  other 
offices  of  trust  and  dignity.  In  1S52,  wish- 
ing to  secure  better  educational  facilities 
for  his  children,  George  Henry  sold  his 
Hancock  county  farm  and  bought  a  new 
homestead  at  Pendleton,  Madison  county. 
Here  he  conducted  the  manufacture  of 
furniture  in  the  village,  and  looked  after 
the  management  of  an  adjoining  farm, 
which  he  had  purchased.  He  died  in  Jan- 
uary, 1856,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two.  His 
wife  lived  six  years  longer,  dying  iu  Oc- 
tober, 1862.  Charles  L.  Henry  was  born 
July  1,  1840,  while  the  family  was  still 
living  at  the  old  home  in  Hancock  county, 
and  was  only  three  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  removal  to  Pendleton,  nis  youth- 
ful days  were  passed  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  other  boys  in  the  rural 
communities  of  those  days.     His  father 


was  anxious  to  give  all  the  children  a 
good  education,  and  Charles  L.  was  early 
introduced  to  the  studies  of  a  country 
school.  When  not  busy  with  his  books, 
he  assisted  in  work  on  the  farm.  That 
he  was  an  industrious  student  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  he  was  able,  when 
only  fifteen  years  old,  to  enter  Asbury 
(now  De  Pauw)  University  at  Greencastle, 
Indiana.  It  was  the  young  man's  ambi- 
tion, and  the  intention  of  his  father,  that 
he  should  take  a  full  course  of  study  in 
the  university,  but  his  eyes  became  af- 
fected with  an  annoying  temporary  in- 
firmity, and  to  save  his  sight,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  while  yet  in  the  sopho- 
more year.  After  several  years  of  partial 
rest,  during  which  he  did  work  on  the 
farm,  and  advanced  himself  by  judicious 
reading,  Charles  L.  Henry,  in  1870,  took 
up  the  study  of  lawT  in  the  office  of  Hervey 
Craven,  at  Pendleton,  Indiana,  in  the 
meantime  becoming  a  student  in  the  law 
department  of  the  Indiana  University  at 
Rloomington.  He  graduated  in  1872,  and 
at  once  secured  a  partnership  with  Mr. 
Craven,  with  whom  he  held  a  good  prac- 
tice until  the  latter  was  elected  to  the 
bench  in  the  fall  of  1873.  This 
necessitated  a  dissolution  of  the  firm, 
and  Mr.  Henry  continued  the  prac- 
tice alone  until  1875,  when  he  be- 
came associated  with  Joseph  T.  Smith, 
of  Anderson,  Indiana,  and  a  few 
months  later  he  removed  to  that  city, 
where  he  has  ever  since  made  his  home. 
In  1877  Mr.  Smith  went  to  Kansas  to  live, 
and   Mr.  Henrv   conducted   his  business 
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alone  until  June,  1879,  when  William  S. 
Diven  became  his  partner.  In  1S81  Mr. 
Henry  and  Henry  C.  Ryan  formed  a  part- 
nership, which  was  continued  until  1887 
as  Henry  &  Ryan.  Following  this  he  was 
associated  with  Edgar  E.  Hendee  for  a 
year,  under  the  Ann  name  of  Henry  & 
Hendee.  During  the  next  seven  years  he 
practiced  his  profession  alone.  The  pres- 
ent successful  firm  of  Henry,  McMahon 
&  Van  Osdol,  was  formed  in  1895,  Mr. 
Henry's  partners  being  E.  B.  McMahon, 
and  James  A.  Van  Osdol.  Charles  L. 
Henry  has  always  ranked  as  one  of  the 
leading  and  most  successful  lawyers  of 
central  Indiana.  He  is  an  untiring  work- 
er in  the  preparation  of  a  case,  and 
when  the  time  for  trial  comes  he  is  al- 
ways ready  for  action,  and  generally 
sound  on  his  points  of  law.  He  is  of  ag- 
gressive, forceful  mold,  and  this  charac- 
teristic marks  his  course  at  the  bar,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  is  considerate  of  the 
rights  and  feelings  of  others,  so  that, 
while  he  tries  his  cases  with  a  determined 
vigor,  he  makes  few  enemies.  Mr.  Henry 
has  always  been  a  staunch  Republican, 
and  is  a  man  of  influence  in  the  councils 
of  his  party.  Early  in  his  political  career 
he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  serv- 
ing from  18S0  to  1884,  and  acquitted  him- 
self with  great  credit.  In  1894  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  from  the  old  Seventh 
District,  consisting  of  Madison,  Hancock 
and  Marion  counties,  and  in  1890  was 
chosen  as  representative  from  the  newly 
formed  Eighth  District,  consisting  of 
Madison,      Delaware,      Randolph,      Jay, 


Blackford,  Wells  and  Adams  counties. 
It  was  proposed  to  renominate  him  in  the 
fall  of  1898,  but  nearly  a  year  before  he 
notified  his  party  friends  that  he  would 
not  be  a  candidate  for  re-election,  as  his 
large  and  growing  business  interests  de- 
manded his  entire  attention.  Mr.  Henry 
is  a  successful  politician.  He  is  quick  in 
forming  opinions,  active  in  party  move- 
ments, a  good  organizer  and  a  clever 
speaker.  He  is  eloquent,  logical  and  en- 
thusiastic when  addressing  either  a  po- 
litical gathering  or  a  jury.  Mr.  Henry  is 
general  manager,  and  principal  stock- 
holder in  the  Union  Traction  Company, 
which  operates  the  electric  lines  in  the 
city  of  Anderson,  connecting  that  city 
with  the  cities  of  Elwood  and  Alexandria 
and  the  towns  of  Summitville  and 
Orestes,  furnishing  passenger  transporta- 
tion to  an  aggregate  population  of  more 
than  40,000  people.  In  religious  faith.  Mr. 
Henry  is  a  Frotestant.  He  has  been  for 
many  years  an  active  and  honored  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
and  is  prominent  in  the  work  of  Christi- 
anity. He  was  married  in  September, 
1S73,  to  Miss  Eva  N.  Smock,  daughter  of 
William  A.  and  Lovia  P.  Smock,  of  Green- 
castle,  Indiana.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  have 
five  daughters  and  two  sons,  viz.:  Edna 
C.  Atta  L.,  Alice  C.  Edith  S..  and  Leah 
E..  and  George  S.  and  Lewis  W.  Henry. 


•JOHN    R.   WILSON. 


John  R.  Wilson,  of  Indianapolis,  was 
born   in    Cumberland    county,    Virginia, 
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March  16,  1851.  His  parents  were  John 
R.  Wilson,  a  Virginian  of  Scotch  lineage, 
whose  ancestors  settled  at  Williamsburg, 
prior  to  the  American  Revolution,  and 
Cornelia  Fuqua,  a  native  Virginian,  of 
French-Huguenot  extraction,  whose  im- 
mediate ancestors  settled  near  Richmond. 
His  great-grandfather  was  a  soldier  of 
the  Revolution,  and  his  grandfather 
served  in  the  War  of  1812.  John  R.  Wil- 
son is  a  lawyer  by  heredity,  no  less  than 
by  reading  and  practice.  His  father  was 
a  successful  practitioner;  his  paternal 
grandfather  won  distinction  at  the  bar 
and  on  the  bench,  serving  for  a  number 
of  years  as  a  member  of  the  judiciary  of 
Virginia.  His  maternal  grandfather  was 
also  a  lawyer  and  made  the  profession  his 
life  work.  It  would,  therefore,  have  been 
surprising  if  the  inclination  of  Mr.  Wilson 
had  not  been  toward  the  law,  and  still 
more  surprising  if  he  had  failed  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  practice.  He  was  carefully  edu- 
cated, first  at  a  private  school,  where  he 
remained  until  fourteen  years  of  age; 
next  he  attended  EstelFs  Academy  at 
Lexington.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he 
matriculated  at  Hampden-Sidney  College, 
whose  regular  curriculum  arranged  for  a 
period  of  four  years;  he  completed  the 
course  in  three  years.  Having  graduated 
from  this  institution  he  entered  the  law 
office  of  his  father  and  pursued  a  course 
of  reading  for  a  term  of  two  years.  Dur- 
ing a  part  of  this  period  he  was  also  en- 
gaged  in  clerical  work  in  the  office  of  the 
county  clerk,  and  at  the  close  he  entered 
the  University  of  Virginia,  in  which  his 


studies  were  continued  for  another  year. 
By  this  time  he  had  acquired  a  pretty 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  text  books 
and  was  qualified  for  practice  under  the 
common  law.  In  1873  he  came  West,  set- 
tled at  Indianapolis,  and  entered  a  law- 
yer's office  as  a  student,  in  order  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  code  pleading.  The 
following  year  he  commenced  the  prac- 
tice which  he  continued  without  inter- 
ruption for  a  period  of  fourteen  years — 
until' 1888.  In  the  meantime,  he  served 
one  term  as  a  member  of  the  State  Leg- 
islature. In  1888  he  was  nominated  in 
the  Democratic  State  Convention  as  the 
party's  candidate  for  attorney  general, 
but  the  entire  ticket  was  defeated  in  No- 
vember. Soon  afterward,  on  the  4th  of 
February,  1889,  he  was  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
courts  of  Marion  county,  holding  under 
such  appointment  about  two  years.  In 
1890  he  was  elected  to  succeed  himself 
for  a  full  term  of  four  years.  Upon  re- 
tiring from  the  clerk's  office  he  resumed 
the  general  practice  of  the  law,  in  which 
he  has  since  been  actively  and  continu- 
ously engaged.  He  has  always  been  an 
attentive  student,  devoting  himself  stren- 
uously to  the  mastery  of  the  principles, 
as  well  as  the  problems,  of  the  law,  and 
is  therefore  much  more  than  a  case  law- 
yer. He  owns  a  choice  library  and  reads 
the  books.  He  is  widely  read  in  the  whole 
range  of  English  literature.  His  mind  is 
keenly  analytical.  As  a  public  speaker 
and  as  a  writer  his  style  is  forceful  and 
logical;  his  words  are  carefully  selected 
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from  an  ample  vocabulary;  his  sentences 
well  rounded  and  complete.  He  is  a  lec- 
turer on  Real  Property  and  Constitutional 
Law  in  the  Indianapolis  Law  School.  Mr. 
Wilson  is  a  gentleman  of  scholarly  at- 
tainments and  refined  manners,  whose 
abilities  and  integrity  of  character  are 
most  appreciated  by  those  who  know  him 
best.  He  was  married  in  187!)  with  Miss 
Nellie  Duncan,  daughter  of  Robert  B. 
Duncan,  of  Indianapolis,  and  by  the  union 
has  one  daughter. 


WILLIAM  H.   WISHARD. 

William  H.  Wishard,  M.  D.,  of  Indianap- 
olis. Indiana,  eldest  son  of  John  and  Ag- 
nes Oliver  Wishard,  was  born  in  Nichols 
county,  Kentucky,  January  17,  1816.  His 
biographer,  Dr.  A.  W.  Brayton,  referring 
to  his  ancestry,  writes  as  follows:  ''The 
Wishard  or  Wishart  family  were  Scotch 
dissenters  and  when  the  persecution  oc- 
curred the  family  moved  to  the  North  of 
Ireland  and  later  to  the  American  colo- 
nies, settling  in  Delaware."  Dr.  Wishard 
is  a  descendant  of  the  family  to  which 
George  Wishart,  the  Scottish  martyr,  be- 
longed. Dr.  Wishard's  grandfather  was 
a  soldier  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
taking  part  in  the  memorable  battle  of 
Brandywine.  The  family  subsequently 
settled  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  1703  re- 
moved to  Kentucky.  The  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  emigrated  to  Indi- 
ana, settling  on  the  "Bluff"  road,  ten 
miles   south    of  Indianapolis,    where    his 


family  pitched  their  camp  on  the  evening 
of  October  26,  1825.  Only  one  year  be- 
fore this  date  the  seat  of  State  Govern- 
ment had  been  transferred  from  Corydon 
to  Indianapolis.  The  wolves  still  howled 
about  the  settlers'  camp.  The  embryo 
doctor  was  then  in  his  tenth  year  and, 
being  the  eldest  son,  took  a  man's  part  in 
pioneer  work.  His  educational  advan- 
tages were  limited  to  a  few  months  of 
winter  school  in  a  log  school-house.  Thir- 
teen years  passed  in  the  comings  and  go- 
ings of  early  Indiana  farm  life — a  life 
of  monotony  and  hardship,  but  not  with- 
out its  pleasures  and  its  sterling  educa- 
tional advantages.  There  is  no  better 
school  than  a  pioneer  farm  to  develop 
the  sturdy  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral  characters  of  an  individual,  only 
provided  that  the  home  and  social  envi- 
ronment is  pure  and  wholesome.  Having 
passed  the  early  years  of  manhood  in 
building  up  the  fortunes  of  his  family, 
Dr.  Wishard  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
years  commenced  the  study  of  medicine 
with  Dr.  Benjamin  S.  Noble  (a  brother  of 
the  late  Governor  Noble  of  Indiana)  of 
Greenwood,  Johnson  county,  and  entered 
into  partnership  with  him  on  the  22d  day 
of  April,  1840,  and  so  continued  until  1852 
when  Dr.  Noble  removed  to  Iowa.  Dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  this  period  Dr.  Wish 
ard  resided  and  practised  at  the  Bluffs 
near  Waverly,  a  few  miles  southwest  of 
Greenwood,  but  the  partnership  with  Dr. 
Noble  was  still  maintained.  There  were 
few  physicians  in  the  country  at  that  time 
and  the  temporary  change  of  location  was 
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done  in  order  that  Drs.  Noble  and  Wish- 
ard  might  more  easily  cover  a  large  ter- 
ritory. Dr.  Wishard  attended  his  first 
course  of  lectures  at  the  Ohio  Medical 
College,  Cincinnati,  in  1843,  and  was 
graduated  at  the  Indiana  Medical  College 
at  La  Porte,  Indiana,  in  1849.  He  again 
attended  the  Ohio  Medical  College  in 
ls."2,  and  received  an  Ad  Eundeui  de- 
gree from  the  Medical  College  of  Indiana 
at  Indianapolis  in  1877.  In  the  first  twen- 
ty-five years  that  had  passed  since  the 
emigration  from  Kentucky  the  country 
had  greatly  increased  in  wealth  and  popu- 
lation. The  Ohio  river  was  still  the  great 
channel  of  communication  with  the  East, 
but  in  the  fall  of  1847  the  first  through 
train  from  Madison  passed  through 
Greenwood  to  Indianapolis.  Dr.  Wish- 
ard was  one  of  the  passengers.  Upon  its 
return  in  the  afternoon  of  that  notable 
October  day,  he  occupied  a  seat  with  the 
Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who  had  re- 
signed his  pastorate  of  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian church  of  Indianapolis,  and  was 
on  his  way  to  take  charge  of  Plymouth 
church,  Brooklyn.  In  the  fall  of  1860 
Dr.  Wishard  removed  to  the  farm  which 
his  father  had  purchased  from  the  Gov- 
ernment at  the  time  the  family  came  to 
Indiana.  The  farm  is  located  five  miles 
west  of  Greenwood  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Johnson  county  near  the  present 
village  of  Glenns  Valley.  He  still  con- 
tinued to  practice  medicine,  although  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  succeeding 
four  years  was  spent  in  the  army.  Dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  Dr.  Wishard 


served  parts  of  four  years,  as  volunteer 
surgeon— from  1862  to  1865— in  all,  two 
years.  One  incident  of  this  service  is  too 
important,  because  of  the  great  good  it 
accomplished  to  our  sick  and  wounded 
volunteers,  to  allow  it  to  pass  into  oblivi- 
on. It  was  evident  after  the  surrender 
of  Vicksburg  that  there  were  no  adequate 
provisions  for  the  care  on  the  field  or 
in  the  hospitals,  or  means  of  transporta- 
tion to  Northern  hospitals,  of  the  dis- 
abled, suffering  and  homesick  soldiers. 
By  the  request  of  General  A.  Stone,  quar- 
termaster-general of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
Dr.  Wishard  collected  all  the  facts  as  to 
the  number  of  sick  and  wounded  troops  in 
the  Department  of  the  Mississippi  after 
the  surrender  of  Vicksburg,  and  also  de- 
termined the  absolute  inadequacy  of 
transportation  facilities  for  their  removal 
to  northern  hospitals.  This  accurate  re- 
port enabled  the  famous  War  Governor 
of  Indiana,  the  Hon.  O.  P.  Morton,  to  ob- 
tain through  the  War  Department, 
backed  and  urged  by  President  Lincoln, 
the  celebrated  order  to  remove  all  sick 
and  wounded  troops  from  the  front  to 
the  northern  hospitals.  Dr.  Wishard  was 
at  Vicksburg  during  the  entire  time  of 
the  siege  and  marched  into  the  city  with 
Grant's  victorious  army  on  the  morning 
of  July  4,  1864.  On  the  same  day  Gen- 
eral Stone  reached  Vicksburg  with  a  let- 
ter from  Governor  Morton,  to  Grant's 
chief  surgeon,  requesting  permission  to 
remove  sick  and  wounded  Indiana  sol- 
diers to  northern  hospitals.  The  request 
was  not  granted,  and  the  surgeon  told 
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General  Stone  to  present  his  plans  to 
Governor  Morton,  and  told  him  that  the 
medical  department  was  amply  able  to 
take  charge  of  their  sick  and  wounded 
and  had  ample  facilities  to  transfer  them 
north  when  thought  best.  General  Stone 
applied  to  Dr.  Wishard,  who  privately 
went  to  each  of  the  hospitals  and  pro- 
cured a  list  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in 
each  hospital,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
hospitals.  Dr.  Wishard  also  secured  a 
list  of  the  boats  capable  of  transferring 
troops  and  their  capacity.  General  Stone 
brought  this  list  to  Indianapolis  immedi- 
ately and  presented  it  to  Governor  Mor- 
ton, who  took  the  train  the  same  night  to 
Washington  City.  Governor  Morton  ap- 
plied to  Secretary  Stanton  for  an  order 
allowing  him  to  move  sick  and  wounded 
Indiana  soldiers  home.  Secretary  Stan- 
ton declined  to  grant  the  request  and 
Governor  Morton  called  upon  President 
Lincoln,  who  immediately  called  a  cabi- 
net meeting,  at  which  Governor  Morton 
was  present,  and  presented  the  matter  in 
a  forcible  speech.  Secretary  Stanton  in- 
sisted that  it  could  not  be  done,  as  other 
States  would  complain  if  favoritism  was 
shown  Indiana,  and  he  also  denied  the 
accuracy  of  the  statistics  Governor  Mor- 
ton presented.  Mr.  Lincoln  sent  for  Sur- 
geon-General Barnes,  and  it  was  found 
by  comparison  that  the  report  made  by 
Dr.  Wishard,  through  General  Stone  to 
Governor  Morton,  did  not  vary  three  per 
cent  from  the  reports  made  to  the  sur- 
geon-general through  customary  chan- 
nels.     Mr.    Lincoln    answered    Secretary 


Stanton's  objection  by  directing  him  to 
issue  a  general  order  sending  all  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers  home,  and  calling 
upon  the  Governors  of  the  different  States 
to  co-operate.  This  general  order  created 
consternation  and  surprise  among  some 
of  the  higher  medical  officers  of  the  army, 
who  thought  their  authority  was  being 
interfered  with.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Lin- 
coln said  it  was  an  act  of  humanity  and 
must  be  done,  and  it  undoubtedly  saved 
the  lives  of  many  soldiers.  The  sick  and 
wounded  troops  now  took  precedence; 
hospital  boats  were  equipped  and  the 
movement  North  at  once  began.  Dr. 
Wishard  made  the  first  trip  himself  with 
the  steamer  "Sunnyside"  from  Vicksburg 
and  Natchez  to  Cairo,  and  thence  to  the 
hospital  and  Soldiers'  Home  in  Indianapo- 
lis. His  intense  and  unselfish  loyalty  is 
manifested  by  the  fact  that  he  never  ac- 
cepted any  remuneration  whatever,  ex- 
cept his  personal  expenses,  while  in  the 
service  of  the  Government.  In  March, 
1864,  Dr.  Wishard  removed,  with  his  fam- 
ily, to  Southport,  seven  miles  south  of 
Indianapolis,  where  he  resided  and  con- 
tinued to  practice  medicine  until  Octo- 
ber, lS7(i.  In  October,  187G,  Dr.  Wishard 
was  elected  coroner  of  Marion  county  and 
removed  from  Southport  to  Indianapolis, 
where  he  has  remained  ever  since.  After 
serving  four  years  as  coroner,  he  contin- 
ued I  lie  practice  of  medicine,  which  he 
had  not  entirely  given  up.  The  space  of 
this  biography  does  not  permit  any  retro- 
spect of  the  immense  progress  in  medicine 
or  in  the  history  of  epidemic  diseases  or 
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of  the  change  in  the  type  of  diseases,  such 
as  malaria  and  typhoid  fever  incident  to 
the  development  of  a  new  country,  and 
of  which  Dr.  Wishard  has  been  an  eye 
witness  and  an  active  participant  through 
the  fifty-eight  years  of  his  active  practice. 
Dr.  Wishard  has  given  a  vivid  portrayal 
of  these  features  in  his  presidential  ad- 
dress before  the  Indiana  State  Medical  So- 
ciety, May  1,  1889.    It  is  published  in  the 
Transactions   of   that   year  and   also   in 
the   Indiana    Medical    Journal    of   June, 
1889.    The  medical  man  of  Dr.  Wishard's 
boyhood   started  on  his   morning  round 
with  full  pill  bags  and  especially  abund- 
ant supplies  of  salts,  oil  and  senna.    Fifty 
or  sixty  patients  were  to  be  seen;    the 
round  was  forty  or  fifty  miles,  and  took 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.     The 
road  was  a  bridle  path  through  the  dense 
forest  from  one  hamlet  to  another,  across 
swamps  and  ponds  of  water.    The  creeks 
now  dry  were  always  full ;  the  water  level 
of  the  country  was  ten  to  twelve  feet  high- 
er than  it  now  is.    A  frequent  change  of 
horses   was    necessary,   and  those    were 
stationed     in     different     neighborhoods. 
Three  or  four  horses  were  worn  out  in 
one  sickly  season.    The  dysentery  of  1850 
and  '51   was  a  notable  and  deadly  epi- 
demic.     Children    and    old    people    were 
the  victims.    11  was  at  its  height  in  July 
and  August  and  was  followed  in  Septem- 
ber by  typhoid  fever.    Dr.  Wishard  recalls 
that   during  that  summer  he  was  called 
to  see  six  infants  that  were  dead  when 
he  reached  the  settlement,  usually  four  to 
twelve  hours  after  the  .all  was  sent.    He 


tired  out  four  horses,  slept  in  his  saddle, 
and    for   two    weeks    only    removed    his 
clothing  to  make  a  necessary  change,  and 
yet,  in  spite  of  the  summer  and  autumnal 
epidemics,  the  population  increased  stead- 
ily.    Quoting  from  an  address  delivered 
by  Dr.  Wishard  before  the  Indiana  State 
Medical     Society    in     1889:     -The    good 
old    dame    of    the    'olden    time'    would 
point     you     to     her     ten     or     a     dozen 
promising  sons   and   daughters,  the  joy 
of  her  home  and  pride  of  her  heart  and 
(lie  hope  of  her  old  age.     We  now  have 
presented    to    us    too    often    one    sob.    or 
daughter  with  a  poodle  dog;   most  likely 
the  poodle  dog  only,  as  the  future  hope  of 
that  blighted  household."     Dr.  Wishard 
continues:  "Let  not  our  young  men  debase 
their  calling  for  filthy   lucre,   but  keep 
the  professional  robe  unsullied  from  this 
offense  against  the  laws  of  God  and  man." 
It  is  unnecessary  to  go  further.     Enough 
is  told  to  indicate  the  thorny  road  trav- 
elled by  Dr.  Wishard  and  his  comrades. 
Some  of  those   brave  compeers  are  pre- 
served to  memory  in  a  paper  on  "Medi- 
cal   Men   and   Medical   Fractice    in    the 
Early  Days  of  Indianapolis,"  read  by  Dr. 
Wishard  before  the  Marion  County  Med- 
ical Society  December  (»,   1892,  and  pub- 
lished  in  the  Indiana  Medical  Journal  for 
January,  1892,  and  ordered  published  in 
the    Transactions    of   the    Indiana    State 
Medical    Society    during   the   same   year. 
Dr.  Wishard  has  always  taken  an  active 
part  in  medical  organizations.    There  was 
no    State    society    when    he    entered    the 
practice.      Indianapolis   had    a    local    so- 
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ciety,  and  in  May,  1849,  issued  a  call  for 
a  State  medical  convention  the  following 
month.  The  society  was  organized  June 
6,  1849.  There  were  twenty-eight  mem- 
bers, sixteen  from  Indianapolis.  Of  the 
charter  members  only  four  remain — Urs. 
Thomas  W.  Florer,  now  resident  of  Tex- 
as; John  M.  Gaston,  P.  H.  Jameson  of 
Indianapolis,  and  "the  subject  of  this  biog- 
raphy. Dr.  Wishard  has  been  a  member 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  al- 
most from  the  time  of  its  organization. 
He  was  president  of  the  Indiana  State 
Medical  Society  in  1889  and  at  that  time 
made  the  remarkable  address  "Medical 
Retrospect  of  Fifty  Years,"  from  which 
this  sketch  has  already  been  enriched. 
In  religion,  Dr.  Wishard  is  and  has  been 
a  Presbyterian  of  liberal  and  progressive 
type.  His  house  has  always  been  the 
headquarters  of  both  home  and  foreign 
missionary  movements  in  this  city.  He 
has  been  an  elder  of  the  church  for  fifty- 
two  years  and  has  represented  the  In- 
dianapolis Presbytery  at  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  and  Port- 
land, Oregon.  In  most  of  these  travels  he 
has  been  accompanied  by  his  devoted 
wife,  who  has  been  his  constant  compan- 
ion and  sympathizer  during  his  entire 
professional  life.  Dr.  Wishard's  long 
career  as  a  husband  and  father,  citizen 
and  soldier,  public  and  church  officer  and 
active  practitioner  of  medicine  in  the  pio- 
neer legions  of  Indiana  and  with  equal 
facility  and  success  in  her  capital  city 
for  a  period  of  twenty-two  years,  has  been 


here  briefly  portrayed.  He  never  went 
to  school  outside  of  a  log  cabin.  He  had 
for  teacher  only  a  good  father  and  mother, 
a  backwoods  farm,  a  few  secular  books 
and  the  Holy  Scriptures.  To  these  op- 
portunities Dr.  Wishard  added  a  prime 
essential — never  failing  good  health  and 
descent  from  a  long-lived  family.  His 
father's  family  averaged  eighty-five  to 
ninety  years,  and  Dr.  Wishard  gives  prom- 
ise of  yet  longer  lease  of  life.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  has  been  continuously 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
Marion  and  Johnson  counties  for  fifty- 
eight  years.  He  is  now  just  rounding  out 
his  eighty-third  year,  is  hale  and  hearty 
and  is  in  the  active  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  is  to-day  a  well-known  pro- 
fessional figure  on  the  streets  of  Indianap- 
olis. He  drives  his  own  horse;  he  makes 
frequent  night  visits;  is  a  faithful  attend- 
ant of  the  Marion  County  Medical  So- 
ciety. He  takes  an  active  part  in  church 
work;  he  wields  a  ready  and  trenchant 
pen;  is  a  logical  and  convincing  discus- 
sant and  a  most  charming  conversational- 
ist. "Age  has  not  withered  nor  custom 
staled  his  infinite  variety,"  and  to-day 
"his  natural  force  is  not  abated."  Dr. 
Wishard  would  have  graced  a  pulpit  or 
been  an  ornament  to  the  bar;  or  brought 
dignity  and  virtue  into  political  life,  had 
his  desires  led  him  along  any  one  of 
these  pursuits,  rather  than  to  practice 
medicine.  In  1840  Dr.  Wishard  was  mar- 
ried to  Harriet  N.  Moreland,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  John  R.  Moreland,  the  second 
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pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
of  Indianapolis.  Nine  children  have  been 
born  to  them — four  sons  and  five  daugh- 
ters. The  first  four,  one  son  and  three 
daughters,  died  in  infancy  and  childhood. 
The  others  are  living.  One  of  his  sons,  Dr. 
William  N.  Wishard,  was  for  seven  years 
the  superintendent  of  the  City  Hospital, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  professors  of  the 
Medical  College  of  Indiana.  Under  his 
superintendence  the  hospital  was  rebuilt, 
and  organized  upon  a  modern  basis.  The 
Flower  Mission  Training  School  was  es- 
tablished, and  the  hospital  took  first  rank 
with  similar  charities.  Another  son,  Al- 
bert W.,  is  a  well-known  attorney  of  the 
city,  and  was  a  member  of  the  State  Sen- 
ate, session  of  1892-3,  and  is  now  United 
Slates  district  attorney  for  Indiana.  The 
third  son,  Dr.  George  W.,  practiced  med- 
icine for  a  time  with  his  father  in  In- 
dianapolis and  is  now  engaged  in  the 
mortgage-loan  business  in  St.  Paul,  Min- 
nesota. The  daughters  are  active  work- 
ers in  the  women's  charities  of  the  city. 
Harriet  J.  was  for  three  years  State  sec- 
retary of  the  Young  People's  Society, 
Christian  Endeavor,  organized  in  1888,  of 
which  society  Elizabeth  M.,  the  youngest 
daughter,  was  the  first  secretary,  serv- 
ing a  term  of  four  years,  when  she  re- 
signed and  was  made  secretary  of  the 
Young  People's  Department  of  the  Home 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  was  engaged  in  this  work  in 
New  York  three  years,  when  she  resigned. 
Both  daughters  now  reside  with  their 
parents  in  Indianapolis. 


JOHN  W.  PENCE. 


John  Wesley  Pence,  for  the  past  forty- 
five  years  a  resident  of  Anderson,  is  de- 
scended from  English-German  ancestry. 
The  old  country  orthography  of  the  name, 
Pentz,  was  modified  into  the  present  form 
when  representatives  of  the  family  were 
transplanted  to  American  soil.  His  fath 
er,  Cyrus  P.  Pence,  born  in  Rockingham 
county,  Virginia,  was  brought  up  to  the 
trade  of  tanner  and  followed  the  occupa- 
tion successfully  both  in  his  native  State 
and  Indiana.  His  mother,  Eliza  Littell, 
of  English  descent,  was  also  a  Virginian, 
born  in  New  Market,  Shenandoah  county. 
Cyrus  P.  Pence  and  Eliza  Littell  were 
reared  and  married  in  their  native  State, 
remaining  there  until  1837,  when  they 
emigrated  with  their  young  family  from 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  to  Frankfort, 
Clinton  county,  Indiana.  John  Wesley 
Pence  was  born  at  Frankfort,  February 
23,  1839,  and  lived  there  during  the  first 
fourteen  years.  The  settlement  was  com- 
paratively new  and  the  advantages  were 
limited.  The  terms  of  school  were  re- 
stricted to  the  winter  months,  text  books 
were  few  and  the  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion for  teachers  was  low.  His  early  op- 
portunities of  acquiring  education,  con- 
fined to  the  indifferent  public  schools, 
were  improved  to  the  best  purpose.  His 
perceptive  faculties  were  acute  and  his 
mind  was  vigorously  active,  so  that  he 
was  able  to  lay  the  substantial  founda- 
tion of  his  subsequent  broad  and  liberal 
business  education.     He  was  sufficiently 
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advanced  to  teach  a   district   school   at 
the  age  of  eighteen  and  was  so  employed 
during  the  winter  months,  for  the  next 
two  rears,  assisting  his  father  in  the  tan- 
nery the  remainder  of  the  time,  as  he  had 
done  from  the  time  he  was  old  enough 
to  work.    The  family  removed  to  Ander- 
son in  1S53,  where  at  the  age  of  twenty 
John  W.  was  employed  as  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  county  auditor.     His  genius 
for   keeping    accounts    and   for    general 
clerical  duties  was  made  apparent  by  the 
introduction  of  business  methods  and  the 
systematic    conduct   of   the    complicated 
affairs  of  the  auditor's  office,  and  he  was 
at  different  times  employed  as  deputy  in 
all  of  the  county  offices  except  that  of 
clerk.     In   1863  he  went  to  the  Pacific 
coast  and  spent  two  years  in  California 
and  Nevada.     Upon  returning  to  Ander- 
son he  was  first  employed  in  a  clerical 
position  in  the  office  of  the  Bee  Line  rail- 
road and  in  1866  was  appointed  station 
agent,  retaining  the  office  for  eight  years, 
and  resigning  in  1874  to  assist  in  organ- 
izing the  Madison  County  National  Bank. 
In  this  bank,  which  was  one  of  the  sound- 
est commercial  and  financial  institutions 
ever  organized  in  the  county,  he  was  suc- 
cessively assistant  cashier,  vice-president 
and  cashier.    During  the  last  five  years  of 
its  separate  existence,  Mr.  -Pence  served 
the  bank  as  cashier.    In  1884  it  went  into 
liquidation  and  then  united  with  the  bank- 
ing house  of  N.   C.  McCullough  &  Co- 
known  as  the  Citizens'  Bank.     In   1885 
he  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Anderson 
by  President  Cleveland  and  served  four 


years.     On  leaving  the  office  in  1889  he 
made  a  tour  of  Europe,  extending  his  tra- 
vels to  Palestine  and  Egypt  and  up  the 
Nile,   remaining   abroad   one  year.     Re- 
turning home    in   1890  he    resumed  his 
former  occupation  as  cashier  of  the  bank- 
ing house  of  N.  C.  McCullough  &  Co.,  a 
position  which  he  has  continued  to  hold. 
Politically  Mr.  Pence  is  a  Jeffersonian- 
Jackson  Democrat,  by  inheritance,  affilia- 
tion and  choice;    but  when  his  party  in 
189G  departed  from  the  ancient  landmarks 
and  rejected  the  cherished  traditions  as  to 
a  sound  monetary  standard,  he  repudiat- 
ed the  platform  and  its  candidate,  cast- 
ing his  vote  for  McKinley.  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  sound  money,  and  "the  choice 
of  two  evils."    He  never  held  an  elective 
office  but  that  of  councilman  for  the  city 
of  Anderson,  to  which  he  was  elected  in 
1877  without  seeking  it.    He  served  one 
term  and   was   not  a    candidate   for   re- 
election.    Mr.  Pence  has  a  penchant  for 
traveling  and  is  a  careful,  intelligent  ob- 
server.   In  1894  he  made  a  tour  of  Mex- 
ico, visiting  seventeen  states  of  the  Re- 
public, taking  especial  notice  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  country  and  the  characteristics 
of  the  people,  thus  gaining  a  large  amouut 
of  interesting  and  useful  information.  He 
has  never  held  membership  in  any  church 
or  secret  society.     His  religious  belief  is 
probably  best  defined  as  agnosticism.    He 
is  a  gentleman  of  simple  tastes  and  ex- 
emplary habits,  plain  in  address,  honest 
in  his  purposes  and  performances,  gen- 
erous in  his  disposition  and  sincere  in  his 
intercourse  with  fellowmen.    Bigotry  and 
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intolerance  are  foreign  to  bis  nature  and 
he  holds  the  popular  esteem  because  he 
is  an  estimable  citizen.  John  \Y.  Pence 
was  married  in  October,  1869,  at  Newcas- 
tle, to  Sarah  E.  Mowrer,  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  only  child  born  of  this 
union,  Robert  N.,  died  August  31,  1876, 
at  the  age  of  six  years. 


HARRY    B.    SMITH. 

Col.  Harry  B.  Smith,  of  Indianapo- 
lis, was  born  October  20,  1850,  at  Browns- 
burg,  Hendricks  county,  Indiana.  In  the 
year  1820,  his  grandfather,  who  had  come, 
a  pioneer,  to  Indiana,  settled  in  Hendricks 
county,  and  here  his  son,  F.  P.  Smith,  the 
father  of  this  subject,  was  reared  and  for 
many  years  transacted  business  as  a  mer- 
chant. In  1866  he  moved  to  Indianapolis, 
where  he  has  continued  to  follow  the 
same  line  of  occupation  up  to  the  present. 
Harry  B.,  a  lad  of  seven  at  the  time  the 
family  became  established  in  the  city,  en- 
tered the  public  schools,  in  which  he  took 
the  prescribed  course,  graduating  in  1877. 
After  completing  his  school  life  he  was 
for  twelve  years  associated  with  his  fath- 
er in  the  mercantile  business,  and  sub- 
sequently was  for  a  time  manager  of  the 
Indiana  Tank  Line.  In  1802  he  organized 
the  Crescent  Oil  Company,  Incorporated, 
of  which  he  became  president, — a  post  he 
has  since  held  continuously.  Colonel 
Smith  has  been  both  interested  and  ac- 
tive in  politics  during  all  of  his  mature 
life.    He  early  identified  himself  with  the 


Republican  party,  and  his  career  as  a 
voter  began  by  helping  to  swell  the  ma- 
jority that  elected  Garfield  to  the  Presi- 
dency. In  1886  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  board  of  aldermen  of  Indianapolis ; 
in  1803  the  Republican  Central  Commit- 
tee appointed  him  its  chairman,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  was  nominated  for 
county  auditor,  his  election  occurring  the 
succeeding  autumn.  He  is  now  serving  his 
second  term  in  the  last-named  position, 
having  been  re-elected  in  1808.  Colonel 
Smith  is  a  man  of  confident  convictions 
and  unimpeachable  integrity;  and  his  ca- 
reer as  a  public  official  has  been  marked 
throughout  by  a  conscientious  recogni- 
tion of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
people.  He  is  of  a  highly  social  and  gen- 
erous temperament,  yet  in  his  public  capa- 
city shows  favor  to  friends  only  in  so  far 
as  is  wholly  compatible  with  honor  and 
his  unbiased  judgment.  From  his  youth 
he  has  been  more  or  less  interested  in 
things  military,  and  his  attainments  in 
this  direction  brought  him  into  the  field 
during  our  recent  war  with  Spain.  He 
first  entered  the  National  Guards  of  In- 
diana, as  a  private,  in  1877,  since  which 
time  he  has  been  successively  promoted 
until  made  colonel  of  the  Second  Regi- 
ment. Upon  the  call  for  troops  in  April, 
1808,  Colonel  Smith  responded  and  his 
regiment  became  enrolled  as  the  158th  In- 
diana Volunteers.  He  was  sent  first  to 
Chickamauga,  equipped  for  active  ser- 
vice, and  thence  to  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
being  encamped  in  the  latter  place  for  live 
months.     He  was  assigned  to  the  Second 
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Division,  First  Army  Corps,  and  was  for 
a  large  share  of  the  time  commanding  the 
Second  Brigade.  His  regiment  was  mus- 
tered out  of  service  November  4, 1808.  aud 
the  Colonel  returned  to  Indianapolis, 
quietly  resuming  there  his  official  duties. 
Colonel  Smith  is  a  Mason,  having  attained 
to  the  thirty-second  degree  in  that  order, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  K.  of  P.  He  is  a 
family  man,  having  been  married  on 
March  9,  1881,  to  Miss  Lillie  Boynton, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Charles  S,  Boynton,  of 
Indianapolis,  one  of  the  city's  most  emi- 
nent physicians.  Colonel  Smith  is  a  man 
whose  upright  and  genial  character  wins 
and  holds  the  affection  of  many  friends; 
nor  is  the  circle  limited  to  his  home  city. 
He  is  known  throughout  the  State,  aud 
his  popularity  is  not  due  merely  to  the 
admiration  inspired  by  him  as  a  man  of 
sterling  parts,  but  is  instinct  with  a 
warmer,  more  personal  element  in  all 
with  whom  he  has  clasped  hands  and  ex- 
changed social  amenities.  Into  whatever 
field  of  usefulness  his  versatile  abilities 
have  led  him.  his  work  has  always  been 
earnest,  his  energies  productive;  and 
while  earning  a  material  competency,  he 
has  gained,  in  his  early  prime,  a  place  in 
the  ranks  of  Indiana's  substantial  and 
honored  citizens. 


JOHN    F.   WALLICK. 

John  Fahnestock  Wallick  of  Indianap- 
olis, was  born  March  2,  1830,  in  Tusca- 
rora    Valley,   Juniata   countv,   Tennsvl- 


vania.  When  he  was  twelve  years  of 
age  his  father  died,  and  by  the  misman- 
agement of  his  estate  on  the  part  of  his 
executors,  the  boy  was  left  no  means  of 
support  and  had  to  seek  his  own  live- 
lihood. Blessed  with  a  rich  native  en- 
dowment of  energy,  and  the  spirit  of  en- 
terprise, the  course  of  his  life  has  been 
always  forward  and  upward,  until  to-day 
he  stands  as  one  of  the  foremost  citizens 
of  Indianapolis,  and  in  its  world  of  busi- 
ness is  a  conspicuous  figure  as  district 
superintendent  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company.  Significant  of  his 
executive  ability  and  the  strenuous  effort 
and  application  which  he  has  given  to  his 
work,  is  the  rapid  development  of  that 
branch  of  the  Western  Union  Company's 
business  over  which  he  has  had  control. 
In  1850,  when  the  youthful  concern  was 
given  its  name  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  one  man  was  sufficient 
to  conduct  its  entire  business;  at  pres- 
ent one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  find  em- 
ployment in  the  offices  alone,  which  are 
located  in  the  fine  buildiug  on  the  corner 
of  Meridian  and  Pearl  streets,  with 
branches  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 
The  first  fourteen  years  of  Mr.  Wallick's 
life  were  spent  in  his  native  county  in 
Pennsylvania.  He  then,  in  1844,  went  to 
Andes  ville,  a  country  town  in  the 
same  State,  obtaining  there  employment 
in  a  general  store,  his  connection  with 
which  lasted  for  six  years.  He  then  re- 
moved to  Wooster,  Ohio,  where  he  se- 
cured a  position  as  clerk  in  the  post-office; 
and  this  change  proved  a  long  step  in 
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the  direction  of  his  life  work.  The  post- 
master at  Wooster  at  that  time  was  Mr. 
T.  T.  Eckert,  who  is  now  the  president 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany; and  the  telegraph  business  of  the 
place  being  carried  on  at  the  postoffice 
and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Eckert,  his 
ambitious  clerk  was  given  the  opportunity 
of  becoming  a  practical  operator.  In  1832 
young  Wallick  left  Wooster  and  took  up 
his  residence  at  Indianapolis,  which  city 
has  since  been  his  home.  Here,  he  at 
first  had  charge  of  the  Wade  telegraph 
office,  in  the  Johnson  building,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Stevenson  building. 
The  business  of  this  office  was  so  small 
that  Mr.  Wallick  was  its  sole  operator. 
There  was,  however,  a  rival  line — the 
O'Reilly — and  the  telegraphing  of  the 
place  being  divided  between  the  two  of- 
fices, neither  got  enough  to  pay  expenses. 
This  state  of  things  led,  in  185:5,  to  the 
combining  of  the  two  offices  at  Indian- 
apolis, Mr.  J.  W.  Chapin  being  manager 
and  Mr.  Wallick  assistant.  This  joint 
concern  was  styled  the  Ohio,  Indiana  & 
Illinois  Telegraph  Company;  and  Ezra 
Cornell,  founder  of  Cornell  University, 
was  lessee  and  general  manager.  A  few 
months  later,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Chapin,  Mr.  Wallick  succeeded  to  the  po- 
sition of  manager,  and  served  in  same 
until  the  beginning  of  1864,  since  which 
time  he  has  been  superintendent  of  the 
district  of  Indiana.  This  district  includes 
not  only  the  greater  pari  of  the  state 
whose  name  it  bears,  but  sections  of  Illi- 


nois, Ohio  and  Michigan  as  well.     WithJ,    has  been  identified  for  nearly  half  a  cen 


the  early  advantage  of  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  telegraphy,  Mr.  Wallick  has 
throughout  his  busy  career  continued  to 
study  the  subject,  not  alone  for  its  own 
sake,  but  in  its  relation  to  the  vast  field 
of  electrical  science,  his  interest  having 
a  rare  stimulus  in  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  famous  Thomas  A.  Edi- 
son. Mr.  Wallick  was  identified  with  the 
early  operations  of  the  telephone  service 
in  this  State.  The  construction  of  the 
Edison  Exchange  at  Indianapolis  by  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  was 
under  his  supervision,  as  were  also  the 
first  telephone  exchanges  established  at 
Evansville,  LaFayette  and  Richmond. 
After  the  consolidation  of  Edison  and 
Telegraph  Companies'  interests  with  the 
American  Bell  Telephone  Company,  and 
the  formation  of  the  Central  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  which  now  operates  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  exchanges  in 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  Mr.  Wallick 
was  elected  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  latter  company,  and"  has  continued 
a  member  of  that  board  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  He  has  also  been  connected 
with  several  other  business  enterprises 
in  this  State;  is  now  vice-president  of  the 
American  District  Telegraph  Company 
of  Indiana.  Rising  as  he  has  done  step 
by  step,  his  sympathies  are  keenly  awake 
to  the  efforts  of  others  in  their  upward 
struggle,  whether  they  -may  be  in  his  own 
employ  or  met  in  other  fields  of  industry; 
and  he  is  known  and  honored  in  the  city 
of  Indianapolis,  with  whose  activities  he 
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fury,  for  his  unfailing  generosity  in  con- 
tributing to  charities  and  all  public  ven- 
tures of  merit.  In  politics  Mr.  Wallick 
has  never  taken  a  prominent  part,  but 
his  vote  always  falls  on  the  Republican 
side.  For  thirty-five  years  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and 
has  officiated  in  its  most  honorable  posts 
in  the  State,  including  representation 
from  Indiana  to  the  Sovereign  Grand 
Lodge.  He  is  at  present  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Indiana  Grand 
Lodge  Hall,  and  member  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Wallick  has  also 
been  connected  with  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  work  of  this  State, 
being  a  member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee and  treasurer  of  the  State  Association 
since  1887,  a  period  of  over  twelve  years. 
He  is  essentially  social  in  his  tendencies, 
and  has  thereby  won  a  multitude  of  fast 
friends.  Mr.  Wallick  was  married  on 
June  10,  18f>2,  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Martin. 
The  union  took  place  in  Rahway,  New 
Jersey,  the  home  of  Miss  Martin.  Of 
the  nine  children  born  to  them,  eight  are 
living.  Mr.  Wallick  is  interested  in 
church  matters,  himself  and  Mrs.  Wal- 
lick being  members  of  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian church. 


ELIJAH  M.   SPENCER 

Since  colonial  times  this  family  of  Spen- 
cer has  figured  in  American  history,  Eng- 
lish emigrants  of  that  name  having  thus 
early   settled  in   Massachusetts  and   be-  i 
come  identified  with  the  development  of 


New  England's  institutions.  Amassiah 
Spencer,  a  patriot  soldier  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, married  Eleanor  Harvey,  a  French 
woman  of  pure  lineage,  and  these  were 
the  grandparents  of  Elijah  M.  Spencer. 
His  parents  were  Matthias  Spencer,  born 
in  1795  at  East  Harlam,  Connecticut,  and 
Harriet  Smith,  daughter  of  a  prominent 
physician  of  Brattleboro,  Vermont.  In 
youth  his  father  removed  from  his  native 
State,  settling  in  Columbus,  Shenango 
county,  New  York,  where  his  marriage 
took  place  and  where  he  followed  his  pro- 
fession as  a  Methodist  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, at  the  same  time  pursuing  large 
agricultural  interests.  After  five  years 
he  moved  to  Warren  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, founded  the  Columbus  of  that 
State  and  resided  there,  carrying  on  a 
farm,  for  five  years,  as  he  had  done  in 
the  town  of  that  name  in  New  York.  He 
then  moved  his  family,  which  had  been 
increased  by  several  children,  to  Corry, 
Erie  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  here,  on 
December  G,  1831,  Elijah  M.  Spencer  was 
born,  being  the  seventh  son  in  a  family  of 
nine  children.  The  first  eighteen  years 
of  his  life  were  uneventful  ones,  passed  in 
the  fields  of  his  father's  farm  and  the  dis- 
trict schools.  He  then  entered  Alleghany 
College,  at  Meadville,  Pennsylvania. 
Lacking  sufficient  means  to  pay  his  tui- 
tion, he  taught  winter  terms  of  school, 
receiving  but  twelve  dollars  a  month  and 
having  to  "board  around"  after  the  coun- 
try fashion.  Thus  delayed,  his  college 
course  was  extended  to  five  years.  In 
1854  he  graduated,  then  went  to  Rising 
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Sun,  Indiana,  and  read  law  for  a  year 
and  a  half  with  his  brother,  John  W. 
Spencer,  at  that  time  Judge  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court.  It  was  in  July  of  1856  that  he 
established  himself  as  an  attorney  at 
Mount  Vernon,  Indiana,  which  has  since 
been  his  home  and  the  scene  of  his  pro- 
fessional labors  and  successes.  Having 
no  one  to  back  him  at  the  start,  he  for- 
tified himself  with  courage  and  patience, 
performing  with  conscientious  thorough- 
ness whatever  work  came  to  him;  and 
soon  his  merits  as  a  lawyer  won  recogni- 
tion, his  practice  growing  steadily  until 
it  became  an  extensive  and  lucrative  one. 
In  the  autumn  of  1850  he  was  elected 
prosecuting  attorney  for  the  district  com- 
prising Posey  and  Gibson  counties,  and 
served  as  such  for  two  years.  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's political  principles  were  strongly 
and  loyally  Democratic;  and  in  1861  he 
was  elected  by  his  party  to  the  State  Leg- 
islature as  Representative  from  Posey 
county.  His  able  and  faithful  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  that  office  assured  him  a 
second  term — session  of  1862-63  and  64 — 
through  which  he  served  with  equal  cred- 
it. Though  so  admirably  fitted  for  pub- 
lic service,  his  tastes  inclined  to  a  more 
retired  life,  and  he  has  since  repeatedly 
declined  nomination  for  posts  of  distinc- 
tion. Within  the  realm  of  his  profession, 
however,  he  was  more  easily  persuaded, 
consenting  to  be  made  county  attorney, 
in  which  capacity  he  served  for  twenty 
years.  During  this  lengthy  term  of  of- 
fice the  county  court  house  was  built,  also 
the  county  jail;    and  he  has  been  inti- 


mately associated  with  many  progressive 
movements.  In  1S65  Mr.  Spencer  entered 
into  a  legal  partnership  with  William 
Louden,  which  continued  for  ten  years, 
during  which  time  much  money  flowed 
into  the  joint  coffer.  In  the  course  of 
his  long  and  successful  practice  Mr.  Spen- 
cer has  been  retained  in  a  large  number 
of  weighty  cases,  in  county,  State  and 
Federal  courts,  managing  them  with  an 
efficiency  which  for  forty  years  has  kept 
him  a  conspicuous  figure  before  the  bar  of 
Indiana.  In  addition  to  his  professional 
work  he  has  maintained  a  practical  inter- 
est in  agriculture,  owning  and  success- 
fully cultivating  extensive  farm  lands. 
In  1860  Mr.  Spencer  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  Morse,  of  Akron,  Ohio.  Three  sons 
and  two  daughters  came  to  bless  this 
union,  all  growing  to  a  gracious  matur- 
ity and  taking  their  respective  places  of 
usefulness  in  the  social  economy.  They 
are:  Charles  M.,  an  attorney,  associated 
with  his  father;  John  W.,  also  an  attor- 
ney, with  a  flourishing  practice  in  Evans- 
ville,  Indiana;  Elijah  M.,  Jr.,  a  student 
in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Cincin- 
nati; Mary — Mrs.  Allen  Hart — of  Mount 
Vernon,  and  Stella  I.— Mrs.  A.  E.  Fre- 
tageot — of  New  Harmony,  Indiana.  Mr. 
Spencer  is  a  Master  Mason,  and  his  fam- 
ily belongs  to  the  Presbyterian  church. 
He  has  long  taken  an  active  interest  in  the 
educational  matters  of  his  city,  having 
been  for  fifteen  years  president  of  its 
school  board.  In  the  various  walks  of 
his  life  Fortune  has  been  a  constant  at- 
tendant of  his  steps,  imparting  to  his  per- 
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sonality  that  subtle  effect  of  well-being 
which  everywhere  marks  the  man  of 
achievement  and  happy  conditions.  But 
a  few  years  past  the  hey-dey  of  prime, 
he  may  confidently  anticipate  an  indefi- 
nite future  in  which  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  labors,  and  enhance  by  his  pres- 
ence, as  a  thorough-going  member  of  the 
community,  the  general  prosperity. 


JAMES  B.  WHITE. 

Christian  civilization  in  its  highest  de- 
velopment in  the  United  States  exhibits 
no  finer  characteristics  or  more  admira- 
ble traits  than  are  found  in  the  Scotch 
Presbyterians  and  their  descendants.  The 
subject  of  this  biography  was  a  sturdy 
representative  of  that  nationality  in  his 
integrity,  industry  and  moral  character. 
James  B.  White  was  born  at  Denny.  Ster- 
lingshire.  Scotland,  June  2C,  1835.  He 
was  the  son  of  John  White,  a  man  of 
large  capacity,  manager  of  calico  print 
works  employing  half  a  thousand  persons. 
His  mother  was  a  woman  of  noteworthy 
piety,  conscientious  in  the  training  of  her 
children.  The  ancestors  of  both  his  father 
and  mother  were  Presbyterians  and 
their  children  were  instructed  in  the 
faith.  He  was  fourth  in  a  family  of  seven 
children,  five  boys  and  two  girls.  His  ed- 
ucational advantages  were  limited  and 
the  opportunity  of  extending  them  by 
longer  attendance  at  school  was  closed 
when  he  became  a  tailor's  apprentice  at 
the  age  of  twelve  years.     As  a  boy  he 


was  not  entirely  satisfied  with  his  oc- 
cupation, and  after  pursuing  it  for  two 
years  he  entered  the  print  works  managed 
by  his  father,  where  he  remained  five 
years.  Having  become  master  of  this  art, 
and  being  fond  of  adventure,  he  deter- 
mined at  the  age  of  nineteen  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  a  newer  world  than  the  land  of 
his  nativity.  America  and  Australia 
were  both  under  consideration,  but  the 
nearness  of  the  former  and  the  conse- 
quent smaller  expense  of  emigration  de- 
termined his  destination.  In  the  summer 
of  1854  he  embarked  at  Glasgow  in  a  sail- 
ing vessel,  because  the  passage  was 
cheaper  in  that  than  by  steamer,  and 
after  a  voyage  of  thirty-four  days  arrived 
in  New  York  harbor.  Unable  to  obtain 
employment  at  his  trade  in  the  metropo- 
lis, he  went  to  Westchester  county  and 
engaged  to  work  in  the  print  mills  at 
Ma  rata  rone,  where  he  remained  until  the 
mills  were  closed  by  financial  stress  in 
November  of  the  same  year.  The  pluck 
and  spirit  of  a  boy  are  sorely  tried  by 
want  of  occupation  among  strangers, 
three  thousand  miles  from  home  and 
friends.  It  may  be  suspected  that  James 
B.  White  was  hoouesick  and  that  he  would 
have  returned  to  bonnie  Scotland  if  he 
bad  possessed  the  price  of  the  voyage. 
Not  being  able  to  do  that  he  bethought 
himself  of  an  uncle,  who  had  emigrated 
from  Scotland  ten  years  before  and  set- 
tled near  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  and 
straightway  started  to  find  him.  His 
money  was  sufficient  to  pay  railroad  fare 
to   Buffalo   and   the    transportation    by 
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steamer  on  lake  Erie  to  Toledo;  but  he 
was  still  a  hundred  miles  from  Fort 
Wayne  and  the  balance  in  his  pocket 
would  not  carry  him  there  by  the  Wabash 
and  Erie  Canal  packet.  He  was  obliged 
to  pawn  his  trunk  for  three  dollars  and 
leave  it  in  the  packet  company's  office  at 
Fort  Wayne  until  he  should  walk  to  his 
uncle's  farm,  six  miles  in  the  country, 
and  borrow  the  money  for  its  redemption. 
Under  such  circumstances  and  conditions, 
Mr.  White,  in  November,  1854,  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  became  a  resident 
of  Indiana.  For  the  next  year  or  longer 
he  turned  his  hand  to  whatever  honor- 
able employment  offered  a  living.  He 
worked  at  tailoring  when  possible;  then 
in  a  machine  shop;  and  for  three  months 
was  employed  in  a  stone  yard  at  three 
dollars  a  week,  which  was  regarded  as 
very  good  wages  at  that  time.  After  a 
while  he  opened  a  tailor  shop  on  his  own 
account,  but  the  venture  was  not  profit- 
able and  he  tried  both  Cincinnati  and  St. 
Louis  during  the  year  185C.  In  the  latter 
city  he  was  engaged  for  a  few  months  as 
shipping  clerk  on  the  very  liberal  salary 
of  six  dollars  a  week.  He  finally  returned 
to  Fort  Wayne,  and,  in  1857,  married  Miss 
Maria  Brown,  a  native  of  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, a  Presbyterian,  and  a  woman  en- 
dowed with  excellent  mental  and  moral 
traits  and  the  virtues  of  Christianity. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  John  Brown 
and  Jennie  Blair,  who  were  Scotch  Pres- 
byterians, as  their  ancestors  had  been  for 
generations.  After  his  marriage  he  re- 
moved  to  Warsaw,   Indiana,   where    he 


opened  a  small  tailor  shop,  saved  his 
money  and  bought  a  home.  When  the 
Rebellion  opened  he  disposed  of  his  in- 
terests at  a  sacrifice.  Leaving  for  the 
future  all  questions  of  personal  advan- 
tage or  self-interest  he  recruited  a  com- 
pany of  volunteers  and  entered  the  army 
as  captain  of  Company  I,  Thirtieth  Regi- 
ment, Indiana  Infantry,  was  mustered 
into  the  service  August  30,  1861,  and 
moved  his  family,  consisting  of  wife  and 
two  children,  to  Fort  Wayne.  He  was  in 
the  fight  on  the  second  day  at  Shiloh,  his 
regiment  having  arrived  at  Pittsburg 
Landing  from  Savannah,  via  the  river, 
at  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  first 
day;  was  with  the  regiment  at  the  siege 
of  Corinth,  at  Munfordsville;  thence  north 
to  Louisville  after  Bragg  and  back  again 
to  Nashville;  was  in  the  battle  of  Stone 
River  and  other  engagements.  His  only 
wound  received  in  battle  was  inflicted  by 
a  spent  ball  at  Shiloh.  In  the  spring  of 
1803  he  resigned  his  commission  and  be- 
came sutler  to  the  Eighty-eighth  Indiana, 
continuing  in  trade  at  the  front  until  the 
war  closed.  Twice  he  was  captured,  once 
without  loss  and  the  other  time  with  all 
his  stores  and  his  wagon  train.  Captain 
White  resumed  business  at  Fort  Wayne, 
and  not  long  after  the  war  opened  a  gro- 
cery and  cold  storage  called  the  Fort 
Wayne  Fruit  House.  His  trade  increased 
and  extended  until  the  fruit  house  became 
known  in  more  than  one  State.  It  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1S72,  causing  heavy 
loss,  but  the  day  following  the  fire  he 
opened  business  on  the  opposite  side  of 
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the  street.  His  great  versatility  was 
demonstrated  in  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  mercantile  business,  real  estate, 
manufacturing  and  banking.  He  was 
prosperous  uniformly  and  wonderfully  in 
everything  to  which  his  energy  and  mind 
were  turned.  Among  his  enterprises  was 
a  company  organized  for  the  manufacture 
of  wheels,  and  operated  under  his  direc- 
tion for  several  years.  He  bought  tracts 
of  land  and  platted  additions  to  the  city, 
improving  the  grounds  in  his  possession 
so  as  to  enhance  the  attractiveness  and 
beauty  of  the  city.  He  organized  the 
White  National  Bank,  which,  inaugurated 
on  a  safe  basis  and  conducted  with  con- 
servative enterprise,  has  become,  under 
the  executive  management  of  John  W. 
White,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and 
substantial  institutions  of  Fort  Wayne. 
Captain  White  was  a  public  spirited  citi- 
zen. He  cherished,  next  to  his  own  fam- 
ily, the  advancement,  prosperity  and  wel- 
fare of  Fort  Wayne.  He  supported  meas- 
ures intended  to  promote  the  common 
good.  His  views  were  so  well  known  and 
so  generally  approved  that  for  many  years 
prior  to  his  death  he  was  the  most  popu- 
lar resident  of  the  city.  In  a  ward  strong- 
ly Democratic  he  was  twice  elected  to  the 
council  as  a  Republican.  In  1S8G  he  was 
nominated  by  his  party  and  elected  to 
Congress  by  a  majority  of  twenty-five 
hundred  in  a  district  whose  normal  ma- 
jority for  the  opposition  is  about  three 
thousand.  He  was  clear-beaded  and  prac- 
tical; his  views  on  questions  of  public 
policy  were  sound,  and  while  making  no 


pretensions  to  oratory  he  was  listened  to 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  made 
a  very  useful  member.  Having  been  a 
large  employer  of  labor  he  understood  the 
wants  of  working  men  and  was  instru- 
mental in  securing  legislation  for  their 
benefit.  He  was  one  of  the  Indiana  Com- 
missioners to  the  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position and  discharged  his  duties  with 
the  rare  intelligence  of  a  broad-minded 
business  man.  For  a  brief  period  he  was 
the  proprietor  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Gazette, 
but  had  no  intention  of  engaging  perma- 
nently in  the  newspaper  business.  He  be- 
longed to  the  Caledonian  Society  and  was 
an  active  member  of  Sion  S.  Bass  Post, 
G.  A.  R.  In  1891  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Colonel  Lawler, 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Nation.  Captain  White  had  clearly 
defined  views  on  public  questions  of  great 
moment  and  strong  convictions  of  right 
and  duty.  He  was  bold  in  the  advocacy 
of  any  measure  or  principle  which  his 
conscience  approved.  Starting  in  life 
without  cash  capital  he  accumulated  a 
fortune  and  achieved  success  by  his  own 
courage,  energy  and  integrity;  by  his 
knowledge  of  men  and  his  understanding 
of  correct  business  principles.  His  will 
was  strong  enough  to  surmount  obstacles 
that  would  discourage  a  weak  man.  He 
was  active,  brave  and  hopeful,  possessing 
the  tenacity  of  purpose  for  which  his 
countrymen  are  noted.  He  lived  up  to 
his  opportunities  and  therefore  accom- 
plished the  best  things  and  achieved  the 
best  purposes.     Liberal  in  his  creed,  he 
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was  also  generous  in  his  gifts,  helping 
the  deserving  poor  with  open  hands.  His 
death  was  sincerely  mourned  by  a  large 
host  who  had  been  the  recipients  of  his 
generosity  and  philanthropy.  He  died  at 
his  home  in  Fort  Wayne,  October  9,  1S97. 
His  life  had  been  so  open,  so  filled  with 
usefulness,  so  devoted  to  the  popular  in- 
terest, that  his  name  has  become  a  house- 
hold word  and  his  death  brought  sorrow 
to  rich  and  poor  alike  in  hundreds  of 
homes.  He  was  loyal  to  the  city,  aggres- 
sive and  earnest  in  pushing  to  its  final 
completion  any  enterprise  which  once  se- 
cured his  assent.  Home  was  the  center 
and  citadel  of  his  affection.  His  rule 
was  firm  and  gentle,  tempered  by  love 
and  kindness.  He  honored  the  family  re- 
lation by  his  unswerving  loyalty  and  de- 
votion, thus  evidencing  his  regard  for  vir- 
tue and  domestic  purity.  Seven  children 
were  the  fruit  of  his  marriage,  viz.: 
John  W.  White,  president  of  the  White 
National  Bank,  Fort  Wayne;  Mrs.  Julius 
A.  Bona;  Anna  B.,  who  died  in  California 
in  1893,  Edward,  James  B.  Jr.,  and  Alex- 
ander B.,  who  were  associated  with  their 
father  and  who  continue  the  busi- 
ness in  the  fruit  house;  and  Grace,  who 
lives  with  her  mother  in  the  homestead. 


JOHN    J.    BAUR. 


The  life  of  which  this  sketch  is  a  mere 
outline  both  began  and  ended  in  Switzer- 
land; yet,  somewhat  curiously,  the  great- 
er part  of  it  was  spent  in  America,  and 


it  is  with  American  soil  that  its  mortal 
principle  mingles.  John  Jacob  Baur  was 
bom  July  24.  1824,  in  Zurich,  where  he 
grew  to  manhood,  availing  himself  of  the 
excellent  educational  advantages  afforded 
by  the  schools  of  that  city,  and  prepar- 
ing himself  to  take  a  place  in  the  world  of 
commerce  by  serving  an  apprenticeship 
in  pharmacy.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three 
he  came  to  this  country,  tarried  for  a  year 
at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  then  proceed- 
ing to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  which  he  for 
nine  years  called  his  home,  although  dur- 
ing a  portion  of  this  period  he  was  absent 
on  an  expedition  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
Yielding,  as  did  many  another  at  that 
time,  to  the  golden  allurements  of  Califor- 
nia, he  set  out  across  the  continent,  to  re- 
turn via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  two  years 
later,  realizing  little  benefit  from  his  un- 
dertaking save  the  varied  experience  of 
such  a  journey,  which  is  sometimes  of 
greater  value  than  the  most  refined  of 
gold.  In  185C,  Mr.  Baur  bought  a  farm 
in  Clark  county,  Indiana,  and,  removing 
thither,  devoted  three  years  to  the  culti- 
vation of  his  land.  This  rural  enterprise 
was  succeeded,  in  1859,  by  the  purchase  of 
a  large  flour  mill  near  New  Washington, 
Clark  county,  which  he  conducted  during 
the  Civil  War.  at  the  same  time  doing 
service  as  captain  of  the  local  Clark 
County  Home  Guards.  He  was  granted 
an  honorable  discharge  from  military 
duty  by  Governor  O.  P.  Morton,  and,  in 
the  spring  of  18(55,  he  invested  in  real  es- 
tate at  Tene  Haute,  Indiana.  Instead  of 
settling  in  that  city  at  once,  however,  he 
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went  to  Jeffersonville,  where  for  two 
rears  he  was  proprietor  of  a  drug  store 
on  Main  street.  He  then  moved  his  fam- 
ily to  Terre  Haute,  established  there  a 
home  and  engaged  in  the  drug  business 
on  Wabash  avenue.  In  connection  with 
his  pharmacy,  he  carried  on  the  paint 
business,  both  branches  of  the  enterprise 
proving  wholly  successful;  and  in  such 
quiet  and  prosperous  conditions  the  re- 
maining years  of  his  life  were  for  the 
most  part  passed.  Mr.  Baur  was  twice 
married,  first,  on  February  14,  1S50,  to 
Mary  Stuber,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
Of  the  children  born  to  them  the  five  sur- 
viving are:  Mary  E.  Greiner,  Amelia  C. 
Beach,  Carrie  Spruhan,  Jacob  and  Charles 
Baur.  The  first  wife  died  on  December 
30.  18G5,  and  at  the  close  of  the  following 
year,  Mr.  Baur  was  united  to  her  widowed 
sister,  Mrs.  Catherine  Metzel.  Five  chil- 
dren of  the  second  marriage — Oscar  and 
Arthur  Baur,  Annette  Calder,  Cecelia 
and  Blanche  Baur — as  also  their  mother, 
are  living.  Mr.  Baur,  appreciating  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  thorough  education,  was 
actuated  by  ambition  for  his  children  in 
choosing  Terre  Haute  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence. A  man  of  simple  tastes  and  un- 
pretentious address,  he  yet  possessed  a 
degree  of  culture  and  a  range  of  informa- 
tion which  wide  travel  adds  to  the  study 
of  books.  In  1870,  he  made  an  extensive 
foreign  tour,  which  included  his  old  home 
city  of  Zurich,  together  with  places  of 
interest  generally  throughout  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe;  and  in  July  of  1885,  his 
health  having  been  undermined  by  a  too 


constant  devotion  to  business,  he  re-vis- 
ited Zurich,  where  his  death  occurred 
on  April  30,  1S86.  His  remains  were 
brought  back  to  Indiana,  and,  on  the  21st 
of  May.  were  laid  at  rest  in  the  family  lot 
in  Terre  Haute.  The  drama  of  Mr.  Baur's 
life,  though  marked  by  peaceful  domes- 
tic and  industrial  incident  rather  than  by 
thrilling  adventure,  is  still  one  of  many 
and  varied  scenes,  through  all  of  which  he 
preserved  the  confident  poise  that  ema- 
nates from  the  consciousness  of  true  and 
noble  action. 


JAMES    H.    WATSON. 

James  H.  Watson,  manufacturer,  of 
Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  was  born  in 
Crawfordsville,  November  9,  1830,  and 
died  January  1,  1899.  He  was  the  son  of 
William  P.  and  Eliza  A.  Watson.  His 
grandfather.  Abraham  Watson,  was  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Scotch  de- 
scent, and  of  stanch  Presbyterian  parent- 
age. He  came  to  Ohio  when  a  young  man, 
on  an  exploring  expedition,  and  located 
near  Hamilton,  Butler  county,  when  that 
place  was  only  a  small  settlement.  He 
was  a  contractor  and  builder,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  Dayton 
Canal,  and  also  built  a  flouring  mill  at 
Hamilton.  He  married  a  Miss  Piatt,  a 
lady  of  French  descent  and  of  a  family 
well  known  and  prominent  in  the  early 
history  of  Ohio.  She  was  a  sister  of 
Colonel  Piatt,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Tippecanoe,  and  also  a  sister  of 
Eleanor  Piatt,  the  mother  of  Hon.  Joseph 
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E.  McDonald,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana. It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  Sena- 
tor McDonald's  second  wife  was  Mrs. 
Araminta  (Watson)  Vance,  a  sister  of 
James  H.  Watson.  To  Abraham  Watson 
were  born  four  children,  of  which  Wil- 
liam P.,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  the  second  son.  He  married 
Eliza  Ann  Westlake,  who  was  a  native  of 
New  York,  and  a  daughter  of  Nancy 
(Purdy)  Westlake,  whose  ancestors  were 
Huguenots.  The  Purdy  family,  who  were 
natives  of  Rochelle,  France,  were  driven 
from  their  native  country  during  the  re- 
ligious war,  came  to  America  and 
located  in  New  York  State,  where  they 
founded  the  town  of  New  Rochelle.  In 
1832,  after  the  death  of  his  parents,  Wil- 
liam P.  Watson  came  with  his  family  to 
Indiana,  and  settled  at  Crawfordsville. 
He  conducted  a  general  store,  and  was 
village  postmaster  for  six  years.  In  1850 
he  established  a  tannery,  which  was  af- 
terwards converted  into  a  harness  fac- 
tory. This  was  continued  until  1875, 
when  he  died,  leaving  a  family  of  four 
children.  His  son,  James  H.  Watson,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  educated  in 
the  common  schools  of  Crawfordsville 
and  worked  in  his  father's  tannery  and 
stoic  until  he  was  old  enough  to  under- 
take business  for  himself.  He  then  went 
into  partnership  with  his  uncle,  James 
Watson,  in  the  pork-packing  business, 
which  was  continued  for  about  fifteen 
years.  When  the  war  broke  out  in  18G1, 
he  enlisted  in  Company  G,  Tenth  Indiana 
Volunteers,   and   was    commissioned    as 


first  lieutenant  of  Company  G,  under 
Capt.  M.  D.  Manson.  When  the  regiment 
went  into  active  service,  and  Captain 
Manson  was  promoted  to  colonel,  Mr. 
Watson  became  captain  of  Company  G. 
He  continued  in  the  service,  making  a 
brave  and  efficient  officer,  until  after  the 
battle  of  Rich  Mountain  in  1862,  when 
he  resigned  his  commission  and  returned 
to  civil  life.  Soon  after,  he  secured  a  po- 
sition with  a  wholesale  tobacco  house  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  was  sent  to  To- 
ronto, Canada,  as  manager  of  a  branch 
house.  After  spending  several  years  in 
their  employ,  he  went  to  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana,  and  worked  for  a  short  time  as 
hotel  clerk.  Then  he  located  in  Craw- 
fordsville, where  he  remained  until  the 
time  of  his  death,  filling  many  positions 
of  honor  and  trust,  and  becoming  well 
known  as  an  enterprising  public  spirited 
citizen.  He  served  as  deputy  auditor  for 
several  years,  and  in  1870  was  elected 
county  auditor  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 
In  this  campaign  he  carried  Union  town- 
ship, a  Republican  stronghold — a  feat 
never  accomplished  before  or  since  by  a 
Democrat.  After  serving  as  county  audi- 
tor for  two  terms,  with  honor  and  credit, 
Mr.  Watson  retired  from  public  office  in 
1879,  and  soon  after  associated  himself 
with  others  in  the  organization  of  a  com- 
pany for  the  manufacture  of  carriages, 
of  which  he  was  the  managing  head.  Af- 
ter conducting  this  business  for  several 
years  the  firm  was  dissolved,  and  Mr. 
Watson  went  into  the  manufacture  of 
metallic  crestings.     He  had  a  splendidly 
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equipped  factory,  much  of  the  machinery 
being  of  his  own  design.  He  was  of  a 
mechanical  turn  of  mind,  ingenious  and 
practical,  and  built  up  a  large  and  suc- 
cessful business,  in  which  he  was  engaged 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Watson 
was  a  member  of  the  famous  Montgom- 
ery Guards,  and  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 
company  at  the  time  of  its  re-organiza- 
tion. He  belonged  to  the  Royal  Arcanum, 
and  was  a  director  of  the  Montgomery 
County  Agricultural  Association.  A 
prominent  business  man  of  Crawfords- 
ville,  who  knew  Mr.  Watson  intimately, 
says  of  him:  "Mr.  Watson  was  a  man  of 
unusual  will  power.  He  had  a  bluff  ex- 
terior and  spoke  out  his  feelings  with 
the  greatest  freedom,  but  was  very  gen- 
ial and  kind  hearted.  He  was  universally 
esteemed  by  everyone  who  knew  him,  was 
known  and  loved  by  everyone  in  Craw- 
fordsville — rich  and  poor.  Of  enemies  he 
had  none.  No  man  gave  more  to  the  poor 
and  needy  than  he,  in  proportion  to  the 
means  he  had;  he  was  generous  to  a 
fault — always  ready  to  divide  with  or 
help  a  friend.  He  led  an  honorable  and 
upright  life,  despising  everything  mean 
and  low.  A  man  with  a  big  heart  and  a 
mind  that  bore  no  malice,  his  integrity 
was  unquestionable,  and  his  word  was 
;is  good  as  his  bond.  In  his  private  re- 
lations lie  was  a  model  of  kindness  and 
generosity — social  and  domestic  in  his 
habits — his  home  was  always  open  to  his 
many  friends.  He  loved  to  work  and  he 
loved  to  play;  in  society  he  was  ever  wel- 
come— a   useful  man  everywhere."       Mr. 


Watson  was  married  January  15,  1SG7,  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Reynolds,  daughter  of 
Horace  P.  Reynolds,  of  Fountain  county, 
Indiana.  They  were  identified  with  the 
Presbyterian  church  society.  Mr.  Wat- 
son, though  not  a  member  of  the  church, 
was  a  great  Bible  student  and  lived  a 
conscientious  Christian  life. 


BENJAMIN   F.   CLAYPOOL. 

Benjamin  F.  Claypool  was  of  English 
descent  on  the  paternal  side,  his  ancestry 
being  directly  traceable  to  James  Clay- 
poole,  of  England,  who  emigrated  to  Phil- 
adelphia. Pennsylvania,  in  1683.  This 
James  Claypoole  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  William  Penn,  and  first  witness 
to  Penn's  signature  to  the  famous 
Charter  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Colonial  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1G8G.  To  his  brother, 
John  Claypoole,  belongs  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  married  Elizabeth, 
favorite  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
the  Protector.  About  the  year  1700  the 
great-great-grandfather  of  Benjamin  F. 
Claypool  settled  in  Virginia,  and  his 
father.  Newton  Claypool,  was  born  in 
Randolph  county,  Virginia,  in  1795.  New- 
ton Claypool  came  to  Indiana  as  a  youth- 
ful pioneer  about  1817.  Endowed  by  na- 
ture with  sterling  sense  and  judgment, 
and  possessing  an  education  which  was  at 
that  time  considered  liberal,  he  became 
early  identified  with  the  political  affairs 
of  both  county  and  State,  being  appointed 
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and  several  times  reappointed  to  the  re- 
sponsible position  of  first  treasurer  of  the 
county  of  Fayette  and  being  four  times 
made  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  Indiana — twice   in    the    Senate    and 
twice  in  the  House.     Immediately  after 
coming  to  Indiana  he  had  founded  a  home 
in  Connersville,  Fayette  county,  in  which 
town  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born 
December  12,  1825,  and  dwelt  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  his  lifetime.       Such 
education  as  he  was  able  to  acquire  in 
the  public  schools  of  Connersville  was 
richly  supplemented  by  the  private  in 
structions  of  Professor  Nutting,  a  promi- 
nent  educator  from   Massachusetts,   un- 
der whose  able  tuition  he  became  pro- 
ficient in  the  various  branches  of  learning 
taught  in  the  seminaries  of  that  day,  as 
also  in  the  Latin  and  French  languages. 
From  the  fall  of  1843  to  the  spring  of  1845 
he  was  a  student  in  the  Asbury  (now  De 
Pauw)  University,  at  Greencastle,  Indi- 
ana.   While  here  his  marked  ability  as  a 
writer  and  a  speaker  won  for  him  the  ad- 
miring recognition  of  his  associates.    He 
left  the  college  a  short  time  prior  to  the 
jjraduation  of  his  class,  immediately  en- 
tering the  law  office  of  Hon.  O.  H.  Smith, 
who  was  at  that  time  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  Indianapolis    bar.     Under 
the  guidance  of  his  learned  preceptor  he 
gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of   law,   and   in   March,   1847,  he 
was  admitted  to  practice.    Shortly  after- 
ward he  opened  an  office  in  Connersville. 
his  native  town,  and  pursued  his  profes- 
sional duties  independently  and   in  com- 


petition with  a  bar  which  at  that  time 
could  fairly  boast  several  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  of  the  State.     By  dint  of  perse- 
vering study  and    close    application  to 
business  he  soon  proved  himself  equal  to 
grappling  with  eases  of  the  first  magni- 
tude in  both  the  civil  and  criminal  courts, 
and  was  engaged  in  all  the  important  liti- 
gation in  his  own  and  surrounding  coun- 
ties during  the  active  years  of  his  pro- 
fessional career,  which  covered  a  period 
of  over  thirty  years.    Along  with  his  ar- 
dent taste   for  the  legal   profession,   he 
early  developed  an  active  interest  in  poli- 
tics.   At  first  affiliating  with  the  Whigs, 
he  later  earned  the  distinction  of  being 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Republican 
party.     He  was  sent  as  a  delegate  from 
Indiana  to  the  National  Republican  Con- 
vention  held   at   Philadelphia    in    1856, 
which  nominated    John    C.  Fremont    for 
President.    He  was  a  Presidential  elector 
from  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  in 
1S(>4,  and  Presidential  elector  at  large  in 
1808,  when  he  made  a  canvass  of  the  en- 
tire State  in  the  interest  of  his  party. 
In  1874  he  was  nominated  for  Congress  by 
the   Republicans   of   the   Fifth    Congres- 
sional District,  his  Democratic  opponent 
being  the  Hon.  W.  S.  Holnian.    During  a 
most  brilliant  canvass  of  his  district  he 
engaged  in  a  series  of  joint  debates  with 
his  renowned  antagonist,  in    which    his 
jiowers  as  a  debater  were  severely  tested, 
but  with  results  highly  creditable  to  him- 
self.      Defeat,   however,    was    inevitable 
to  him  and  his  parly,  1S74  being  the  year 
when  the  Democrats  carried  nearly  every- 
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thing  in  the  Congressional  elections.  In 
1800  Mr.  Claypool  was  elected  State  Sena- 
tor from  the  counties  of  Fayette  and 
Union,  and  during  the  four  years  of  his 
term  of  office  he  was  a  conspicuous  mem- 
ber of  that  body  of  able  men  which  had 
been  assembled  at  the  front  by  the  emer- 
gencies of  war.  Clear-headed,  earnest, 
impassioned,  ever  with  firm  convictions 
and  the  courage  to  give  expression  to 
them,  he  advocated  a  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  regardless  of  what 
might  be  the  popular  sentiment  concern- 
ing his  attitude.  Apart  from  his  profes- 
sional and  political  duties  Mr.  Claypool 
found  time  to  give  considerable  attention 
to  finance,  and  his  policy  was  always  in 
favor  of  a  sound  and  stable  currency.  He 
was  at  one  time  president  of  the  Con- 
nersville  branch  of  the  State  Bank  of  In- 
diana, and  subsequently  president  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Connersville, 
his  appointment  to  which  latter  office  was 
coincident  with  the  organization  of  the 
bank  and  continued  until  he  sold  out  his 
interest  in  that  institution  in  1873.  In  his 
more  advanced  years  Mr.  Claypool  be- 
came much  interested  in  agriculture  and 
the  breeding  of  fine  stock  upon  a  large 
and  extensively  improved  farm  which  he 
owned  in  Delaware  county,  Indiana. 
Various  as  were  his  undertakings,  they 
were  universally  crowned  with  success — 
that  diadem  sought  in  vain  by  so  many, 
yet  ever  to  be  won  by  him  in  whom  are 
united  a  versatile  ability  and  unvarying 
thrift,  traits  markedly  characteristic  of 
Benjamin   F.   Claypool.      In    connection 


with  his  other  good  fortunes  must  be  men- 
tioned that  of  his  marriage,  in  1853,  to  a 
woman  of  exceptional  intelligence  and 
cultivation,  Miss  Alice  Helm,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Jefferson  Helm,  of  Rushville,  In- 
diana. This  lady  doubtlessly  contributed 
to  no  small  extent  in  making  the  career 
of  her  husband  a  prosperous  and  happy 
one.  Mr.  Claypool  died  on  December  11, 
1SS8,  having  survived  his  wife  by  six 
years.  One  son,  Jefferson  H.  Claypool, 
of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  whose  biography 
appears  in  this  volume,  is  their  only  liv- 
ing descendant. 


LINDSEY   T.  LOWDER. 

Lindsey  Thomas  Lowder,  M.  D.,  is  de- 
scended from  Quaker  stock  on  the  pater- 
nal side,  his  grandfather  having  been  a 
Friend  who,  born  in  North  Carolina,  of 
English  parents,  married  a  woman  of 
Scotch-Irish  extraction,  and  in  1815  emi- 
grated to  Indiana,  settling  in  Lawrence 
county,  where  he  successfully  followed 
the  agricultural  industry.  His  son  Lyn- 
den,  born  in  Boone  county,  Indiana,  mar- 
ried Mary  Short,  a  native  of  Green 
county  of  the  same  State.  They  located 
upon  a  farm  near  Springville,  Lawrence 
county,  Indiana,  and  here  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  born  May  6,  1846,  and 
here  grew  to  manhood.  The  elder  Low- 
der was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and  young 
Lindsey  assisted  his  father,  now  in  the 
work-shop,  now  in  the  fields  of  his  farm, 
attending   school    only     in     the     winter 
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months.  When  seventeen  years  of  age, 
however,  he  was  sufficiently  advanced  as 
a  scholar  to  qualify  him  for  teaching  the 
country  schools;  and  he  taught  that  of  his 
own  neighborhood  for  two  winter  terms, 
subsequently  teaching  four  terms  in  other 
districts,  in  the  meantime  attending  high 
school  at  Springville.  He  entered  the  In- 
diana University  in  1867,  taking  a  three 
years'  course  in  that  institution.  In  1871 
he  began  the  study  of  medicine  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  F.  W.  Beard,  of  Harris- 
burg,  Indiana,  at  the  same  time  entering 
the  Indiana  Medical  College  at  Indian- 
apolis. For  three  years  he  diligently  pur- 
sued this  two-fold  course  of  instruction, 
graduating  from  the  college  in  1874.  He 
then  entered  upon  his  labors  as  a  prac- 
titioner at  Harrisburg,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1890,  in  which  year  he  es- 
tablished himself  at  Bloomington,  Indi- 
ana. During  the  few  years  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Bloomington  Dr.  Lowder  has 
built  up  a  very  large  practice,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  he  conducts  a  private 
sanitarium;  and  he  has  already  become 
noted  for  his  skill  both  as  a  general  prac- 
titioner and  as  a  surgeon,  diseases  of 
women  and  abdominal  surgery  being 
specialties  in  which  he  has  many  times 
operated  with  signal  success.  Nor  is  his 
reputation  confined  to  the  city  of  Bloom- 
ington,  but  is  constantly  spreading  from 
county  to  county  of  his  State.  Dr.  Low- 
der is  a  progressive  man,  always  striving 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  most  advanced 
methods  in  the  twin  sciences  of  medicine 
and     surgery.      Not    content    with     the 


amount  of  college  work  which  entitled 
him  to  his  degree  of  M.  D.,  he  took  the 
post-graduate  course  of  the  Polyclinic 
Medical  Institute  at  Chicago  in  1893; 
and  in  the  profession  he  is  widely  and 
favorably  known,  having  officiated  as 
president  of  the  Monroe  County  Medical 
Society  for  a  number  of  years,  while 
other  similar  organizations  of  which  he  is 
a  member  are:  the  Mitchell  District 
Medical  Society,  the  State  Medical  So- 
ciety and  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. He  is  also  a  trustee  of  the  Central 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and, 
as  his  leisure  permits,  contributes  arti- 
cles to  standard  medical  literature.  Dr. 
Lowder  is  a  veteran  of  our  Civil  War,  and 
is  both  a  Master  Mason  and  a  Knight  of 
Pythias.  In  1873  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Alice  A.  Stipp,  whose  father,  George 
Stipp,  of  Clear  Creek,  Indiana,  is  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  farmers  of  Monroe 
county.  Four  daughters  and  five  sons 
have  been  born  of  this  union,  as  follows: 
Daisy  E.,  Rosa  May,  Mary  Clyde,  Lillie 
Ella,  Lindsey  Clarence,  George  Stipp, 
Newton  K.,  Franklin  Edward  and  How- 
ard Maxwell.  Of  this  generous  family  of 
nine  children  all  are  living  in  Blooming- 
ton, robust  witnesses  to  the  hygienic  rear- 
ing of  their  doctor  father,  to  whose  pro- 
fessional ability  hundreds  of  patients 
who  have  taken  treatment  in  his  sanitar- 
ium stand  ready  to  gratefully  testify. 
The  physician's  life  is  proverbially  one  of 
self-sacrifice  and  uncertain  financial  re- 
turn ;  but  it  is  one  of  ever-increasing  honor 
with  our  pioneer  thinkers,  who  are  recog- 
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uiziug  the  healthy  body  as  the  only  nat- 
ural habitation  of  well-balanced  intellect 
and  character;  and  the  man  who  spends 
his  life  in  routing  the  old  enemy  Disease 
from  his  strongholds  earns  the  right  to  a 
deep  satisfaction,  as  a  benefactor,  not 
only  of  present,  but  of  future  genera- 
tions. 


HORACE    P.    BIDDLE. 

Judge  Horace  P.  Biddle,  of  Logansport, 
was  born  in  the  State  of  Ohio  in  what  was 
then  Fairfield,  but  which  is  now  Hocking 
county,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1811.  His 
father,  Benjamin  Biddle,  who  was  a 
native  of  Connecticut,  came  to  Ohio 
in  1788  and  died  in  1829.  He  first 
settled  at  Marietta,  emigrated  west- 
ward and  finally  settled  in  the 
Hocking  Valley  in  1802,  in  what  is 
now  Hocking  county.  He  became  a  com- 
fortable pioneer  farmer  and  received  the 
appointment  of  Associate  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  The  mother  of 
our  subject  was  Abigail  Converse,  also  a 
native  of  Connecticut.  She  belonged  to 
an  active,  spirited,  intelligent  family,  and 
was  a  bright,  beautiful  woman,  respected 
and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her.  She 
died  in  1817.  In  his  boyhood,  Horace  P. 
received  an  elementary  education.  He 
afterward,  however,  acquired  sufficient 
knowledge  to  the  eye,  of  the  Latin,  Ger- 
man, French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese languages,  to  translate  correctly; 
and  as  a  student  of  Sir  William  Jones  he 
acquired   some  knowledge  of  several  of 


the  Eastern  languages.  Mr.  Biddle  from 
early  boyhood  was  not  only  a  lover,  but  a 
faithful  student  of  his  books,  as  well  as 
in  the  great  school  of  the  world.  In  his 
early  manhood  he  felt  a  desire  to  study 
law  and  make  it  his  profession;  and  ac- 
cordingly took  up  a  line  of  preparatory 
studies — natural  philosophy,  history, 
DeLolme,  Hallam's  Constitutional  Eng- 
land, etc.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he 
applied  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  then 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Ohio,  for  advice  with 
regard  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the 
law.  He  was  kindly  received  by  that  dis- 
tinguished man,  and,  after  a  careful  ex- 
amination, much  encouraged.  Mr.  Ewing 
recommended  him  to  Hocking  H.  Hunter, 
an  eminent  lawyer  of  Lancaster,  Ohio,  in 
whose  office  he  was  cordially  received; 
and,  after  studying  over  two  years,  was 
admitted  at  Cincinnati,  to  the  Common 
Pleas  and  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio;  and  at 
Columbus  to  the  Circuit  and  Supreme 
Courts  of  the  United  States.  After  his 
admission,  Mr.  Biddle  "traveled  the  cir- 
cuit" a  year  in  Ohio,  and  in  1839  settled 
and  opened  an  office  in  Logansport,  In- 
diana. He  soon  had  a  lucrative  practice, 
rose  to  the  first  rank  in  the  profession, 
and  received  the  highest  judicial  honors 
of  the  State.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  which  formed 
the  present  Constitution  of  the  State.  In 
1844  he  was  nominated  as  elector  on  the 
Whig  Presidential  ticket,  and  made  many 
speeches  throughout  the  northern  portion 
of  the  State  for  Clay,  with  whom  he  had 
more  than  a   casual  acquaintance.       In 
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the  year  1845  he  was  nominated  on  the 
Whig  ticket  for  the  State  Legislature,  hut 
was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  thirty-one 
votes.  In  December,  1S4C,  Mr.  Biddle  was 
elected  President  Judge  of  the  Eighth  Ju- 
dicial Circuit,  and  served  six  years,  re- 
signing the  last  year  of  the  term  to  run 
for  Congress  against  Norman  S.  Eddy. 
This  was  in  1852,  and  he  was  beaten.  In 
1857  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  till  a  supposed  vacancy; 
but  that  court  declared  there  was  no  va- 
cancy at  the  time  of  election,  and  he  never 
took  the  office.  In  1850  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
and  in  that .  body  did  some  of  the  best 
work  of  his  life.  From  that  date  until 
1800,  he  was  eminently  successful  as  a 
lawyer,  his  income  reaching  the  high  fig- 
ures, for  the  times  and  place,  of  |8,000 
per  annum.  During  the  latter  year,  he 
was  elected  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court, 
of  his,  the  Ninth  Judicial  District,  re- 
elected in  18GG  unanimously,  and  declined 
a  third  term  in  1872.  For  the  next  two 
years  he  pursued  purely  a  literary  life.  In 
1874  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  from  the  Fifth  Judicial  District,  the 
first  judge  elected  from  it.  His  majority 
reached  the  high  figures  of  33,000,  being 
10,000  more  than  the  Democratic  ticket, 
upon  which  ticket  he  had  been  placed  by 
nomination.  Judge  Biddle  retired  from 
the  bench,  January  5,  1881.  Those  who 
know  him  best,  insist  that  his  ablest  work 
as  judge,  were  the  years  betweeD  I860 
and  1S72,  when  he  occupied  the  nisi  prius 
bench,  he,  in  many  things,  being  a  model 


nisi  prius  judge.  Although  not  a  col- 
legiate graduate,  he  has  been  honored 
with  the  degrees  of  LL.  D.  and  Ph.  I). 
Though  Judge  Biddle  never  neglected  his 
professional  studies  for  any  other  pursuit, 
yet  he  has  carried  on  a  line  of  studies  in 
philosophy,  science  and  literature 
through  life.  In  1849  he  published  a 
small  volume,  entitled,  "A  Few  Poems," 
which  was  favorably  received  by  Ir- 
ving, Longfellow  and  Charles  Mackey. 
In  1858  he  republished  this  volume  with 
additions,  making  a  volume  of  240  pages. 
In  1849  he  finished  the  manuscript  of  his 
work  on  the  musical  scale.  It  remained 
in  manuscript  until  1860,  when  he  had  a 
few  copies  privately  printed,  which  he 
distributed  to  colleges,  musicians  and 
friends.  In  1867  it  came  to  the  notice  of 
Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  of  Boston.  That  pub- 
lishing house  addressed  Judge  Biddle 
upon  the  subject,  purchased  the  copy- 
right, and  have  published  several  editions 
of  the  work.  In  1S64  and  1865  he  wrote 
a  volume  of  poems  entitled  '•Glances  at 
the  World,"  and  published  it  in  1874. 
Other  volumes  are  "Elements  of  Knowl- 
edge," "A  Scrapbook  of  Poems,"  and 
"Amatories,  by  an  Amateur."  This  last 
work  was  published  in  1878,  and  was 
limited  to  ten  copies.  Besides  the  above, 
he  wrote  for  magazines  at  an  early  day, 
several  articles,  and  published  several 
monographs,  among  the  latter,  "A  Dis- 
course on  Art,"  "The  Definition  of 
Poetry,"  "A  Review  of  Prof.  Tjndall's 
Treatise  on  Sound,"  "The  Analysis  of 
Rhyme,''  "Russian  Literature."  and  "The 
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Tetraehord,  a  New  Musical  Instrument." 
This  Instrument  was  invented  by  Judge 
P.iddle.  His  review  of  Mr.  Tyndall's 
theories  of  sound  was  the  most  acute  pub 
lished  in  this  country  or  England.  His 
theory  of  the  musical  scale  was  accepted 
in  London,  in  1878,  against  the  theory  of 
Tyndall  and  Helmholtz.  In  1876  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  considerable  preten- 
sions, "America's  Boyhood,"  a  work  of  28S 
pages.  In  January,  18S1,  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore he  arrived  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
Judge  Biddle  retired  from  all  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  current  affairs  of  life. 
Since  his  retirement  he  has  lived  quietly 
in  his  "Island  Home"  in  the  middle  of 
the  Wabash  river,  opposite  the  business 
center  of  the  city  of  Logansport.  Here  he 
is  free  to  enjoy  the  companionship  of  his 
books,  having  one  of  the  largest  private 
libraries  in  the  State — which  he  playfully 
calls  his  "eight  thousand  friends."  But 
the  Judge  has  a  host  of  friends  besides 
his  books.  He  has  the  refined  nature  and 
amiable  qualities  that  win  friends  every- 
where. He  is  a  great  lover  of  the  beauti- 
ful in  art  and  in  music,  and  has  devoted 
his  life  to  the  law  and  to  literature.  It  is 
of  such  men  that  Emerson  says:  "The 
world  is  upheld  by  the  veracity  of  good 
men;  they  make  the  earth  wholesome. 
They  who  live  with  them  find  life  glad 
and  nutritious." 


JAMES    MH'AI'.E. 


Hon.  James  McCabe  was  born  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  1844.    His  parents  were 


at  that  time  living  in  Darke  county,  Ohio ; 
but  shortly  after  his  birth  they  moved  to 
Indiana,  first  settling  in  Kosciusko 
county,  and  eight  years  later  removing 
to  Warren  county,  where  they  located 
permanently.  In  the  common  schools 
James  McCabe  received  his  education,  or 
rather  the  foundation  of  that  broad  and 
substantial  education  which  has  been 
added  to,  little  by  little,  throughout  his 
life,  by  the  constant  gleanings  of  his  gift- 
ed and  industrious  mind.  His  father  was  a 
fanner,  and  James  grew  to  manhood  ro- 
bust and  ruddy  with  his  out-of-door  ex- 
ercise in  helping  to  till  the  fields.  After 
completing  his  pupilage  in  the  common 
schools,  he  taught  for  a  while,  at  the 
same  time  taking  up  the  study  of  law, 
which  he  pursued  with  an  earnestness 
and  courage  which  his  later  achievements 
have  abundantly  rewarded.  In  1862 — 
then  a  youth  of  eighteen — he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  opened  an  office  at 
Williamsport,  Indiana.  The  sincerity  of 
his  character  and  the  thoroughness  of  his 
work  quickly  won  for  the  young  attorney 
the  confidence  of  the  community,  and  his 
practice  grew  rapidly  and  steadily  until 
he  had  outstripped  all  his  brother  law- 
yers of  that  section  in  the  race  for  suc- 
cess. At  length  Williamsport  had  come 
to  be  only  the  center  of  his  legal  opera- 
tions; for  so  wide  had  grown  his  reputa- 
tion for  skill  in  the  management  of  diffi- 
cult cases  that  his  sphere  of  action  was 
extended  to  include  various  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Courts  in  that  part  of  the  State.  The 
weighty  character  of  the  cases  in  which 
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he  was  retained  brought  him,  of  neces- 
sity, frequently  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  Indeed,  at  the  time  of  his  election 
to  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Indiana,  in  1892, 
its  records  showed  a  large  number  of 
cases  in  which  he  had  participated  than 
could  be  claimed  by  any  other  of  its 
judges.  During  bis  professional  career 
bis  practice  has  been  largely  of  the  char- 
acter involving  legal  subtleties,  which  his 
naturally  analytical  mind  has  become 
adept  in  elucidating;  and  his  judgment  is 
regarded  as  highly  authoritative  on  all 
points  requiring  nice  discrimination.  For 
many  years  Judge  McCabe  has  been  prom- 
inently identified  with  the  interests  of 
the  Democratic  party,  and  has  always 
been  most  loyal  in  his  allegiance  to  its 
tenets.  In  the  councils  of  that  party  his 
support  is  sought  and  relied  upon,  for  he 
is  known  to  be  one  whose  opinions  are 
based  on  a  thorough  and  unbiased  study 
of  Democratic  history  and  principles.  In 
discussion  his  language  is  simple  and  his 
manner  unstudied,  yet  his  words  are 
fraught  with  the  eloquence  which  springs 
from  earnest  conviction  and  generous 
sentiment.  Twice  he  has  been  honored 
by  his  party  with  a  nomination  to  repre- 
sent it  in  Congress.  In  1890  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  of  Indiana  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  National  Democratic  Conven- 
tion held  at  Chicago;  and  as  representa- 
tive for  his  State  on  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  he  assisted  in  drawing  up  the 
declaration  of  principles  destined  to  be 
given  prestige  and  permanence  by  Bryan 
in  his  famous  campaign.    Whether  in  bis 


legal  or  political  capacity,  his  fearless 
integrity  and  hearty  cordiality  have  won 
for  Judge  McCabe  the  reaped  and  good- 
will of  opponents  as  well  as  of  sympathiz- 
ers. In  a  word,  Judge  McCabe  has  gained 
success  and  distinction,  not  because  he 
sought  them,  but  inevitably,  through  the 
native  nobility  and  foree  of  his  person- 
ality. In  185:>  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Serena  Van  Oleve.  of  Crawfordsville,  In- 
diana. Of  their  issue  three  children  are 
living — two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Both  the 
sons,  like  their  father,  have  espoused  the 
cause  of  legal  equity,  and  are  now  prac- 
tising attorneys. 


CHARLES   WHITE. 


Rev.  Charles  White,  D.  D.,  was  born 
at  Randolph,  Massachusetts,  December 
28,  1795.  The  family  trace  their  lineage 
directly  to  the  Whites  who  came  to 
America  in  the  Mayflower.  Charles 
White  fitted  for  college  in  Randolph, 
Vermont,  under  Rev.  Rufus  Nutting.  He 
entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1817  and 
graduated  in  1821  in  bis  twenty-sixth 
year  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class. 
He  took  bis  theological  course  at  An- 
dover,  graduating  in  1824,  and  was  mar- 
ried in  1825  to  Martha  Ellsworth  Carter, 
daughter  of  Ezra  Carter,  the  first  precep- 
tor of  the  academy  at  Peacham,  Vermont, 
the  Caledonia  Grammar  School.  To  them 
were  born  ten  children.  Mr.  White  was 
settled  for  four  years  at  Thetford.  Ver- 
mont, as  colleague  pastor  with  his  step- 
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father,  Rev.  Asa  Burton,  D.  D.,  celebrated 
in  his  day  as  a  theological  teacher,  and 
as  the  author  of  what  is  called  the  '"Taste 
Scheme"  in  theology.  Charles  White 
was  in  1S2!)  thence  called  to  the  Presby- 
terian church  of  Cazenovia,  New  York, 
where  he  remained  three  years.  He  was 
then  called  to  Oswego.  New  York,  where 
he  accomplished  a  highly  useful  and  suc- 
cessful ministry,  remaining  there  until  he 
went  west  in  1841.  He  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  from  Union  College  in  1840. 
A  member  of  his  family  writes  of  him  at 
that  period:  "I,  who  know  him  most  per- 
fectly, am  constrained  to  declare  that  I 
never  knew  anyone  to  walk  so  closely 
with  God  as  he  did.  To  number  his  vir- 
tues is  to  give  an  epitome  of  his  life, 
which  was  nothing  else  but  a  progress 
from  one  degree  of  virtue  to  another.  His 
example  was  more  instructive  than  the 
best  rules  of  the  moralists.  He  had  a 
sweet  courtesy  toward  the  poor  and  often 
employed  many  spare  hours  with  them. 
His  mind  was  ardent,  his  temper  serene, 
his  affections  warm  and  benevolent  and 
his  character  shone  with  the  angelic 
light  of  pure  disinterestedness  and  cheer- 
ful piety.  Religion  was  not  for  him  a 
tiling  set  apart  for  occasional  use— it  was 
the  vivifying  principle  of  his  existence,  it 
guided  every  feeling,  was  blended  with 
every  thought  and  passed  into  every  ac- 
tion." The  church  and  congregation 
were  deeply  attached  to  their  pas- 
tor and  his  family,  and  it  was  with 
sad  hearts  that  they  consented  to 
let     them     go.      A    beautiful    poem    was 


written  by  Nathaniel  P.  Willis,  express- 
ing the  great  affection  and  sorrow  felt  by 
all  who  knew  him.  In  1841,  after  a  jour- 
ney of  three  weeks,  Dr.  White,  with  his 
six  children  and  aged  mother,  reached 
Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  to  take  the 
presidency  of  Wabash  College.  Here  he 
spent  the  remaining  twenty  years  of  his 
life,  which  was  instantaneously  closed  by 
a  fit  of  apoplexy  while  alone  in  his  study, 
October  29.  1861.  Dr.  White  entered  upon 
his  public  career  at  a  somewhat  advanced 
period  of  life,  beginning  in  his  thirtieth 
year,  and  closed  it  at  the  very  beginning 
of  old  age,  in  his  sixty-seventh,  so  that 
the  active  period  of  his  life  was  but  about 
thirty-seven  years.  But  these  years  were 
filled  to  the  brim  with  useful  deeds,  and 
his  life,  if  estimated  by  what  he  accom- 
plished, was  a  complete  success.  Though 
shorter  in  years  than  the  lives  of  many 
of  the  servants  of  the  church,  it  was 
longer  in  deeds.  While  in  the  active 
duties  of  the  ministry,  he  was  uniformly 
successful  and  highly  acceptable  both  as 
a  pastor  and  preacher.  At  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  his  church  at  Cazenovia, 
recently  held,  the  following  tribute  was 
offered  to  his  memory:  "Dr.  White  was 
as  gracious  and  winning  as  the  beloved 
apostle  John.  The  church,  the  Sunday- 
school  and  the  families  of  the  parish  felt 
the  charm  of  his  gentle  and  winning  per- 
sonality. He  was  then  in  the  vigor  of 
early  manhood,  full  of  ardor  for  his  work, 
full  of  love  for  his  church.  Children  were 
attracted,  and  the  same  graces  that  win 
children,  win  parents.    And  so  it  was  not 
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astonishing  that  his  ministry  was  blessed 
with  a  pentecostal  revival.  On  one  Sun- 
day sixty  young  persons  stood  up  before 
the  pulpit  to  assent  to  the  articles  of  faith 
read  by  their  dear  pastor,  an  inspiring 
and  memorable  occasion."  But  the  event 
that  made  Dr.  White  just  what  ho  was, 
was  his  call  to  the  presidency  of  Wabash 
College.  From  that  hour  his  life  came 
under  the  power  of  one  great  purpose; 
and  his  ability,  influence  and  reputation 
ever  after  constantly  and  rapidly  aug- 
mented. This  last  position  was  alike 
suited  to  his  tastes  and  his  talents.  And 
it  was  his  absorbing  ambition  to  make 
this  college  first  in  character  and  reputa- 
tion in  the  West,  and  thus  to  bring  this 
entire  section  of  country  under  tribute 
to  himself,  for  a  higher  educational  stand- 
ard and  a  more  completely  qualified 
Christian  ministry  than  it  had  hitherto 
enjoyed.  In  the  judgment  of  many,  his  ef- 
forts were  not  unsuccessful.  The  growth 
of  the  college  was  constant  and  healthful 
and  all  its  facilities  for  imparting  a  lib- 
eral and  thorough  education  were  much 
increased.  A  large  proportion  of  the  min- 
istry of  the  State  of  Indiana  at  the  time 
of  his  death  had  been  educated  within 
the  walls  of  Wabash  College  and  under 
Dr.  White's  personal  instruction.  He  had 
made  himself  very  widely  and  favorably 
known,  especially  throughout  the  West, 
and  there  were  few  in  that  part  of  the 
country  whose  influence  was  so  strong 
and  whose  reputation  was  so  high.  His 
influence  over  the  college  students  was 
also  exceedingly  strong,  and  in  their  es- 


timation he  scarcely  had  a  superior.  Few 
presidents  have  had  the  same  power  of 
inspiring  the  minds  of  the  students  with 
confidence.  Dr.  White  was  a  man  of  the 
most  severe  application  and  untiring  in- 
dustry. In  his  estimation  every  moment 
possessed  a  value  higher  than  gold.  And 
here  was  the  secret  of  his  success.  This 
it  was  that  earned  him  his  influence,  his 
power  and  his  reputation.  This  it  was 
that  gave  him  his  scholarly  finish  and  the 
utmost  development  of  which  his  mind 
was  capable.  He  had  no  latent  or  unde- 
veloped power  in  him.  He  never  entered 
the  pulpit  except  with  the  highest  pro- 
duct of  the  most  careful  and  earnest 
labor.  His  style  possessed  the  most  per- 
fect finish  that  his  talent  and  culture 
could  impart.  His  delivery  was  fervent 
and  impassioned,  his  enunciation  clear, 
distinct  and  emphatic,  his  manner  digni- 
fied, solemn  and  impressive.  He  was  with 
most  a  favorite,  and  with  some  the  beau 
ideal  of  a  preacher.  He  produced  the 
conviction  of  possessing  a  sincere  and 
high-toned  piety.  His  social  manners 
were  courteous  and  affable;  he  did  not 
care  for  large  parties,  but  he  had  a  keen 
relish  for  social  intercourse  and  a  thor- 
ough appreciation  of  a  good  story.  His 
conversation  was  distinguished  for  cheer- 
fulness, animation  and  intelligence.  He 
was  eminently  and  uniformly  courteous 
and  therefore  seldom  made  a  mistake, 
lie  gave  his  opinion  only  when  his  mind 
was  thoroughly  made  up,  and  then  he  sel- 
dom changed.  Hence  he  possessed  great 
decision   of  character;   and  the  students 
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well  understood  that  when  Dr.  White's 
decision  caine,  there  could  be  no  appeal. 
This  gave  him  great  success  as  a  college 
disciplinarian.  All  who  came  under  his 
instruction  loved  and  honored  him.  He 
so  completely  disarmed  prejudice  and  in- 
spired such  undoubting  confidence  in  his 
wisdom  and  candor,  that  he  easily  be- 
came in  the  character  of  the  student,  one 
of  its  most  indelible  controlling  and 
formative  elements.  So  that,  though 
dead,  Dr.  White  still  lives — and  for  a  long 
time  will  live,  multiplied,  translated  and 
illustrated  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in 
the  character  of  all  those  who  have  been 
educated  by  him.  His  influence  upon  this 
western  country  will  not  soon  die.  Death 
came  suddenly,  but  found  him  ready — 
his  work  was  done.  His  character  was 
fully  developed  and  fixed  and  could  not 
have  been  changed  by  additional  years. 
His  intellectual  stature  could  not  have 
been  increased  by  a  single  cubit.  He  had 
reached  his  zenith,  and  it  was  fitting  that 
at  that  elevation  he  should  step  into 
glory.  His  decease  seemed  not  so  much 
death  as  a  translation.  He  had  once  with 
equal  piety  and  eloquence  said,  "My  high 
est  ambition  will  have  been  reached,  if 
upon  my  tombstone  shall  be  written  the 
words,  'Enoch  walked  with  God  and  was 
not,  for  God  took  him.'  "  For  many  long 
years  he  had,  like  Enoch,  walked  with 
God,  and  at  the  moment  when  God  took 
him,  he  was  in  a  peculiarly  near  and  inti 
mate  fellowship,  for  he  was  writing  a 
description  of  death  as  seen  by  the  eye  of 
Faith.  And  it  sounds  like  the  language  of 


one  who  had  already  passed  the  Jordan, 
and  was  giving  vent  to  his  own  raptur- 
ous experiences  amid  the  glories  of  the 
better  land.  We  quote  but  one  or  two 
sentences  of  this  sermon,  left  lying  un- 
finished upon  his  desk:  '"The  Christian 
faith  assures  him  that  at  death  he  lan- 
guishes into  life,  and  in  joyous  exultation 
exclaims,  'I  live!  I  am  released  from  a 
community  of  the  dead!  This  is  my  birth ! 
I  had  never  lived  before!  Now  I  live!'" 
Scarcely  was  the  pen  dry  that  traced 
these  words,  when  the  spirit  of  the  writer 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  joys  he  had  so 
vividly  described.  A  few  moments  after 
a  member  of  his  family,  coming  into  his 
room,  found  him  lying  lifeless.  Before 
him  in  that  last  moment  was  the  picture 
of  the  one  he  mourned,  and  all  who  en 
tered  the  sacred  room  felt  that  Heaven 
had  seen  the  longing  look,  and  in  pity 
had  changed  the  sadness  of  bereavement 
to  the  joy  of  an  eternal  reunion. 


DANIEL  W.  HOWE. 

Hon.  Daniel  Wait  Howe  is  descended 
from  New  England  stock,  his  ancestry 
running  back  for  seven  generations  to 
John  Howe,  who.  about  1638,  was  num- 
bered aimong  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Sud- 
bury, Massachusetts,  and  twenty  years 
later  earned  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  to  settle  in  Marlborough,  Massa- 
chusetts. Here  was  born  his  son, 
Thomas  Howe,  who  became  a  conspicu- 
ous figure    as  colonel  in    King    Philip's 
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War.  Jonathan  Howe,  also  bom  in  Marl- 
borough, was  the  son  of  Colonel  Thomas 
Howe  and  father  of  Captain  Eliakim 
Howe,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Henni- 
ker,  New  Hampshire.  The  next  genea- 
logical step  brings  us  to  Revolutionary 
times  and  to  Otis  Howe,  of  Hillsborough, 
New  Hampshire,  who  belonged  to  the 
militia  of  his  native  State;  and,  serving 
in  the  War  of  1X12  we  find  his  son.  Cap- 
tain Nathan  Howe,  of  Cattaraugus  coun- 
ty. New  York.  This  Captain  Nathan  Howe 
was  the  father  of  Daniel  Haven  Howe  and 
grandfather  of  Daniel  Wait  Howe.  Dan- 
iel Haven  Howe  married  Lucy  Hicks,  and 
to  them  was  born,  on  October  24,  1839.  at 
Patriot,  Switzerland  county,  Indiana,  the 
subject  of  our  sketch.  In  1850  Daniel 
Wait  Howe  moved  from  Patriot  to  Frank- 
lin, Indiana.  He  attended  the  Franklin 
College,  graduating  from  that  institution 
in  1857.  Four  years  later,  when  our  Civil 
War  broke  out,  he  was  among  the  first  to 
enlist,  in  Company  H,  Seventh  Indiana 
Volunteers.  With  this  company  he  was 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  Carrick's  Ford; 
and  subsequently,  as  lieutenant  and  then 
as  captain  of  Company  I,  Seventy-ninth 
Indiana  Volunteers,  he  was  in  the  battles 
of  Stone  River,  Chickamauga  and  Mis- 
sionary Ridge.  He  also,  during  the  At- 
lanta campaign,  fought  in  several  battles 
under  General  Sherman.  On  June  23, 
18G4,  while  in  active  service  at  Kenesaw 
Mountain,  Georgia,  he  received  a  serious 
wound,  in  consequence  of  which  he  ob- 
tained an  honorable  discharge  on  Novem- 
ber 10,  following.     Shortly  afterward  he 


entered  upon  the  study  of  law,  and  grad- 
uated from  the  Law  School  of  Albany, 
New  York,  in  1867.  He  then  returned  to 
Franklin,  Indiana,  and  opened  an  office 
for  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1873 
he  removed  to  Indianapolis,  continuing 
his  practice  in  his  new  location,  and  three 
years  later  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Superior  Court.  To  this 
honorable  position  he  was  repeatedly  re- 
elected. In  November,  1890,  however,  he 
retired  from  the  bench  and  resumed  his 
duties  as  a  lawyer.  While  in  practice  at 
Franklin  he  held  the  positions  of  city  at- 
torney and  circuit  prosecuting  attorney; 
and  his  residence  there  was  signalized 
also  by  his  marriage  to  Inez  Hamilton, 
daughter  of  Robert  A.  and  Susan  Hamil- 
ton, of  Decatur  county,  Indiana,  three 
children  resulting  from  their  union, — 
Ruth,  Lucy  and  Susan.  Judge  Howe  is 
one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Indiana 
Historical  Society,  and  the  various  pub- 
lications of  that  society  contain  papers 
contributed  by  hiim.  The  following  trib- 
ute to  Judge  Howe,  in  both  his  private 
and  professional  characters,  is  quoted 
from  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  In- 
dianapolis, who  lias  had  a  long-standing 
acquaintance  with  him,  having  often  met 
him,  now  as  ally,  now  as  adversary,  in 
the  legal  arena,  and  having  tried  cas<  a 
before  him  when  on  the  bench  of  I  lie 
Marion  Superior  Court: 

"Judge  Howe  is  one  of  the  most  genial 
and  kindly  of  men.  very  strongly  attached 
to  his  friends  and  helpful  to  them  on 
every  opportunity.  He  is  a  devoted  sou. 
husband  and  father,  and  his  private  life 
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in  all  relations  is  admirable.  As  a  law- 
yer he  is  laborious  and  exhaustive  in  the 
preparation  of  his  cases.  He  never  en- 
ters the  trial  of  a  case  without  knowing- 
all  that  could  be  said  or  done  in  favor  of 
his  client,  and  without  having  carefully 
considered  all  that  might  be  said  or 
done  against  his  client.  As  a  result,  his 
life  at  the  bar  has  been  signally  success 
ful.  His  briefs  on  cases  in  the  Supreme 
Court  are  learned  and  lawyer-like,  and, 
as  shown  by  reports,  were  convincing  to 
the  Court.  During  the  fourteen  years  in 
which  he  served  as  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court,  he  showed  that  he  had  the  judicial 
faculty  in  the  highest  degree.  He  was 
calm,  Ann  and  deliberate,  and  without 
shadow  of  bias  tow7ard  either  party.  He 
required  attorneys  practising  before  him 
to  be  courteous  to  the  Court,  to  oppos- 
ing counsel  and  to  witnesses.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  judge  ever  sat  at  nisi  prius 
during  so  long  a  period  and  had  so  few 
of  his  rulings  reversed  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  retirement  from  the  bench 
was  very  greatly  regretted  by  the  bar,  as 
it  is  not  often  that  a  lawyer  of  his  ability 
can  be  induced  to  accept  a  judicial  posi- 
tion at  the  unsatisfactory  salary  attached 
to  the  office.  Since  his  return  to  the  bar, 
with  his  professional  life  enriched  by  his 
experience  on  the  bench,  he  has  had  a 
large  and  satisfactory  clientele.  A  liti- 
gant whose  interests  are  intrusted  to  his 
care  is  safe  in  the  feeling  that  he  will 
prevail  if  his  case  is  one  worthy  of  suc- 
cess under  the  law  and  the  facts." 


JEFFERSON    H.    CLAYPOOL. 

Jefferson  H.  Olaypool  was  born  at 
Connersville.  Indiana,  August  15.  1856, 
and  is  the  only  son  of  Hon.  P>.  F.  Claypool, 
of  whom  an  extended  sketch  appears  in 
tliis  work.  He  is  of  the  third  generation 
of  (he  Claypool  family  to  attain  promi- 
nence in  his  native  Stale.  His  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Jefferson  Helm, 


of  Rushville,  Indiana,  who  was  one  of  the 
early  physicians  of  the  State  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
LS52,  and  later  State  Senator  from  Rush 
county.  She  was  a  woman  of  unusual 
refinement  and  culture,  and  contributed 
much  to  the  intellectual  development  of 
her  family.  He  spent  four  years  at  Miami 
University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  and  one  year  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  at  Charlottes- 
ville. At  the  age  of  twenty  he  began  the 
study  of  the  law  in  his  father's  office, 
and  after  two  years  of  careful  prepara- 
tion, began  the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  Connersville  in  partnership  with  his 
father,  and  continued  that  association 
until  the  death  of  the  latter  in  188S.  The 
Aim  did  a  large  and  lucrative  business 
in  eastern  Indiana,  and  became  favorably 
known  throughout  the  State.  Mr.  Clay- 
pool was  elected  to  the  Indiana  House  of 
Representatives  in  1888  and  again  in  181)11 
as  a  Republican,  from  Fayette  and  Henry 
counties.  In  the  Legislature  he  served  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  at 
the  close  of  his  second  term  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  valuable  and  use- 
ful members  of  the  House.  In  1893  he 
married  Mary  Buckner  Ross,  only  child 
of  Major  J.  W.  Ross  of  Connersville,  and 
immediately  moved  to  Indianapolis.  They 
have  one  child,  a  son,  Benjamin  F.  Clay- 
pool, born  in  1894.  Since  his  removal  to 
the  State  Capital,  Mr.  Claypool  has  not 
been  active  in  his  profession,  devoting  his 
time  largely  to  his  extensive  fanning  in- 
terests and  other  business  connections. 
He   is   a    director   in  the   First   National 
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Bank  of  Connersville,  and  stockholder  in 
a  number  of  other  corporations,  to  all 
of  which  he  gives  personal  attention. 
Like  his  father,  Mr.  Claypool  has  always 
been  active  in  Republican  politics,  and 
on  account  of  his  conservatism  and  ex- 
cellent judgment,  is  frequently  called 
into  the  highest  councils  of  his  party  in 
State  politics  when  important  matters  of 
policy  are  to  be  determined.  In  1898  he 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Elec- 
tion Commissioners.  He  is  a  fluent  talker 
and  a  particularly  clear  and  forceful 
writer  on  political  and  economic  ques- 
tions, having  contributed  many  articles 
to  the  public  press  during  the  past  ten 
years.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Delta  Kap- 
pa Epsilon  college  fraternity,  but  is  not 
a  member  of  anv  other  secret  order. 


SAMUEL  P.  OYLER. 

Col.  Samuel  Petitt  Oyler,  son  of  Samuel 
and  Sophia  (Rabson)  Oyler,  was  born 
August  20,  1810,  in  Hawkhurst,  Sussex 
county,  England.  His  father  was  a  farm- 
er and  freeholder.  Colonel  Oyler's  early 
life  was  passed  principally  in  London.  He 
attended  school  there  and  in  Westmin- 
ster. In  1834  he  came  with  his  father  to 
the  United  States,  locating  first  at  Roch- 
ester, New  York,  and  afterwards,  in  1841, 
in  Tippecanoe  county,  Indiana.  He  stud- 
ied theology  and  for  several  years  was 
a  minister  of  the  Universalist  denomina- 
tion. In  1850  he  moved  to  Franklin,  In- 
diana, and  began  the  study  of  law  with 


Hon.  Gilderoy  Hicks,  and  was  subsequent- 
ly admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme 
and  Federal  courts  of  Indiana.  Imme- 
diately after  the  commencement  of  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion  he  entered  the 
Federal  service,  serving  as  major  of  the 
Seventh  Indiana  Volunteers  in  the  three 
months'  service  of  that  regiment,  during 
which  time  he  participated  in  the  battles 
of  Philippi  and  Carricks  Ford.  He  again 
entered  the  service  as  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  Seventy-ninth  Indiana  Volunteers 
— serving  in  that  capacity  from  August, 
1862,  to  October,  1864,  and  participating 
in  the  battles  of  Chickamauga,  Mission- 
ary Ridge,  and  the  battles  of  Sherman's 
Atlanta  campaign.  He  resigned  on  ac- 
count of  physical  disability  in  October, 
1864,  and  returning  home  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  prom- 
inent in  politics  in  Indiana,  being  one  of 
the  delegates  to  the  National  Republican 
Convention  in  1860,  and  a  delegate  and 
member  of  the  platform  committee  of 
the  Soldiers'  Convention  in  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1860,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Indiana  State  Senate  from  1864  to 
1868.  He  was  also  prominent  in  civil  life, 
having  held  the  offices  of  prosecuting  at- 
torney, mayor  of  the  city  of  Franklin, 
and  Circuit  Judge.  He  was  also  promi- 
nent in  the  Odd  Fellows  and  Knights  of 
Pythias  organizations  of  Indiana,  hold- 
ing at  different  periods  the  highest  offi- 
ces in  each.  In  187?.  lie  was  elected  Grand 
Chancellor  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and 
afterwards  represented  the  order  as  rep- 
resented  in    the   Supreme   Lodge   of  the 
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World.  He  was  Grand  Master  of  the 
Odd  Fellows  in  1882-3,  and  Grand  Rep- 
resentative in  1884-5.  Colonel  Oyler  was 
emphatically  a  self-made  man — laboring 
as  a  plasterer  to  support  his  family  while 
he  was  acquiring  a  legal  education,  and 
building  almost  entirely  with  his  own 
hands  the  house  which  he  first  owned  in 
Franklin.  He  was  fearless  and  outspo- 
ken, a  fluent  speaker  and  ready  debater, 
and  of  great  power  as  an  advocate.  He 
was  respected  by  all  who  knew  him  as  a 
man  of  unflinching  integrity,  who  could 
neither  be  awed  nor  tempted  to  yield  his 
convictions  of  right.  He  was  esteemed 
by  the  younger  men  of  the  community, 
and  especially  by  the  younger  members 
of  the  bar,  for  his  readiness  to  help  them, 
and  by  the  poor  he  was  universally  loved 
for  his  many  acts  of  charity.  Colonel 
Oyler  was  twice  married;  first  in  1845  to 
widow  Julia  (Harris)  Wooding,  who  died 
in  1847.  In  1848  he  married  widow  Lucy 
i  Hicks)  Howe,  who  survives  him.  He  died 
at  Franklin,  Indiana,  September  6,  1898. 
His  tombstone  is  strikingly  indicative  of 
the  plain  and  simple  but  strong  and 
sturdy  character  of  the  man.  It  is  a 
rough  square  stone  upon  which  is  carved 
a  cross  with  only  this  inscription:  "In  hoc 
signo  vinc.es." 


HENRY   SCHNULL. 

Henry  Schnull  was  born  in  Westphalia, 
Germany,  December  20, 1833,  and  is  a  son 
of    Frederick   W.   and   Wilhelma    (Bier- 


mann)  Schnull.  F.  W.  Schnull,  who  was 
a  merchant  and  agriculturist,  inherited 
a  grocery,  provision  and  grain  business, 
with  considerable  real  estate,  from  his 
father,  Anton  W.  Schnull.  For  more  than 
one  hundred  years  the  firm  of  Frederick 
W.  Schnull  was  in  existence,  and  did  an 
extensive  business  in  exporting  Westpha- 
lia hams  to  America,  and  also  had  a  good 
local  trade  in  grain.  Frederick  W.  was 
only  nineteen  years  old  when  his  father 
died,  and  not  having  completed  his  col- 
lege education,  he  was  entirely  inexperi- 
enced in  business  affairs  and  consequently 
met  with  heavy  losses  duriug  his  short 
business  career.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine,  and  when  the  estate  was 
finally  settled  the  sons  found  that  hence- 
forth they  would  be  obliged  to  depend 
upon  their  own  resources.  When  their 
mother  died  in  1848  they  determined  to 
seek  their  fortunes  in  America.  The 
elder  brother,  Augustus,  came  to  America 
first,  and  located  in  Indiana  in  1840. 
Henry  attended  the  common  schools  of 
his  native  town  until  he  was  seventeen 
years  of  age,  when  he  also  came  to  Am- 
erica, and  soon  found  employment  at 
Indianapolis.  At  this  time  his  brother 
Augustus  had  become  established  in  a 
fair  business,  buying  produce  from  farm 
ers  and  shipping  from  Madison,  Indiana, 
to  the  New  Orleans  market  by  steamboat. 
Henry  was  employed  in  a  grocery  store 
in  Indianapolis,  and  in  the  course  of  three 
years  he  went  into  business  for  himself. 
He  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  F.  F. 
Bush,  to  engage  in  the  retail  grocery  bus- 
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iness,  the  firm  name  being  Schnull  & 
Rush.  Their  first  location  was  on  East 
Washington  street,  between  East  and 
Liberty  streets.  This  small  business  es- 
tablished in  1855  was  the  foundation  of 
the  present  extensive  wholesale  grocery 
house  of  Schnull  and  Company.  In  1856 
Augustus  Schnull  bought  Mr.  Rush's  in- 
terest in  the  business  and  the  firm  name 
was  changed  to  A.  and  H.  Schnull.  The 
trade  of  this  concern  increased  steadily 
and  besides  retailing  groceries,  they 
bought  produce,  poultry  and  eggs  for 
shipment  to  New  Orleans  and  other  mar- 
kets. In  1858  their  business  had  in- 
creased so  that  they  were  warranted  in 
removing  to  more  extensive  quarters  at 
the  corner  of  Washington  and  Delaware 
streets,  after  which  they  discontinued 
the  retail  department,  confining  them- 
selves to  the  wholesale  grocery  trade.  In 
1802  they  erected  a  large  building  at  the 
corner  of  Meridian  and  Maryland  streets, 
which  they  occupied  until  January  1, 
1865.  The  brothers  then  sold  their  busi- 
ness to  a  firm  which  was  organized  under 
the  name  of  Grassland,  McGuire  &  Co. 
Augustus  Schnull  returned  to  Germany 
soon  after  on  a  pleasure  trip,  and  upon 
visiting  his  native  place  he  became  so  at- 
tached to  the  home  of  his  childhood,  that 
the  following  year  he  settled  there  per- 
manently with  his  family.  In  the  spring 
of  1866  Mr.  Henry  Schnull  joined  with 
the  late  David  Macy  and  Volney  T. 
Malott  in  organizing  the  Merchants'  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Indianapolis,  and  Mr. 
Schnull  was  elected  the  first  president  of 


this  institution.  He  served  in  this  capa- 
city for  three  years,  but  not  finding  bank- 
ing as  congenial  to  his  tastes  as  the  gro- 
cery business,  he  then  joined  Mr.  Henry 
Severin  in  the  organization  of  the  whole- 
sale grocery  house  of  Severin,  Schnull  & 
Company.  He  sold  his  stock  in  the  Mer- 
chant's National  Bank  to  Messrs.  New- 
man and  Carey,  and  he  then  became  in- 
terested in  various  other  commercial  and 
manufacturing  enterprises,  among  which 
were  the  Eagle  Machine  Works  and  the 
Indianapolis  Cotton  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. January  1,  1872,  Mr.  SchnulFs 
health  failing,  as  the  result  of  overwork, 
he  sold  his  interest  in  the  grocery  busi- 
ness to  Mr.  Frederick  Ostermeyer,  the 
firm  becoming  Severin,  Ostermeyer  & 
Company,  which  still  continues.  Mr. 
Schnull  gradually  disposed  of  all  his  in- 
terests in  mercantile  lines,  and  made  in- 
vestments in  valuable  real  estate  in  the 
city  of  Indianapolis,  among  his  purchases 
being  the  Occidental  Hotel  property, 
which  he  acquired  in  1872.  His  health 
having  in  the  meantime  improved,  in  1877 
he  resumed  the  wholesale  grocery  busi- 
ness, first  on  his  own  account  under  the 
firm  name  of  Schnull  &  Company.  A 
year  later  Mr.  William  A.  Krag  acquired 
an  interest  in  the  business,  and  the  firm 
name  was  changed  to  Schnull  &  Krag, 
and  so  continued  until  1887.  When  Mr. 
Henry  Schnull  retired  and  went  to  Eu- 
rope for  rest  and  recreation,  his  son  Gus 
tave  A.,  who  had  been  in  the  employ  of 
the  concern  several  years,  took  charge  of 
his  father's  interests.    This  continued  for 
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about  two  years,  when  the  business  not 
haying  proved  successful,  Mr.  Schnull 
senior,  having  returned  from  Europe, 
joined  his  son,  taking  Mr.  Krag's  place  in 
the  firm  and  the  original  name,  Schnull 
&  Company,  was  resumed.  About  two 
years  later,  two  valued  employees,  Will- 
iam J.  Griffin  and  his  brother,  George  G. 
Griffin,  were  given  an  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness, the  firm  name  remaining  the  same. 
In  1850  Mr.  Schnull  was  married  to  Miss 
Matilda  Schramm,  a  native  of  Hancock 
county,  Indiana.  Her  father,  Jacob 
Schramm,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  that 
county,  having  come  from  Germany  and 
settled  there  in  1835,  where  he  followed 
farming.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schnull  have 
been  born  four  children,  three  daughters 
and  one  son.  The  eldest  daughter,  Emma, 
is  the  wife  of  Clemens  Vonnegut,  Jr.,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  hardware  firm  of  Cle- 
mens Vonnegut,  and  president  of  the 
Indianapolis  Coffin  Company.  The  second 
daughter  married  Bernard  Vonnegut,  a 
brother  of  Clemens,  who  is  a  well-known 
architect  of  Indianapolis.  The  third 
daughter  is  the  wife  of  J.  George  Mueller, 
who  is  the  senior  partner  in  the  Indian- 
apolis Drug  Company.  The  son,  Gustave 
A.  Schnull,  now  takes  the  active  manage- 
ment of  the  large  and  increasing  business 
of  Schnull  &  Company.  Henry  Schnull 
is  one  of  the  originators  of  the  German 
House,  one  of  the  leading  German  clubs 
of  the  West,  organized  in  1892.  This 
beautiful  building  is  the  home  of  the 
three  leading  German  societies  of  Indian- 
apolis: I  lie  Socialer  Turn  Verein,  the  Mu- 


sik  Verein,  and  the  Deutsche  Club.  The 
building  was  erected  and  is  owned  by  the 
stockholders  of  the  Deutsche  Turn  Verein 
Stock  Association,  of  which  Mr.  Herman 
Lieber  is  president.  The  Association  of 
the  German  House,  as  it  is  called,  has 
now  a  membership  of  over  eight  hundred, 
which  is  still  increasing,  and  more  than 
half  the  members  are  of  American  birth 
Mr.  Schnull  is  a  Republican  of  the  type 
who  have  been  called  Mugwumps.  He  is 
a  friend  and  great  admirer  of  Carl 
Schurz.  Mr.  Schnull  is  not  a  member  of 
any  church  or  of  any  secret  society.  One 
of  the  leading  business  men  of  Indianapo- 
lis, who  has  known  him  intimately  for 
many  years,  says:  "Henry  Schnull  is  re- 
garded in  this  community  as  one  of  the 
substantial  citizens  of  Indianapolis,  not 
only  for  the  success  that  he  has  attained 
in  business,  but  for  his  sterling  qualities 
as  an  upright  citizen.  Although  he  has 
never  been  active  in  any  political  party, 
and  has  never  been  a  candidate  for  office, 
yet  he  takes  a  lively  interest  in  all  public 
affairs.  Whenever  his  fellow  citizens 
need  a  man  for  any  public  service,  not 
as  a  figure  head,  but  as  a  worker  in  the 
ranks,  Henry  Schnull  can  always  be  de- 
pended upon  to  do  his  duty  faithfully  and 
to  the  utmost." 


WILLIS  C.  VAJEN. 

Something  of  the  family  history  of  Wil- 
lis C.  Vajen  is  given  in  the  biography  of 
his  father,  John  Henry  Vajen,  which  may 
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be  found  in  another  part  of  this  volume. 
This  sketch,  therefore,  will  devote  itself 
exclusively  to  the  history  of  its  subject's 
life,  which,  although  probably  incomplete 
by  many  years  of  productive  activity,  fur- 
nishes for  present  record  abundant  and 
creditable  data.  Willis  C.  Vajen  was 
born  at  Indianapolis,  October  28,  1851. 
Passing  through  the  grammar  and  high 
schools  of  his  native  city,  he,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  entered  Earlham  College, 
at  Richmond,  Indiana.  His  two  years' 
course  at  this  institution  was  followed  by 
two  years  of  study  at  Wittenburgh  Col- 
lege, Springfield,  Ohio.  His  health  being 
delicate,  foreign  travel  was  then  deemed 
desirable  for  him.  He,  accordingly, 
went  abroad,  and  completed  his  educa- 
tion in  the  Herr  Poppy's  Seminary,  at 
Hamburg,  Germany.  Upon  his  return, 
he  entered  into  business,  choosing  the 
hardware  trade,  in  which  he  had  in  his 
boyhood  been  thoroughly  drilled  by  his 
father  and  developed  great  proficiency. 
He  organized  the  firm  of  Vajen  &  New 
Company,  Incorporated,  of  which  he  was 
the  president.  In  1885  he  purchased  the 
entire  associate  interest,  and  as  sole  pro- 
prietor continued  the  business  for  two 
years.  In  1887,  finding  his  health  too 
strongly  taxed  by  the  commercial  life,  he 
disposed  of  his  establishment  to  Lilly  & 
Stalnaker  and  went  to  California.  Re- 
cuperating in  the  soft  clime  of  the  Pacific, 
he  was  able  to  return  within  a  year,  and 
in  1888  resumed  business,  organizing  the 
Vajen  Real  Estate  Exchange.  This  lie 
operated    successfully    for  a   lime,   then 


abandoned  it  to  associate  himself  with 
Mr.  1'.  II.  Fitzgerald,  constituting  the 
firm  of  Fitzgerald  &  Vajen,  who  were 
recognized  as  the  leading  pension  attor- 
neys in  the  West.  They  were  also  pub- 
lishers of  the  American  Tribune,  the 
great  western  soldiers'  organ.  Mr.  Vajen 
had  charge  of  the  financial  side  of  the 
enterprise,  together  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  paper.  Mr.  Vajen  retired 
from  the  pension  business  in  1893,  and 
has  since  yielded  to  his  genius  for  inven- 
tion, which  is  of  no  common  order.  He 
has  obtained  patents  on  many  practical 
devices,  but  his  greatest  invention,  tin- 
idea  of  which  he  has  cherished  since  he 
was  a  mere  boy  of  ten  years,  the  one 
which  has  given  renown  to  his  name  in 
nearly  every  part  of  the  civilized  world, 
is  that  of  his  smoke  protector  or  helmet, 
manufactured  by  the  Vajen-Bader  Com- 
pany, of  Indianapolis,  of  which  he  is 
president  and  manager.  This  device  is 
simple,  bul  very  complete,  at  once  form- 
ing a  shield  from  bruises  or  burns  and 
supplying  the  fire-fighter  with  a  fresh, 
cool  atmosphere  from  its  reservoir  of  com- 
pressed air,  thus  enabling  him  to  work 
in  comfort  in  the  midst  of  dense  smoke, 
noxious  gases  and  bad  airs  usually  found 
in  mines.  In  view  of  the  awful  devas- 
tation wrought  by  fire  when  uncontrolled, 
cue  cannot  overestimate  the  value  of  an 
invention  which  comprehends  the  redemp- 
tion of  human  life  and  property  from  the 
grasp  of  the  destroying  fiend  Mr.  Vajen 
was  married  August  2!),  lsTfi,  to  Anna 
B.  Claypool,  only  daughter  of  .Mr.  E.  F. 
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Claypool.  Miss  Claypool  was  educated 
in  the  female  seminary  of  Glendale,  Ohio, 
and  at  Lasell,  Massachusetts,  near  Bos- 
ton; and,  as  Mrs.  Vajen,  she  has  accom- 
panied her  husband  on  several  European 
trips.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vajen  have  one 
daughter,  Mary,  and  one  son,  Edward 
Claypool.  Not  only  is  Mr.  Vajen  known 
by  repute  in  the  many  and  diverse  co'un- 
tries  where  his  helmet  is  in  use,  but  those 
countries  are  quite  familiar  to  him,  hav- 
ing traveled  very  extensively,  both  on  the 
American  continent  and  in  the  old  world. 
Yet,  throughout  his  journeyings  he  has 
retained  his  sense  of  citizenship  and  an 
active  interest  in  whatever  pertains  to 
the  welfare  of  the  city  of  his  home.  In- 
dianapolis is  indebted  to  Mr.  Vajen  as 
one  of  the  men  who  greatly  aided  the 
establishing  of  its  first  telephone  ex- 
change. He  was  the  first  to  subscribe 
his  name.  In  politics,  his  convictions  and 
influence  are  on  the  Republican  side;  but 
he  is  quite  free  from  the  ambition  of  the 
office-seeker.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mercial Club  of  Indianapolis,  also  of  the 
Columbia  and  the  German  Clubs.  He  is 
a  Mason  of  the  thirty-second  degree,  a 
member  of  the  Raper  Commandery  No.  1, 
K.  T.,  and  has  long  been  identified  with 
the  Order  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  in  which 
he  has  for  many  years  figured  conspicu- 
ously on  the  official  roster,  being  at  pres- 
ent a  director  of  Murat  Temple.  Through- 
out the  social  realm  of  his  community 
Mr.  Vajen  enjoys  a  popularity  which  is, 
doubtless,  largely  the  effect  of  the  gen- 
erous and  genial  qualities  which  have  at- 


tached to  him  many  friends  in  many 
lands.  In  his  travels  he  has  met  the  great 
fire  fighters  of  the  world,  who  have  shown 
their  great  appreciation  for  himself  as 
well  as  his  new  and  valuable  invention. 
Mr.  Vajen  has  been  elected  the  only  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Asso- 
ciation of  Fire  Chiefs,  and  is  also  an  as- 
sociate member  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chief  Fire  Engineers.  Mr. 
Vajen  is  best  appreciated  by  those  with 
whom  he  has  transacted  the  greatest 
amount  of  business,  and  who  have  re- 
mained to  him  fast  friends,  on  account  of 
his  deep  sense  of  commercial  honor. 


JOHN  A.   BARNARD. 

Although  of  Canadian  birth,  John  Al- 
fred Barnard  comes  of  English  stock  on 
both  sides, — directly  on  that  of  his  moth- 
er, who,  before  her  marriage,  was  Miss 
Gertrude  Agnes  Harvey,  of  Bath,  Eng- 
land. His  father,  John  Fiske  Barnard, 
was  born  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
and  reckons  his  inheritance  of  English 
blood  as  follows:  On  April  10,  1634, 
John  and  Phoebe  Barnard,  with  two  lit- 
tle sons,  John  and  Samuel,  sailed  for  the 
new  world  in  the  ship  Elizabeth.  The 
home  they  had  left  was  in  Dunham,  Eng- 
land, and  they  founded  a  new  home  in 
Watertown,  Massachusetts.  Here  six 
other  children  were  born  to  them.  This 
family  grew  up,  dispersed,  married,  mul- 
tiplied, and  its  descendants  played  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  colonial  affairs.    About 
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1730,  one  member  of  the  original  family, 
Isaac  Barnard,  located  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  and  it  is  from  (his  branch 
of  the  Barnard  family  that  John  Alfred 
is  descended,  his  immediate  progenitors 
having  figured  actively  in  the  Revolution. 
On  the  27th  of  August,  1861,  at  Gren- 
ville,  Quebec,  Canada,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  born.  His  early  education 
was  received  in  the  Gait  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, Gait,  Ontario.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  entered  upon  his  career  as  a  rail- 
road employe,  and  from  that  date,  187S, 
until  the  present  time,  he  has  filled  a  suc- 
cession of  official  positions  ranging  from 
the  humble  duties  of  stenographer  to  the 
responsible  trust  of  general  manager.  His 
first  position  was  in  the  office  of  the  gen- 
eral superintendent,  Kansas  City,  St.  Jos- 
eph &  Council  Bluffs  railroad.  After  this 
he  served  in  a  clerical  capacity  successive- 
ly in  offices  of  general  superintendent,  en- 
gineer, auditor  and  assistant  treasurer. 
Subsequently  he  was  clerk,  first  in  the 
office  of  the  general  manager,  Hannibal 
&  St.  Joseph  railroad,  then  in  the  treas- 
ury department,  Chicago.  Burlington  & 
Quincy  railroad,  at  Chicago.  The  latter 
road  then  appointed  him  assistant  pay- 
master. After  one  year  in  this  post,  he 
entered,  in  1887,  the  purchasing  depart- 
ment of  the  0.  &  M.  R.  R.,  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  In  April,  1889,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  position  of  purchasing  agent  by 
the  same  road.  On  October  1.  1889.  lie 
became  general  manager  of  the  Ohio. 
Indiana  &  Western  railroad.  March  1. 
ISnO,  he  exchanged  this  position  for  that 


of  assistant  general  manager.  Cleveland. 
Cincinnati.  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  railroad. 
In  the  latter  he  remained  until  -Inly  1, 
1891,  since  which  time  he  has  been  the 
general  manager  of  the  Peoria  &  East- 
ern railroad  (Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago &  St.  Louis,  lessee).  In  running  over 
this  ascending  scale  of  success  and  power 
it  is  easy  to  detect  as  its  keynote  (hose 
sterling  qualities  of  integrity  and  faith 
fulness  to  duty,  traits  strongly  charac- 
teristic of  Mr.  Barnard,  whose  true  ring 
imparts  beauty  anil  harmony  to  many 
an  otherwise  prosy  business  life.  In  pol- 
itics Mr.  Barnard  is  Republican;  in  relig- 
ion. Episcopalian.  He  was  married,  on 
April  20,  1800,  to  Miss  Louise  Ingalls, 
whose  father.  Melville  Ezra  Ingalls.  of 
Cincinnati.  Ohio,  is  the  president  of  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati.  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis  railroad.  On  January  15,  ISO:;. 
Mrs.  Barnard  died,  leaving  one  daughter, 
Abide  Ingalls  Barnard,  then  a  child  of 
two  years. 


LEVI  P.  HARLAN. 


The  Harlans  were  originally  English. 
t lie  immediate  ancestors  of  the  American 
side  of  the  family  having,  in  the  year 
1C87,  settled  in  Chester  county.  Penn- 
sylvania, from  which  point  their  descend 
ants,  fruitfully  multiplying,  became  dis 
seininated  through  the  South  and  West. 
In  the  old  Friends'  graveyard  at  Chester. 
Pennsylvania,    the   brothers    George   and 
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Michael  Harlan  have  lain  at  rest  for  more 
than  a  century;  but  their  lineal  descend- 
ants, as  recorded  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  those  descendants,  number 
from  eight  to  ten  thousand.  The  family 
has  been  a  prominent  one  in  the  political 
affairs  of  the  country,  the  Iowa  branch 
having  sent  a  Senator  to  Washington,  the 
Ohio  and  Indiana  branches  furnishing 
several  members  of  Congress,  while  that 
of  Kentucky  produced  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  It  is  from 
the  latter  branch  that  Levi  P.  Harlan  is 
descended,  his  near  progenitors  having 
left  Kentucky  for  Indiana  early  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  and  settled  at  Con- 
nersville.  In  1827  the  family  removed  to 
Marion  county,  where  it  has  since  lived. 
Here  the  father  of  this  subject,  Austin  B. 
Harlan,  was  reared,  and  here  he  met  and 
wedded  Miss  Elizabeth  Lorinda  Conwell, 
who  was  a  native  of  Xenia,  Ohio,  but  who 
early  became  a  resident  of  Marion  county, 
Indiana,  her  family  being  a  well-known 
and  honored  one  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State.  Many  of  the  Conwells  were  minis- 
ters, and  one  member,  Rev.  James  Con- 
well,  was  long  a  resident  of  Laurel,  In- 
diana, where  he  raised  a  numerous  fam- 
ily, whose  superior  abilities  brought  them 
into  prominence  in  the  commercial  and 
social  affairs  of  that  section.  Levi  P.  Har- 
lan was  born  in  Marion  county,  Indiana, 
March  3,  1853.  His  mot  1km-  died  soon 
after  his  birth,  his  father,  who  still  sur- 
vives, continuing  to  live  in  the  old  home- 
stead, now  in  the  family  for  seventy-one 
years.     Here  Levi's  childhood  and  early 


youth  were  passed  in  helping  with  the 
farm  work  and  attending  the  school  of 
the  district.  At  seventeen  he  began  to 
teach,  and  was  for  a  number  of  years  a 
successful  though  youthful  pedagogue. 
For  two  years  young  Harlan  was  a  stu- 
dent at  Butler  University,  then,  in  June, 
1873,  went  to  Chicago  and,  associating 
himself  with  one  of  that  city's  leading 
law  firms — Wilson,  Martin  &  Montgom- 
ery— read  law  for  about  two  years.  He 
then  returned  and  was  elected  at  Indian 
apolis  superintendent  of  schools  for  Mar- 
ion county.  For  ten  years  he  officiated 
in  this  post,  meantime  becoming  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  County  Superintend- 
ents' Association,  of  which  he  was  for  six 
years  secretary.  For  fifteen  years  he  be- 
longed to  the  State  Teachers'  Association, 
in  the  activities  of  which  he  took  a  lead- 
ing part,  being  for  two  years  chairman  of 
its  executive  committee.  He  resigned  his 
office  as  county  superintendent  in  1885 
and  became  cashier  in  the  city  and  Marion 
county  treasurer's  office.  In  1887  he  quit- 
ted this  position  and  spent  the  next  two 
years  in  travel  and  study.  Returning,  he 
entered  into  a  legal  partnership,  the  style 
of  which  was  McCullongh  &  Harlan. 
After  three  years  of  joint  practice  the 
firm  was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Harlan  has 
since  pursued  his  labors  alone,  winning 
a  gratifying  degree  of  financial  success 
and  an  eminence  in  the  profession  which 
is  the  natural  product  of  his  character 
and  abilities.  In  1877  Mr.  Harlan  was 
married  to  Miss  Sarah  L.  McVey,  whose 
family  has  long  been  one  of  affluence  and 
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prominence  in  Marion  county.  For  the 
most  part  the  McVeys  are  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  One,  however, 
James  McVey,  an  uncle  of  .Mrs.  Harlan, 
is  a  Methodist  clergyman,  and  has  been 
several  times  a  member  of  the  State  Leg- 
islature. On  December  30,  1807,  Mrs.  Har- 
lan died,  leaving  five  children:  Horace, 
Ethel,  Clara,  Dayton  and  Loren.  Mr. 
Harlan's  residence  is  situated  on  his  beau- 
tiful farm  just  east  of  Irvington  and  is 
among  the  most  elegant  and  home-like  in 
the  suburbs  of  Indianapolis.  Dwelling 
in  this  retired  and  restful  spot,  surround- 
ed by  their  children  and  by  every  material 
comfort,  with  their  doors  hospitably  open 
to  a  large  and  select  circle  of  friends, 
the  life  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  was  one 
of  almost  ideal  conditions.  Since  the  loss 
of  his  wife,  Mr.  Harlan,  with  his  young 
children,  continues  to  reside  in  the  home, 
which  is  conscientiously  kept  up  in  all  of 
its  appointments,  wearing  as  of  old  the 
inviting  air  familiar  to  the  substantial 
people  of  the  community.  Mi.  Harlan  has 
been  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  politics 
he  is  Democratic,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Marion  county  committee  conducted  the 
campaign  of  1882.  He  does  not  aspire  to 
political  prominence,  and  whatever  of 
preferment  has  come  to  him  has  come 
naturally,  as  to  the  one  best  fitted  for  the 
trust.  Mr.  Harlan's  life  has  been  a  useful 
and  untarnished  one,  ever  reflecting  a 
healthful  and  helpful  influence  upon  the 
lives  of  others. 


JOHN  H.  BARKER. 

John  Henry  Barker,  although  a  native 
of  Indiana,  is  descended  from  New  Eng- 
land ancestors.  His  father.  John  Barker, 
whose  biography  was  published  in  Vol- 
ume I  of  this  work,  belonged  to  an  old 
New  England  family  and  possessed  the 
best  characteristics  of  the  liberalized 
Puritans.  These  are  the  traits  which 
have  long  been  recognized  as  an  import- 
ant factor  in  developing  the  natural  re- 
sources and  conducting  the  business  en- 
terprises of  the  great  West.  He  was 
born  at  Michigan  City,  February  4,  1844, 
and  received  his  early  education  in  the 
common  schools  of  that  town.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen  he  entered  Racine  College, 
at  Racine,  Wisconsin,  where  he  spent  two 
and  a  half  years.  His  taste  for  business 
and  his  eagerness  to  enter  upon  that  sort 
of  a  career  did  not  permit  him  to  finish 
his  college  course.  When  nineteen  years 
of  age  he  secured  his  first  employment 
away  from  home,  as  shipping  clerk  in  the 
sugar  warehouse  of  J.  H.  Dunham,  in  Chi- 
cago. His  second  position  was  in  the 
same  capacity  with  Pollard  &  Doane, 
wholesale  grocers,  of  Chicago.  After  re- 
maining a  year  in  that  situation  he  wenl 
to  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  engaged  in  the 
wholesale  grocery  trade  as  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Smith  &  Barker,  his  partner 
being  LaFayette  Smith.  At  the  end  of 
three  years  he  sold  his  interest  in  Spring 
field  to  LaFayette  Smith  and  Charles 
M.  Hay  and  entered  into  the  same  busi- 
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ness  in  Chicago  with  William  II.  Meeker. 
constituting  the  firm  of  Meeker  &  Barker. 
After  continuing  in  partnership  with  Mr. 
.Meeker  tor  two  years  he  sold  Ins  interest 
in  the  business  and  returned  to  bis  boy- 
hood home  al  Michigan  City  for  a  perma- 
nent residence.  The  manufacturing  firm 
of  Haskell  &  Barker  was  at  this  time 
firmly  established  and  conducting  a  suc- 
cessful business  in  the  manufacture  of 
freight  ears.  The  Barker  member  of  the 
firm  was  the  father  of  John  H.  Barker, 
and  the  hitler  was  at  once  employed  in 
a  clerical  capacity  and  charged  with  the 
supervision  or  inspection  of  materials 
used.  It  was  in  1869  that  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  business  which  has  en- 
gaged  his  time  and  attention  continuously 
for  about  thirty  years.  In  1871  the  Has- 
kell &  Barker  Car  Company  was  incor- 
porated as  the  successor  of  the  firm  men- 
tioned above,  and  soon  after  Mr.  John  H. 
Barker  was  made  general  manager  of  the 
business,  lie  held  this  position  until 
1884,  when  the  interest  of  Mr.  Haskell 
in  the  company  was  purchased  by  the  es- 
tate of  John  Barker,  deceased,  and  he 
then  became  president  of  the  company. 
Since  1S84  he  has  had  the  executive  man- 
agement and  conducted  with  very  marked 
success  the  business  operations  of  the 
corporation.  In  1N71  the  company  en- 
tered upon  the  manufacture  of  passenger 
coaches,  but  as  this  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness was  more  complicated  in  its  details 
il  was  discontinued  in  1S7C.  The  Haskell 
&  Barker  Car  Company  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized as  conducting  one  of  the  import- 


ant industries  of  northern  Indiana.  The 
business  has  grown  to  mammoth  propor- 
tions and  has  always  been  successful. 
Mr.  Barker  is  one  of  the  public-spirited, 
enterprising  citizens  of  Michigan  City. 
His  liberality  has  contributed  to  build- 
ing up  and  maintaining  some  of  the  most 
useful  and  beneficent  institutions  of 
which  the  city  is  proud.  As  a  memorial  to 
his  three  children,  who  died  in  early  child- 
hood, he  built  and  furnished  completely 
Barker  Hall,  a  parish  house  and  school 
in  connection  with  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church.  He  was  also  a  very  liberal  con- 
tributor to  the  beautiful  church  edifice, 
which  was  erected  in  1890.  He  was  the 
principal  contributor,  and  a  very  liberal 
one,  to  the  erection  of  the  new  library 
building.  As  one  of  the  attractions  of  the 
lake  front  he  erected  at  his  own  expense 
a  pavilion  and  band  stand  in  Washing- 
ton Park,  modeled  after  the  peristyle  at 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition.  Mr. 
Barker  applies  himself  intensely  to 
whatever  he  undertakes  and  masters  all 
the  details  with  great  thoroughness.  He 
inherited  from  his  father  a  distinct  capa- 
city for  business,  which  has  been  im- 
proved and  enlarged  by  exercise  in  the 
various  forms  of  industry  and  enterprise 
which  have  engaged  his  attention.  An 
old  and  prominent  citizen  of  Michigan 
City,  who  has  himself  been  connected 
with  large  commercial  affairs  for  twen- 
ty-five years,  says:  "Mr.  Barker  is 
the  best  business  man  T  have  ever 
met.'"  In  politics  he  has  always 
been  a    Republican    and    zealous    in  be- 
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half  of  the  party.  He  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  any  church,  but  attends  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Episcopalians  with  his  family 
and  is  a  vestryman  of  that  church.  lie 
was  married  Augdsf  28,  1873,  at  .Michigan 
City.  Indiana,  to  Mrs.  (ienia  Brooks,  of 
Springfield,  Ohio,  who  died  April  3,  1891. 
Three  children,  two  daughters  and  a  son, 
born  of  this  marriage,  died  early.  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1893,  he  married  Miss  Katherine 
Fitz-Gerald,  daughter  of  Martin  Fitz-Ger- 
ald,  of  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 
There  is  one  child,  Catherine,  the  fruit 
of  this  marriage,  born  February  4,  1896. 
His  mother,  Cordelia  E.  Barker,  died  at 
the  home  of  her  son  in  Michigan  City,  De- 
cember 24,  1894.  Mr.  Barker  is  fond  of 
his  home,  his  family  and  his  circle  of  in- 
timate friends.  After  business  hours  he 
may  always  be  found  in  the  happy  and 
restful  associations  found  in  his  own 
household. 


LEANDER  J.   MONKS. 

Any  compilation  of  the  lives  of  Indi- 
ana's representative  men  would  be  strik- 
ingly incomplete  if  it  failed  to  include 
the  biography  of  Hon.  Leander  J.  Monks. 
A  native  of  the  State,  he  has  been  a  life- 
long resident  within  its  borders,  a  con- 
stant contributor  of  his  versatile  ener- 
gies, lofty  influence  and  material  bene- 
fits to  the  up-building  of  its  institutions, 
and  for  twenty  years  an  honored  member 
of  its  judicial  bench.  His  parents  were 
George  W.  and  Mary  (Irvin)  Monks,  his 


lather  having  come  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
when  a  young  man,  and  settled  as  a  pio- 
neer in  Indiana.  Here  the  recognition 
of  his  abilities  soon  brought  him  in  touch 
with  public  affairs.  lie  was  elected  clerk 
of  Randolph  Circuit  Court  in  1839,  which 
office  he  filled  so  efficiently  during  its 
term  of  seven  years  that  he  was  re-elected 
in  1S4G  and  continued  in  office  through 
another  seven-year  term.  This  post  was 
succeeded  by  a  seat  in  the  Lower  House 
of  the  State  Legislature.  In  which  he  was 
elected  in  1854  and  in  which  he  served 
during  the  session  of  1855.  While  his 
intellectual  capacities  made  him  a  valu- 
able citizen,  his  qualities  of  heart  made 
him  notably  a  valued  one,  his  generosity 
and  kindliness  endearing  him  to  the  en- 
tire community  in  which  he  lived.  His 
death  occurred  in  1865,  he  having  sur- 
vived his  wife  by  one  year.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  born  July  10,  1843,  at 
Winchester,  in  the  county  of  Randolph. 
Indiana,  which  town  has  during  his  whole 
lifetime  been  his  place  of  residence,  lb- 
obtained  his  early  education  in  the 
schools  of  Winchester,  and  there  pur- 
sued the  studies  which  were  to  fit  him 
for  college.  This  preparatory  work  com 
pleted,  he  entered  the  State  University 
at  Bloomington  in  the  autumn  of  1861, 
continuing  there  until  the  close  of  the 
term  of  1863.  In  1S6T  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and,  opening  an  office,  began 
the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession.  In 
1|„.  t';,ll  ,,f  Ists  the  Twenty-fifth  Judicial 
Circuit,  which  at  that  time  comprised  the 
two  counties  of  Randolph  and  Delaware. 
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elected  Mr.  Monks  judge  of  thai  circuit: 
and  he  was  subsequently  twice  elected  to 
I  lie  same  position,  the  last  time  being 
after  the  county  of  Randolph  had  come 

to  comprise  the  whole  circuit.  This  selec- 
tion was  made  wholly  without  opposition; 
and,  considering  the  responsibility  of  the 
position  and  the  limited  experience  of  Mr. 
Monks  as  a  practitioner,  this  unanimous 
choice  was  a  high  tribute  to  his  principles 
and  abilities.  In  politics  Judge  Monks 
has  always  been  a  stanch  adherent  to  Re- 
publican tenets,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  during  the  seventies  he  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  campaigning  of  his  coun- 
ty and  State,  having  filled  the  chair  of 
the  Republican  Central  Committee  of 
Randolph  county  in  the  campaigns  of  1870 
and  1S72,  and  having  been  a  member  of 
both  State  and  Executive  Committees 
during  those  of  1874  and  1870.  In  1S94 
his  party  nominated  him  at  its  State  Con- 
vention as  a  candidate  for  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  in  the  following  Xo- 
vember  he  was  elected  by  a  flattering 
plurality  of  40.000  voies.  The  profession- 
al work  of  Judge  Monks  has  always  borne 
the  stamp  of  a  master  hand,  and  has  won 
for  him.  as  the  natural  reward  of  superior 
work,  superior  success.  He  has  never 
been  an  endorser  of  the  theory  of  "strokes 
of  fortune"  and  "lucky  hits."  He  has  be- 
lieved that  excellence  in  the  legal  and 
judicial  fields,  as  well  as  in  all  oilier  fields 
of  legitimate  industry,  is  attained  only  by 
means  of  faithful  and  persistent  effort. 
Year  after  year  he  has  conned  the  vol- 
umes of  his  well-stocked  library,  until  the 


host  of  stubborn  technicalities  hidden 
there  have  yielded  to  his  mastery,  and 
stand  ready,  like  docile  servants,  to  do 
his  instant  bidding.  Thus  aided,  the 
Judge  can  transact  a  surprising  amount 
of  legal  business  without  inaccuracy  or 
confusion.  No  one  has  better  learned 
than  he  the  difference  between  eager, 
wasteful  haste  and  well-poised,  produc- 
tive dispatch.  Crowning  this  wealth  of 
acquired  facilities  is  the  character  of  the 
man  himself — a  character  made  up  of 
many  strong  parts.  A  stern,  conscien- 
tious integrity  is  combined  with  a  taste 
and  capacity  for  minute  analysis;  and 
while  he  is  a  man  of  powerful  convictions, 
which  are  firmly  rooted  in  well-earned 
knowledge  and  long  experience,  and  while 
his  judgment  is  rarely  at  fault,  yet  he 
possesses  a  breadth  and  fairness  of  mind 
which  enables  him  to  carefully  weigh  ad- 
verse evidence  and  to  yield  if  in  error, 
graciously  adopting  the  opposite  view, 
lie  loves  his  work  for  itself;  espouses  jus 
lice  for  her  own  sake.  Judge  Monks  is 
a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  at  Winchester,  and  in  the  realm  of 
social  intercourse,  whether  in  religions 
or  secular  circles,  he  is  ever  found  the 
same  kindly,  genial  gentleman.  No  sus 
picion  of  judicial  severity  intervenes  to 
disturb  the  free  flow  of  social  ameni- 
ties. He  has  for  many  years  belonged  to 
a  college  fraternity  known  as  the  Sigma 
Chi;  and  he  has  a  host  of  friends,  with 
whose  varied  portions  of  joy  and  sorrow 
he  is  an  ever-ready  sympathizer.  Judge 
Monks  was  married  in  1805  to  Lizzie  W.. 
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the  only  daughter  of  Alex  and  Margaret 
White.  The  four  children  born  to  them 
are:  Margaret,  wife  of  Thomas  J.  Kizer; 
Mary  D.,  Alice  and  Agnes. 


ABRAHAM  R.  COLBORN. 

Abraham  Reginald  Colboru,  of  Michi- 
gan City,  was  born  in  Dumfries,  Canada, 
I  tecember  t),  184G,  the  son  of  Benjamin  Q. 
and  Mary  (Rosenberger)  Colboru.  His 
mother  was  born  and  reared  in  Canada. 
His  father,  a  native  of  New  York  State 
and  bred  to  the  carpenter's  trade,  went 
over  into  Canada  while  yet  a  youug  man 
and  established  himself  in  the  business 
of  contractor  and  builder.  In  1850  the 
family  removed  to  Kent  county,  Michigan, 
where  the  father  died  twenty-three  years 
later.  Mr.  Colboru  did  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  acquire  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion, or  even  to  pursue  his  studies  in  the 
academic  branches.  He  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Kent  county  in  early  boy- 
hood and  was  permitted  to  be  a  pupil 
for  a  short  time  in  the  high  school  of 
Grand  Rapids.  As  one  of  the  boys  that 
were  thrilled  with  martial  music  and  the 
"circumstance  of  war,"  he  enlisted  when 
seventeen  years  old  as  a  private  in  Com- 
pany A,  Thirtieth  Regiment,  Michigan 
Volunteer  Infantry,  served  until  the  close 
of  the  war,  and  was  mustered  out  in 
1SG5  as  commissary  of  the  regiment.  The 
country  about  his  home  was  improving 
and  developing  rapidly  and  the  incite- 
ments  to   a  life   of   commercial   activity 


were  strong.  Young  Colborn  opened  up 
business  for  himself  in  the  lumber  trade 
in  a  small  way,  before  reaching  his  ma- 
jority, and  after  an  experience  of  one 
year  took  a  position  as  bookkeeper  with 
the  firm  of  Roberts  &  Co.,  lumber  dealers 
at  Muskegon.  After  eight  months  at 
Muskegon  he  was  transferred  to  Chica- 
go in  the  employment  of  the  same  house, 
doing  business  under  the  firm  name  of 
Roberts,  Calkins  &  Hull.  He  remained 
with  this  firm  three  years  and  with  the 
firm  of  W.  W.  and  J.  F.  Woodruff,  whole- 
sale dealers  in  lumber,  two  years — hold- 
ing a  continuous  residence  in  Chicago 
five  years,  all  the  while  employed  as 
bookkeeper.  By  this  time  he  had  ac- 
quired a  pretty  thorough  knowledge  of 
lumber  and  the  methods  of  conducting 
the  business  of  a  dealer,  and  was  entirely 
competent  to  manage  the  trade  success- 
fully. In  the  spring  of  1871  he  removed 
to  Michigan  City,  Indiana,  where,  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Hilborn  he  opened  up 
the  business  of  wholesale  dealers  in  lum- 
ber, which  has  been  conducted  with 
marked  ability  for  a  i><?riod  of  twenty-sev- 
en years.  The  selection  of  Michigan  City 
as  the  site  for  such  business  showed  ex- 
cellent judgment.  The  harbor  is  unob- 
structed and  easily  accessible,  the  cost 
of  handling  stock  is  much  less  than  in 
Chicago,  and  the  facilities  for  reaching 
points  in  western  and  southern  Indiana 
by  rail  are  more  direct  than  from  Chica- 
go. The  original  firm  of  Hilborn  &  Col- 
bora  carried  on  the  business  for  two 
years,  when  Mr.  Hilborn  was  succeeded 
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by  R.  G.  Peters,  of  Manistee,  Michigan, 
changing  the  style  of  the  firm  to  Peters, 
Colborn  &  Co.  In  1878  Mr.  Colborn  pur- 
chased the  interest  of  Lis  partners  and 
for  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  sole 
proprietor  of  the  business  conducted  in 
the  name  of  A.  R,  Colborn  &  Co.  Branch 
yards  have  been  established  from  time  to 
time  in  different  towns  in  the  central  part 
of  Indiana,  thus  covering  that  portion  of 
the  State  which  has  for  twenty  years  been 
developing  and  improving  with  a  steady 
and  sometimes  rapid  growth.  Messrs. 
Colborn  &  Co.  have  always  made  a  spe- 
cialty of  the  white  pine  lumber  manufac- 
tured in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  al- 
though their  stock  is  sometimes  augment- 
ed with  cargoes  brought  from  the  forests 
and  mills  of  Canada.  They  are  not  de- 
pendent upon  other  vessel  owners  or  ship- 
masters for  the  transportation  of  their 
stock  in  lake  waters,  but  employ  for  the 
purpose  their  own  steam  barges,  of  which 
they  have  three,  of  large  tonnage.  The 
advantages  of  this  possession  are  so 
manifest  as  to  require  no  enumeration  or 
argument.  They  must  be  considered  in 
estimating  the  substantial  equipment  of 
the  linn,  which  places  them  far  and  away 
above  the  competition  of  any  other  con- 
cern in  the  State  engaged  in  similar  lines 
of  trade.  Having  given  his  time  and 
thought  to  the  business  unremittingly  for 
the  last  thirty  years  Mr.  Colborn  is  as 
well  informed  as  any  lumber  dealer  in 
the  United  States.  His  judgment  as  to 
markets  is  excellent.    Favored  with  capa- 


city for  keen  insight  he  studies  attentive- 
ly the  conditions  which  affect  the  market 
and  is  thus  enabled  to  buy  most  advan- 
tageously. In  the  conduct  of  his  business 
he  has  always  been  industrious,  perse- 
vering, widely  intelligent  and  remarkably 
successful.  He  is  a  financier  of  quick, 
lively  instinct  and  sound  views.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  was  a  director  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Michigan  City.  He  is 
president  of  the  Michigan  City  Sash  and 
Door  Company,  a  manufacturing  corpora- 
tion formed  by  himself  and  others,  which 
does  a  large  jobbing  trade  and  has  had  a 
prosperous  existence  since  its  founding. 
The  company  has  just  completed  a  fine 
brick  warehouse  to  replace  a  frame  struc- 
ture which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1S97. 
The  late  George  Ames  (whose  biography 
is  published  in  Volume  I  of  this  work) 
left  by  his  will  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars  for  a  public  library  in  Michigan 
City,  whose  availability  was  contingent 
upon  the  organization  of  a  library  asso- 
ciation, within  a  given  period.  Through 
the  well-directed  efforts  of  some  of  the 
enterprising  citizens  of  Michigan  City  this 
organization  was  speedily  effected,  and 
Mr.  Colborn  was  elected  president.  This 
was  in  1895  and  he  has  held  the  office 
continuously.  The  affairs  of  the  library 
have  been  wisely  conducted  under  his  ad- 
ministration. The  public-spirited  citizens 
have  supported  the  organization  with  en- 
thusiasm and  the  public  library  occupies 
a  superb  home  of  its  own,  constructed  of 
stone  aud  brick,  at  a  cost  of  thirty-five 
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thousand  dollars,  and  modern  in  all  re- 
spects, wliieh  was  opened  January  1, 1S9S. 
No  other  city  in  the  State  of  equal  pop- 
ulation has  library  accommodations  at 
all  comparable  with  those  of  which  the 
timely  bequest  of  Mr.  Ames,  wisely  ad- 
ministered,  became  at  once  the  nucleus 
and  the  foundation.  Mr.  Colborn  inher- 
ited from  his  father  the  political  faith  of 
the  Democratic  party,  but  reasoned  him- 
self out  of  the  inheritance  soon  after 
he  arrived  at  man's  estate,  when  he  in- 
vestigated, reflected  and  acted  for  him- 
self. Since  1S76  he  has  been  actively 
identified  with  the  Republican  party.  For 
twenty-five  years  he  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  and 
on  two  occasions  has  been  elected  a  del- 
egate to  the  general  conference  of  the 
church.  He  believes  in  brotherly  love 
and  charity;  has  been  a  Freemason  for 
fifteen  years,  has  taken  the  thirty-second 
degree,  and  is  now  Eminent  Commander 
of  the  Michigan  City  Commandery  of 
Knights  Templar.  He  was  married  in 
February,  1872,  to  Miss  Katherine  Jos- 
ephine Woods,  of  Michigan  City,  who  died 
in  1894,  leaving  three  of  the  four  chil- 
dren born  of  this  union.  These  are  Hattie 
Marion,  Harry  Carney  and  Ford  Woods. 
In  1897  he  was  married  with  Miss  Nellie 
K.  Claypool,  of  Tacoma,  Washington. 
Mr.  Colborn  enjoys  in  the  highest  degree 
I  he  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  because  he  is  worthy  of  it.  He 
is  a  genial,  honest,  upright  Christian  gen- 
tleman. 


IGNATIUS    BROWN. 

Ignatius  Brown,  the  son  of  Hiram  and 
Judith  Brown,  was  born  at  Indianapolis, 
August  11,  1831.  He  comes  of  an  old 
Welsh  family,  his  ancestors  accompany- 
ing or  shortly  following  Lord  Baltimore's 
emigration  to  Maryland,  and  settling  at 
Welsh  Flats,  near  Philadelphia.  His 
father,  Hiram  Brown,  for  years  the  lead- 
ing lawyer  of  central  Indiana,  was  born 
July  18,  1792,  at  Brownsville,  Pennsyl- 
vania, then  owned  by  his  grandfather. 
Thomas  Brown.  Judith  Brown  was  a 
daughter  of  James  Smith,  one  of  the  first 
Methodist  preachers  in  this  country.  She 
was  born  in  Powhattan  county,  Virginia. 
in  1796.  Hiram  and  Judith  Brown  were 
married  near  Waynesville,  Warren  coun- 
ty, Ohio,  in  1817,  and  removed  to  Indi- 
anapolis in  November,  1823,  where  they 
resided  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  Ig- 
natius Brown  received  his  education  at 
the  Marion  County  Seminary,  conducted 
by  Messrs.  Kemper  and  Lange,  and  be- 
fore he  was  eighteen  years  old,  entered  his 
father's  office  as  a  law  student.  He  en- 
tered the  Law  Department  of  the  Si  ale 
University,  then  under  Professors  .Mc- 
Donald and  Otto,  in  1851,  taking  the  jun- 
ior and  senior  classes  al  the  same  time, 
and  graduated  Bachelor  of  Law  in  the 
spring  of  1852.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  bj'  the  Supreme  Court  before  he  was 
twenty  years  old,  and  was  associated 
with  his  father  until  his  death  in  June. 
1853,  when   lie  practiced  alone.     He   was 
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agent  and  attorney  for  Dr.  Richard  J. 
Gatling,  the  well-known  inventor  of  the 
Gatling  gun,  for  several  years,  manag- 
ing important  business  interests  and  liti- 
gated matters  for  him.  In  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Gatling,  he  organized  the  first 
board  of  trade  of  Indianapolis,  preparing 
the  circulars  and  maps  issued  by  it,  set- 
ting forth  the  advantages  possessed  by 
this  point  as  a  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial center.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
in  1873,  at  the  solicitation  of  a  commit- 
tee of  the  common  council,  he  prepared  a 
large  pamphlet  with  maps  and  statistics, 
showing  the  commanding  position  of  In- 
dianapolis from  a  business  point  of  view. 
This  publication  was  widely  distributed 
by  the  city  authorities  and  business  men, 
and  aided  in  producing  the  "boom"  of 
1S73-6.  After  his  admission  to  the  bar, 
Mr.  Brown  took  an  active  part  in  poli- 
tics, and  as  president  of  one  of  the  lodges 
was  sent  as  delegate  to  the  first  National 
Convention  of  the  "Know  Nothing''  party 
in  the  year  1S54.  Differing  with  the  sub- 
sequent  policy  of  that  organization,  he 
left  it  and  aided  in  organizing  the  Re- 
publican party,  introducing  and  carrying 
in  the  county  convention  the  first  out- 
spoken set  of  resolutions  against  the 
spread  of  slavery  that  were  adopted  in 
this  State.  These  resolutions  were  very 
widely  published.  As  president  of  the 
Young  Men's  Republican  Club,  he  took 
au  active  part  in  the  Fremont  campaign. 
He  organized  and  directed  the  "Border 
Ruffians"  Club,  giving  exhibitions  of  the 
horrors  of  slavery  on  the  streets  of  In- 


dianapolis and  other  cities.  So  effective 
were  these  parades  that  invitations  to  re- 
peat them  were  received  from  many 
places,  among  others,  one  from  Horace 
Greeley,  asking  him  to  bring  the  club  to 
New  York.  The  young  men  afterward 
asked  him  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  nom- 
ination for  mayor  of  Indianapolis,  and 
though  unsuccessful  in  the  convention 
he  was  second  to  the  nominee.  In  185'i 
having  taken  a  State  prize  of  a  silver 
cup  for  the  best  essay  on  the  "Soils  of  In- 
diana," he  was  chosen  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  pre- 
pared the  reports  of  that  body  for  185(5 
and  1S57.  In  these  reports  he  strongly 
condemned  the  widespread  destruction  of 
the  magnificent  hard-wood  forests  of  the 
State,  asserting  that  the  evil  results  on 
the  climate  and  rainfall  would  be  disas- 
trous. Subsequent  observations  have 
tended  to  confirm  this  conclusion.  For  the 
Indianapolis  city  directory  of  1857,  pub- 
lished in  Cincinnati  by  A.  C.  Howard, 
he  prepared  the  first  historical  sketch  of 
Indianapolis  up  to  that  time,  with  maps 
showing  the  extent  of  the  town  at  differ- 
ent dates.  Subsequently  when  A.  L.  Lo- 
gan published  the  directory  of  1868,  he 
asked  Mr.  Brown  to  prepare  a  more  ex- 
tended article,  carrying  the  history  of  the 
city  down  to  that  date,  and  this  he  did, 
preparing  a  very  compact  statement  of  all 
essential  facts  connected  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  city  from  its  first  settle- 
ment to  that  time,  comprised  in  one  hun- 
dred closely  printed  pages.  It  involved 
an  immense  amount  of  labor,  and  is  a  re- 
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liable  compendium  of  all  historical  facts 
connected  with  the  city's  growth  up  to 
that  date.  In  the  civil  war  he  entered 
the  pay  department  of  the  army,  but  a 
year's  experience  in  the  South  so  impaired 
his  health  that  he  returned  to  his  office. 
In  1870  Mr.  Brown  decided  to  prepare  an 
abstract  of  the  titles  to  all  real  estate  in 
Marion  county,  which  he  has  continued 
to  the  present  time,  at  last  completing 
a  work  monumental  in  magnitude  and 
usefulness;  one  that  is  unequaled  in  this 
State.  It  is  a  lawyer's  synopsis  of  every 
instrument  connected  with  the  history  of 
every  lot  and  tract  of  land  in  Marion 
county.  One  may  stand  appalled  at  the 
immense  labor  involved  in  it.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  very  few  organizations, 
but  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order,  in 
which  he  has  long  held  the  thirty-second 
degree,  and  this  has  been  his  church. 
From  early  boyhood  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  has  been  a  student,  and  of  late 
years  has  withdrawn  almost  entirely  from 
society,  devoting  his  days  to  business,  and 
his  nights  to  reading  works  on  scientific 
subjects,  on  travel,  exploration,  geogra- 
phy, history,  European  and  Asian  poli- 
tics, and  other  topics,  using  the  libraries 
far  beyond  any  other  patron.  Mr.  Brown 
was  married  at  Indianapolis,  May  5,  1857, 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Marsee,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Joseph  and  Rebecca  L.  Marsee.  She 
was  born  December  19,  1854,  in  Jessa- 
mine county,  Kentucky,  and  died  at  In- 
dianapolis, November  30,  1873.  She  had 
remarkable  mental  strength  with  a  high- 
ly cultivated  intellect,  united  with  a  most 


amiable  disposition.  To  them  were  born 
four  children,  Hiram,  Lindsay  M.,  May 
Belle,  and  Elizabeth  M.,  all  of  whom  are 
living. 


FRANKLIN   W.  HAYS. 

Franklin  W.  Hays,  M.  D.,  is  one  of  the 
representative  members  of  the  medical 
and  surgical  profession  of  Indiana,  and  he 
is  counted  among  the  many  men  of  dis- 
tinction and  worth  which  this  State  has 
given  to  medicine  and  surgery.  Although 
an  Ohioan  by  birth,  Dr.  Hays  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  medical  education  in 
the  schools  of  Indiana.  Well  grounded 
in  literary  and  scientific  branches  by  a 
course  at  the  University  of  Kentucky,  he 
brought  to  the  study  of  medicine  qualities 
insuring  intelligent  and  unremitting  la- 
bor. His  first  tutor  in  the  way  of  pro- 
fessional studies,  was  Dr.  Grove  of  Col- 
umbus. He  afterwards  went  to  Green- 
field, Indiana,  where  he  read  under  the 
direction  of  Drs.  Howard  and  Martin. 
It  was  here  that  the  friendship  between 
James  Whiteomb  Riley,  the  poet,  and  Dr. 
Hays  began,  at  a  period  when  these  young 
men  were  only  dreaming  of  wealth  and 
fame.  Diversity  of  careers  has  wrought 
no  change  in  the  relations  formed  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  unless  it  be  in  a  keen- 
er appreciation  and  delight  in  a  com 
panionship  and  affection  that  under- 
stands. From  <  Jic.nfUDl  Dr.  Hays  came 
to  Indianapolis,  where  he  studied  under 
Drs.  Patrick  H.  and  Henry  Jameson.  At 
I  his  time  he  began  his  course  in  the  medi- 
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cal  college  of  Indiana,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1880.  He  has  been  connect- 
ed ever  since  with  this  institution,  hold- 
ing not  only  the  position  of  professor  and 
lecturer,  but  being  identified  with  its  busi- 
ness responsibilities.  While  a  student,  he 
lectured  on  chemistry  and  toxicology,  and 
after  graduation  he  was  continued  in  the 
work,  and  at  the  same  time  elected  libra- 
rian and  registrar  of  the  college.  He 
afterwards  became  lecturer  on  dermatol- 
ogy, and  superintendent  of  the  Bobb  Free 
Dispensary  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion. In  the  reorganization  of  the  college 
on  a  financial  and  professional  basis  some 
years  ago.  Dr.  Hays  was  a  very  influen- 
tial factor.  That  work  has  made  the  in- 
stitution one  of  the  leading  and  most 
highly  considered  medical  colleges  in  the 
West.  He  was  made  secretary  of  the  col- 
lege, and  became  its  professor  of  materia 
medica,  therapeutics  and  dermatology. 
For  many  years  he  was  secretary  of  the 
college  Alumni  Association,  and  for  sev- 
eral terms  its  president.  He  has  been  also 
an  active  member  of  the  Marion  County 
and  Indiana  Medical  Societies,  and  of 
the  American  Medical  Association.  Not- 
withstanding  many  and  diverse  duties. 
Dr.  Hays  found  time  for  a  post-graduate 
course  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  also  for  attendance  in  the  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  European  hospitals, 
and  with  all  the  demands  made  upon  his 
time  by  a  large  practice  and  additional 
interests,  he  keeps  pace  with  every  new 
investigation  and  discovery  in  his  profes- 
sion.   He  keeps  constantly  in  touch  with 


the  advances  of  the  hospitals  of  eastern 
cities  and  of  Europe, to  acquire  the  knowl- 
edge these  medical  institutions  afford.  He 
is  of  the  consulting  staff  of  the  Indianapo- 
lis Free  Dispensary,  City  Hospital  and 
St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  having  been  pre- 
viously attending  physician  at  the  lat- 
ter institution.  Under  Mayor  Denny's  ad- 
ministration Dr.  Hays  was  president  of 
the  Indianapolis  Board  of  Health.  He 
brought  to  this  position  of  official  trust 
a  lively  appreciation  of  what  the  city 
needed  to  make  its  sanitation  perfect.  By 
reason  of  his  professional  knowledge,  his 
views  in  this  matter  were  valuable,  and 
tbey  were  the  more  reliable,  owing  to 
his  having  made,  while  traveling  abroad, 
a  study  of  sanitary  systems.  To  such  ex- 
tent as  his  suggestions  were  acted  upon, 
the  results  were  satisfactory,  and  had  the 
plans  he  advocated  been  adopted  in  their 
essential  features,  the  city  would  have 
been  to-day  in  this  direction  far  in  ad- 
vance of  any  city  in  the  country.  Besides 
being  a  skilful  physician,  Dr.  Hays  has 
shown  marked  ability  in  important  mat- 
ters of  finance,  and  has  proved  himself  a 
remarkable  organizer,  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  the  mutability  of  af- 
fairs showing  the  keenest  insight  and  ob- 
servation. The  Columbia  Club,  in  recog- 
nition of  these  qualities  as  exercised  in  its 
behalf,  made  him  its  president.  This  club 
is  the  political  and  social  organization  of 
the  Republicans  of  Indiana.  No  insti- 
tution of  the  kind  is  altogether  like  it. 
or  more  highly  representative  of  the  pro- 
fessional,  business   and   social   worth   of 
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the  State.  It  is  a  great  power  in  politics, 
although  that  is  but  one  of  the  chief  ends 
of  the  organization.  Dr.  nays'  activity 
and  progressive  spirit,  united  with  a 
strong  executive  ability,  has  given  new 
life  to  the  club  that  will  soon  result  in 
its  possession  of  a  larger  material  value 
in  new  buildings  and  a  wider  influence  in 
increased  but  strictly  representative 
membership.  Highly  esteemed  in  his  pro- 
fession and  out  of  it,  Dr.  Hays  has  be- 
come a  factor  in  Indianapolis  affairs 
which  are  for  the  most  part  controlled  by 
men  of  his  age.  He  is  of  the  young  and 
aggressive  class  in  the  city,  that  is  just 
now,  to  a  marked  degree,  setting  the  pace 
for  the  progressive  to  follow.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin W.  Hays  was  born  at  Eldorado,  Ohio, 
April  2,  1858.  His  early  boyhood  was 
spent  in  Columbus,  Indiana,  where, 
shortly  after  his  birth,  his  parents  had 
gone  to  live.  His  father,  James  C.  Hays, 
a  merchant  and  man  of  public  affairs, 
was  a  descendant  of  a  family  known  for 
its  sturdy  character,  progressive  spirit 
and  resolute  purpose  in  aiding  develop- 
ment of  Georgia  and  Tennessee.  During 
the  Civil  War,  the  conscientious  spirit 
which  led  many  of  this  old  Southern 
family  to  cast  their  fortunes  with  the 
Confederacy,  moved  others  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  die  Government,  ii  was  an  hon- 
est difference  of  opinion  and  belief  as  to 
where  duly  belonged,  that  thus  for  four 
years  (if  civic  strife  divided  the  family. 
Tlie  immediate  relatives  of  the  Doctor 
were  loyal  to  the  Union.  Thus  the  po- 
litical environment  of  Franklin  W.  Hays 


was  such  as  to  identify  him  in  his  youth 
and  early  manhood  with  the  Republican 
party.  While  not  active  in  politics,  as 
activity  is  ordinarily  regarded,  he  has  al- 
ways a  keen  interest  in  his  party's  move- 
ments and  needs,  to  which  he  contributes 
both  his  means  and  influence.  Through 
his  mother,  Sarah  J.  (Clevenger)  Hays, 
he  comes  of  a  family  whose  American 
branch  dates  from  colonial  times;  and 
which  gave  to  the  Republic,  men  who  at- 
tained preferment  and  distinction  in  bus- 
iness, in  the  professions  and  in  art,  among 
the  latter  being  the  well-known  sculptor, 
Shobal  Clevenger. 


WILLIAM  J.  HENLEY. 

Tin-  origin  of  Hon.  William  J.  Henley, 
sought  through  a  long  line  of  English  an- 
cestors, is  lost  in  the  twilight  of  Eng- 
land's early  history.  The  record  of  the 
family  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  begins 
wiih  the  grandfather  of  Judge  Henley, 
who  crossed  to  Philadelphia  with  Will- 
iam Penn.  In  1832  his  father,  Thomas 
W.  Henley,  located  in  Carthage.  Rush 
county,  Indiana,  having  come  thither 
from  North  Carolina,  and  here,  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  1864,  William  J.  was  born,  his 
mot  her,  Hannah  Williams  Henley,  being 
the  daughter  of  Jason  Williams,  who  was 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Henry  coun- 
ty, Indiana.  Young  Benley  attended  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  town,  from 
which  he  was  regularly  graduated.  Sub- 
sequently he  took  an  academic  course  in 
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the  institution  carried  on  by  the  Society 
of  Friends.  Of  this  Society  he  became  a 
member,  and  he  lias  remained  until  the 
present  time  a  Friend.  In  1880  he  asso- 
ciated himself  with  the  law  firm  of  Mel- 
lette &  Bundy.  of  New  Castle.  Indiana. 
remaining  with  them  for  two  years.  He 
then  went  to  Rushville,  Indiana,  and 
spent  a  year  in  the  law  office  of  George  C. 
Clark.  On  leaving  the  latter  position,  he 
entered  into  a  partnership  with  Benja 
min  L.  Smith,  for  practice  in  Rushville. 
This  partnership  was  dissolved  in  1887 
and  the  new  one  of  Henley  &  Gufttn 
formed,  which  lasted  for  nine  years. 
Early  in  1896  the  Republicans  elected  Mr. 
Henley  Justice  of  the  Appellate  Court  of 
Indiana.  He  took  his  seat  of  office  at  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year,  and  has 
since  been  "winning  golden  opinions"  of 
Loth  legal  associates  and  clients.  In  1885 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Bailie  Monroe, 
the  union  taking  place  in  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee. The  grandfather  of  this  lady. 
General  P.  A.  Hackelman,  was  colonel  of 
the  Sixteenth  Regiment,  Indiana  Volun- 
teers, in  our  Civil  War.  and  was  killed  at 
Corinth  while  commanding  a  brigade  in 
the  battle  of  that  place.  He  was  the  one 
general  from  Indiana  who  laid  down  his 
life  during  the  struggle  of  the  Rebellion; 
and  at  the  last  session  of  the  State  Leg- 
islature the  erection  of  a  monument  as 
a  memorial  to  him,  to  be  placed  in  the 
grounds  of  the  State  House,  was  author- 
ized. Judge  and  .Mrs.  Henley  have  three 
children, — June,  aged  eight;  William, 
live,  and  Gladys,  three  years.     In  touch- 


ing upon  the  character  of  Judge  Henley, 
the  words  of  one  or  two  of  his  professional 
colleagues  may  be  quoted  as  representing 
the  general  opinion.  An  eminent  jurist 
says  of  him: 

"Judge  Henley  has  acquired  an  envi- 
able position  as  a  jurist  at  an  age  when 
most  men  of  a  profession  are  students  of 
books.  He  has  an  intuitive  genius  for 
law,  and  early  in  life  aspired  not  merely 
for  judicial  eminence  but  for  judicial  ex- 
cellence. He  is  careful,  painstaking  and 
perspicuous  in  his  opinions.  He  is  logi- 
cal, analytical  and  patient  in  investigation 
and  composition,  courageous  and  ambi- 
tious, fair  minded  and  well  read.  His  ju- 
dicial opinions  command  the  respect  of 
the  profession  throughout  the  State.  As 
a  citizen,  he  is  esteemed  by  all  who  know 
him  for  his  devotion  to  country  and  State. 
His  tastes  are  simple  and  refined;  his  pri- 
vate and  public  life  beautiful." 

And  a  prominent  attorney  of  Indian- 
apolis says: 

"It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  testify 
to  the  fact  that  Judge  Henley,  while  a 
young-  man.  is  one  of  the  ablest  judges 
that  has  ever  graced  the  bench  of  Indi- 
ana. He  is  strong  in  every  temperament, 
qualified  in  every  character,  and  by  every 
phase  of  his  entire  make-up  is  endowed 
with  the  characteristics  that  will  make 
him  a  great  judge  as  well  as  a  great  law- 
yer. Earnest,  faithful  and  devoted  to  a 
duty  imposed  upon  him.  he  stands  ready 
at  all  times  to  discharge  his  work  in  any 
capacity  fully  and  faithfully.  His  deci- 
sions are  looked  upon  by  lawyers  as  able, 
forceful  and  without  fear  or  favor,  ab- 
solutely impartial  in  every  particular. 
Genial,  loyal  to  his  friends,  faithful  to  any 
promise  he  makes,  as  a  man  among  men 
lie  stands  second  to  none." 


WILLIAM  FORTUNE. 

William   Fortune    was    born    in    Boon- 
ville.   Warrick  county,  Indiana,   May  27, 
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1S63.  He  is  of  French  and  Scotch  descent'  he  was  doing  much  of  the  editorial  work 
on  his  mother's  side,  the  St.  ('lairs  of  of  the  paper.  When  seventeen  years  old 
Kentucky  and  Virginia.  His  great -rand-  !  he  wrote  and  published  a  history  of  his 
father  was  Wayman  St.  Clair  and  his  ;  native  county  from  the  profits  of  which 
grandfather  was  Isaac  St.  Clair.  On  his  ],,.  was  enabled  to  provide  for  the  family, 
father's  side  the  family  (Fortune-Shoe-  :  which  had  become  dependent  upon  him. 
maker)  is  of  French  and  German  origin.  while  he  sought  a  new  field  of  work.  In 
Although  the  St.  ('lairs  were  large  slave  :  .January.  1882,  he  became  a  reporter  on 
owners,  the  Kentucky  branch  of  the  fam-  ]  |]1(,  Indianapolis  Journal,  nis  reports  of 
ily  took  the  Union  side,  and  five  of  the  the  sessions  of  the  Indiana  General  Vs- 
six  uncles  of  the  subject  served  through  seniblv  in  1883-4  were  the  cause  of  sev- 
the  war  on  the  Federal  side.  William  eral  rather  dramatic  incidents,  resulting 
H.  Fortune  the  father  of  William,  was  finally  in  an  attempt  by  the  Democratic 
one  of  the  first  to  enlist  in  Company  A,  majority  to  expel  him  mi  the  last  day  of 
of  the  First  Indiana  Cavalry  and  served  the  session,  but  this  was  thwarted  by 
till  mustered  out  at  the  close  of  the  war.  enough  of  the  Democratic  Senators  vot- 
He  fell  into  the  disastrous  mistake  de-  ing  on  his  side  to  make  a  lie.  and  the  de- 
scribed by  Tourgee  as  "A  Fool's  Errand,"  ciding  vote  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
and  was  one  of  the  great  number  of  Union  General  Manson,  was  cast  in  his  favor. 
soldiers  who  went  South  soon  after  the  ,  Soon  afterward  Mr.  Fortune  succeeded 
surrender  of  the  Confederates.  He  Io-  ■  Harry  S.  New  as  city  editor  of  the  Jour- 
cated  in  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee,  in  the  nal  and  continued  in  this  position  till 
summer  of  1865,  but,  like  nearly  all  others  '  the  spring  of  1888,  when  he  resigned  on 
who  sought  their  fortunes  in  the  rebuild-  account  of  ill-health.  Soon  afterward  he 
iug  of  Southern  prosperity,  encountered  '  started  the  Sunday  Press,  with  .Mrs.  Em- 
reverses  instead,  and  eighteen  months  af-  ma  Carleton  as  associate  editor.  The 
terward  returned  North.  The  next  few  paper  ranked  high  in  literary  quality, 
years  were  spent  in  Paxton,  Illinois;  and  among  its  regular  contributors  were 
Seymour,  Shoals,  Mitchell  and  Evans-  many  of  the  best  known  people  in  the 
rille,  Indiana,  the  family  finally  returning  state,  but  it  was  soon  demonstrated,  as 
to  Boonville,  the  birthplace  of  William.  Mr.  Fortune  believed,  that  the  possible 
where  the  latter  lived  from  his  ninth  lo  success  of  such  a  publication  was  not 
his  eighteenth  year,  lie  became  an  ap  worth  the  efforl  and  expense  of  establish 
prentice  in  the  printing  office  of  the  Boon-  ing  it,  and   the   Press   was  discontinued 

ville  Standard  in  1876.    The  editor  of  the     al   the  end  of  three  i ths.     The  nom- 

Standard,  M.  B.  Crawfoi'd,  took  much  in-  [nation  of  Harrison  for  President   made 

teres!  in  the  training  of  the  boy  as  a  writ-  Indiana  the  battle  center  in  the  campaign 

er,  and   before  he  was  sixteen  years  old  ;  of  1888,  and  as  the  special  representative 
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of  several  leading  newspapers,  including 
the  New  York  Tribune,  Philadelphia 
PreSH  and  Chicago  Tribune,  Mr.  Fortune 
did  some  notable  work  as  a  political  cor- 
respondent. It  brought  him  an  otter  of 
the  position  of  Washington  correspond- 
ent of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  which  was 
declined.  While  an  editorial  writer  on 
the  Indianapolis  News,  when  John  H. 
Holliday  was  in  charge  of  the  paper.  Mr. 
Fortune  wrote  several  articles  urging  or- 
ganized effort  toward  overcoming  the  ex- 
treme conservatism  which  then  hindered 
the  physical  improvement  and  commer- 
cial development  of  Indianapolis.  The 
suggestion  was  received  with  general  ap- 
proval, as  shown  by  many  letters  writ- 
ten to  the  paper  commending  the  arti- 
cles, and  ottering  ideas  as  to  the  scope  of 
the  needed  work.  It  had  been  proposed 
in  the  articles  that  the  work  should  be 
undertaken  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  but 
when  a  resolution  on  this  line  was 
broughl  before  the  governors  of  that  or- 
ganization, it  was  defeated.  One  of  tin- 
few  members  of  the  board  of  governors 
who  supported  the  resolution  was  Col.  Eli 
Lilly.  When  advised  of  the  adverse  ac- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Fortune 
immediately  called  up  by  telephone  a 
number  of  business  men.  asking  them  to 
attend  a  meeting  a1  the  Bates  House  the 
next  day.  Twenty-seven  men  were  at  this 
meeting  and  they  became  the  nucleus  of 
the  Commercial  Club,  of  Indianapolis,  the 
organization  of  which  was  completed  at 
another  meeting  held  two  days  later,  with 
eighty  charter  members.     Col.   Eli  Lilly 


was  chosen  as  president  and  Mr.  Fortune 
was  elected  as  secretary,  and  the  Com- 
mercial Club  entered  vigorously  upon  the 
work  for  which  it  was  organized.  The 
membership  grew  from  eighty  to  a  thou- 
sand inside  of  a  month,  and  the  many  pro- 
jects which  constitute  the  history  of  the 
club  during  the  period  of  activity  of  Colo- 
nel Lilly  and  Mr.  Fortune  were  brought 
forward  in  rapid  succession,  and  every  im- 
portant undertaking  was  successfully 
carried  out.  This  movement  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  Indianapolis. 
It  marked  also  a  turning  point  in  the  life 
of  William  Fortune,  who  gradually  relin- 
quished newspaper  work  and  necessarily 
soon  gave  it  up  entirely.  The  new  plans 
of  work  absorbed  his  thoughts  and  re- 
quired his  time.  In  the  new  field  it  was  his 
duty  "to  do  things"  for  which  he  showed 
capability,  and  the  energy,  the  enthu- 
siasm, the  indomitable  spirit  with  which 
projects  were  undertaken  and  carried  out 
spurred  others  into  activity  in  the  same 
work.  The  aim  which  Mr.  Fortune  kept 
in  view  in  these  projects,  as  often  de- 
clared, was  "to  make  Indianapolis  a 
model  city."  The  story  of  what  was  ac- 
complished through  this  work  and  his 
connection  with  it  is  to  be  found  more 
completely  than  it  can  be  given  here  in 
the  history  of  the  Commercial  Club  dur- 
ing the  time  of  his  official  responsibility 
and  activity.  For  five  years  Colonel  Lilly 
was  president  and  Mr.  Fortune  secretary 
of  the  club,  when  both  retired.  Mr.  For- 
tune then  served  two  terms  as  first  vice- 
president  and  rounded  out  his  career  in 
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the  work  with  one  term  as  president,  re- 
tiring finally  from  all  official  connection 
in  February,  1898.  Mr.  Fortune  had 
charge  of  the  National  Paving  Exposi- 
tion held  in  Indianapolis  in  1890.  It  was 
the  first  exposition  of  the  kind  ever  held. 
The  original  purpose  of  it  was  to  interest 
the  people  of  Indianapolis  in  good  street 
pavements,  and  to  bring  to  them  the  op- 
portunity of  fully  informing  themselves 
as  to  materials  and  methods.  The  en- 
terprise, however,  attracted  such  wide 
attention  throughout  the  country  that  it 
quickly  grew  into  national  importance 
and  official  delegates  were  sent  to  it  by 
municipalities  from  all  parts  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  In  1S91  Mr.  Fortune  proposed 
that  a  systematic  and  organized  effort 
should  be  made  to  bring  to  Indianapolis 
large  conventions  or  meetings,  arguing 
that  in  this  way  the  fame  of  the  city  could 
best  be  spread,  and,  besides  affording  the 
most  desirable  advertising,  it  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  bringing  to  the  city  a  large 
revenue.  This  work  was  established  on 
a  basis  which  will  enable  it  to  be  contin- 
ued perpetually  through  funds  raised  by 
his  personal  efforts.  lie  was  elected  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  G.  A.  R.  National 
Encampment  held  in  Indianapolis  in  1893. 
This  encampment  was  conducted  on  new 
plans  devised  by  him  after  a  careful  study 
of  the  methods  followed  in  previous  years. 
Greater  responsibility  devolved  upon  him 
than  was  ever  put  upon  one  man  in  the 
management  of  these  greal  veteran  en- 
campments, and  his  work  involved  every 
detail  of  expense.     As  the  encampment 


was  held  at  Indianapolis  in  the  year  of 
the  panic  there  was  difficulty  in  raising 
the  large  sum  of  money  required  for  its 
expenses  and  it  was  feared  thai  there 
would  be  a  deficit.  The  total  amount 
raised  was  about  f  120,000.  of  which  $75.- 
000  was  appropriated  by  the  common 
council  of  Indianapolis.  The  expenses  the 
year  before  at  Washington  had  amounted 
to  $157,000.  The  encampment  in  Indian- 
apolis was  conducted  on  fully  as  large 
a  scale  as  in  Washington  and  the  ac- 
commodations for  veterans  were  the  best 
ever  provided,  but  at  the  close  it  was 
found  that  the  total  expense  was  only 
about  163,000.  Over  $12,000  of  the  city 
appropriation  was  returned  and  about 
$12,000  of  funds  raised  by  the  Commer- 
cial Club  were  left  on  hand.  The  work 
covered  over  a  year's  time,  and  had  been 
undertaken  at  the  sacrifice  of  consider- 
able income,  on  the  promise  of  remun- 
eration. It  was  decided  by  the  chairman 
that  the  payment  for  the  services  of  the 
executive  director  should  lie  15,0(10.  A 
heated  and  prolonged  contest  arose  out 
of  this  matter  and  was  given  wide  pub- 
licity in  the  newspapers.  Tin-  city  was 
influenced  to  institute  suit  for  the  recov- 
ery of  the  amount  paid  for  his  services. 
though  no  question  was  raised  as  to  the 
paymenl  of  others  for  services.  The  suit 
failed,  the  Supreme  Court  holding  that 
there  was  no  foundation  for  it.  In  1892 
a  movement  for  good  roads  was  slatted 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Fortune,  re 
suiting  in  the  assembling  of  a  Good 
Roads  Congress,  to  which  delegates  were 
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sent  by  nearly  every  county  in  the  State. 
At  this  meeting  the  Indiana  Highway 
Association  was  formed.  Mr.  Fortune 
was  elected  president  but  declined,  and 
the  congress  adopted  a  testimonial, 
thanking  him  for  his  work  in  behalf  of 
good  roads.  He  was  also  prominently 
identified  with  the  Good  Roads  Congress 
al  the  World's  Fair  in  1893.  Mr.  For 
tune  was  the  first  president  of  the  In 
dianapolis  Press  Club,  organized  in  1S91 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Cen 
tury  Club,  and  was  its  president  in  1802. 
He  is  a  member  of  a  number  of  clubs,  in 
eluding,  besides  those  mentioned,  the 
Country  Club,  the  Columbia  Club,  the 
University  Club  and  the  "Woodruff  Club, 
of  Indianapolis,  and  the  Reform  Club,  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Fortune  was  one  of  the 
committee  of  three,  the  other  members  of 
which  wen-  H.  H.  Hanna  and  Col.  EH 
Lilly,  which  had  charge  of  the  relief  of 
the  unemployed  in  Indianapolis  during 
the  winter  of  1894.  This  committee  de- 
vised and  successfully  carried  out  what 
became  widely  known  as  "the  Indian- 
apolis plan"  of  relief,  whereby  food,  fuel 
and  clothing  were  provided  for  unem- 
ployed people  in  need,  under  conditions 
which  eliminated  as  far  as  practicable  the 
pauperizing  influences  of  charity.  The 
plan  embraced  the  establishment  of  a 
food  market,  where,  after  investigation, 
worthy  people  were  given  credit  for  sup- 
plies, issued  in  regular  rations,  in  pay- 
ment for  which  they  performed  labor  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  committee.  They 
provided  for    over    5,000   people   duriug 


most  of  the  winter,  and,  so  successful  was 
it  in  the  avoidance  of  pauperizing  influ- 
ences, that  for  some  time  after  the  close 
of  the  relief  work  in  the  spring  of  1894, 
there  were  fewer  people  than  usual  de- 
pendent upon  the  Charity  Organization 
Society.  A  history  of  this  work  is  given 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Relief  for  the  Un- 
employed," and  it  was  the  subject  of  sev- 
eral magazine  articles.  In  1894  Mr.  For- 
tune proposed  and  brought  about  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of 
Commerce,  composed  of  the  commercial 
organizations  representing  the  different 
cities  of  Indiana,  which  are  thus  brought 
together  for  united  action  in  advancing 
the  public  and  commercial  interests  of 
the  State.  He  was  elected  president  of 
this  organization  in  1897  and  again  in 
1898.  He  has  been  specially  active  in  the 
movement  inaugurated  by  the  State 
Board  of  Commerce  to  reform  county  and 
township  government  in  Indiana.  His 
management  of  the  National  Paving  Ex- 
position in  1890  suggested  to  him  the 
need  of  a  publication  devoted  specially 
to  municipal  improvements,  and.  with 
William  ( '.  Bobbs  as  business  manager, 
he  soon  afterward  issued  "Paving  and 
Municipal  Engineering"  as  a  sixteen  page 
journal.  This  has  since  grown  into  the 
"Municipal  Engineering  Magazine,"  a 
large  and  prosperous  publication  recog- 
nized as  an  authority  and  the  foremost 
representative  of  the  interests  connected 
with  the  practical  affairs  of  American 
municipalities.  He  is  the  editor  of  the 
magazine  and  president  of  the  company 
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owning  it.  Mr.  Fortune  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Commercial 
Club  Elevated  Railroad  Commission,  ap- 
pointed in  1S!)4,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Colonel  Lilly,  was  active  for  years  in  pro- 
moting the  project  for  establishing  in  In- 
dianapolis a  system  of  elevating  railroad 
tracks,  running  east  and  west  through  the 
city,  as  a  means  of  relief  to  the  public 
from  the  dangers  and  inconveniences  of 
grade  crossings.  Mr.  Fortune  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  commission  in 
June,  1898,  to  till  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  Colonel  Lilly,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  at  the  head  of  the  work  from 
the  time  of  its  beginning.  Mr.  Fortune 
was  married,  November  25,  1884,  to  Miss 
May  Knubbe,  daughter  of  Frederick  and 
Jerusha  A.  Knubbe.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren— Russell.  Evelvn  and  .Madeline. 


HENRY  C.  DUNCAN. 

Hon.  Henry  Clay  Duncan,  of  Blooming- 
ton,  was  born  in  Lawrence  county,  Indi- 
ana, January  16,  1845.  His  parents  were 
Keiiiuckians.  born  in  Jefferson  county  of 
thai  State,  his  father,  William,  being  a 
descendant  of  Scottish  Duncans,  while  his 
mother,  Mary  Malott,  was  of  French  and 
Dutch  extraction.  In  December,  1826, 
I  hey  removed  to  Indiana,  locating  upon  a 
farm  near  Bedford  in  Lawrence  county. 
Both  were  members  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  in  politics  William  Duncan 
was  first  Whig  and  then  Republican.  He 
died  in   1875,  his  wife  surviving  him  by 


twelve  y<  ais.  The  boyhood  of  Henry  Clay 
Duncan,  like  that  of  many  another  who 
in  maturity  has  found  his  sphere  of  action 
among  the  broader  affairs  of  men.  was 
passed  upon  his  father's  farm,  in  the  fields 
of  which  he  toiled  in  summer,  attending 
school  during  the  winter  terms.  The 
Duncan  farm  was  a  fine  one,  and  its  man- 
agement prosperous;  and  ai  the  age  of 
nineteen  our  subject  was  able  to  enter  the 
State  University  at  Bloomington.  This 
was  in  1801,  when  our  Civil  War  was  wag 
ing  hotly,  and  at  the  end  of  his  first  term 
he  found  himself  so  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  that  he  left  the  uni- 
versity and  enlisted  in  the  army,  doing 
service  as  a  private  soldier  until  his  dis- 
charge from  military  duty,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Bloomington  and  resumed  his 
college  work.  He  graduated  in  1868,  read 
law  for  a  year  with  Moses  F.  Dunn,  at 
Bedford,  then  entered  the  Law  Depart- 
ment of  Indiana  University,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  in 
1870.  For  the  next  five  years  he  was  en- 
gaged in  tlie  practice  of  law  at  Bedford. 
then,  in  1875,  located  at  Bloomington, 
which  has  since  been  his  place  of  resi- 
dence and  the  center  of  his  professional 
labors.  The  abilities  displayed  in  his 
legal  work  quickly  marked  him  as  a  man 
meriting  public  trust;  and  his  faithful- 
ness in  discharging  the  duties  of  the  many 
offices  he  was  called  to  fill,  reading  upon 
his  practice,  expanded  it  to  immense  pro- 
portions, until  it  had  become  a  rare  oc- 
currence that  any  case  of  magnitude  in 
the  county  was  adjusted  without   his  as 
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sistance.  For  twenty  years  Judge  Dun 
cao  lias  been  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Bloomington ;  and 
he  Las  been  city  attorney,  prosecuting  at- 
torney ;iik1  .Indue  of  the  Circuit  Court. 
In  isss  he  was  nominated  by  the  Repub 
licans  for  Congress,  but  mel  defeat  with 
the  resl  of  his  party.  In  1894,  however, 
ln  was  elected  State  Senator,  and  served 
during  the  sessions  of  1895  and  1897  as 
chairman  of  committee  on  education,  as 
also  on  oilier  committees  of  importance, 
including  those  on  cities,  (owns,  claims, 
insurance,  corporations,  and  building  and 
loan  associations.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  commission  appointed  in  1895  for  the 
investigation  of  prison  labor,  the  Indiana 
Reformatory  being  founded  at  Jefferson- 
ville  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  of  this 
commission;  and  Judge  Duncan  has  been 
a  member  of  the  managing  board  of  the 
institution  since  its  organization.  Re- 
taining his  interest  in  agriculture  since 
his  early  days,  the  -Indue  has  for  many 
years  given  some  attention  to  farming, 
as  a  side  issue  and  largely  by  way  of  re- 
laxation from  his  more  arduous  profes- 
sional work.  Like  his  parents,  Judge 
Duncan  is  a  member  of  the  Christian 
church;  and  he  belongs  to  the  F.  A.  M. 
ami  the  (i.  A.  R.  In  1872  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Sarah  Cummins,  whose 
father.  Dr.  A.  F.  Cummins,  now  deceased, 
was  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of 
Bloomington.  Five  children  have  been 
born  to  them,  of  whom  the  four  now  liv- 
ing are:  Frank.  Antoinette,  Newlaml  and 
Sallie.     -indue   Duncan's  successful  ami 


prominent  career  has  brought  him  into 
p>  rsonal  relations  with  many  men  of  con 
sequential  position,  whose  esteem  his 
high  abilities  and  principles  have  won. 
As  one  of  these  may  be  mentioned  Hon. 
William  II.  Martin,  who.  at  the  beginning 
of  his  professional  life  met  young  Dun- 
can as  opposing  counsel  in  a  case  in  which 
each  made  his  maiden  plea.  In  a  few  sim- 
ple words  Judge  Martin  thus  effectively 
sums  up  the  character  of  his  old-time  an- 
tagonist: "I  have  known  Senator  Dun- 
can as  a  lawyer,  a  judge,  a  senator,  in 
politics  and  in  private  life,  and  have 
known  him  well.  In  every  walk  of  life 
he  has  been  a  thorough  man,  a  close  and 
successful  lawyer,  a  painstaking,  careful 
man  on  the  bench,  a  straight  guardian  of 
the  interests  of  his  constituents  as  a  sen- 
ator, true  to  his  party  as  a  politician,  and 
in  private  life  a  good  man." 


WILLIAM    II.    CALDWELL. 

Dr.   William   Hampton    Caldwell    was 

born  in  Rappahannock  county.  Virginia. 
in  1858.  Among  his  ancestry  are  some 
very  distinguished  persons.  His  grand- 
father. Dr.  Joseph  F.  Caldwell,  was  an 
editor  and  writer  of  prominence  as  early 
as  the  year  1800,  when  he  established  the 
Palladium  of  Virginia  at  Pincastle,  Vir- 
ginia. His  grandmother  was  Miss  Ann 
Tyler,  lirst  cousin  of  President  John  Ty- 
ler and  a  lady  of  rare  charm  and  cultiva- 
tion. His  ancestors  represented  some  of 
the  most  prominent  families  in  the  palmy 
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days  of  the  Old  Dominion,  aruuHg  ill.  in 
su«h  noted  names  as  the  Reids,  Fieklens, 
Slaughters,  Botts  and  Dangerfields.  John 
Caldwell  Calhoun,  the  famous  South  Car- 
olina statesman,  is  a  branch  of  the  fam- 
ily, his  mother  having  been  a  Miss  Cald- 
well. The  great  phrenologist  and  writer. 
Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  a  professor  and  in- 
corporator of  the  old  Transylvania  Col- 
lege of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  was  another 
member  of  this  distinguished  family.  Dr. 
William  II.  Caldwell  undoubtedly  owes 
his  medical  talent  to  heredity  and  endow- 
ment, as  his  grandfather,  father,  uncle 
and  brother  were  all  noted  physicians  in 
their  native  State  of  Virginia.  He  re- 
ceived his  medical  education  in  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  where  he  attended  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons;  also 
the  Baltimore  Medical  College,  taking  his 
degree  from  the  latter  school  in  the  spring 
of  1883.  During  the  summer  of  1885, 
Dr.  Caldwell  was  located  as  resident  phy- 
sician, at  the  Old  Sweet  Springs,  Vir- 
ginia, and  had  for  his  patients  many  of 
the  most  prominent  people  of  the  South. 
In  1S86,  he  decided  to  make  his  home  in 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  where  he  entered  at 
once  upon  a  most  lucrative  and  successful 
general  practice,  which  eventually  so  in- 
creased as  to  justify  him  in  discarding 
the  hardships  of  the  general  practitioner, 
adopting  a  specialty  and  limiting  his 
work  to  office  practice.  Dr.  Caldwell 
studied  as  a  specialty,  the  diseases  of  the 
skin,  blood  and  nervous  system,  and  in 
treating  them,  has  devised  an  entirely 
new  and  original  mode  of  treatment.    He 


has  been  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  South- 
ern Surgical  and  Gynecological  Associa- 
tion, the  Kentucky  State  Medical  So- 
ciety and  the  Lexington  and  Fayette 
County  Medical  Society.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  reports  of  these  various  medi- 
cal organizations  show  many  able  articles 
written  and  discussed  by  Dr.  Caldwell 
during  their  meetings.  Many  of  the  won- 
derful discoveries  made  in  the  new  field 
of  electro  and  hydrotherapy  treatment 
are  directly  traceable  to  Dr.  Caldwell; 
especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  use  of 
the  electric  light  for  penetrating  the  hu- 
man body — as  Dr.  Caldwell  had  used  the 
electric  light  for  this  purpose  three  years 
before  the  now  famous  Roentgen  discov- 
ered the  X  ray.  Many  of  the  ingenious 
electrical  devices  used  and  invented  by 
Dr.  Caldwell  in  his  institute  at  Indian- 
apolis, are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  His 
successful  treatment  in  accomplishing 
seemingly  hopeless  cures  of  the  diseases 
of  the  skin,  blood  and  nervous  system,  is 
naturally  accounted  for  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples, and  has  been  the  result  of  years  of 
study  and  experiment  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
Caldwell.  He  is  a  great  humanitarian, 
and  alleviates  the  sufferings  of  many  of 
his  fellow  beings  who  are  unable  to  make 
him  any  compensation  save  that  of  grati- 
tude. Dr.  Caldwell  came  to  Indianapolis 
in  November,  1895,  and  almost  imme- 
diately entered  upon  a  large  practice  in 
his  special  line,  electro  and  hydrotherapy 
treatment.  He  has  a  host  of  influential 
people  of  the  city  who  are  glad  to  testify 
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In  his  marked  gentlemanly  characteristics 
and  peculiar  skill  in  treating  the  diseases 
in  which  lie  is  a  specialist.  Dr.  Caldwell 
is  a  Mason  and  an  Odd  Fellow  of  high 
standing.  His  wife  was  Miss  Weed,  of 
Connecticul — sisler  of  Mrs.  William 
Sprague,  wife  of  the  ex-Governor  of 
Rhode  Island.  The  talent  and  charm  of 
Mrs.  Caldwell  have  been  beautifully 
transmitted  to  their  only  child — Orestez 
— a  handsome  little  lad  of  nine  years  who 
evidently  inherits  the  family  trend,  as — 
at  I  he  age  of  three  years — he  was  able  to 
locate  and  name  anatomically  the  vari- 
ous bones  of  the  human  body.  Dr.  Cald- 
well lias  a  commodious  and  well  equipped 
building  of  eighteen  rooms  for  his  electro 
and  hydropathic  institute,  situated  in  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  city  near  Uni- 
versity Park  on  North  Pennsylvania 
street,  where  he  receives  not  only  his  pa- 
tients, but  many  friendlv  visitors  as  well. 


MEDFORD    B.    WILSON. 

Medford  Bement  Wilson  was  born  in 
Palestine,  Crawford  county,  Illinois,  De- 
cember S,  1845,  the  son  of  Isaac  Newton 
and  Hannah  H.  (Decker)  Wilson.  Isaac 
N.  Wilson  was  a  Virginian  by  birth,  a 
native  of  Moorcfield,  Hardy  county.  His 
father,  James  Wilson,  also  a  native  of 
the  "Old  Dominion,"  removed  to  Illinois 
in  the  early  pari  of  the  present  century 
and  was  among  the  first  settlers  in  the 
State.  He  located  at  Palestine,  when  the 
whole  country  was  an  unbroken  wilder- 


ness, and  all  thai  gave  Chicago  a  place 
on  the  map  was  as  the  location  of  Fort 
Dearborn.  Isaac  N.  Wilson  was  reared 
in  the  frontier  settlement  and  soon  after 
reaching  his  majority  he  married  Hannah 
Decker,  who  was  also  a  native  of  Virgin- 
ia, born  in  Romney,  Hampshire  county. 
Her  parents  removed  first  to  Vincennes, 
Indiana,  and  afterward  settled  perma- 
nently at  Palestine,  Illinois.  For  many 
years  Isaac  N.  Wilson  conducted  an  ex- 
change bank  in  Palestine,  doing  a  large 
business  with  the  early  settlers,  as  that 
was  then  the  location  of  the  only  land 
office  in  the  State.  His  elder  brother,  Wil- 
liam Wilson,  was  the  receiver  of  this  land 
office,  and  his  brother-in-law.  Gen.  Guy 
Smith,  was  the  register.  The  Wilsons  of 
Virginia  are  probably  descended  from 
Scotch-Irish  stock,  the  original  emigrant 
being  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  who  set- 
tled there  during  the  colonial  period. 
Medford  B.  was  carefully  reared,  his 
parents  appreciating  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education  for  their  children.  He 
attended  the  Palestine  Academy,  a  very 
good  preparatory  school,  conducted  by 
two  Presbyterian  clergymen,  Messrs. 
Alexander  and  Bovell.  From  there  he  en- 
tered the  old  Vincennes  University,  where 
he  pursued  his  studies  for  two  years. 
Having  a  special  taste  for  the  study  of 
the  modern  languages,  he  determined  to 
go  abroad  to  avail  himself  of  the  better 
facilities  there  afforded.  In  1866  he  went 
to  Germany  and  entered  the  University 
of  Marburg,  located  al  Marburg,  Hesse 
Cassel.    Here  he  took  Latin,  German  and 
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French,  and  such  other  studies  as  he  felt 
would  best  develop  his  niiud  and  equip 
him  for  the  banking  business,  which  he 
had  already  determined  to  make  his  life 
work,  lie  pursued  his  studies  faithfully 
for  four  years,  returning  home  in  Sep- 
tember, 1870.  The  following  month  he 
put  his  plans  in  operation  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Sullivan  County  Bank  at  Sul- 
livan, Indiana.  This  was  a  private  bank 
conducted  by  .Mr.  Wilson  until  the  spring 
of  1872,  when  he  organized  as  its  succes- 
sor the  First  National  Bank  of  Sullivan. 
Mr.  Wilson,  though  nominally  the  cashier 
of  this  institution,  was  in  fact  the  mana- 
ger and  shaped  its  business  policy,  under 
different  changes  in  name,  for  a  period  of 
nineteen  years.  In  October,  1889,  he  came 
to  Indianapolis  and  organized  the  Capital 
National  Bank,  which  has  a  capital  stock 
of  $300,000,  and  is  doing  a  profitable  busi- 
ness. Associated  with  Mr.  Wilson  as 
cashier  of  the  bank  is  Mr.  W.  F.  Church- 
man, a  son  of  the  late  Francis  M.  Church- 
man, in  his  time  one  of  the  best  known 
and  ablest  bankers  of  Indianapolis. 
Though  Mr.  Wilson  has  given  his  support 
to  several  business  enterprises,  in  a  minor 
way.  lie  has  given  his  best  efforts  and 
undivided  energies  to  his  life  work,  the 
banking  business.  His  success  in  this 
calling  is  attested  to  by  his  business  as- 
sociates who  know  him  best.  A  leading- 
lawyer  of  Indianapolis  says  of  him:  "Mr. 
Wilson  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
a  strong  and  resourceful  man.  He 
is  admirably  fitted  by  nature  for  his 
chosen  calling.    To  his  natural  ability,  he 


lias  added  the  best  opportunities  of  the 
schools  of  the  world;  and  has  besides, 
drawn  largely  upon  the  experience  of 
older  men.  He  has  an  active  and  incisive 
mind,  which  reaches  correct  conclusions 
by  direct  methods.  Added  to  all  this,  he 
is  a  .•harming  and  approachable  fellow 
personally,  whom  the  people  know  to  be 
honest,  and  with  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
do  business."  June  11.  1*72,  he  married 
Miss  Nettie  Ames  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  To 
them  have  been  born  five  daughters: 
Daisy.  Sarah,   Ruth,  Edith   and   Clara. 


CHARLES   H.   BRACKETT. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born 
October  30,  1855,  in  Hannibal.  New  York. 
He  is  the  son  of  William  H.  Brackett.  a 
native  of  Massachusetts,  and  who  lived 
the  allotted  time  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ, 
three  score  years  and  ten.  Mr.  Brackett 
is  descended  from  Scotch-Irish  stock  on 
his  father's  side,  and  his  maternal  an- 
cestors were  from  England.  His  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Sarah  Ann  Teller,  a 
native  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Seven 
children  were  born  from  this  union,  five 
of  whom  are  living,  our  subject  being  the 
youngest  child  in  the  family.  His  pater- 
nal grandfather  participated  in  (lie  War 
of  1812.  and  his  father,  William  W.,  was  a 
successful  merchant  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life.  He  died  in  Hannibal. 
New  York.  October,  1870.  Charles  H. 
Brackett  attended  the  common  schools  of 
his  native  place    until    he    was    sixteen 
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years  of  age.  and  early  developed  many  of 
the  traits  of  character  inherited  from  his 
father.  He  soon  manifested  a  desire  and 
adaptability  for  a  business  career  and  ad- 
hered to  the  old  adage,  "where  there  is  a 
will  there  is  a  way."  Ho  entered  the  con- 
test vigorously,  actively  and  independent- 
ly, and  his  efforts  were  early  crowned 
with  success.  He  began  literally  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder,  by  securing  em- 
ployment on  a  railroad  and  working  on  a 
farm.  After  a  short  sojourn  in  Kansas, 
he  engaged,  in  1880,  with  the  Empire 
Drill  Company,  of  Shortsville,  New  York, 
ami  was  in  the  employ  of  this  well  known 
manufacturing  company  continuously  for 
sixteeii  years.  His  signal  ability  as  a 
salesman  and  his  enterprise  and  untiring 
energy  advanced  him  from  a  subordinate 
position  in  that  concern  to  that  of  general 
manager  and  superintendent  over  a  ter- 
ritory embracing  ten  States.  He  first 
operated  for  the  company  in  the  State  of 
.Michigan  and  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  Kentucky,  with  headquarters  at  Louis- 
ville. In  March.  1896,  he  resigned  this 
position  and  accepted  a  more  remunera- 
tive otter  in  a  new  line  of  business,  but 
which  required  the  same  business  fore- 
sight and  executive  ability,  namely,  the 
position  of  manager  of  the  Columbian  Re- 
lief Association,  located  at  Indianapolis. 
At  the  time  he  became  connected  with 
the  association  it  had  a  membership  of 
only  160.  It  has  grown  under  his  efficient 
management  to  a  membership  of  over  10,- 
000.  its  business  extending  over  the  States 
of  Indiana.  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky. 


and  shortly  will  be  represented  through- 
out the  entire  United  States.  Mr.  Brack- 
ett  has  never  entered  the  political  arena, 
nor  has  he  ever  been  a  candidate  for  any 
public  office.  He  has  never  been  led  away 
by  outside  interests,  but  lias  given  his  en- 
tire time  and  attention  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  corporation 
which  he  represents,  and,  though  com- 
paratively a  young  man,  he  possesses  not 
only  the  confidence  of  the  company  but 
has  a  large  number  of  friends  throughout 
many  States.  He  is  liberal  and  progres- 
sive in  all  his  dealings  and  takes  a  just 
pride  in  whatever  is  for  the  material  bene- 
fit of  the  city  and  State.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Marion  Club  of  Indianapolis, 
and  has  cast  his  allegiance  with  the  Re- 
publican party.  He  was  married  Febru- 
ary 16,  1804,  to  Miss  Millie  C.  Belser,  a 
daughter  of  George  Belser  of  New  Al- 
bany, Indiana. 


LEON    O.    BAILEY. 

Leon  Orlando  Bailey  has  been  called 
one  of  the  "picturesque  characters  of  In- 
diana," and  in  looking  over  the  incidents 
of  his  life  and  considering  that  he  is  still 
a  young  man,  his  is  a  personality  not  only 
picturesque  but  almost  phenomenal.  His 
pedigree  combines  the  Irish  and  the 
Welsh,  a  strain  noted  for  sturdiness  of 
purpose  combined  with  acumen  and  sa- 
gacity.  His  father.  John  W.  Bailey,  was 
a  prosperous  farmer  and  manufacturer  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.    He  Avas  a  man 
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of  fine  business  faculties,  largely  identi- 
fied with  the  railroad  and  manufactur- 
ing interests  of  his  native  State.  He  was 
a  staunch  Democrat  in  politics,  and  a 
man  of  great  benevolence,  having  devoted 
large  sums  to  many  charitable  purposes. 
He  died  in  Wellsboro  in  1892.  His  wife. 
Margaret  Lewis,  came  from  Wales  when 
about  fifteen  years  old.  Their  son  Leon, 
one  of  a  family  of  seven  boys  and  five 
girls,  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Wellsboro, 
Pennsylvania,  June  21,  1857.  His  procliv- 
ity for  books  and  study  manifested  itself 
when  little  more  than  an  infant  and  such 
was  his  progress  that  at  the  early  age  of 
eighteen,  he  was  a  teacher  of  languages 
and  mathematics  in  the  high  school  of  his 
native  city.  Bv  his  own  efforts  he  se- 
cured the  benefits  of  a  collegiate  course 
at  Cornell,  following  this  by  a  course  in 
law  with  a  well-known  firm  in  Syracuse, 
New  York.  Circumstances  impelled  him 
toward  the  "Hoosier"  State  in  October, 
1870,  and  he  entered  the  office  of  Baker. 
Hord  and  Hendricks  to  resume  his  legal 
studies.  The  title  of  LL.  B.  was  conferred 
upon  him  in  1880  by  the  Central  Law 
School  of  Indiana  and  he  formed  a  part- 
nership with  William  A.  Van  Ruren.  In 
1882  he  became  a  partner  of  .Major  Jona- 
than W.  Cordon,  with  whom  he  remained 
until  the  death  of  the  latter.  In  1S87  he 
entered  into  business  with  Hon.  John  W. 
Kern,  with  whom  he  continued  until  Mr. 
Kern  was  appointed  city  attorney  in 
1807.  Mr.  Bailey  rose  rapidly  into  a  suc- 
cessful and  important  practice.  His  prac- 
tice has  been  in  the  higher  courts  and  his 


dealings  have  involved  large  and  serious 
interests.  Like  bis  father,  .Mr.  Bailey  is 
a  Democrat.  He  was  assistant  United 
Slates  attorney  for  two  years  and  was  ap- 
pointed as  United  States  attorney  by 
President  Cleveland  at  the  close  of  his  ad- 
ministration. He  had  practical  control  of 
the  business  of  the  office  while  assistant 
attorney  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
peculiar  ability  in  the  management  of 
difficult  cases.  Rapidly  he  attained 
prominence  as  the  result  of  careful  and 
painstaking  preparation  of  his  cases,  the 
energy  with  which  he  urged  them  to  trial 
and  the  ability  with  which  he  managed 
them  in  court.  He  was  the  first  corpora- 
tion counsel  of  Indianapolis  under  its  new 
charter.  Meanwhile  a  man  of  such  abil- 
ity, advancing  constantly  in  his  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  and  in  acquisition 
of  tact  and  influence,  could  not  remain 
long  unknown  and  unutilized  by  his 
party.  Having  developed  marked  talent 
as  a  public  speaker,  he  has  participated 
in  every  campaign  since  1880,  his  thor- 
ough information  on  political  subjects 
combining  with  his  happy  style  of  oratory 
to  make  him  a  forceful,  irrefutable  cam- 
paign speaker  and  debater.  The  late  Vice 
President,  Thomas  A.  Hendricks — under 
whose  tutelage  he  had  studied — recogniz- 
ing in  him  fine  political  timber,  urged  his 
acceptance  of  the  candidacy  for  State 
Senator  from  the  Capital  district  of  In- 
diana. The  first  step  into  the  political 
arena  proved  a  fortunate  one.  Mr.  Bailey 
defeating  his  opponent  by  nearly  2.100 
and  entering  the  Senate  of  1885,  the  jun- 
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ior  member  of  thai  body  by  several  years. 
Says  the  "Bench  and  Bar  of  Indiana:" 
"With  a  trained  mind,  ready  to  debate. 
ambition  to  excel,  lie  soon  took  rank  as  a 
legislator  and  the  Capital  district  never 
had  a  more  vigilant,  conscientious,  effect- 
ive representative  in  the  halls  of  the 
Siate  Senate  than  Leon  0.  Bailey."  He 
served  during  the  two  sessions  of  1SS3 
and  1SS7,  being  chairman  of  the  electiou 
committee,  a  position  of  great  import- 
ance, as  during  that  session  it  had  nine 
or  ten  contests.  During  this  trying  per- 
iod. Senator  Bailey  evinced  most  fully 
his  leadership  and  tact.  To  his  fore- 
sight is  given,  by  his  party  leaders,  much 
of  the  credit  for  the  election  of  David 
Turpie  to  the  United  States  Senate.  In 
1890  he  was  chosen  among  many  competi- 
tors as  city  attorney  of  Indianapolis,  dis- 
charging the  arduous  duties  of  that  of- 
fice, until  the  close  of  his  term  in  Janu- 
ary, 1S93,  with  consummate  skill.  He 
also  accepted  about  this  time,  at  the  ur- 
gent request  of  his  friend,  Alonzo  Greene 
Smith,  the  office  of  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Indiana,  Mr.  Smith  having  been 
elected  attorney  general.  Mr.  Bailey 
continued  to  enjoy  a  lucrative  practice, 
gaining  all  the  time  in  popularity,  effi- 
ciency and  strength,  and  when  in  August, 
1898,  the  Democratic  Convention  was 
held,  his  worth  was  again  recognized  by 
a  unanimous  nomination  for  Congress  by 
the  Democrats  of  the  Seventh  District. 
The  conduct  of  his  congressional  cam- 
paign in  1898  attracted  attention  through- 
mil   the  country,  and  though  the  district 


in  L896  gave  nearly  G,000  Republican  ma- 
jority, Mr.  Bailey  was  defeated  by  less 
than  2,600.  It  is  said  that  his  contest, 
made  single  handed  against  the  combined 
corporate  wealth  of  Indianapolis,  was  the 
most  fearless  and  vigorous  political  fight 
ever  made  in  the  Capital  district.  And, 
despite  the  result,  it  is  conceded  Mr. 
Bailey  came  out  of  the  conflict  greatly 
strengthened  with  his  party  and  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  Bailey  is  not  only  a  Democrat 
in  name,  but  his  feelings,  propensities 
and  convictions  are  intimately  demo- 
cratic. The  Indianapolis  Sentinel,  in  an 
editorial,  says  of  him:  "As  a  legislator 
his  efforts  were  uniformly  directed  in  the 
interests  of  the  people,  as  the  statute 
books  will  amply  testify.  The  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  the  people  has  never 
been  betrayed  or  abused."  The  "Bench 
and  Bar,"  speaking  of  the  same  trait, 
says:  "He  is  distinctly  of  the  people, 
having  risen  to  his  present  position  by 
force  of  his  own  energies;  he  is  never 
happier  than  when  fighting  for  the  op- 
pressed; he  sympathizes  with  the  people 
in  their  afflictions  and  glories  in  their  tri- 
umphs. Though  long  in  official  position 
lie  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple for  whose  interests  he  always 
labors  and  with  whom  he  never  resorts  to 
deceit.  As  a  friend,  he  is  very  tenacious, 
always  affable,  generous  and  faithful,  and 
those  worthy  of  his  assistance  never  seek 
ii  in  vain."  It  is  probable  that  with  Mr. 
Bailey's  present  successful  attainments, 
much  future  distinction  awaits  him.  He 
is  as  yet   barely  at  the  meridian  of  life 
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and  his  equipment  for  the  larger  fields  of 
usefulness  is  complete  aud  unique.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order,  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 
and  also  a  member  of  the  Delta  Kappa 
Epsilon  College  Fraternity.  Mr.  Bailey 
has  suffered  but  one  serious  blow  in  his 
career  and  that  occurred  in  the  loss  of  his 
wife  in  September,  1892.  A  charming- 
woman  of  rare  accomplishments  and  the 
chosen  adviser  and  counsellor  of  her  hus- 
band, her  loss  has  been  irreparable.  Mis. 
Bailey  was  Miss  Rosamond  Paty  Cogge- 
shall.  She  was  born  on  the  island  of  Nan- 
tucket in  1858.  She  was  the  youngest 
daughter  of  William  Boylston  and  Anne 
Maria  Jenkins  Coggeshall.  On  her 
mother's  side  she  boasted  distinguished 
ancestry  and  relatives.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, Lucretia  Mott,  Maria  Mitchell  and 
Tristam  Coffin  were  among  these.  The 
"Coffin  School"  of  Nantucket,  at  which 
.Mis.  Bailey  was  educated,  was  founded  in 
1825  by  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  Baronet, 
of  England.  It  was  established  for  the 
education  of  the  descendants  of  Tristam 
Coffin,  and  is  still  an  institution  of  high 
standing  and  open,  without  charge,  to  all 
those  who  can  trace  their  lineage  to  its 
founder.  On  her  grandfather's  side, 
Mrs.  Bailey  descended  from  Sir  John 
Coggeshall,  one  of  the  founders  of  New- 
port and  prominently  identified  with  flic 
history  of  Rhode  Island.  Her  nif'ts  were 
many  and  varied,  being  a  rare  musician, 
singer  and  composer,  a  writer  of  both 
poetry  and  prose,  and  possessing  a  charm 
of  character  which  made  itself  apparent 


to  young  and  old  and  won  for  her  un- 
usual love  and  regard.  Mr.  Bailey  has  a 
brother,  Hon.  Morton  S.  Bailey,  who  is  au 
eminent  lawyer  of  Colorado,  and  has  for 
several  years  occupied  a  place  on  the  Cir- 
cuit Bench  of  that  State.  His  cousin,  the 
Hon.  Joseph  W.  Bailey,  of  Texas,  is  the 
well-known  Democratic  leader  of  the 
present  House  of  Congress. 


AUGUSTIN  BOICE. 

Augustin  Boice,  attorney-at-law,  In- 
dianapolis, was  born  on  his  father's  farm, 
in  Cheshire  township,  Gallia  county,  Ohio, 
December  1,  1812.  His  parents  were 
Jacob  and  Mary  Stevens  (Bradbury) 
Boice,  and  were  among  the  early  settlers 
of  that  part  of  Ohio.  Jacob  Boice  was  a 
son  of  Joseph  and  Keziah  (Bowman) 
Boice,  who  were  natives  of  New  Jersey. 
He  was  born  November  11,  1811,  in  Fay- 
ette county,  Pennsylvania,  came  to  Ohio 
with  his  father's  family  in  1820  and  set- 
tled in  Cheshire  township.  Mary  Stevens 
(Bradbury)  Boice  was  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Stevens)  Brad- 
bury, aud  was  born  in  Maine  January  28, 
1804,  and  removed  to  Ohio  with  her 
father's  family  in  1816.  She  was  directly 
descended  in  the  seventh  generation  from 
Thomas  Bradbury,  the  immigrant,  who 
settled  in  New  England  as  early  at  leas! 
as  1634,  and  his  wife,  Mary  (Perkins) 
Bradbury,  who  was  (he  daughter  of  John 
Perkins  the  elder  of  Ipswich.  She,  with 
her  father's    family,  arrived    in     Boston 
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from  Bristol.  England,  on  the  ship  Lyon, 
February  .">.  1631.  Roger  Williams  was  a 
fellow  passenger.  The  evidence  shows 
that  Mrs  Bradbury  was  a  Christian 
woman  of  high  character,  standing  and 
ability,  yet  when  about  eighty  years  of 
age.  she  fell  a  victim  to  the  witchcraft 
craze,  and  in  July,  1W2.  was  arrested 
tried  and  convicted  of  the  alleged  crime  of 
bewitching  John  Carr,  but  escaped  execu- 
tion for  some  unexplained  reason,  but 
probably  because  the  whole  infamous  bus 
iness  broke  down  under  its  own  horrors 
before  her  turn  came.  The  character  of 
the  evidence  used  against  her  is  shown 
by  the  following  interesting  specimen: 
William  Carr,  in  his  deposition,  testified 
that:  "About  thirteen  years  ago,  present- 
ly after  some  difference  that  happened  to 
lie  between  my  honored  father,  Mr. 
George  Carr  and  Mrs.  Bradbury,  the  pris- 
oner at  the  bar,  upon  a  Sabbath  at  noon, 
as  we  -were  riding  home  by  the  house  of 
Captain  Thomas  Bradbury,  I  saw  Mrs. 
Bradbury  go  into  her  gate,  turn  the  cor- 
ner of,  and  immediately  there  darted  out 
of  the  gate  a  blue  boar,  and  darted  at  my 
father's  horse's  legs,  which  made  him 
stumble;  but  I  saw  it  no  more.  And  my 
father  said.  'Boys,  what  did  you  see?' 
And  we  both  said,  'A  blue  boar.'  "  Mrs. 
Bradbury  was  defended  by  .Major  Robert 
Pike,  of  whom  the  historian  of  the  Salem 
witchcraft  delusion  says:  "Not  a  voice 
cuiiies  down  to  us  of  deliberate  and  effect- 
ive hostility  to  the  movement,  except  that 
of  Robert  Pike  in  his  cool,  close  and  pow- 
erful argumentative  appeal  to  the  judges 


I  who  were  trying  the  witchcraft  cases.  It 
stands  out  against  the  deep  blackness  of 
those  proceedings  like  a  pillar  of  light 
upon  a  starless  midnight  sky."  Mr. 
Boice  is  also  descended  directly  from 
Major  Pike  through  his  daughter  Sarah 
by  her  marriage  to  the  Reverend  John 
Stockman.  Thomas  Bradbury  was  born 
in  Essex  county,  England,  in  1610,  and 
early  in  1634  he  appeared  in  Agamenticus. 
now  York,  Maine,  as  the  agent  of  Sir  Fer- 
nando Gorges,  the  proprietor  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Maine.  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  Salisbury,  Massachusetts,  and  one 
of  the  foremost  citizens  there  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  He  held  at  various 
times  the  office  of  schoolmaster  of  the 
town,  town  clerk,  deputy  to  the  general 
court,  county  recorder,  Associate  Judge 
and  captain  of  the  military  company.  At 
the  time  Mr.  Boice's  parents  settled  in 
Ohio  that  part  of  the  country  was  largely 
an  unbroken  forest.  Those  were  the  days 
of  the  log  cabin  and  the  spinning  wheel. 
Money  was  very  scarce  and  even  calico 
was  fifty  cents  a  yard,  so  the  people  were 
compelled  to  raise  flax  out  of  which  they 
made  the  greater  part  of  their  clothing. 
After  a  time  sheep  were  introduced  and 
then  they  had  linsey-woolsey,  and  later. 
home-made  flannel  and  jeans.  His 
father  when  quite  a  young  man  learned 
the  carpenter's  trade,  and  during  his  ear- 
ly manhood  was  a  contractor  and  builder, 
and  built  many  of  the  houses,  barns  and 
bridges  in  that  vicinity.  He  held  various 
township  offices,  such  as  trustee,  clerk, 
etc.     In   politics    he   was    strongly    anli 
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slavery,  and  one  of  the  original  Repub- 
licans. He  supported  the  Free  Soil  ticket 
in  1852,  and  during  the  war  for  the  Union 
he  belonged  to  the  class  of  Republicans 
known  as  Radicals.  He  felt  that  slavery 
had  made  war  upon  the  Union,  and 
should  perish  as  the  only  means  of  per- 
manent peace.  The  Bradbury  families  in 
Ohio  were  equally  radical  upon  the  slav- 
ery question  and  were  all  Republicans. 
The  village  of  Kyger,  which  was  the  vot- 
ing place  of  Cheshire  township,  was  a 
sub-station  of  the  underground  railroad. 
Mr.  Boice,  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough, 
worked  upon  his  father's  farm  during  the 
summer  and  attended  the  district  school 
at  Kyger  during  the  winter,  until  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  war  for  the  Union.  On 
August  7,  1862,  he  volunteered  as  a  pri- 
vate in  Company  B,  Ninety-first  Regi- 
ment, Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  for  three 
years.  It  was  made  up  from  Gallia,  Law- 
rence, Scioto,  Adams,  Pike  and  Jackson 
counties,  and  was  first  assembled  at 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  where  it  remained 
about  two  weeks.  This  time  was  spent  in 
building  quarters  and  hard  drilling. 
August  26,  it  received  its  guns,  and  on  the 
same  day  five  companies,  including  B, 
were  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy 
River  to  repel  a  threatened  raid,  but  as 
it  did  not  materialize,  they  were  sent  to 
Ironton,  Ohio,  where  a  few  days  later  the 
remainder  of  the  regiment  joined  them, 
and  on  September  7,  1862,  it  was  regu- 
larly mustered  into  the  U.  S.  service  for 
three  years.  When  the  regiment  was  mus- 
tered,  Mr.  Boice  was  appointed  one  of 


the  corporals  of  Company  B.  At  that 
time  the  Confederates  were  making 
strong  efforts  to  drive  the  Union  forces 
back  to  the  Ohio  in  the  States  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Virginia.  Colonel  Lightburn 
had  been  defeated  at  Fayetteville,  West 
Virginia,  and  was  retreating  down  the 
Kanawha,  and  the  91st  was  sent  to 
Point  Pleasant,  West  Virginia,  to 
assist  in  checking  the  enemy.  It  arrived 
there  September  14  and  remained  there 
until  the  26th,  when  it  started  on  its  first 
raid  up  the  Kanawha.  The  object  of  this 
raid  was  to  surprise,  and  if  possible  to 
capture  a  Confederate  camp  at  Buffalo. 
The  regiment  marched  all  night  and 
struck  the  enemy  just  at  daylight,  com- 
pletely surprising  them,  and  their  whole 
force  fled,  leaving  their  camp  in  the  hands 
of  the  Yankees.  They  were  just  getting 
breakfast  and  were  well  supplied  with 
chickens  and  turkeys,  but  the  captors  did 
not  have  time  to  eat  them.  They  also 
had  large  quantities  of  dry  goods,  boots 
and  shoes,  which  they  had  taken  from  the 
raided  stores,  some  of  which  were  appro 
priated  by  the  Union  boys.  The  cavalry 
which  was  to  co-operate  with  the  91st, 
did  not  reach  the  place  assigned  to  it 
on  time,  so  most  of  the  Confederates  es- 
caped. The  regiment  here  first  heard  the 
shriek  of  hostile  shells,  but  fortunately 
they  were  all  aimed  too  high,  and  their 
only  effect  was  to  make  the  boys'  hair 
si  and  on  end.  In  October  the  91st,  with 
about  ten  thousand  oilier  troops,  ad- 
vanced up  the  Kanawha,  drove  the  enemy 
out    and    re-established    the  outpost  at 
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Payetteville.  Here  it  built  winter  quar- 
rels, and  daring  the  winter  and  spring  it 
did  much  bard  guard  duly  and  drilling, 
and  assisted  in  building  a  strong  fort, 
which  soon  became  useful.  In  May.  L863, 
the  Confederates  made  a  two  days'  at- 
tack upon  Payetteville,  but  were  repulsed. 
The  fighting  consisted  largely  of  an  ar- 
tillery duel,  and  as  the  Union  forces  were 
protected  by  forts,  their  losses  were 
small.  In  July  the  regiment  was  sent  in 
pursuit  of  Morgan,  then  making  his  raid 
through  Ohio,  but  failed  to  meet  his 
forces,  except  to  capture  thirty  of  his 
men.  After  Morgan  and  his  men  had  been 
captured  it  returned  to  Payetteville.  The 
regiment  took  part  in  two  expeditions 
to  Lewisburg  in  the  fall  of  1863.  The  first 
was  in  November,  and  is  chiefly  to  be  re- 
membered on  account  of  its  hard  march- 
ing, as  the  enemy  rapidly  retreated,  and 
about  the  only  satisfaction  the  Union 
forces  got  out  of  it.  was  the  burning  of 
the  Confederates'  fine  winter  quarters. 
The  second  was  in  December,  and  again 
the  enemy  failed  to  stand  for  a  fight,  but 
had  just  rebuilt  their  winter  quarters. 
which  were  again  burned.  On  the  return 
trip  in  both  cases,  the  weather  was  ex- 
ceedingly bad  and  the  suffering  great. 
The  great  campaign  of  the  war  began  in 
1864,  and  the  Hist  had  its  full  share  of 
its  hardships  and  honors.  The  regiment 
marched  1,229  miles,  and  was  engaged  in 
twelve  battles  during  that  year,  including 
Sheridan's  battles  in  the  Shenandoah 
valley.  Of  this  regiment  it  may  be  said 
that  ii  never  failed  to  respond  to  any  call 


made  upon  it.  and  always  acquitted  itself 
with  honor.  Mr.  Boice  participated  in  all 
the  battles  and  marches  of  his  regiment 
up  to  the  time  he  was  wounded,  except 
in  May  and  June.  1804.  when  he  was  sick 
with  the  measles  and  complications  re- 
sulting therefrom.  The  regiment  was 
part  of  the  Second  Brigade.  Second  Di- 
vision of  the  "Army  of  West  Virginia." 
commanded  by  General  Crook,  and 
formed  part  of  General  Sheridan's  force 
in  the  Shenandoah  valley.  The  regi- 
ment's greatest  victory  was  the  battle  of 
("arter's  farm,  or  Stephenson's  depot, 
fought  July  20.  1864.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  victories  of  the  war.  but 
owing  to  the  comparatively  small  num- 
bers engaged,  and  the  other  great  events 
then  transpiring,  little  was  said  about  it 
at  the  time.  For  gallantry,  it  has  rarely, 
if  ever,  been  surpassed.  Just  before  the 
charge  the  situation  was  this:  the  Con- 
federates were  formed  in  double  line  of 
battle  across  the  pike  leading  from  Mar- 
tinsburg  to  Winchester,  upon  elevated 
ground  in  the  edge  of  a  wood,  about  three 
miles  north  of  Winchester,  and  consisted 
of  General  Kamseur's  division  of  Early's 
army,  composed  of  three  brigades  of  in- 
fantry. Its  center  rested  upon  the  pike. 
at  which  point  a  battery  of  artillery  of 
four  twelve-pound  guns  was  located,  and 
more  in  reserve:  its  flanks  were  protected 
by  two  brigades  of  cavalry.  Vaughan's 
and  Jackson's,  a  force  more  than  double 
that  of  the  Union,  acting  strictly  on  the 
defensive,  and  all  under  the  command  of 
Major  General  Ramseur.    Opposed  to  this 
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force  and  about  to  assault  it  was  the  Sec-  their     principal     volley,     which     most- 

ond    Brigade,    Second    Division    of    the  ly    passed    over    the    men    withoul    in- 

Army    of    West     Virginia,    composed  of  jury.      The     Union      line      immediately 

the     '.list     and     34th     Ohio,     and     9th  arose    and    with    a    mighty   yell  rushed 

and     14th     West     Virginia     regiments,  upon     the     enemy     and  broke     through 

containing    at     thai     time    about     1,350  his    center,    and    the    whole    line     gave 

men,  commanded  by  Col.  I.  H.  Duval,  and  way    in    panic     which    also     broke     the 

formed  in  a  single  Hi f  battle  across  second  line  and  the  wh.de  fled  in  confu- 

the  pike,  parallel    to  and    about    three-  sion.    Many  of  the  men  threw  away  their 

fourths  of  a  mile  north  of  the  enemy.  Its  guns  and   cul   off  then-  cartridge    boxes 
center  rested  on  the  pike,  the  Ohio  regi-  !  and  belts.     It  was  partly  a  hand-to-hand 

nients  being  east,  and  the  Virginia  west  contest  and  guns  were  clubbed.  The  91sl 
of  the  pike;    the  91s1  Ohio  and  9th   Vir-  :   Ohio  and  9th  Virginia  captured  the  four 

ginia  occupied  the  center  of  the  line;  on  cannon  in  the  pike,  two  each,  bul   with 

the  Hanks  were  about   1,200  cavalry— the  heavy   loss,  as  the  guns  had   been   firing 

whole  commanded    by  General    Averell.  grape  and  canister.    The  9ls1  lost  in  this 

There  were  twelve  pieces  of  artillery  in  charge  68  men  killed  and  wound,  .1  out  of 

rear  of  the  infantry,  but  when  the  tug  of  a  total  of  a  little  over  300  men.    The  total 

war  came,  they  could  not  tire.  The  ground  Union   loss   in   killed   and    wounded   was 
between    the    lines    was    open     meadows,  :   208.        The   enemy    left     203     killed     and 

nearly  level.      About   ~1   V.   M.  the    com  wounded  upon  the  field,  including  Gener- 
mand,  forward,  was  given,  and  this  single  j  als  Lewis  and  Lilly  wounded,  and  Colonel 

line,  without  any  reserves  or  supports,  in  Hoard  killed.     Their  total  loss,  including 

full  view  of  the  enemy  and  withoul   any  prisoners,    was    over     400.       The     Union 

protection   whatever,  but    with    a    conn-  forces  picked  up  on  the  battle  field  about 

deuce  born  of  uniform  success,  moved  for-  1.000  rifles  which  the  enemy  had  thrown 

arms,  as  if  going  on  parade.      The    line  period  described  this  action  as  "the  d<-- 

w  it  It   skirmishes   in     front     until     within  ion  was  humiliated  in  the  dust."     At  the 

about  three  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  battle   of     Balltown,   during    Sheridan's 

line,   when  the  command   to  charge   was  campaign,  August  24, 1864,  Mr.  Boice  was 

given,  and    with  a    yell    the    wh.de-    Mm-  severely   wounded   by  a   rifle  shot    in   his 

aboul    seventy-five  yards   of   the    enemy,  the  middle  third  of  the  humerus.      This 

when     it    was     halted    ami     every    man      wound  Ci near  being  fatal,  but  by  g 1 

this    moment      the     Confederates    fired  more  than  a  year  before  the  wound  final- 
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ly  healed.  It  left  liim  permanently  dis- 
abled and  he  was  honorably  discharged 
on  account  of  this  disability.  May  20, 
1865.  In  the  fall  of  1865  he  entered  the 
Ohio  University  at  Athens,  Ohio,  as  a 
student,  and  graduated  in  June.  1869. 
He  belonged  to  the  Philomathean  Liter- 
ary Society  of  that  institution,  and  was 
considered  one  of  the  best  debaters  in 
college  at  that  Time.  II.-  was  one  of  the 
representatives  of  his  society  in  its  lit- 
erary exhibition  at  commencement  in 
1868.  While  at  college  he  commenced  the 
siuilv  of  law.  and  afterwards  finished  his 
reading  with  his  uncle.  Hon.  Joseph 
Bradbury  of  Gallia  county,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Ohio  bar  at  Athens,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1870.  He  went  to  Indianapolis  in 
November,  1870,  and  formed  a  law  part- 
nership with  his  college  classmate,  John 
L.  McMaster,  now  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  Marion  Supreme  Court.  This  part- 
nership lasted  nearly  twenty-one  years. 
He  stands  high  as  a  citizen  and  in  his 
profession.  In  politics  he  is  a  Repub- 
lican. He  cast  his  first  vote  in  the  hos- 
pital at  Baltimore.  Maryland,  in  October. 
1864,  as  a  resident  of  Gallia  county,  Ohio. 
Ohio  allowed  her  soldiers  to  vote  as  if  in 
the  county  of  their  residence.  He  re- 
covered sufficiently  to  travel,  and  was  giv- 
en a  furlough  to  go  home  in  November, 
and  got  home  on  the  day  of  the  Presi- 
dential election  and  cast  his  vote  for  the 
re-election  of  President  Lincoln.  From 
that  day  to  this  lie  lias  voted  at  every 
Presidential.  Stale,  county,  township  am! 
city  election.    Mr.  Boice  has  always  taken 


an  active  interest  in  politics,  although  he 
lias  never  sought  office,  and  the  only  civil 
office  he  ever  held  was  that  of  treasurer 
of  his  native  township.  His  mother  was 
twice  married.  Her  first  husband  was 
Thomas  Russell.  She  was  married  to 
Jacob  Boice  December  11,  1834,  and  died 
October  18.  1884.  His  father  died  No- 
vi  mber  28,  1894.  Mr.  Boice  is  a  member 
of  the  Delta  Tau  Delta  Greek  letter  fra- 
ternity; Geo.  II.  Thomas  Post,  G.  A.  R.. 
and  also  of  the  Union  Veteran  Legion; 
the  State  Bar  Association  of  Indiana  and 
the  Indianapolis  Bar  Association.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  bar  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  and  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Indiana  and  the  Federal  Courts 
of  Indiana.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mercial Club  of  Indianapolis,  and  of  the 
University  Club  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Boice 
was  married  August  8,  1S72.  to  Adela 
Verena  Johnson,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Dr.  William  P.  Johnson,  well  known 
as  a  skilled  surgeon,  and  as  the  surgeon 
of  the  18th  O.  V.  I.  regiment  during  the 
war.  and  an  influential  citizen  of  Ohio, 
where  he  represented  Athens  county  in 
the  Legislature,  and  wielded  a  strong  in- 
fluence in  his  part  of  the  State.  Dr.  John- 
son became  a  citizen  of  Indianapolis  in 
ISC,'.),  and  there  were  few  more  widely  and 
favorably  known  either  in  public  life  or 
professionally.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boice  have 
one  son.  Parker  Johnson  Boice,  who 
graduated  from  Princeton  University  in 
1897.  They  are  members  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  of  Indianapolis.  Mr. 
Boice    was   one    of   the   organizers   of   the 
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American  Central  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Indianapolis,  and  is  a  director 
and  general  counsel  of  the  company. 


FRANCIS  M.  TRISSAL. 

Francis  Marion  Trissal  was  born  in 
Montgomery  county,  Ohio,  September  30, 
1847.  His  father,  Joseph  Trissal,  a 
native  of  Rockingham  county,  Virginia, 
born  in  1S20,  acquired  a  thorough  edu- 
cation in  the  State  of  Ohio  and  moved  to 
Indiana  in  1849,  where  he  engaged  in 
school  teaching  as  a  profession.  He  was 
numbered  as  one  of  the  pioneer  ''Hoosier 
schoolmasters,"  teaching  in  Cass,  Miami 
and  other  Indiana  counties  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  Miami  county 
in  1803.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Phoebe  McGriff,  was  born  in  1822 
and  died  in  1849,  when  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  but  two  years  old.  Her  re- 
mote ancestors  were  from  Scotland.  Her 
grandfather  on  the  maternal  side  served 
in  the  Revolutionary  war  with  General 
Francis  Marion,  hence  the  name  given  our 
subject.  The  early  education  of  Francis 
M.  was  obtained  principally  under  the 
tutorship  of  his  father  and  in  the  common 
schools  of  Indiana.  The  death  of  his 
father  while  he  was  yet  a  youth  necessi- 
tated his  self-dependence.  In  his  rase, 
like  many  others,  where  there  was  no  way 
provided  he  had  to  make  one.  He  worked 
on  a  farm  and  in  other  occupations  re- 
quiring physical  labor,  at  the  same  time 
striving  to  better  educate    himself,    ami 


succeeded.  In  1805  he  obtained  a  position 
as  deputy  clerk  of  the  Hamilton  Circuit 
Court,  in  which  he  served  for  two  years, 
and  held  a  position  of  the  same  kind  in 
Howard  county,  Indiana,  for  one  year. 
These  positions  brought  him  in  associa- 
tion with  lawyers  and  judges  and  made 
him  ambitious  to  enter  the  legal  profes- 
sion, which  he  did  after  a  two  years' 
course  of  study  with  General  David  Moss 
of  Noblesville,  Indiana,  a  distinguished 
lawyer.  At  the  end  of  two  years'  study 
he  became  associated  as  partner  with  his 
law  preceptor.  This  partnership  contin- 
ued five  years,  the  firm  being  widely 
known  and  doing  a  large  business.  While 
this  partnership  existed,  he  was  ap- 
pointed prosecuting  attorney  for  the 
counties  of  Hamilton  and  Madison  by 
Governor  Hendricks.  He  served  one 
year,  and  during  that  time  successfully 
prosecuted  a  number  of  criminal  cases, 
among  them  a  homicide  case,  that  at- 
tracted unusual  attention  in  the  com- 
munity. He  continued  in  the  general  law- 
practice  in  Hamilton  and  adjoining  coun- 
ties until  1888,  when  he  moved  to  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota,  and  I  here  engaged  in 
practice.  In  1891  lie  went  to  Chicago  to 
engage  in  the  specially  of  corporation 
law.  He  is  the  general  attorney  for  the 
Southern  Indiana  Railway  Co.,  the  lied 
ford  Quarries  Co.,  and  other  Indiana  cor 
porations  whose  main  offices  are  located 
in  Chicago.  In  politics  Mr.  Trissal  is  a 
Democrat.  He  is  a  member  of  the  F.  &  A. 
M.  and  T.  0.  <  >.  F.  In  1869  lie  was  mar- 
ried   to   Miss   Harriet    I  >.    Koss.   daughter 
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of  Joseph  W.  Ross,  a  pioneer  merchant 
of  Noblesville,  Indiana,  and  gives  credit 
for  all  his  successes  to  his  wife.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Trissal  are  the  parents  of  but 
one  child,  Julius  Ross  Trissal,  born  at 
Noblesville,  Indiana,  in  1871,  and  now 
holding  an  important  business  position 
in  Galesburg,  Illinois.  A  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Indianapolis  bar  says  of  Mr. 
Trissal:  "He  has  an  analytical  mind;  he 
thinks  and  acts  quickly  and  is  able  to 
form  very  accurate  conclusions  in  his  es- 
timate of  a  legal  situation.  He  has  risen 
in  his  profession  by  virtue  of  natural 
ability  and  hard  work.  His  indefatigable 
energy  and  loyalty  to  the  interests  in- 
trusted to  him,  are  characteristics  which 
have  contributed  much  to  his  success." 


JAMES   D.  MAXWELL. 

Dr.  James  Darwin  Maxwell  was  born  at 
Hanover,  Jefferson  county,  Indiana,  May 
111.  1815,  and  died  in  Bloomington,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1892.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr. 
David  H.  and  Mary  (Dunn)  Maxwell, 
natives  of  Lancaster,  Garrard  county, 
Kentucky.  His  grandparents  were 
natives  of  Virginia,  of  Scotch-Irish  de- 
scent.  Their  ancestors  emigrated  from 
Londonderry,  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  at 
a  very  early  dale  to  the  colony  of  Vir- 
ginia. His  father,  David  II.  Maxwell, 
studied  medicine  at  Danville,  Kentucky, 
and  after  his  marriage,  in  1807,  moved 
t«i  Jefferson  county,  Indiana,  where  Han- 
over now  stands.     He  was  elected  dele- 


gate to  the  first  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, held  in  Corydon  in  1816.  In  1819  he 
moved  to  Bloomington  with  his  family, 
where  he  practiced  his  profession  and  in- 
terested himself  in  the  cause  of  higher 
education.  He  was  a  man  of  great  enter- 
prise and  public  spirit.  It  was  through 
his  personal  influence  that  the  location  of 
the  State  Seminary  was  secured  for 
Bloomington  by  act  passed  January  20, 
1S20.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  seminary  and  soon  after  its 
organization  was  elected  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  which  position  he  held 
almost  continuously  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  May  2-1.  1854.  With  regard  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Indiana  University  in 
its  present  location,  its  survival  during  its 
infancy,  while  a  seminary,  and  its  suc- 
cessful opposition  to  many  adverse  in- 
fluences during  its  early  history,  there  is 
no  one  to  whom  more  credit  is  due  than  to 
Dr.  David  H.  Maxwell.  As  a  legislator, 
as  a  trustee,  as  a  fluent  writer,  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen,  and  as  a  man  of  sound  judg- 
ment, he  was  indefatigable  in  his  labors 
for  the  interest  of  the  University.  His 
son,  James  Darwin  Maxwell,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  was  educated  at  the  Bloom- 
ington schools  and  at  the  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, where  he  was  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  in  the  class  of  '33,  and 
was  made  tutor  of  Latin  soon  after.  In 
1836  he  became  professor  of  Latin  in  the 
Mississippi  State  College  at  Clinton,  Mis- 
sissippi. Returning  to  Bloomington,  he 
studied  medicine  with  his  father  for  a 
short  time  and  then  went  to  Lexington, 
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Kentucky,  where  he  attended  the  Tran- 
sylvania Medical  College,  after  which  lie 
attended  the  Jefferson  Medical    College, 
Philadelphia,  graduating  in  1*44.  He  was 
married  July  C>.  1843,  to   Miss  Louisa  J. 
Howe,  a  daughter  of  Joshua  Owen  Howe, 
one  of  the  early  settlers,  and  a  prominent 
merchant  of  Bloomington.  a  native  of  Bal- 
timore,   Maryland,    of    English    descent. 
They  were  the  parents  of    ten    children, 
Emma    (Mrs.  Vinson    Carter,  of    Indian- 
apolis),   Mary    E.,    Howard   (of    Indian- 
apolis), Dr.  Allison  Maxwell  (of  Indianap- 
olis), Dr.  James  D.,  Jr.  (deceased),  David 
H,  Anna  E.,  (Mrs.  Allen  B.  Philputt,  of 
Indianapolis),   Louise,   Fannie   Belle   and 
Juliette,  of  Bloomington.    For  more  than 
forty-five  years  Dr.  Maxwell  followed  the 
general  practice  of  medicine  and  was  one 
of  the  leading  physicians  in  Bloomington, 
also  in  the    surrounding    country,  being 
called  largely  in  consultation  throughout 
this  part  of  the  State.    He  was  a  member 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
State  Medical   Society,  and  president  of 
the  Monroe  County  Medical  Society    for 
several  years.     He    was    pleasant,  quiet, 
courteous    and   dignified — a   perfect  gen- 
tleman.    In  his  practice,  gentle,  kind  and 
sympathetic.     In   1S3*  Dr.  Maxwell   was 
elected  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Indiana  University, 
which  office  he  held  until  1855.     In  1860 
he  was  elected  trustee,  and  this  office  he 
held  until  his  death.    For  forty-nine  years 
he  was  officially  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity.      During     this     long    period    he 
brought   to  the  discharge  of  his    duties 


greal  ability  and  the  most  untiring  en- 
ergy and  fidelity,  and  an  abiding  faith  in 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  institution. 
His  judgment,  based  upon  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  insti- 
tution, was  most  valuable  to  his  asso- 
ciates. He  was  liberal  and  judicious  in 
his  views,  and  zealous  and  fearless  in  his 
advocacy  of  what  lie  regarded  as  the  best 
interests  of  the  university.  Quoting  from 
remarks  made  by  Judge  D.  I).  Banta  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  Dr.  J.  D.  Max 
well: 

"To  both  father  and  son  the  Indiana 
University  owes  much  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  me  to  speak  of  one  without 
mentioning  the  other.  The  father  was  a 
member  of  the  first  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  the  State,  did  his  full  share  of 
the  work  of  forming  a  Constitution, 
which  made  this  University  a  possibility. 
It  was  on  his  personal  solicitation  that  the 
General  Assembly  acted  and  the  State 
school  was  chartered.  For  thirty  years. 
save  one,  he  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  during  which  time  he  wit- 
nessed the  development  of  the  institution 
from  seminary  to  college  and  from  col 
lege  to  university.  Of  him,  if  of  any  man, 
may  it  be  said,  he  was  the  father  of  the 
Indiana  University.  One  generation  took 
up  the  work  where  another  left  it  off,  and 
the  same  spirit  of  love  for  higher  learn- 
ing and  of  loyalty  to  this  institution,  that 
animated  the  father  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  came  in  no  less  measure  to  the  son. 
who  for  nearly  fifty  years  gave  il  his  best 
services.  In  his  quiet,  unostentatious, 
gentle,  loving  way,  he  served  the  institu- 
tion no  less  faithfully  and  usefully  than 
the  father  did  before  him,  and  he  deserves 
the  perpetual  remembrance  of  all  lovers 
of  the  Indiana  University." 

As  a  monument  to  commemorate  the 
services  and  virtues  of  the  Doctors  Max- 
well, father  and  son.  the   stone   building 
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SIMON  P.  THOMPSON. 

Hon.  Simon  Parr  Thompson,  of  Rensse- 
laer, Indiana,  was  born  .May  8,  1838,  in 
Orange  township,  Bancock  county,  Ohio. 
His  grandfather,  Isaac  Thompson,  was  a 
Virginian  who  for  mam  years  carried  on 
a  farm  in  Louden  county.  The  latter  part 
of  his  life,  however,  was  spenl  in  Starke 
comity.  Ohio,  when-  his  son  David,  the 
father  of  Judge  Thompson,  was  bom. 
David  Thompson  married  Eliza  McCoy, 
a  native  of  Columbiana  county.  Ohio,  and 
iu  1833  he  established  a  family  homestead 
in  the  then  frontier  district  of  Hancock 
county,  in  which  was  reared  his  family 
of  teli  children  Of  his  seven  sons.  Alfred 
Thompson,  whose  biography  is  given  in 
another  pari  of  this  volume,  is  the  sec- 
ond, while  Simon  P.  Thompson  is  the 
fifth.  Growing  up  in  the  sparse  community 
of  this  pioneer  locality,  the  educational 
advantages  directly  available  to  our  sub 
jeci  were  necessarily  meager;  but  he 
was  strong  in  the  sturdy  ambition  and  in- 
dustry which  have,  in  so  many  notable 
instances  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
filled  offices  of  higb  trust  and  responsi- 
biliiv.  even  from  the  cabin  homes  of  the 
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the  Pindley  Academy.  Otterbein  Univer- 
sity, and  the  Southwestern  Normal 
School  at  Lebanon.  Ohio.  He  graduated 
from  the  latter  institution  in  1st;],  then 
studied  for  a  year  at  Oberlin  College, 
after  which  he  was  elected  principal  of 
the  public  schools  of  Rensselaer,  and.  re- 
moving thither,  entered  upon  his  duties 
in  the  autumn  of  1802.  As  an  instructor, 
his  work  was  highly  satisfactory  to  ev- 
eryone but  himself.  He  felt  the  need  of 
a  larger  scope  tor  the  expansion  of  his 
faculties  and  the  exercise  of  his  powers. 
Having  long  been  attracted  to  the  legal 
profession,  he  now  filled  all  his  leisure 
moments  with  the  study  of  its  text  books. 
After  two  years'  service  as  principal  of 
the  Rensselaer  schools,  he  accepted  a  cler- 
ical position  in  the  banking  house  of  A. 
McCoy  &  Thompson,  in  which  he  remained 
for  a  year,  in  the  meantime  pursuing  the 
study  of  law  with  such  zeal  that  after 
attending  a  single  year's  lectures  in  the 
Law  Department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  he  began  the  practice  of  law. 
This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1SC>5,  and  until 
the  beginning  of  18(57  he  practised  by 
himself  at  Rensselaer.  He  then  entered 
into  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Robert  s. 
Dwiggins,  Hie  style  of  which  was  Dwii;- 
jiins  &  Thompson.  Three  years  later  Mr. 
Dwiggins  retired  from  the  firm,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Thompson's  brother.  Thoni 
as.  The  firm  name  was.  accordingly, 
changed  to  Thompson  &  Bro.,  and  con- 
tinued as  such  for  twenty-six  years,  al- 
though dui-ing  this  time  the  "Bro."  stood 
for  his  brother  David  -I.  and  other  junior 
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partners.  The  firm  was  dissolved  in  lSiKi, 
upon  the  election  of  its  senior  member, 
Simon  P.  Thompson,  as  Judge  of  the  Thir- 
tieth • ludicial  Circuit,  which  circuit  then 
comprised  the  three  counties  of  Benton, 
Newton  and  Jasper.  This  promotion  to 
the  bench  came  as  the  natural  reward  of 
the  faithfulness  with  which  he  had  ap- 
plied himself  at  the  bar.  From  1872  to 
1S7G  he  held  the  elective  office  of  prose- 
cuting attorney;  and  as  indicating  his 
thoroughness  and  skill  in  the  criminal 
field,  a  brief  outline  of  the  celebrated 
murder  case  of  the  State  vs.  McOuIloch 
may  be  of  interest:  In  May,  1865,  one 
William  Morgan  had  left  his  home  in 
Wisconsin,  setting  out  for  Indiana  with 
a  pair  of  horses  and  a  covered  wagon,  and 
was  never  afterward  seen  or  heard  from 
by  his  friends.  In  the  fall  of  1867  an  in- 
complete human  skeleton  was  found  in  a 
slough  in  Benton  county,Indiana.  William 
J.  McCulloch  had  been  arrested  on  suspi- 
cion of  murder,  it  having  been  known  that 
previous  to  Morgan's  departure  from  Wis- 
consin an  arrangement  to  meet  had  been 
made  between  him  and  McCulloch.  After 
his  accession  to  office,  Mr.  Thompson  was 
summoned  by  Governor  Hendricks  and 
given  charge  of  the  case;  and  upon  the 
slight  foundation  afforded  him,  by  means 
of  travel  and  study  of  the  case  there  was 
built  up  a  substantial  structure  of  evi- 
dence, upon  which  McCulloch  was  con- 
victed of  murder  in  the  first  degree.  The 
defendant  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  but,  although  the  evidence  was 
wholly  circumstantial,  it  was  found  to 


constitute  so  complete  a  chain  that  tin- 
original  verdict  was  confirmed  and  Mc- 
Culloch went  to  the  penitentiary  for  life. 
The  case  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion. Not  only  in' the  legal  profession,  but 
in  many  phases  of  the  development  of  his 
city,  county  and  State,  has  Judge  Thomp- 
son been  a  prominent  figure.  Shortly 
after  resigning  his  principalship  of  the 
school  in  Rensselaer,  he  became  county 
school  examiner  and  actively  interested  in 
the  improvement  of  the  land  of  Jasper 
county.  He  participated  in  the  removal 
of  mill  dams  from  all  the  streams  and  in 
instituting  a  system  of  drainage  where- 
by thousands  of  acres  of  hitherto  worth- 
less land  were  reclaimed.  This  trans- 
formation cannot  be  more  effectively  des- 
ignated than  in  the  words  of  the  Judge 
himself,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Old 
Settlers'  Association  of  Jasper  county. 
"The  steam  dredges,"  said  he,  "are  com- 
pleting the  creation  of  our  county  by 
gathering  the  waters  together,  that  the 
dry  land  may  appear."  Besides  the  ob- 
vious economic  advantages  secured  by 
this  enterprise,  it  realized  as  a  most  hap- 
py result  the  entire  effacemeut  of  mala- 
ria, which  had  previously  been  prevalent 
throughout  the  county.  A  large  tract  of 
land  in  Union  township  has  been  re- 
claimed by  a  system  of  ditches  fifteen 
miles  in  extent,  and  Judge  Thompson  has 
several  well-improved  farms  where  was 
formerly  only  a  waste  of  water.  He  has 
purchased  thousands  of  acres  of  land  of 
non-residents  and  disposed  of  same  to 
actual  settlers,  while  he  has  given  freely 
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of  both  money  and  energy  for  the  further- 
ing of  such  improvements  as  railroads. 
highways,  gravel  roads,  public  buildings, 
libraries,  churches,  etc.  Industrial  and 
educational  matters,  also,  have  found  in 
Judge  Thompson  an  ardent  supporter; 
and  in  politics  he  has  rendered  most  faith- 
ful service  to  the  Republican  party,  tak- 
ing for  many  years  a  leading  part  in  its 
campaigns.  In  1870  he  was  alternate  del- 
egate to  the  National  Convention  at  Cin- 
cinnati; in  1884,  delegate  to  the  National 
Convention  at  Chicago;  while  in  the  con- 
gressional conventions  of  1876  and  1880 
he  received  votes  second  in  number  only 
to  the  nominee.  From  1886  to  1890,  Judge 
Thompson  served  as  State  Senator,  and 
during  his  incumbency  introduced  bills 
for  the  taxation  of  sleeping  car,  telegraph, 
telephone  and  express  companies  in  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  their  business, 
instead  of  merely  on  the  property  held  by 
them  within  the  several  counties,  laws 
which  have  since  been  extended  into  other 
Slates,  becoming,  indeed,  almost  general. 
Judge  Thompson  was  married  October  10, 
1878,  to  Miss  May  Foltz.  whose  father  was 
the  late  Cyrus  Foltz.  of  Benton  county, 
Indiana.     Mrs.    Thompson   is   not    only  a 

' lei  keeper  of  the  home  in  a  practical 

sense,  but  as  an  accomplished  musician, 
contributes  to  ii  an  element  of  rare  lux- 
ury. Judge  and  Mrs.  Thompson  are  the 
parents  of  four  living  children,  one  son. 
Parr,  having  died  in  infancy.  The  eldest 
daughter,  Grace,  is  a  sophomore  at  the 
Northwestern  University;  Edna,  now  at- 
tending the  high  SCl Land  the  two  hovs. 


Firman  and  Simon,  Jr.,  are  in  the  public 
schools.  All  the  children  have  traveled 
with  their  parents  in  various  portions  of 
the  country,  and  display  by  their  general 
information  the  effects  of  their  superior 
advantages.  In  closing  this  sketch,  no 
panegyric  upon  the  virtues  of  Judge 
Thompson  is  needful  to  strengthen  that 
which  breathes  in  the  noble  list  of  his 
achievements,  through  all  of  which  he  has 
held  himself  erect  with  the  royal  dignity 
of  a  true  American.  His  home  at  Rens- 
selaer is  a  modest  but  substantial  one. 
His  family  enjoy  the  universal  respect  of 
the  community.  His  administration  of 
the  judicial  office  has  been  marked  by 
diligence,  economy  and  equity. 


AUSTIN   F.   DENNY. 

Austin  Flint  Denny  was  born  in  Marion 
county,  Indiana,  July  0,  1841,  the  son  of 
Theodore  V.  and  Elizabeth  (McLaughlin) 
Denny,  concerning  whom  a  sketch  is  pub- 
lished elsewhere  in  this  volume.  At  the 
age  of  seven  years,  Austin  F..  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  accidental  injury,  lost  his  right 
arm.  After  this  he  pursued  the  prepara- 
tory studies  and  took  the  regular  classical 
course  in  the  Northwestern  Christian 
University  (afterward  F>utler  University). 
graduating  with  the  degree  A.  B.  July  3, 
1862.  The  two  years  next  after  leaving 
college,  he  taught  with  J.  B.  Cameron  in 
the  schools  of  Edinburg.  Indiana,  shar- 
ing with  that  gentleman  the  directorship 
and   supeiintendeiicy    of    those    schools. 
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Mr.  Denny  then  became  the  principal  and 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools  at 
Franklin  in  the  same  county.  During  his 
engagement  in  teaching  he  employed  his 

leisure  time  in  the  study  of  law,  and  in 
1866  terminated  his  career  as  a  teacher 
thai  he  might  devote  his  whole  time  to 
legal  studies.  He  entered  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  took  the  regular  course  in 
the  Dane  Law  School  under  the  tutelage 
of  those  distinguished  authors  and  jur- 
ists. Emory  Washburn,  Theophilus  Par- 
sons, Joel  1'arker.  and  Richard  II.  Dana. 
Jr.  He  received  from  Harvard  University 
the  degree  of  LL.  B.  July  15,  1868.  After 
completing  his  preparatory  course  in  law. 
Mr.  Denny  engaged  in  the  active  practice 
of  his  profession  at  Indianapolis,  and  is 
yet  a  member  of  the  bar  of  that  city,  and 
in  the  possession  of  a  good  practice.  His 
standing  in  the  profession  of  his  choice 
is  such  as  could  be  foretold  from  the 
traits  of  character  inherited  from  his  ster- 
ling English  ancestry.  lie  is  well  known 
as  a  safe  and  careful  counselor,  in  all 
grades  of  office  work  having  no  superior; 
in  a  good  cause  he  is  a  strong  adversary 
in  litigation;  is  diligent  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  cases;  and  in  the  argument  of 
legal  points  has  few  superiors.  His  care- 
ful preparation  of  written  argument  in 
the  Supreme  Court  is  notable;  and  in 
several  instances  has  been  the  proximate 

cisions.  a  result  rarely  attained  and  sel- 
dom expected  by  lawyers,  lie  was  the 
leading  spirit  and  potent  factor  in  one 
of  the  famous  cases  at   the  Indianapolis 


bar,  the  Farinan  will  case.  He  was  never 
engaged  in  the  trial  of  any  noted  criminal 
cases,  but  has  had  a  fair  share  of  civil  liti- 
gation and  has  conducted  to  successful  re- 
sults some  notable  cases  containing  in- 
teresting questions  in  both  law  and  fact. 
He  enjoys  the  reputation  of  a  safe  and 
valuable  counselor  and  makes  the  law  of 
real  estate  a  specialty.  .Mr.  Denny  was 
married  January  7.  1873,  to  Miss  Mary 
Elizabeth  Keehn,  a  descendant  of  an  old 
and  respected  family  of  Reading,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  an  efficient  instructor  in  the 
schools  of  Indianapolis.  Mrs.  Denny 
died  September  4.  1896.  She  was  a  lady 
of  rare  literary  taste  and  ability,  and  had 
an  unusually  wide  knowledge  of  English 
literature.  She  was  prominent  in  local 
literary  clubs,  and  in  social  circles  of  a 
similar  bent.  Mrs.  Denny  organized  a 
ladies'  literary  dub  thai  met  every  Wed- 
nesday at  her  residence.  It  was  called 
the  "Wednesday  Morning  <  "oterie."  After 
Mrs.  Denny's  death  the  name  was 
changed  to  the  "Mary  K.  Denny  Coterie," 
in  honor  of  her  memory.  It  still  holds  its 
regular  meetings.  While  it  is  limited  in 
its  membership,  the  influence  of  its  ex- 
ample in  thoroughness  of  work  is  excep- 
tional. Mr.  Denny  is  a  member  of  the  In- 
dianapolis Bar  Association;  of  Philoxen- 
ian  Lodge,  I.  0.  <  >.  F.;  of  Olive  Branch 
Lodge.  K.  P.;  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  K.  P.. 
of  Indiana;  of  the  Marion  Club;  of  the  In- 
diana Harvard  club;  and  of  the  Univer- 
sity Club  of  Indiana;  and  is  a  member  of. 
and  a  contributor  to,  a  number  of  chari- 
table organizations.    Until  its  recent  die- 
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solution,  in  order  to  Burrender  control  to 
the  Grand  Lodge,  he  was  the  president  of 
the  Knights  of  Pythias  Castle  Hall  Asso- 
ciation of  Indianapolis. 


JAMES   V.  KENT. 


James  V.  Kent.  Judge  of  the  Forty- 
fifth  Judicial  Circuit  of  Indiana,  was  bom 
in  Clinton  county.  May  29, 1847.  His  fath- 
er was  George  A.  Kent,  a  native  of  Con- 
necticut and  the  son  of  Anson  Kent  and 
Lucinda  Starkweather.  His  mother  was 
Sarah  A.  Boyle,  a  daughter  of  William 
Boyle,  who  emigrated  from  Virginia  and 
became  an  early  settler  of  Clinton  county. 
His  grandfather.  Anson  Kent,  removed 
from  Connecticut  and  settled  in  Clinton 
county  in  1832,  when  his  father  was  a 
boy  thirteen  years  of  age.  They  settled 
on  a  farm  near  Michiganlown.  which  was 
the  home  of  the  grandfather  until  his 
death  in  1846.  Anson  Kent  was  one  of 
I  lie  contractors  who  contributed  to  the 
construction  of  the  Michigan  State  Road, 
an  improvement  of  great  value  in  open- 
ing up  to  settlement  many  thousand  acres 
of  forest  and  furnishing  a  highway  to 
reach  the  markets.  Judge  Kent  was 
reared  on  the  farm,  as  his  father  before 
him  had  been,  and  received  his  education 
in  the  common  schools,  mainly.  He  was 
permitted  to  attend  the  Presbyterian 
Academy  at  Lebanon  for  a  single  term 
and  also  speiH  one  term  in  the  academy 
at     Dayton,    Indiana.      It    was    necessary 

for  him  to  become  self-supporting  at  an 


early  age.  as  he  was  only  twelve  years 
Old  when  his  father  died.  As  a  temporary 
resource  he  resorted  to  teaching  in  the 
public  schools,  for  which  his  education 
gave  him  qualifications  superior  to  those 
of  the  average  teacher.  From  the  age  of 
seventeen  to  twenty-two  he  pursued  this 
avocation,  although  he  had  previously  de 
termined  to  enter  the  profession  of  law. 
aud  at  twenty  began  the  study  of  its  text 
books.  His  preceptors  in  the  law  were 
Morrison  &  Palmer,  of  Frankfort.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1808 
and  in  the  following  year  opened  an 
office  at  Michigantown  for  practice. 
In  1870  he  was  elected  prosecut- 
ing attorney  for  the  counties  of  Boone 
and  Clinton,  and  at  the  time  of  entering 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office  located  in 
Frankfort.  In  1872  he  was  a  candidate 
for  re-election,  but  as  the  Greeley  cam- 
paign was  disastrous  to  the  Democratic 
party,  whose  candidate  he  was,  his  offi- 
cial service  closed  with  one  term.  Re 
sunning  general  practice  he  formed  a  part 
nership  with  D.  S.  Holman  and  H.  Y. 
Morrison,  which  was  terminated  in  one 
year  by  his  withdrawal  from  the  firm.  He 
then  became  associated  with  Hon.  Leau- 
der  McClurg  in  a  partnership  which  was 
maintained  for  ten  years.  He  was  con- 
stantly growing  in  legal  knowledge  and 
successful  practice.  At  the  same  time  he 
had  a  liking  for  politics  and  was  active 
in  support  of  his  party  in  every  campaign 
from  the  time  of  attaining  his  majority. 
In  lS7(i  he  was  elected  Stale  Senator  on 
tiie    Democratic   ticket,    and    very    soon 
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evinced  unusual  aptitude  for  the  business 
of  legislation.  He  was  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  at  the  first  session.  Dur- 
ing the  second  session  of  his  term  he  was 
one  of  the  most  influential  senators  and 
was  uniformly  esteemed  by  his  associates. 
This  public  service  increased  his  pres- 
tige at  the  bar  and  from  that  time  on- 
ward there  was  a  steady  growth  of  his 
legal  business  and  of  his  ability  to  take 
care  of  it.  He  held  no  other  office  until 
1896,  when  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court  in  a  circuit  comprising  Clin- 
ton county  alone.  Although  Judge  Kent 
was  known  to  the  bar  as  a  good  lawyer  it 
is  probable  their  attention  was  especially 
attracted  to  his  peculiar  fitness  for  judi- 
cial service  by  his  sitting  on  the  bench  in 
1894  as  special  judge  in  a  very  important 
case  tried  at  Frankfort,  upon  change  of 
venue  from  the  Howard  Circuit  Court. 
This  was  popularly  known  as  the  "Paris 
Case,"  in  which  Paris,  cashier  of  a  bank  at 
Greeutown,  had  been  indicted  for  embez- 
zlement. He  had  charge  of  one  of  the 
wildcat  banks  instituted  by  Dwiggins,  of 
Chicago.  The  dignity  and  impartiality, 
as  well  as  the  keenness  of  perception  and 
promptness  in  ruling  which  characterized 
the  trial  of  that  case,  evidenced  the  pos- 
session by  Judge  Kent  of  the  qualities 
most  desirable  on  the  bench  of  a  trial 
court.  The  promise  then  observed  has 
had  ample  fulfilment  in  his  exercise  of 
judicial  functions  in  the  court  over  which 
he  was  chosen  to  preside.  His  uniform 
courtesy  and  urbanity  no  less  than  his 
discernment  of  the  law  and  impartiality 


of  his  rulings  have  won  for  him  not  only 
the  cordial  support,  but  the  affection  of 
members  of  the  bar  who  practice  before 
him.  He  is  candid  and  fair,  exhibiting 
under  all  circumstances  that  equable  tem- 
per and  judicial  cast  of  mind,  so  rarely 
met  with  and  yet  so  essential  in  a  judge 
before  whom  all  kinds  of  cases  are 
brought  and  tried.  He  is  large  enough 
and  broad  enough  to  acknowledge  an 
error  when  convinced.  He  has  more  pride 
in  being  right  than  in  holding  to  his  own 
opinion.  He  labors  patiently  to  inform 
himself  as  to  the  law,  when  important 
questions  are  referred  to  him,  but  ordi- 
narily in  the  progress  of  a  trial  he  rules 
quickly  and  maintains  his  ruling  firmly 
unless  convinced  that  it  is  erroneous.  In 
such  cases  as  are  taken  under  advisement 
he  renders  his  decisions  without  unrea- 
sonable delay.  If  they  relate  to  new  ques- 
tions which  have  not  been  adjudicated  or 
passed  upon  in  the  State  he  takes  the 
trouble  to  write  his  opinions  witli  great 
care.  He  has  a  good  knowledge  of  men, 
and  of  course  has  his  favorites  and  inti- 
mates in  social  life;  but  on  the  bench 
all  members  of  the  bar  and  all  parties  ap- 
pearing before  him  receive  the  same  im 
partial  treatment.  In  public  address  he 
is  argumentative  and  frequently  eloquent. 
He  has  long  been  a  student  of  theology 
and  the  different  religions  of  the  world, 
and  is  capable  of  considering  and  estimat- 
ing the  relative  merits  of  each.  For  twen- 
ty-seven years  he  has  been  a  teacher  in 
the  Sunday-school  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church,  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
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Some  of  the  members  of  his  class  have 
been  with  him  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
He  married  Miss  Jannett  E.  Steele, 
daughter  of  Joseph  K.  Steele,  of  Frank- 
fort, May  8, 1873.  Two  daughters  born  of 
this  union.  Ada  M.  and  Cora  J.,  are  liv- 
ing. Their  only  son  died  in  infancy. 
Judge  Kent  is  a  Knight  of  Pythias,  a 
member  of  the  I.  O.  R.  M.  and  a  Mason. 
In  the  latter  order  he  has  taken  all  the 
degrees  in  both  the  York  and  Scottish 
Rites. 


ELIHU  W.  BALDWIN. 

Elilm  Whittlesey  Baldwin,  D.  D.,  first 
president  of  Wabash  College,  was  of  true 
New  England  stock.  Both  father  and 
mother  were  born  in  Connecticut,  where 
they  were  married  in  1782.  Soon  after 
the  close  of  the  Revolution,  they  removed 
from  Durham,  Connecticut,  to  the  wil- 
derness of  New  York  and  settled  the  lit- 
tle town  of  New  Durham  in  Greene  coun- 
ty. Here  Dr.  Baldwin  was  born  Decem- 
ber 25.  1780,  the  fourth  child  and  first 
son  of  the  family.  In  a  deeply  religious 
home,  surrounded  by  the  untamed  beauty 
of  nature,  he  grew  up.  Fond  of  books 
and  study,  he  was  prepared  for  college 
by  1he  village  pastor,  and  in  1807,  when 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  entered  Yale 
College.  The  wonderful  power  of  Presi- 
dent Dwighr  as  a  center  of  genuine  re- 
ligious life,  all  familiar  with  the  history 
of  Yale  well  know.  In  the  spring  term 
of  young  Baldwin's  freshman  year,  a 
deep  religious  interest  spread  through  the 


college.  Baldwin  was  the  first  to  go  to 
the  president's  room,  asking  for  help  to 
begin  the  Christian  life.  Then  com- 
menced a  friendship  fraught  with  the 
greatest  consequences  to  Baldwin.  It  can- 
not be  incorrect  to  say  that  he  idealized 
President  Dwight,  nor  can  it  be  hardly 
incorrect  to  say  that  he  idolized  young 
Baldwin.  Certainly  he  made  his  revered 
friend  and  teacher  the  example  whom  he 
unconsciously  as  well  as  consciously  im- 
itated. For  Dr.  Dwight  to  have  done  or 
said  a  thing  was  well-nigh  enough  for 
Baldwin.  The  strong  personal  influence 
of  this  great,  true  man  followed  Dr.  Bald- 
win to  the  end  of  his  life.  President  Bald- 
win was  throughout  a  self-made  man. 
His  education  w7as  obtained  through  his 
own  exertions.  Though  a  scholar  of  the 
highest  order,  graduating  with  honors,  his 
college  course  was  broken  by  intervals  of 
teaching  which  obtained  for  the  young 
student  the  means  with  which  to  meet 
his  slender  expenses.  Private  tutoring, 
the  position  of  assistant  teacher  in  a  boys' 
fitting  school,  and  the  principalship  of  the 
Academy  at  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  in 
turn  gave  Baldwin  some  conception  of  the 
application  of  knowledge  even  before  (lie 
obtaining  of  his  diploma.  He  graduated 
from  Yale  in  the  class  of  1812,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three,  having  lost  but  one  year 
in  outside  work  to  pay  his  own  way.  De- 
termined to  still  be  self-supporting  and 
to  complete  his  education  for  the  minis- 
I  iv.  which  he  had  chosen  as  his  profes- 
sion, without  charitable  aid,  he  returned 
after  graduation  to  Fairfield  and  contin- 
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ued  to  act  as  principal  of  the  Academy 
there.  Here  he  continued  for  two  years, 
adding  golden  opinions  to  those  already 
won  during  his  former  residence  before 
his  graduation.  In  the  fall  of  1814, 
Mr.  Baldwin  entered  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  completing  his  course 
in  three  years.  From  Andover  he 
proceeded  to  New  York,  to  place 
himself  under  the  direction  of  a  mission- 
ary society,  with  the  thought  of  taking  up 
home  missionary  work  in  neglected  and 
sparsely  settled  portions  of  New  York 
Slate.  Passing  through  Fairfield  on  his 
way.  lie  stopped  to  supply  the  pulpit 
which  the  celebrated  Dr.  llenian  Hum- 
phrey had  just  left.  So  favorable  an  im- 
pression did  he  make  that  he  was  urged 
to  become  a  candidate  for  the  pastorate1. 
I  in  t  Baldwin  was  not  one,  having  put 
his  hand  to  the  plough,  to  look  hack.  He 
was  appointed  to  mission  work  in  New 
York  City  and  at  once  entered  upon  it. 
In  Mott  and  Mulberry  streets,  as  they 
were  in  1816,  he  held  his  first  meetings'. 
After  a  year,  he  was  transferred  to  an- 
other section,  lying  just  beyond  the  then 
limits  of  the  city  proper,  known  at  that 
time  as  Corlaer's  Hook.  Here,  for  seven- 
teen years.  Dr.  Baldwin  labored,  build- 
ing on  no  man's  foundation  other  than  his 
own.    As  the  community  enlarged,  three 

Successive  church  buildings   were  erected 

until  there  were  ample  accommodations 
for  the  crowded  congregations  and  the 
exceedingly  large  Sunday  school.  Dur- 
ing these  years  Dr.  Baldwin  grew  into 
large   influence  as  the-  outcome   of   char- 


acter fully  formed  and  work  wisely  and 
well  done.  In  1834  Rev.  Edmund  O.  Ho- 
vi  y.  one  of  the  founders  of  Wabash  Col- 
lege, was  sent  to  the  East  on  a  two-fold 
errand,  to  endeavor  to  raise  funds  for  the 
college  and  to  attempt  to  find  a  president. 
After  repeated  inquiries  in  many  direc- 
tions Dr.  Baldwin  was  suggested  to  Mr. 
Hovey  as  the  one  best  suited  to  bring 
new  supporters,  a  larger  life  and  a  true 
success  lo  the  new  college.  Dr.  Baldwin 
agreed  to  consider  the  subject.  At  the 
dose  of  the  year,  feeling  assured  that  his 
acceptance  of  the  presidency  would  draw- 
to  the  young  college  many  new  friends 
who  were  old  friends  to  himself,  that  it 
would  also  attract  to  if  very  considerable 
sums  of  money  which  bade  fair  to  place 
the  enterprise  where  its  future  would  be 
secure.  Dr.  Baldwin  consented  to  accept 
the  appointment.  February  111,  1S35.  he 
notified  his  church  of  his  appointment  and 
acceptance,  and  forwarded  his  letter  of 
acceptance  to  the  college  trustees.  The 
spring  and  summer  were  spent  in  solicit- 
ing funds  from  leading  centers  in  New 
England  and  from  friends  in  New  York. 
From  New  York  ami  Brooklyn  alone  $20,- 
IIOII  were  secured,  a  large  sum  for  those 
days.  Subscriptions  from  New  England 
made  up  the  handsome  total  of  $28,000. 
September  1.  Hie  long  western  journey 
was  commenced,  which  is  graphically  and 
most  interestingly  described  by  Dr.  Bald- 
win in  his  diary.  Precisely  the  middle  of 
the  following  month.  ( 'ra  w  fordsville  was 
reached,  and  the  new  president  took  up 
his  duties.     From  letters  written  to  New 
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York  friends,  after  the  passage  of  a  few 
weeks,  we  are  able  to  see  tlie  young  col- 
lege through  llis  eves.      He  writes:     "We 

have  three  professors,  besides  the  presi- 
dent, engaged  in  instruction,  and  nearly 
sixty  students.  A  beautiful  site  for  our 
college  edifice  lias  been  obtained  adja- 
cent to  the  village.  The  first  considera- 
ble building  is  now  going  up.  There  be- 
ing at  present  no  class  higher  than  fresh- 
man in  college,  I  have  been  devoting  my 
attention  to  the  instruction  of  the  stu- 
dents in  Greek  and  Latin.  I  have  also 
one  class  in  English  studies.  Thus  far 
(  verything  proceeds  with  great  harmony 
and  the  prospect  of  cheering  success.  Be- 
sides my  week-day  employments,  I  have 
a  Bible  lecture  for  the  students  on  Sab- 
bath morning  and  preach  to  them  at  three 
T.  M.  in  the  church  in  the  village."  Dr. 
Baldwin"s*inauguration  occurred  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  first  year  of  residence, 
July  13,  1836,  a  year  and  a  half  after  his 
call  to  the  presidency.  This  event,  of 
importance  in  itself,  was  still  more 
weighty  in  what  it  signified.  We  may 
truly  say  that  it  emphasized  in  especial 
fashion  the  educational  policy  which  has 
characterized  Wabash  from  its  first  day 
to  the  present.  A  reading  of  the  inau- 
gural causes  surprise.  One  is  not  pre- 
pared for  the  broad,  and,  as  we  should 
say,  modern  principles  of  education  which 
are  here  set  forth.  It  is.  though  written 
so  long  ago.  a  document  of  the  "new  ed- 
ucation." so-called,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  is  a  strong  plea  for  a  high  literary  and 
classical    training.      President    Baldwin 


proposes  to  answer  the  query.  What  is  a 
liberal  education?  He  declares  ed- 
ucation to  be  the  development  of 
man's  powers.  He  pays  his  respects, 
in  passing,  to  physical  education, 
and  laments  its  neglect.  Mental  educa- 
tion must  be  harmonious  and  symmetri- 
cal. The  end  is  not  the  mere  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  Development  is  by  self- 
activity.  Superior  teachers,  with  "an 
electric  power"  are  needed  to  educate. 
Efficient  and  useful  habits,  disciplined 
minds  and  trained  characters — these  are 
to  be  sought.  He  calls  for  large  endow- 
ment. No  college  can  be  extravagant  in 
offering  the  best.  A  true  education  is 
the  same  everywhere,  in  the  West  and  in 
the  East.  Western  colleges  should  be  so 
thoroughly  furnished  financially  that  they 
may  compete  with  the  best  in  the  East. 
The  West  demands  the  best  culture,  the 
most  thorough  development  of  manhood. 
No  wise  man  will  omit  this  development 
which  the  college  gives  to  hasten  on  to 
the  professional  school.  The  best  trained 
will  fill  the  highest  stations;  the  best  col- 
lege is  that  one  which  so  educates  that  its 
graduates  attain  the  highest  success  in 
what  they  undertake.  The  classics  and 
literature  can  never  be  omitted  from  such 
a  generous  culture.  Such  is  a  brief  epit- 
ome of  this  remarkable  inaugural.  It  is 
so  modern  that  were  it  to  lie  delivered 
to-day  scarcely  a  line  should  be  altered. 
not  a  thought  should  be  omitted.  The  in- 
augural was  President  Baldwin  himself 
both  in  his  theory  and  his  practice.  It 
reveals  the  greatness  of  the  man.     With 
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a  cast  of  religious  experience  which  some 
might  describe  as  of  the  days  that  are 
gone,  in  all  the  experiences,  processes, 
methods  of  his  mental  life,  he  was  a  mod- 
ern of  moderns,  a  true  educational  leader. 
President  Baldwin  united  in  himself  the 
highest  type  of  practical  religion  and  the 
highest  ideals  of  broad  culture.  In  this, 
I  estimate,  is  found  the  great  glory  of  the 
man.  He  is  seen  putting  these  personal 
ideals  into  the  life  of  the  college;  there 
was  nothing  too  high  for  Wabash  to 
strive  after  either  in  morals  or  in  intel- 
lectual achievement,  nothing  too  high  for 
her  students  to  desire  to  attain.  The  man- 
uscript records  of  the  trustees  from  the 
date  of  President  Baldwin's  arrival  in 
Crawfordsville  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
October  15,  1840,  cover  thirty-two  closely 
written  pages.  It  is  evident,  from  their 
reading,  that  under  Dr.  Baldwin's  guid- 
ance the  affairs  of  the  college  moved  on 
in  a  most  orderly  and  successful  man- 
ner. Three  journeys  to  New  York  were, 
at  the  request  of  the  trustees,  performed 
by  the  president  during  the  summers  of 
1837, 1838  and  1839.  These  journeys  were 
rendered  necessaiy  because  of  the  finan- 
cial exigencies  of  the  college.  In  1837  the 
president  was  authorized  to  borrow  $2,- 
000  at  eight  or  ten  per  cent;  in  1838  he 
was  authorized  to  borrow  $10,000.  The 
business  situation  of  the  country  was  not 
only  unsatisfactory  but  even  distressing. 
Many  friends  of  the  college  in  the  East, 
who  were  annual  subscribers  to  the  funds 
of  the  institution,  found  themselves,  ow- 
ing to  business  depression,  utterly  unable 


to  meet  their  promises.  In  some  cases 
disastrous  failure  had  overtaken  them. 
These  facts — to  say  nothing  of  the  terri- 
ble calamity  of  the  burning  of  the  new 
college  building  in  1838,  which  threatened 
to  utterly  wipe  out  the  existence  of  the  in- 
stitution— made  the  load  of  the  president 
exceedingly  heavy.  In  addition  to  these 
long  journeys  to  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land, Dr.  Baldwin  spent  all  the  remain- 
ing available  time  in  trips  throughout  In- 
diana. His  vacations,  even  the  shortest, 
as  shown  by  his  diary,  were  devoted  to 
constant  traveling.  Continuously  he  was 
making  addresses,  preaching  or  present- 
ing the  claims  of  the  college.  Everywhere 
the  impression  made  was  most  favorable, 
but  the  wear  and  tear  upon  the  physical 
man  was  too  great  to  be  long  endured. 
A  great  blow  came  to  the  college  Septem- 
ber 23,  1S38.  Dr.  Baldwin  was  then  in 
New  York,  whither  he  had  gone  to  raise 
money.  He  had  already  been  absent  near- 
ly three  months,  and  was  just  about  to 
return.  In  the  language  of  the  old  fac- 
ulty records  the  story  may  be  told: 
"About  two  o'clock  this  morning  the  cry 
of  fire  was  heard  and  by  half  past  two 
the  whole  roof  and  fourth  story  of  our 
beautiful  edifice  was  in  one  complete 
blaze.  Eight  rooms  were  in  a  good  mea- 
sure saved  from  the  destroying  elements. 
But  the  library,  philosophical  apparatus 
and  the  societies'  libraries  were  entirely 
destroyed."  The  building  was  supposed 
to  be  fireproof,  and  no  insurance  had  as 
yet  been  placed  upon  it.  The  loss  amount- 
ed to  $15,000.    President  Baldwin  stayed 
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iii  New  York,  called  together  the  friends 
of  the  college,  and  those  who  had  given 
before,  gave  again.  Within  a  year  the 
building  was  restored  and  again  occupied. 
With  the  next  commencement,  Dr.  Bald- 
wins public  work  in  the  college  was  com- 
pleted. The  first  class  had  graduated  in 
1838,  consisting  of  two  members.  The 
year  following  a  class  of  four  had  passed 
out.  In  1840  six  were  graduated.  On 
Sunday  the  president  delivered  his  bac- 
calaureate.  On  Wednesday,  commence- 
ment day,  he  spoke  to  the  outgoing  class 
upon  "The  Claims  of  the  West  upon  the 
Services  of  Her  Educated  Youth,"  using 
as  his  first  words  these:  "The  parting 
counsel  of  friends  is  commonly  held  in 
grateful  remembrance."  The  college  year 
closed,  and  the  president  began  his  vaca- 
tion of  toil.  His  diary  shows  him  pass- 
ing from  one  point  to  another,  speaking 
in  the  interest  of  education  and  the  col- 
lege. When  he  returned  home,  he  was 
stricken  down  with  fever.  His  whole 
system  was  shattered,  he  had  not  the 
power  to  battle  with  disease,  and  the  end 
soon  came.  President  Baldwin  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  In- 
diana University,  then  Indiana  College, 
July,  1830.  Dr.  Baldwin's  administra- 
tion, as  the  lirst  president  of  Wabash  Col- 
lege, was  short.  It  covered  less  than  six 
years;  but  for  the  college  these  years 
were  momentous.  During  the  closing 
days  of  1837,  he  wrote  to  a  tried  and  inti- 
mate friend:  "I  am  very  likely  to  fall 
a  sacrifice  to  the  labors  and  anxieties  of 
my    present    situation."      These    words 


were  a  prophecy.  October  15,  1840,  less 
than  three  years  later,  the  prediction  was 
fulfilled,  and  the  noble  and  devoted  first 
president  of  Wabash  passed  away,  a  lit- 
eral self  sacrifice  to  the  college  he  so  deep- 
ly loved  and  so  self-forgetfully  served. 
It  is  a  marvel  that  Dr.  Baldwin  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  build- 
ing  up  and  administering  the  frontier  col- 
lege. He  had  everything  to  leave — a 
church  of  which  he  had  been  the  only  pas- 
tor, which  he  had  organized  and  built  up 
during  eighteen  years  until  it  numbered 
over  six  hundred  on  its  roll  of  communi- 
cants and  gathered  in  its  Sunday-school  a 
thousand  pupils;  friends  true  and  tried 
who  looked  up  to  him  with  respect  and 
affection;  circumstances  of  comfort  and 
surroundings  of  intelligence  and  refine- 
ment, the  best  that  the  country  then  af- 
forded. He  had  nothing  to  gain  but  toil 
in  a  new  and  untried  field,  struggles  with 
great  obstacles  and  difficulties,  the  glory 
of  leadership  in  pioneer  self-denial.  The 
explanation  is  found  in  this  sentence  of 
his  letter  of  acceptance  sent  to  the  board 
of  trustees:  "I  have  endeavored,  by  seek- 
ing direction  at  the  Fountain  of  all  wis- 
dom, to  ascertain  what  is  duty;  and  if  I 
have  erred  in  respect  to  it,  I  must  still 
feel  that  a  solemn  impression  of  my  obli- 
gations to  God  has  dictated  this  decision." 
The  words  read  like  those  of  one  of  the 
old  English  Puritans,  whose  tenacity  of 
purpose  and  sense  both  of  divine  owner- 
ship in  self  and  divine  direction  of  self. 
President  Baldwin  in  remarkable  fashion 
shared. 
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FABIUS  M.   FINCH. 

Hon.  Fabius  M.  Finch,  of  Indianapolis, 
was  born  December  :!l).  1810,  in  Living- 
si  on  county.  New  York.  When  he  was 
but  four  years  of  age,  his  parents,  John 
and  Mehitabel  (Brown)  Finch,  broke  up 
their  home  and  set  their  faces  towards  the 
western  wilderness.  The  first  abiding 
place  on  their  pilgrimage  was  a  farm  near 
North  Bend,  Ohio.  This  farm  was  adja- 
cent to  that  of  William  Henry  Harrison. 
for  whom,  as  presidential  candidate  in 
1840,  his  old-time  neighbor,  Fabius,  was 
proud  to  cast  a  vote,  while,  still  true 
to  the  political  principles  early  imbibed. 
Judge  Finch,  as  a  middle-aged  man.  voted 
for  Benjamin  Harrison,  the  distinguished 
grandson  of  the  old  General.  The  Finch- 
es tarried  but  a  short  time  at  North  Bend. 
The  frontier  being  moved  westward  by 
the  Government's  "twelve-mile  purchase" 
of  Indian  territory,  this  enterprising  fam- 
ily followed  as  far  as  Connersville,  Indi- 
ana, the  principal  trading  station  of  the 
annexed  territory.  But  their  sojourn  here 
only  awaited  the  further  recession  of  the 
frontier,  and  in  three  years  they  were 
again  pressing  westward,  this  time  in 
company  with  a  dozen  other  families. 
Following  the  tortuous  Indian  trails 
through  a  dense  forest,  halting,  as  if  were 
for  breath,  first  at  Muncie-town,  then  at 
Anderson-town,  our  plucky  little  hand  ai 
length  arrived  at  its  prairie  destination 
on  the  banks  of  the  While  river.  Select- 
ing a  pleasant  and  fertile  spol — the  site 

of  (he   presenl    fcOWD   of   Noblesvilh they 


began  the  task  of  settlement.  They  were 
in  the  midst  of  a  savage  community,  but 
the  Indians  were  peaceful  and  friendly, 
more  so  than  the  bears  and  wolves, 
which  were  a  constant  menace  io  their 
live  stock.  Of  this  infant  colony.  John 
Finch  was  from  the  first  a  controlling 
spirit.  He  cleared  and  tilled  a  large  tract 
of  the  virgin  land,  built  mills  upon  the 
river,  and,  upon  the  organization  of  courts 
for  that  section,  he  became  Associate 
Judge  of  the  circuit.  By  trade  he  was 
a  blacksmith,  and  with  a  mental  fiber 
strong  and  active  as  were  his  muscles, 
he  laid  hold  of  every  problem  involving 
the  common  weal.  Whether  in  the  court 
room,  the  smithy  or  the  home,  he  stood 
as  a  pivotal  figure  about  which  moved 
the  progressive  element  of  the  colony. 
Thus  favorably  environed,  the  youthful 
Fabius  grew  up,  his  receptive  mind,  alert 
to  the  discussion  of  vital  questions  that 
went  on  around  him,  early  becoming  the 
store-house  of  much  practical  knowledge; 
and  he  was  animated  by  an  ambition  to 
maintain  the  substantial  footing  in  the 
community  which  his  father  had  held. 
While  still  a  youth,  he  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance which  had  a  determining  in- 
fluence on  his  future  career.  His  father's 
cabin  often  afforded  shelter  tor  the  night 
to  pioneer  guests  in  their  journeyings; 
and  one  such  visitor— a  young  attorney 
named    William    W.    Wick— formed    two 

little  home— one  to  an  elder  sister  of 
Fabius.  whom  he  married,  and  the  other 
I.,  the  hov  himself.     Asa  natural  result  of 
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the  friendship  that  strengthened  between 
them,  Fabius  became  attracted  to  the  pro- 
fession of  his  fraternal  patron,  and.  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  he  began  the  study  of 
law  in  the  office  and  under  the  tutelage  of 
Mr.  Wick.  Three  years  of  close  applica- 
tion to  his  studies  enabled  him  to  pass 
a  strict  examination  and  gain  admission 
in  the  bar  of  Indiana.  As  a  favorable 
place  in  which  to  practice,  he  chose  the 
then  wideawake  little  town  of  Franklin, 
in  Johnson  comity.  No  sooner  had  he 
opened  his  office  than,  unlike  the  prover- 
bial experience  of  young  attorneys,  his 
practice  came  with  a  rush,  placing  him 
almost  immediately  among  the  very  busy 
lawyers  in  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Johnson 
and  Marion  counties,  where  he  won  his 
full  share  of  the  laurel.  In  1812,  a  va- 
cancy occurring  on  the  bench,  Mr.  Finch 
was  appointed  judge  by  Governor  Big- 
ger, and  his  election  by  the  Legislature 
was  confidently  anticipated;  but  the  swift 
reaction  from  Whig  to  Democratic  pre- 
dominance in  the  Legislature  in  1S43  oc- 
casioned his  retirement.  In  1850,  how- 
ever, he  was.  by  popular  vote,  returned 
to  the  bench  as  Circuit  Judge.  Before 
the  close  of  his  term  of  office,  in  1865,  he 
removed  to  Indianapolis,  where  he  has 
since  made  his  home,  and  gained  a  wide 
reputation  as  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  Finch  &  Finch.  The  firm  still 
exists,  having  had  the  longest  continuous 
life  of  any  law  concern  in  the  State,  or, 
perhaps,  even  in  the  West.  But  the  Judge 
is  no  longer  actively  engaged  in  the 
courts.    Some  ten  rears  ago  an  accident 


befell  him  which  resulted  in  serious  in- 
jury, and  this,  rather  than  his  advancing 
age,  determined  his  withdrawal  from  the 
more  arduous  duties  of  the  profession. 
For  eighty-three  years  Judge  Finch  has 
lived  in  Indiana,  his  residence  within  that 
State  being  coextensive  with  its  life  as 
a  member  of  the  Union.  Possessing  the 
superb  vitality  of  our  old  settlers,  in 
spite  of  the  hardships  inseparable  from 
life  in  a  frontier  district.  Judge  Finch 
has  lived  to  see  the  soil  of  Indiana  re- 
claimed from  a  "howling  wilderness"  and 
brought  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation; 
has  seen  populous  and  progressive  cities 
spring  up  on  the  spots  where  once  were 
Indian  villages,  these  cities  retaining  in 
notable  instances  the  name  of  the  chief 
who  held  sway  there,  as  in  the  case  of 
Muncie  and  Anderson.  The  sense  of  citi- 
zenship of  a  man  who  has  thus  grown 
with  the  growth  of  his  State  must  con- 
tain an  element  scarcely  appreciable  to 
one  of  less  inclusive  experience — a  sen- 
timent akin  to  the  parental  solicitude  and 
pride  that  watches  the  development  of 
an  uncouth,  yet  promising  and  cherished, 
child.  Judge  Finch  was  married  to  Miss 
Nancy  Allen,  of  Brown  county,  Ohio,  Oc- 
tober 1,  1835.  Miss  Allen  was  a  sister  of 
Major-General  Robert  Allen,  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Army.  Seven  children  have 
been  born  to  Judge  and  Mrs.  Finch,  of 
whom  two  are  living — Alice,  and  John 
A.,  associated  as  junior  partner  with  his 
father.  During  the  Civil  War,  the  eldest 
of  this  family,  Heneage,  served  as  quar- 
termaster of  General  John  Coburn's  regi- 
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ment — the  Thirty-third  Indiana  Volun- 
teers, and  this  service  cost  him  his  life, 
he  having  died  of  illness  contracted  in 
the  army.  Judge  Finch  is  a  member  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Indi- 
anapolis, and  while  at  Franklin,  he  offi- 
ciated as  one  of  the  ruling  elders  in  the 
New  School  Presbyterian  church  of  that 
town. 


DANIEL  D.  PRATT. 

Hon.  Daniel  Darwin  Pratt  was  born  at 
Palermo,  Maine,  October  24,  1813,  and 
died  at  Logansport,  Indiana,  June  17, 
1877.  His  father  was  a  physician  and  the 
son  of  David  Pratt,  a  Revolutionary  sol- 
dier of  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts. 
His  mother,  Sally  Rodgers  (Hill)  Pratt 
was  a  remarkably  brilliant  woman  and  a 
Baptist  of  deepest  piety.  She  early 
taught  her  son  the  principles  of  Christian- 
ity— principles  which  marked  and  gov- 
erned his  whole  after  life.  While 
Mr.  Pratt  was  an  infant,  his  pat- 
ents removed  from  Maine  to  Madison 
county,  New  York,  and  there  lie  grew  to 
manhood.  He  first  attended  the  public 
schools,  then  the  seminary  at  Oazenovia, 
New  York,  and  later  Hamilton  College, 
where  he  graduated  in  1831.  Directly 
after  graduating  he  accepted  a  professor- 
ship in  Madison  University.  lie  soon 
after  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office 
of  Calvin  Fletcher,  an  eminent  lawyer  of 
Indianapolis.  In  183C  he  located  in  Lo- 
gansport when  it  was  a  mere  opening  in 
the  wilderness.     He  soon  jrained   promi- 


nence as  a  lawyer  and  rose  to  first  rank 
in  the  profession.  His  sterling  merits 
were  soon  recognized  by  the  public,  and  in 
1847,  then  a  young  man  of  thirty-three, 
he  was  nominated  for  Congress,  lint  was 
defeated.  In  1S4S  he  was  one  of  the  presi- 
dential electors.  In  1851-3  he  was  a  mem 
ber  of  the  State  Legislature  and  soon  be- 
came the  leader  of  the  House.  He  was 
made  secretary  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion at  Chicago  in  18C0,  which  nominat- 
ed Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency. 
During  the  war  Mr.  Pratt  was  a  zealous 
and  patriotic  advocate  of  the  Union  cause. 
He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1868  and 
to  the  United  States  Senate  in  18G9.  Upon 
the  expiration  of  his  term  as  Senator  in 
1875,  he,  at  the  solicitation  of  General 
Grant,  took  charge  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Department.  A  contemporaneous 
writer  says  of  SenatorPratt:  "At  the  time 
of  his  election  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate he  was  recognized  as  the  ablest  law- 
yer before  a  jury,  in  Northern  Indiana. 
<)l  him  the  late  William  Z.  Smart  fre- 
quently remarked:  That  Mr.  Pratt  would 
develop  more  original  views  in  a  case  he 
had  studied,  and  maintain  them  with 
more  authorities  than  any  man  he  ever 
knew.  While  in  Congress  for  six  years, 
he  was  a  member  of  both  the  claim  and 
pension  committees,  and,  for  two  years, 
chairman  of  the  pension  committee.  Mill- 
ions of  dollars  were  allowed  or  disallowed 
on  his  recommendation.  So  conscien- 
tious was  he  that  Wendell  Phillips  once 
remarked:  J'ratt  is  the  most  absolutely 
honest  man  I  ever  knew.'    lie  was  one  of 
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the  most  cheerful  and  genial  of  men,  and 
in  all  his  associations  shed  an  influence 
around  him  which  was  like  sunshine.  He 
was  patient,  mild  and  forbearing,  and 
never  afflicted  others  with  a  recital  of 
his  troubles."  He  was  twice  married, 
first  in  1839,  to  Miss  Sophia  J.  James,  who 
bore  him  four  children,  and  who  was  the 
sharer  of  life's  pleasures  and  toils  until 
her  death.  His  second  marriage  was  in 
I860  to  Mrs.  Jane  D.  Warren  of  Logans- 
port.  The  children  are  deceased  except 
Mrs.  Julia  Pratt  Huntington,  a  widow 
living  in  Boston. 


JOHN   COLLETT. 


The  late  John  Collett,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Ph.  D.,  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  was  of 
English  extraction,  and  the  history  of  the 
family  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  is 
touched  upon  in  tbe  sketch  of  his  broth- 
er Josephus,  which  appears  in  another 
pari  of  this  book.  His  parents  were  Ste- 
phen S.  and  Sarah  (Groenedyke)  Collett, 
his  father  having  been  a  pioneer  surveyor 
who,  with  others,  was  employed  by  the 
Government  upon  the  original  survey  of 
Indiana  and  Ohio.  He  was  a  man  of  po- 
litical  prominence,  and  was  serving  in 
the  Slate  Senate  of  Indiana  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1843.  John  Collett,  the 
eldest  son  in  a  family  of  eight  children, 
was  born  January  0,  1828,  at  Eugene, 
county  of  Vermillion,  Indiana.     He  was 

reared  U] his  father's  farm,  attending 

the  schools  of  (lie  vicinity  until  he  had 


outgrown  them.  In  1838  he  entered  the 
preparatory  department,  Wabash  College, 
continuing  his  studies  in  the  regular 
course  until  he  was  graduated  in  1847, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen.  In  the  meantime, 
the  death  of  his  father  had  left  him  with 
the  double  responsibility  of  an  estate  to 
manage  and  a  large  family  which  relied 
upon  him  as  its  male  head.  Hard  as  it 
seems  that  a  boy  of  fifteen  should  feel 
upon  his  shoulders  the  cares  that  belong- 
to  mature  life,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
in  many  instances  such  an  experience  has 
given  an  impetus  toward  industry  and 
economy  which,  continuing  in  force 
through  later  years,  has  made  the  life  a 
greater  success  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been.  Upon  leaving  college,  young 
Collett  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  farm,  the  land  responding  to  his 
competent  and  faithful  attention  by  yield- 
ing him  very  gratifying  returns.  But  not 
all  his  time  and  strength  were  thus  ex- 
pended. While  his  hands  grew  rough 
with  rural  work,  his  mind  was  becoming 
more  and  more  refined  by  study.  He  w7as 
an  habitual  burner  of  the  "midnight  oil," 
often,  like  Napoleon,  limiting  his  night's 
repose  to  four  hours.  Upon  his  gradua- 
tion, he  had  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.. 
and  twice  afterward  his  Alma  Mater  con- 
ferred honorary  degrees  upon  him — that 
of  A.  M.  in  1852,  and  in  1879,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  scientific  attainments,  that  of 
Ph.  D.  Although  never  a  medical  practi- 
tioner, he  was,  also,  in  1882,  granted  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  by  the  Central  Medical 
College.    Besides  his  studies  and  his  man- 
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agement  of  the  home  estate,  he  often  per- 
formed official  services  as  trustee,  admin- 
istrator or  guardian,  and  his  conduct  in 
such  capacities  was  at  all  times  unim- 
peachable. In  politics,  Mr.  Collett  was 
first  Whig,  then  Republican.  His  party 
elected  him  to  the  State  Senate  from  the 
counties  of  Parke  and  Vermillion  for  the 
special  session  of  1870,  also  for  the  regu- 
lar sessions  of  1ST1  and  1ST:?.  It  was  par- 
tially threugh  his  influence  while  in  the 
Senate  that  free  gravel  roads  throughout 
the  State  were  instituted;  and  the  com- 
munity is  indebted  to  him  for  the  law 
which  makes  private  owners  of  live  stock 
responsible  for  damage  done  by  it  when 
allowed  to  run  at  large.  In  conjunction 
with  James  D.  Williams,  Senator  from 
Knox  county,  he  helped  to  bring  about 
the  passage  of  a  law  requiring  banks  to 
distribute  all  surplus  funds  among  the 
counties  of  the  State  for  investment  as 
loans,  the  interest  to  be  applied  to  the 
support  of  the  public  schools.  Of  the 
righteousness  of  this  law  there  can  be 
no  question  in  the  mind  of  one  who  stud- 
ies economic  conditions  from  a  broad  and 
generous  standpoint,  and  Mr.  Collett  may 
be  counted  as  one  of  the  pioneers  in  a 
movement,  still  in  the  feebleness  of  in- 
fancy, which,  if  it  survives  to  attain  ma- 
ture proportions,  will  strike  a  death  blow- 
to  the  concentration  of  capital  for  the 
gra  l  itication  of  selfish  ambition.  Another 
cause  into  which  Mr.  Collett  threw  the 
weight  of  his  influence  was  that  of  com 
pulsory  education,  inspired  by  his  recog 
uition  of  the  fact  that  the  weeds  of  vice 


and  misfortune  grow  most  rankly  in  the 
soil  of  ignorance.  lie  was,  also,  the  pro- 
jector of  a  State  Home  for  the  Feeble- 
minded, which  now  exists  as  one  of  In- 
diana's successful  benevolent  institu- 
tions. Indeed,  all  these  laws  for  which 
he  toiled  in  the  seventies  stand  to-day 
upon  the  statute  books  of  the  State,  best 
of  witnesses  to  his  level  and  far-seeing 
judgment.  From  his  excellent  work  as 
a  legislator,  we  now  turn  to  consider  the 
far  greater  work  accomplished  by  hi  in 
as  a  practical  scientist,  lie  possessed  an 
inborn  tendency  to  scientific  research, 
and  began  his  labors  in  geology  and  arch- 
apology  by  collecting  and  classifying  the 
specimens  in  which  the  soil  of  his  fath- 
er's farm  abounded.  He  genius  was  of  an 
order  that  could  not  long  remain  hidden 
from  the  world  of  science,  and  he  was 
drawn  into  correspondence  with  Worth- 
en,  Marsh,  Lesquereux,  Winchell,  Cope, 
Newbury,  and  others  of  like  prominence 
in  America,  as  well  as  many  of  the  emi- 
nent scientists  of  Europe.  This  constant 
gleaning  of  facts  and  ideas  concerning 
the  respective  specialties  of  many  learned 
men  swelled  the  treasury  of  the  young 
student's  erudition,  and  his  growth  was 
rapid.  The  source  of  his  inspiration  was 
two-fold:  He  loved  science  for  its  own 
sake,  and  he  loved  it  for  the  sake  of  its 
relation  to  economic  advancement.  Be- 
ginning with  187(1.  he  was  engaged  for 
about  ten  years  as  deputy  to  Professor 
lux,  Slate  Geologist  for  Indiana,  and  the 
results  of  his  investigations  were  given 
to  the  public  in  a   series  of  able  reports 
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illustrated  by  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  plates  of  fossils,  in  which  the  sep- 
arate figures  numbered  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  thirteen.  Of  these  figures, 
twelve  hundred  and  seventeen  have  been 
copied  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Leslie  in  his  Dic- 
tionary of  Fossils  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Colletl  being  courteously  accredited  as 
author.  No  other  reports  ever  issued 
i'luni  the  Indiana  office  have  been  consid- 
ered comparable  in  value  to  those  of  Mr. 
Pollett.  In  1881,  he  succeeded  Mr.  Cnx 
id  the  posi  of  State  Geologist,  and  dur- 
ing his  incumbency  he  sold  in  new  mar- 
kets an  annual  average  of  from  $125,000 
to  $250,000  worth  of  the  products  of  his 
own  State.  He  also  made  systematic  re- 
ports on  the  State's  resources,  which  he 
published  in  six  octavo  volumes,  of  an 
average  size  of  tour  hundred  pages.  In 
I  he  year  1878-9  he  acted  as  a  member  of 
the  commission  to  build  the  new  State- 
house,  a  position  for  which  he  was  par- 
ticularly qualified  by  his  broad  experi- 
ence of  men.  gained  in  public  life,  and  a 
geologist's  familiarity  with  building  ma- 
terials.    Largely  owing  to  his  influence, 

board   conducted  a  series  of  tests  of 

I  he  many  samples  of  stone  submitted, 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
Indiana's  right  to  her  claim  in  her  oolitic 
stone  one  unsurpassed  in  the  qualities 
that  go  lo  constitute  a  perfect  building 
material.  This  position  .Mr.  Collet  t  re- 
signed upon  his  appoint ni  by  Govern- 


Statistics  and  ( leology,  a  department  then 
but  recently  created,  meagerly  furnished 
with  funds,  and  practically  left  for  him 
lo  inaugurate.  The  task  to  which  he  was 
set    was  a   most    trying  one.  but   he  rose  to 

the  emergency,  collecting  and  systematiz- 
ing a  vast  and  varied  aniounl  of  valuable 
information;  and  so  excellent  were  his 
methods  that  succeeding  chiefs  have  been 
glad  to  follow  along  the  lines  established 
by  him.  In  addition  to  his  official  reports. 
.Mr.  Collet t  has  made  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  scientific  literature.  He  is  the 
author  of  above  a  score  of  important 
papers  on  the  geology  of  Indiana,  be- 
sides about  a  hundred  valuable  articles 
on  ornithology,  botany,  agriculture  and 
kindred  subjects.  The  first  geological 
map  of  the  State  was  prepared  and  pub- 
lished by  him.  and  he  has  issued  uo  less 
than  twenty-seven  geological  maps  of  the 
various  counties.  To  glacial  geology  he 
has  made  contributions  which  are  models 
of  accuracy  and  clearness — qualities 
which  characterize  all  his  writings.  He 
look  his  material  direct  from  nature,  and 
gave  it  to  others  in  simple,  forceful  form. 
No  other  man  has  done  for  Indiana  what 
John  Colletl  has  done.  lie  loved  his  na 
live  State  and.  searching  her  lineaments 
with  clear  and  earnest  gaze,  he  received 
revelations  of  her  deep  secrets.  Twenty- 
five  times  he  traversed  her  coal  fields. 
equipped  for  practical  experiment,  locat- 
ing, and  determining  the  boundaries  of 
her  vast  beds  of  coal,  and  her  valuable 
stone  and  clay.  Resulting  from  his  re- 
search and   toil,  an  industrial  and  social 
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revolution  took  place  in  Indiana.  The  de- 
mand for  capital  met  with  swifl  response. 
Coal  mines  and  quarries  were  opened; 
factories  and  shops  were  built  and  be- 
came the  nuclei  of  populous,  bustling 
I  owns;  a  network  of  railways  was  spun, 
as  by  magic;  while  manufacturers  and 
artisans,  merchants  and  farmers,  became 
bound  together  by  the  ties  of  reciprocal 
need  and  benefit.  The  achievements  of 
Mr.  Collett  would  do  credit  to  a  score  of 
men.  There  is  a  deep  pith  of  truth  in 
the  saying  that,  if  you  want  something- 
done  quickly  and  well,  you  must  appeal 
to  the  busiest  man.  The  genius  for  work 
possessed  by  a  few  choice  spirits  is  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  In  1868, 
Mr.  Collett  became  a  member  of  the  Am- 
erican Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  and  during  his  life  he  was 
made  honorary  member  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  progressive  societies.  His  fame 
grew  apace,  and  he  was  more  and  more 
sought  and  held  in  learned  conference  by 
scientists  of  note  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Possessing,  as  he  doubtless  did. 
the  greatest  fund  of  substantial  knowl- 
edge and  traditional  lore  ever  accumulat- 
ed by  any  resident  of  Indiana,  united  with 
the  happy  gift  of  clear  and  fluent  speech, 
he  was  a  most  entertaining  man,  and  was 
often  the  center  of  a  circle  of  interested 
listeners  whom  he  delighted  to  instruct, 
or  amuse  with  absorbing  tales  of  the 
Wabash  valley.  Like  all  famous  men, 
he  was  sometimes  imposed  upon  by  per- 
sons actuated  by  no  deeper  purpose  than 
an  idle  curiosity.     Put  such  were  quickly 


recognizi  <1  and  summarily  dealt  with.  If 
"manners  are  a  contrivance  of  wise  men 
to  keep  fools  at  a  distance,"  it  is  a  truth 
that  will  apply  as  well  to  curt  as  courte- 
ous manners;  indeed,  the  former  may  lie 
credited  with  the  double  advantage  of 
being  more  honest  and  more  effectual. 
Mr.  Collett's  personality,  always  an  im- 
pressive one,  was  most  striking  in  his 
later  years,  when  his  long  hair  and  full 
beard  had  bleached  to  the  whiteness  of 
snow.  A  pretty  incident  is  told  of  his  hav- 
ing been  made  the  victim  of  a  novel  but 
entirely  successful  confidence  game  in 
which  the  attacking  parties  were  but  pig- 
mies beside  his  imposing  figure.  Having 
ventured  with  his  patriarchal  beard  into 
a  strange  city  during  the  Christmas  peri- 
od of  license  in  the  juvenile  world,  he 
was  vociferously  proclaimed  Santa  Clans 
by  a  baud  of  tiny  rioters.  Whether  or 
not  he  doubted  the  genuineness  of  their 
delusion,  he  had  not  the  heart  to  risk  a 
genuine  disappointment,  and,  allowing 
himself  to  be  hustled  into  a  neighboring 
shop,  he  proceeded  to  fulfill  their  most 
sanguine  expectations.  Nor  was  the  grat- 
ification all  theirs.  Apart  from  his 
amusement,  perhaps  this  venerable  bach- 
elor had  never  before  in  his  whole  lite 
felt  so  strong  and  tender  a  sense  of  pater- 
nity as  while  filling  the  eager  hands  of 
these  clamoring  little  ruffians.  Mr.  Col- 
lett's vast  and  varied  labors  were  reward 
ed  by  a  considerable  degree  of  financial 
success,  though  his  aims  were  too  high 
to  consist  with  mere  personal  ambition; 
and  to  the  day  of  his  death,  in  March, 
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1899,  liearl  and  hand  were  always  gen- 
erously open  to  worthy  seekers  for  sym- 
pathy and  help.  John  Collett  was  a  man 
of  strong  intellect,  cultivated  to  a  high 
degree  in  its  perceptive  and  reasoning 
faculties.  He  desired  to  know  the  truths 
of  science  and  accepted  no  man's  theories 
without  investigation  and  proof.  He  was 
therefore  a  student  by  habit  and  inclina- 
tion. His  investigations  and  researches 
were  enormous,  but  his  sedulous  appli- 
cation always  found  its  reward  in  the 
discovery  of  a  scientific  fact  unknown  be- 
fore, or  a  clearer  understanding  of  that 
which  had  been  obscure.  No  one  could 
engage  him  in  conversation  or  remain 
long  in  his  presence  and  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  his  profound  learning  and 
his  enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit  of  further 
acquirements.  His  method  of  expression 
was  sometimes  sharp  and  incisive,  but 
always  clear  and  unmistakable.  He  was 
strong  in  the  assertion  of  his  views,  be- 
cause they  were  based  upon  knowledge; 
they  were  demonstrable;  they  were  accu- 
rate. His  deepest  convictions  had  their 
substantial  foundation  in  truth  and  his 
moral  courage  was  at  all  times  equal  to 
I  heir  forceful  expression.  lie  esteemed 
personal  friendship  and  was  always  com- 
panionable with  congenial  associates.  His 
sympathy  was  large  and  deep.  His  genius 
was  of  the  practical  sort  which  works 
rather  than  dreams,  and  hence  during  a 
busy  life,  full  of  energy  and  hope  and  per- 
severance, he  was  able  to  accomplish 
much  for  himself,  for  his  State  and  for 
I  he  broad  realm  of  science. 


JOHN    A.    FIX*  II. 

Hon.  John  Allen  Finch,  of  tl Id  firm 

of  Pinch  &  Finch,  Indianapolis,  was  born 
November  15,  1842,  at  Franklin.  Indiana. 
His  immediate  ancestors  came  from  New 
York  Slate,  and  the  biography  of  his  fath- 
er, Judge  Fabius  M.  Finch,  also  embraced 
in  this  volume,  touches  in  brief  upon  the 
personality  and  deeds  of  John  Finch,  the 
sturdy  pioneer  grandfather  of  our  sub- 
ject. The  early  years  of  John  A.  Finch 
were  uneventful,  yet  in  those  years  was 
laid  the  foundation  for  subsequent  deep 
study  and  important  work.  He  was  early 
entered  at  Wabash  College,  and  although 
his  course  there  was  interrupted  by  a 
short  term  of  service  as  a  Union  soldier  in 
the  Civil  War,  he  graduated  when  but 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  then  re- 
turned to  the  army  and  fought  for  his 
country,  not  to  lay  down  his  life  upon  the 
battle-field,  it  is  true,  but  to  contract  there 
an  illness  from  which  he  has  suffered 
tlie  equivalent  of  many  sudden  deaths, 
being  for  years  held  in  the  bondage  of 
invalidism.  His  subsequent  career  fur- 
nishes a  striking  illustration  of  what  am- 
bition and  force  of  will  can  accomplish. 
even  though  weighted  down  by  physical 
infirmity.  Determined  to  take  an  active 
part  in  tlie  affairs  of  men.  lie  cast  about 
him  for  work  that  was  essentially  of  a 
mental  character,  and,  guided  by  his  taste 
for  literary  pursuits,  he  secured  remuner- 
ative occupation  as  a  newspaper  cor- 
respondent. In  this  field  he  did  excellent 
work  and  gained  a  reputation,  becoming 
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best  known  in  connection  with  his  letters 
to  the  New  York  Tribune.  In  his  journal- 
istic capacity  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Horace  Greeley,  which  ripened  into  a 
warm  friendship,  and  when,  in  1872,  the 
Liberal  Republicans  nominated  Mr.  Gree- 
ley for  President,  he  had  no  more  ardent 
admirer  and  supporter  than  John  A. 
Finch.  Mr.  Finch  was  chairman  of  the 
Liberal  Republican  Executive  Committee 
for  his  State,  and  directed  its  interests 
with  a  zeal  and  enthusiasm  none  the  less 
admirable  because  destined  to  suffer  de- 
feat. Every  one  who  remembers  that 
fierce  campaign  knows  with  what  bitter- 
ness the  independent  movement  was  re- 
garded, what  scathing  opprobrium  was 
cast  upon  it  by  the  adherents  of  General 
Grant,  and  can  realize  that  only  the  cour- 
age of  strong  conviction  could  fortify  a 
man  to  stand  firm  in  the  face  of  such  a 
torrent,  ^'itli  Mr.  Finch,  as  with  many 
another  of  our  ablest  and  truest  patriots, 
it  was  a  matter  of  conscience;  and  how- 
ever one  may  doubt  the  judgment  of  this 
radical  party,  yet,  regarding  it  in  the 
char  perspective  of  history,  he  is  forced 
to  admit  that  it  sprang  into  being  as  the 
legitimate  offspring  of  the  prevailing  po- 
litical conditions,  and  that  its  existence 
was  to  an  extent  vindicated  by  Grant  him- 
self in  the  eventual  reversal  of  his  South- 
ern policy,  and  still  further  by  the  action 
of  President  Hayes  in  withdrawing  the 
Federal  troops.  Since  that  memorable 
campaign,  Mr.  Finch  has  been  an  advo- 
cate of  Democratic  principles  and  al- 
though he  lias  never  again  taken  a  con- 


spicuous part  in  politics,  he  has  kept 
himself  Informed,  as  a  responsible  citizen, 

upon  all  the  country's  great  issues.  In 
1866,  -Mr.  Finch  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
and  formed  with  his  father  the  partner- 
ship which  still  exists.  The  delicate  state 
of  his  health  prevented  him,  in  the  early 
life  of  the  firm,  from  entering  very  active- 
ly into  its  business,  and  with  the  hope  of 
regaining  his  strength,  he  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  this  country  and  Europe.  The 
time  thus  spent  was  by  no  means  wasted, 
for  it  not  only  accomplished  its  immedi- 
ate object  of  renewing  his  bodily  vigor, 
but  incidentally  yielded  him  a  most  valua- 
ble fund  of  information,  through  contact 
with  the  broadest  thought  and  culture 
of  the  great  European  cities.  He  has 
since  been  a  constant  devotee  to  his  pro- 
fession, his  work  being  largely  in  the  spe- 
cial line  of  insurance.  In  1875,  through 
appointment  by  Governor  Hendricks,  Mr. 
Finch  represented  his  State  in  a  national 
convention  of  insurance  commissioners 
held  at  New  York;  and  afterward,  he 
became  one  of  the  Democratic  Commis- 
sioners of  Indiana,  appointed  to  codify 
the  insurance  laws,  according  to  an  ad 
of  the  Legislature  of  1S7D,  and  draw  up 
amendments  to  present  to  the  next  Leg- 
islature. Mr.  Finch  has  an  extensive  and 
lucrative  practice,  not  only  in  Indiana, 
but  reaching  into  distant  parts  of  the 
United  States,  where  his  reputation  for 
learning  and  his  ability  as  a  lawyer  in  his 
chosen  branch  of  the  profession  is  as 
well  established  as  at  home.  Annually, 
since  18.S7,  .Mr.  Finch  has  issued  a  digest 
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of  Insurance  decisions  by  the  courts  of 
all  English-speaking  [peoples;  and  this 
has  received  very  wide  recognition,  both 
in  our  own  country  and  abroad,  and  is  in 
demand  as  one  of  the  most  excellent  legal 
publications  of  the  time.  Although  so 
earnest  a  worker,  Mr.  Finch  is  a  most 
companionable  man.  His  mind  is  stored 
with  knowledge  gained  by  much  reading 
and  wide  observation,  enlivened  by  rich 
gleanings  of  incident  and  anecdote;  and 
lie.  being  unmarried,  this  mental  wealth 
flows  freely  into  the  social  channel,  mak- 
ing him  everywhere  a  welcome  presence. 


THEOPHILUS  PARVIN. 

Among  the  men  whose  lives,  charac- 
ters and  attainments  shed  luster  upon 
their  profession  was  Theophilus  Parvin, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  late  professor  of  ob- 
stetrics and  gynecology  at  the  famous 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 
Although  not  a  resident  of  Indianapolis 
for  the  past  fifteen  years,  yet  the  "Hoo- 
sier"  State  proudly  claims  him  as  her 
own.  He  was  born  at  r.uenos  Ayres, 
South  America,  January  9,  1829.  His 
father,  the  Rev.  Theophilus  Parvin  of 
Cumberland  county,  New  Jersey,  went 
there  as  a  missionary,  afterward  becom- 
ing teacher  of  Greek  and  English  in  the 
I"  ni versify  of  Buenos  Ayres.  His  moth- 
er was  Mary  Rodney  of  Wilmington,  Del- 
aware, daughter  of  Caesar  Augustus 
Rodney,  who  was  Attorney-General  under 
President  Jefferson  and  President  Mad- 
ison, and  who  also  represented  Delaware 


in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  was  min- 
ister to  the  United  Provinces  and  died 
in  Buenos  Ayres.  His  grandson,  Theo- 
philus, was  sent  to  this  country  at  a  very 
early  age,  to  be  educated.  After  attend- 
ing school  in  Philadelphia,  and  La  Fay- 
ette College  at  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  he 
entered  the  University  of  Indiana  at 
about  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  was  grad-_ 
uated  from  it  in  1847.  Immediately  he 
began  teaching  in  the  high  school  at  Law- 
renceville,  New  Jersey.  During  this  peri- 
od of  three  years  he  continued  his  study 
of  Hebrew  at  the  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary.  He  followed  this  with  a  two- 
years'  course  at  the  Medical  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  graduating 
in  1852.  At  this  time  it  was  his  intention 
to  make  a  special  study  of  the  eye  and  its 
diseases.  With  this  in  view,  he  passed 
one  year  at  the  Will's  Eye  Hospital  as  res- 
ident physician.  "He  was  the  first  man  in 
Indiana,"  says  Dr.  W.  B.  Fletcher,  "who 
had  any  special  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  eye."  Having  reached 
the  conclusion  of  his  scholastic- 
education,  Dr.  Parvin  decided  to 
locate  in  Indiana,  having  relatives  in 
the  State  and  having  acquaintances 
among  the  corps  of  professors  at  the 
State  University.  In  June,  1853,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Rachel,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  Amos  Butler  of  Hanover,  Indi- 
ana. It  was  from  Hanover  College  that 
he  received  his  degree  of  LL.  D.  For 
about  thirty  years  Dr.  Parvin  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Indianapolis.  His  life  was  a 
many  sided  and  eminently  useful  one.    In 
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addition  to  his  large  regular  practice  he 
found  time  for  many  side  issues.  He 
acquired  a  fine  reputation  as  a  teacher 
and  writer  on  medical  topics.  He  was  a 
lecturer  for  several  years  in  (he  college 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  in  the 
.Medical  College  of  Indiana;  also  for  five 
years  in  the  Ohio  Medical  College  and 
three  years  in  the  Louisville  Medical  Col- 
lege. In  his  early  practice  in  Indianap- 
olis he  was  associated  with  Dr.  J.  M. 
Kitchen  and  later  with  Dr.  William  B. 
Fletcher.  Dr.  Fletcher  in  an  article  in 
the  Indianapolis  News  of  January  29, 
1898,  published  when  the  news  of  Dr. 
Parvin's  death  was  received,  speaks  thus 
pleasantly  of  his  old-time  partner:  "He 
was  already  well  established  in  business 
when  I  went  into  partnership  with  him  in 
March,  18G2.  We  were  not  only  partners 
but  the  closest  friends.  He  was  a  great 
reader,  a  thorough  student  and  could  com- 
bine the  language  and  thought  of  other 
persons  marvelously,  giving  to  such 
thought  after  it  had  gone  through  his 
refining  processes,  new  charm  and  beauty. 
He  had  high  literary  talent  and  was  a  cy- 
clopaedia of  information.  He  had  a  poetic 
temperament  and  cared  little  for  money, 
lie  was  the  purest  man  I  ever  knew,  with- 
out vices  and,  to  me,  wholly  without 
faults.  He  was  a  finished,  eloquent  wri- 
ter and  an  elegant  and  delightful  speak- 
er." In  1864  Dr.  Parvin  visited  Europe, 
where  the  charm  of  his  personality  united 
with  his  professional  erudition  won  for 
him  a  cordial  reception  by  the  most  emi- 
nent   practitioners   of   the    United   King- 


dom, including  Dr.  James  Y.  Simpson  of 
Edinburgh  and  Dr.  Wilde  of  Dublin.  The 
same  distinction  met  him  in  France  where 
noted  physicians  eagerly  made  his  ac- 
quaintance. With  (hat  keen  perception 
with  which  all  famous  institutions  sweep 
the  horizon  for  new  and  brilliant  lights. 
Dr.  Parvin's  versatility  brought  him 
within  the  vision  of  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College  of  Philadelphia.  After  having 
filled  splendidly  and  completely  a  sphere 
in  Indianapolis — one  interest  of  which 
was  his  aid  in  establishing  a  medical  col- 
lege in  that  city — he  went  in  1883  to  ac- 
cept the  chair  of  obstetrics  and  diseases 
of  women  and  children  in  the  Jefferson 
College.  Into  this  congenial  work  Dr. 
Parvin  threw  all  of  his  mental  resources, 
bringing  into  it  an  enthusiasm  which 
made  him  delightful  as  an  instructor  and 
created  in  his  students  a  love  and  ven- 
eration poorly  expressed  in  words.  It 
was  his  custom  to  spend  his  annual  vaca- 
tion in  Europe,  seeking  new  material 
with  which  to  supply  mental  pabulum  for 
his  eager  students.  On  these  visits  he 
met  new  authorities,  constantly  adding 
to  his  own  valuable  knowledge,  compar- 
ing, weighing,  sifting  and  accepting  only 
the  best.  England,  Berlin  and  Munich 
were  the  principal  points  of  his  re- 
searches, although  on  his  last  visit  abroad 
— during  the  summer  of  1897 — he  went  as 
a  delegate  to  the  International  Medical 
Congress  held  at  Moscow,  Russia.  His 
recognition  as  a  scientist  was  widespread, 
lie  received  expressions  of  appreciation 
from  many  scientific  societies  in  this  coun- 
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I  r.v.  The  Berlin  Society  of  Obstetricians 
made  him  an  honorary  member  and  short- 
ly before  his  death  another  distinguished 
scientific  body  in  Berlin  elected  him  to 
honorary  membership,  as  did  also  the 
Edinburgh  Obstetrical  Society.  In  this 
country  his  honors  were  numerous.  He 
was  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Washington 
Obstetrical  Society,  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia Medical  Society,  of  the  State  Med- 
ical Society  of  Virginia  and  that  of 
Delaware.  He  was  an  ex-president  of 
the  American  Medical  Association; 
State  Medical  Society  of  Indiana;  Am- 
erican Medical  Journalists'  Associa- 
tion; American  Academy  of  Medicine; 
American  Gynecological  Society  and 
the  Philadelphia  Obstetrical  Society. 
Dr.  Parvin  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  College 
of  Physicians,  Sons  of  the  Revolution, 
and  Sons  of  Delaware.  Dr.  Parvin  was  a 
writer  of  note.  His  principal  work,  "Sci- 
ence and  Art  of  Obstetrics,"  went 
through  numerous  editions,  the  last  of 
which  was  published  in  1895.  It  is  used 
as  a  text-book  in  most  of  the  medical  col- 
leges in  this  country  as  well  as  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Although  six- 
ty-nine years  of  age  at  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1898,  yet  Dr.  Parvin's  passing 
away  was  and  will  be  regarded  as  un- 
timely. He  was  still  mentally  vigorous, 
a  forceful  and  impressive  instructor  and 
his  death  cast  a  deep  gloom  over  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty  of  Jefferson  College. 
His  last  illness  was  cardiac  asthma  and 
was  of  four  weeks'  duration.     When  his 


death  was  announced,  all  lectures  were 
suspended  at  the  college  and  deep  sorrow 
settled  over  the  institution  towards 
whose  success  Dr.  Parvin  had  so  greatly 
contributed.  The  students,  who  not  only 
revered  but  loved  him,  met  at  once  and 
passed  a  series  of  sincere  and  pathetic 
resolutions  in  which  they  endeavored — 
by  all  that  eloquent  diction  could  ex- 
press— to  portray  their  appreciation  of 
their  beloved  preceptor.  His  honored 
remains  were  conveyed  to  his  old  home 
in  Indianapolis.  His  widow,  Mrs.  Rachel 
Butler  Parvin,  survives  him  with  two 
sons  and  a  daughter,  namely:  Dr.  Noble 
B.  Parvin  of  Philadelphia;  Theophilus 
Wylie  Parvin  of  Pittsburg,  and  Mrs. 
James  Philip  Baker  of  Indianapolis.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  Monitor  contained  a  heartfelt 
eulogy  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Parvin.  In 
it,  the  fact  is  easily  perceptible  that  he- 
was  even  greater  as  a  man  than  as  a  phy- 
sician. Many  instances  of  his  nobilitj'  of 
character,  his  hatred  of  all  sham  and  pre- 
tense, and  above  all  his  gentleness  of 
spirit  and  tolerance  of  professional  dif- 
ferences are  narrated.  Dr.  Joseph  East- 
man paid  him  a  fine  tribute  at  a  memorial 
session  of  the  Marion  County  Medical  So- 
ciety. He  said:  "Dr.  Parvin  was  the 
purest  man  I  ever  knew."  Truly  this  is 
an  epitaph  that  embodies  the  best  things 
that  can  be  said  of  any  man,  and  among 
all  his  extensive  acquaintanceship,  there 
is  not  one  who  will  challenge  this  tribute 
of  an  old  friend,  "He  was  the  purest  man 
I  ever  knew." 
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ALEXANDER  C.  AYRES. 

Hon.  Alexander  C.  Ayres,  of  Indianap- 
olis, comes  from  a  Welsh  family  with  an 
American  Revolutionary  War  record. 
His  great-grandfather,  John  Ayres,  a 
blacksmith,  had  married  Susanna  Jar- 
man,  and  was  living  in  Cumberland  coun- 
ty, New  Jersey,  when  the  fight  for  inde- 
pendence began.  John  Ayres  was  an 
active  patriot,  and  as  such  became  obnox- 
ious to  the  British  authorities,  who  took 
him  prisoner  and  had  him  confined  in  the 
famous  prison-ship  in  New  York  harbor, 
where  he  was  held  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  forcing  him  in  the  meantime  to  work 
at  his  trade  for  the  benefit  of  the  enemy. 
One  of  John  Ayres'  children,  born  at  the 
New  Jersey  home  in  1777,  bore  his  fath- 
er's name.  This  second  John  Ayres  mar- 
ried Margaret  Powner,  a  Quakeress,  and 
to  them,  September  3,  1808,  was  born  a 
son  who  was  christened  Levi  Ayres.  Un- 
til 1832  Levi  lived  and  worked  on  his 
father's  farm,  removing  in  that  year  to 
Franklin  county,  Indiana.  In  1833  he 
went  to  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  where  he 
was  engaged  at  the  painter's  trade.  Re- 
turning to  Indiana  in  1836  he  bought  a 
farm  in  Franklin  county.  In  1840  Levi 
Ayres  married  Jane  C.  Craigmile,  the 
daughter  of  a  Scotch-Irish  family,  whose 
immediate  ancestor,  Alexander  Craig- 
mile, came  from  the  North  of  Ireland. 
Levi  Ayres  was  an  important  man  in  the 
early  history  of  Franklin  county.  At 
first  lie  taught  school  for  a  number  of 
terms,  but  as  his  farm  grew,  he  gave  it 


his  entire  attention,  and  became  a  suc- 
cessful agriculturist.  He  was  an  active 
Democrat,  served  as  inspector  of  elec- 
tions, justice  of  the  peace,  county  com- 
missioner, and  representative  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  being  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  of  1858.  He  died  in  1888. 
His  son,  Alexander  C.  Ayres,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  was  born  at  Mt.  Carmel, 
Franklin  county,  Indiana,  November  9, 
1S46.  He  became  a  resident  of  Marion 
county  in  1858,  and  has  lived  there  ever 
sjnee.  The  youthful  days  of  Alexander 
were  given  over  to  close  study,  and  he 
took  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  him  in  this  line.  In  1868  he  grad- 
uated from  the  Literary  Department  of 
the  Northwestern  Christian  University, 
then  located  at  Indianapolis,  it  being  the 
same  institution  now  situated  at  Irving- 
ton,  and  called  Butler  University.  Fol- 
lowing this  he  taught  school  for  one  year 
at  Greenwood,  Johnson  county,  and  then 
read  law  for  three  years  with  Hendricks, 
Hord  &  Hendricks,  at  Indianapolis.  Dur- 
ing these  three  years  of  law  reading,  Mr. 
Ayres  further  fitted  himself  for  his  pro- 
fession by  taking  a  regular  course  in  the 
Law  Department  of  the  Northwestern 
Christian  University,  graduating  in  the 
class  of  1872.  Admission  to  the  bar  fol- 
lowed at  once,  when  he  became  asso 
ciated  as  a  partner,  with  Hon.  By- 
ron K.  Elliot,  this  copartnership  eon 
tinuing  until  the  latter  was  elected 
Judge  of  the  .Marion  County  Su- 
perior Court  in  1876.  Mr.  Ayres  then 
became  the  partner  of  Edgar  A.  Brown, 
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the  firm  being  dissolved  iu  1882,  when 
Mr.  Ayres  was  elected  judge  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Judicial  Circuit,  composed  of  Mar- 
ion and  Hendricks  counties.  Three  years 
of  life  on  the  bench  satisfied  him,  and 
in  1886  Mr.  Ayres  resigned  the  judgeship 
to  resume  the  practice  of  law,  his  part- 
ners being  Edgar  A.  Brown  and  Lawson 
M.  Harvey,  the  latter  being  now  Judge  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  Indianapolis.  In 
1890  the  firm  of  Ayres.  Brown  &  Har- 
vey was  disrupted  by  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Brown,  who  had  been  chosen  to  the 
judgeship  of  the  Marion  County  Circuit 
Court,  and  Mr.  Ayres  conducted  his  busi- 
ness alone  until  January,  1892,  when  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  Aquilla  Q. 
Jones,  under  the  name  of  Ayres  &  Jones. 
This  firm  is  still  in  active  practice,  and 
has  a  large  and  lucrative  clientage.  Mr. 
Ayres  is  an  able  and  successful  lawyer. 
and  is  especially  strong  in  the  cross-ex- 
amination of  witnesses,  and  in  the  deliv- 
ery of  a  closing  speech  to  a  jury.  His  calm 
and  deliberate  manner  in  court  might 
lead  those  who  are  not  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  him  to  believe  that  he  was 
not  particularly  strong  in  the  trial  of  a 
case,  but  an  attack  from  the  other  side 
arouses  him  to  intensity  of  action,  and 
converts  him  into  an  able  and  brilliant  ad 
vocate.  Though  making  no  pretense  to 
oratory,  Mr.  Ayres  is  a  logical,  forceful 
talker,  and  has  a  knack  of  presenting  his 
side  of  a  case  to  a  jury  in  a  convincing 
manner.  His  record  as  a  judge  shows 
that  his  decisions  were  seldom  reversed 
by  I  lie  higher  court.    While  on  the  bench 


he  was  careful  and  deliberate  in  forming 
opinions,  and  he  had  the  entire  confidence 
of  lawyers  and  the  people  at  large.  In 
politics,  as  in  the  law,  Mr.  Ayres  is  one 
of  the  strong  men  of  Indiana.  Always  a 
Democrat,  he  has  had  high  place  in  the 
State  and  National,  as  well  as  the  local 
councils  of  his  party.  He  has  genius  as 
an  organizer  and  as  an  adviser  in  politi- 
cal affairs,  preferring  to  serve  in  this  way 
lather  than  to  seek  office  which  entails  a 
public  career  and  an  abandonment  of  his 
valuable  law  practice.  This  course  has 
been  taken  to  the  regret  of  Indiana  Dem- 
ocrats, one  of  whom  in  giving  his  esti- 
mate of  Judge  Ayres,  says:  "I  consider 
him  one  of  the  great  men  of  Indi- 
ana, and  am  sorry  that  his  tastes  have 
not  been  more  in  the  line  of  active,  public 
politics,  rather  than  as  a  party  counselor, 
for  he  would  undoubtedly  have  reached 
high  office."  Mr.  Ayres  was  married  in 
1879  to  Miss  Anna  Fay,  daughter  of 
Amos  F.  Fay,  formerly  of  Indianapolis. 
To  them  have  been  born  five  children, 
Alexander,  Jr.,  Elliot,  Mabel,  Franklin 
and  Henry  Lee,  of  whom  the  last  four 
named  are  living. 


AQUILLA  JONES. 


Hon.  Aquilla  Jones  was  born  in  Stokes 
(now  Forsythe)  county.  North  Carolina, 
July  8,  181 1 .  He  was  the  son  of  Benjamin 
and  Mary  Jones,  who  were  of  Welsh  line- 
age. His  father  was  a  farmer  in  lim- 
ited circumstances.     The  sturdy  spirit  of 
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the  son,  however,  was  undaunted  by  the 
lack  of  opportunities  afforded  him.  In 
the  backwoods  of  his  native  State  he  ob- 
tained three  months'  schooling,  aud  to 
enjoy  this  he  walked  several  miles  daily. 
This  was  the  nucleus  of  that  self-educa- 
tion which  developed  the  boy  by  his  own 
indefatigable  exertion,  into  the  useful  and 
ambitious  citizen.  As  Aquilla  Jones 
lilled  the  fields  beside  his  father,  his 
thoughts  and  aspirations  were  upon  dif- 
ferent things.  In  1831  the  family  moved 
to  Columbus,  Indiana,  having  been  pre- 
ceded by  Elisha  P.  Jones,  a  brother  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Aquilla  en- 
tered his  brother's  store  as  clerk,  and 
remained  until  August,  1830,  when  he 
went  to  Missouri.  However,  his  stay 
there  was  brief,  as  the  year  1837  found 
him  once  more  in  Columbus.  About  this 
time  the  first  grief  of  his  life  befell  him 
in  the  loss  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had 
been  wedded  but  one  year.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Sarah  Ann  Arnold.  He 
launched  into  the  business  of  hotel-keep- 
ing, but  finding  it  an  uncongenial  one, 
soon  abandoned  it,  and  his  brother  Elisha 
having  died,  he  succeeded  him  by  pur- 
chasing his  stock  and  becoming  a  general 
merchant,  in  conjunction  with  which 
duties  he  performed  that  of  postmaster. 
About  this  time  he  was  tendered  the  of- 
fice of  clerk  of  Bartholomew  county,  but 
saw  fit  to  decline.  His  ability,  however, 
had  become  so  manifest  that  in  1842  he 
was  elected  by  a  large  majority  to  a  seat 
in  the  Indiana  Legislature.  He  was  also 
offered  the  Indian  Agency  of  Washington 


Territory  and  of  New  Mexico,  both  of 
which  he  declined.  In  1856  Mr.  Jones 
was  elected  Treasurer  of  Indiana.  Pre- 
vious to  this  he  had  been  twice  appointed 
to  take  the  census,  once  by  President 
Van  Buren  and  afterward  by  President 
Pierce.  He  was  renominated  in  1858  for 
Treasurer  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  but 
for  personal  reasons  was  forced  to  de- 
cline. Iudianapolis  at  this  time  offering 
a  larger  field  for  his  ambitions,  it  became 
his  home.  He  was  elected  in  18<>1  as 
treasurer  of  the  Indianapolis  Rolling 
Mill,  continuing  in  this  position  until 
1873,  when  he  became  its  president.  He 
was  also  chosen  president  of  the  Water- 
works in  1873.  but  resigned  after  a  ser- 
vice of  four  months.  His  last  official  posi- 
tion was  that  of  postmaster,  which  he 
filled  during  the  first  term  of  President 
Cleveland.  His  death  occurred  July  12. 
1891,  soon  after -his  retirement  as  post- 
master. Aquilla  Jones  was  a  man  of 
strong  character  and  personality.  His 
peculiar  name  Aquilla  (an  eagle)  seemed 
well  fitting  his  direct  and  peculiar  nature. 
Having  fixed  his  desires  and  hopes  on 
what  he  conceived  to  be  right,  he  sought 
its  consummation  with  steady  and  un- 
daunted determination.  Like  so  many  of 
that  class  of  men  whom  we  term  ''self- 
made,"  he  was  successful  in  all  of  his 
ventures,  besides  filling  his  life  with  the 
pleasures  which  accrue  to  the  good  citi- 
zen and  the  good  father.  His  name  is 
linked  politically  with  the  great  men  of 
his  party,  Thomas  A.  Hendricks.  Joseph 
E.  McDonald  and    Daniel    W.   Voorhees, 
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with  whom  he  worked  in  both  State  and 
National  polities.  He  was  a  devout  and 
consistent  churchman  and  was  long  iden- 
tified with  St.  Paul's  church,  of  which  be 
was  for  many  years  a  vestryman.  He  was 
devoted  to  tbe  interests  of  bis  borne  city 
and  furthered  them  in  every  available 
manner.  Tbe  history  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana possessed  a  peculiar  charm  for  him 
and  was  a  subject  of  ceaseless  study. 
Very  few  men  have  known  so  much  about 
the  commonwealth  of  Indiana  as  he 
knew;  its  unwritten  history  and  tradi- 
tion were  familiar  to  him  and  be  was  con- 
stantly adding  to  bis  store  of  knowledge. 
He  was  married  in  1840  to  Miss  Harriet, 
daughter  of  Hon.  John  W.  and  Nancy  Cox 
of  Morgan  county,  Indiana.  To  them  were 
born  eleven  children:  Elisba  P..  John  W., 
Emma  (Mrs.  Henry  C.  Holliway),  Benja- 
min F.,  Cbarles,  Aquilla  Q.,  Edwin  S., 
William  M.,  Frederick,  Harriet  (deceased) 
and  Mary  (deceased). 


WILLIAM  J.  RICHARDS. 

Despite  tbe  fact  that  tbe  poet  Jobn 
G.  Saxe  has  humorously  cautioned 
ambitious  individuals  not  to  attempt 
to  ascend  the  "family  thread,"  yet 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  in  man- 
kind to  delve  into  family  archives 
and  bring  into  ligbt  all  that  pertains 
thereto.  Particularly  pleasant  is  this 
task  when  tbe  ancestral  line  is  an  un- 
blemished one.  The  long  genealogy  of  tbe 
family  of  Richards  lias  been  carefully  pre- 


served and  dates  even  prior  to  the  time  of 
Edward  Third  of  England  when  bis  prime 
minister,  Richard,  formed  a  link  in  lliis 
cbain.  lis  source  is  found  in  the  early 
annals  of  tbe  Welsh,  where  the  family 
name  was  borne  by  the  chiefs  of  the  clans 
which  successfully  resisted  the  Roman 
invasion.  The  identical  stock  appears 
also  among  the  Scottish  clan  chieftains. 
In  America  the  name  of  Richards  is  not 
beard  so  often  as  that  of  Richardson. 
which  is  a  collateral  branch,  but  when- 
ever found  is  marked  by  unusual  strength 
of  character.  A  branch  of  tbe  Richards 
family  came  from  tbe  old  country  during 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  settled  in 
Maryland.  Here  was  born  Samuel  Rich- 
ards, grandsire  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  He  wedded  Elizabeth  Bonwell,  a 
native  of  Maryland,  and  in  1812  tbe  cou- 
ple removed  to  Clark  county,  Indiana, 
where  in  1821  Samuel  Richards  died,  the 
widow  going  with  her  children,  ten  years 
later,  to  Spencer,  Owen  county,  Indiana, 
where  she  remained  until  her  death  in 
1858.  Rezin  Richards,  her  son,  was  born 
in  1807.  and  married  Elizabeth  Fain 
Evans  of  Kentucky.  She  was  born  in 
1814,  the  daughter  of  Jesse  Evans,  who 
with  his  family,  came  to  Owen  county 
during  the  childhood  of  his  daughter. 
Jesse  Evans  was  prominent  in  the  pio- 
neer life  of  southern  Indiana,  administer- 
ing the  affairs  of  bis  section  as  justice  of 
the  peace  for  many  years,  which  office 
then  exceeded  in  importance  and  scope 
that  of  a  present  Circuit  Judge.  Prom 
this  auspicious  union,  celebrated  in  Owen 
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county,  were  born  ten  children,  of  which 
six  were  sons.  Of  the  hve  brothers  of 
William  two  were  men  of  mark:  Joseph, 
tive  years  younger,  is  one  of  the  able  gen- 
eral attorneys  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
system  of  railways,  residing  at  Fort 
Scott,  Kansas;  and  Wallace,  five  years 
older  than  William,  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight,  while  in  the  quartermas- 
ter's department  of  the  Government  dur- 
ing the  civil  war.  He  had  four  years 
prior  to  the  war  entered  the  profession  of 
the  law  at  Delphi,  Indiana,  and  with  bril- 
liant promise.  As  an  orator  and  advocate 
he  was  phenomenal.  It  is  said  of  him 
that  he  was  as  much  an  intellectual  as 
Blind  Tom  was  a  musical  prodigy.  His 
death  was  one  of  the  tragedies  of 
the  war.  William  J.  Richards  was 
the  third  in  order  of  birth;  his  father 
also  having  been  the  third  of  six  brothers 
who  left  a  vivid  impress  for  good  in  (lie 
pioneer  hardships  of  early  Indiana.  The 
last  and  youngest  of  these  uncles  of  .Ma- 
jor Richards,  Harlan  Richards,  recently 
died  in  Spencer,  Indiana,  full  of  honors, 
universally  admired  and  loved  by  the  bar, 
of  which  he  was  a  noted  member.  Will- 
iam J.  was  graduated  at  the  YVaveland 
Collegiate  Institute,  a  celebrated  seat  of 
learning  at  that  day,  in  1861,  receiving 
the  degree  of  B.  S.  Having  reached  liis 
majority,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  of  the 
38th  Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry.  After 
serving  fifteen  months  in  I  his  regiment 
he  was  transferred  to  Hie  sis!  Indiana 
Infantry,  with  the  rank  of  second  lien- 
tenant.     Promotions    followed    in   rapid 


succession  through  all  the  grades  to  thai 
of  major  and  lieutenant  colonel.  The  pas- 
sage from  captain  to  major  was  not  by 
seniority,  there  being  tive  senior  captains 
in  the  regiment,  bul  the  selection  was 
by  the  extraordinary  method  of  universal 
choice  of  the  line  officers,  and  the  heart  v 
endorsement  of  the  Held  and  stall'.  Major 
Richards'  service  was  entirely  with  the 
armies  of  the  Ohio  and  Cumberland.  He 
participated  in  all  the  great  battles,  re- 
ceiving slight  wounds  at  the  battles  of 
Stone  River  and  Resaca,  and  winning 
more  than  one  special  mention  for  gal- 
lant intrepidity.  Among  other  tributes 
is  that  of  having  his  name  placed  on  one 
of  the  memorial  tablets  of  the  bloody  field 
of  Chickamauga,  after  which  battle  lie 
was  unanimously  chosen  lieutenant  col- 
onel by  the  vote  of  his  brother  officers, 
but  declined  muster  in  favor  of  a  brother 
officer  who  held  a  senior  commission. 
Major  Richards'  continuous  service  with 
these  two  regiments  covered  a  period  of 
more  than  three  years,  during  which  he 
filled  many  positions,  as  inspector  gene- 
ral, adjutant  general,  provost  marshal  of 
corps,  and  judge  advocate  of  courts- 
martial.  After  the  war  he  entered  the  pro- 
fession of  journalism  as  associate  editor 
of  the  LaFayette  Journal.  Being  pos 
sessed  of  an  aggressive  and  redundant  en- 
ergy which  constantly  urged  him  on  to 
greater  undertakings,  he  came  to  Indian 

tions  on  different  papers  until  his  final 
alliance  with  the  Indianapolis  News,  with 
which     his     chief     life     work     has     been 
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wrought.  Major  Richards  rapidly  ad- 
vanced to  the  position  of  business 
manager,  and  for  several  years  lias 
been  one  of  the  proprietors  of  this 
valuable  property.  A  finer  encom- 
ium of  his  extraordinary  ability  could 
not  be  framed,  than  is  the  daily  edi- 
tion of  The  News.  Having  a  lofty  con- 
ception of  the  possibilities  and  mission  of 
a  newspaper,  he  threw  into  the  fruition  of 
his  ideas  the  whole  dynamic  force  of  his 
energy!  As  an  independent  paper,  clean, 
high  and  progressive  in  tone,  recognizing 
the  rights  and  needs  of  the  people  and 
abetting  them  in  every  possible  way.  The 
News  stands  pre-eminent  even  among 
such  splendid  journalism  as  that  of  the 
United  States.  In  every  way  has  Major 
Richards  sought  to  enhance  the  value  and 
efficacy  of  The  News.  In  1896,  realizing 
thai  The  News  was  not  properly  housed, 
lie  sought  both  at  home  and  abroad  for  a 
model  upon  which  to  plan  a  building  for 
t lie  paper.  This  research  resulted  in  the 
erection  of  an  elegant  costly  building, 
entirely  lire-proof,  in  which  The  News  has 
since  been  comfortably  domiciled.  As  a 
medium  of  advertising  The  News  is  sought 
far  and  near;  as  a  reflex  of  the  best 
thought  and  criticism  of  the  day  it  is 
habitually  read  by  thousands,  and  as  a 
newspaper,  per  se,  it  is  unsurpassed. 
Major  Richards  has  the  pleasure,  denied 
lo  many  men,  of  enjoying  his  own  best 
monument — The  News — during  his  life- 
time. Money  making  and  professional 
success  have  not  absorbed  his  whole  at- 
tention. Much  of  his  lime  and  means  have 


gone  into  the  noble  philanthropies  of  his 
city  anil  State.  He  is  president  of  the 
Boys'  Cluli,  an  admirably  managed  or- 
ganization, and  also  the  president  of  the 
Indianapolis  Press  Club,  on  his  second 
term  in  that  office,  the  only  person  ever 
accorded  the  honor  of  a  re-election  in  this 
progressive  club.  He  is  also  vice-com- 
mander of  the  Indiana  Loyal  Legion,  and 
as  a  citizen  he  tills  a  large  place  in  the 
community.  Major  Richards'  name  and 
influence  at  the  head  of  any  enterprise  is 
in  itself  a  guaranty  of  success,  and  his 
assistance  is  eagerly  sought  in  most  of 
the  city's  undertakings,  be  they  commer- 
cial, philanthropic  or  social.  In  1800. 
while  still  a  resident  of  La  Fayette,  Ma- 
jor Richards  was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
Alice  Hoover,  daughter  of  Alexander  and 
Melinda  Hoover.  One  son,  Hugh  Robert- 
son, was  born  to  them,  December  23. 
1871.  Major  Richards  and  family  have  a 
beautiful  home  in  Pennsylvania  street, 
where,  in  his  choice  library,  he  spends 
much  of  his  leisure  time,  alternating  with 
trips  to  his  fine  farm,  a  short  distance 
from  the  city. 


GEORGE  S.  BURROUGHS. 

George  Stockton  Burroughs,  D.  D.,  LL. 
I).,  fourth  president  of  Wabash  College, 
was  born  at  Waterloo,  New  York,  Jan- 
uary 0,  1855.  He  is  descended  from  Jere- 
miah Burroughs,  a  noted  Independent, 
or  Congregational,  member  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  convened  bv  the  Long 
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Parliament  in  1643.  His  ancestors  came 
in  New  England  just  after  the  middle  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century,  settling  first 
on  an  island  in  what  is  now  the  harbor  of 
Portland,  Maine.  An  ancestor  in  direct 
line  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  in  1692,  where  during  the 
celebrated  and  lamentable  witchcraft  de- 
lusion, he  was  executed  August  29.  The 
family  removed  subsequently  to  New- 
town, Long  Island,  New  York,  and  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century  to  Trenton.  Xew  Jer- 
sey. His  great-grandfather  was  in  (lie 
army  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  a  guide 
to  Washington  at  the  crossing  of  the  Del- 
aware, just  before  the  battle  of  Trenton. 
His  grandfather  was  a  leading  business 
man  of  that  city,  holding  the  office  of 
mayor  during  a  period  of  fourteen  years 
in  succession.  His  father  was  a  clergyman 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  a  graduate 
of  Lafayette  College  and  of  the  Theo 
logical  Seminary  at  Princeton,  Xew  Jer- 
sey. On  his  mother's  side,  Dr.  Burroughs 
is  descended  from  the  Xew  Jersey  Stocfa- 
tons  of  Revolutionary  fame.  President 
Burroughs  was  brought  up  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania,  where  lie  lilted  for 
college  at  the  Mantua  Academy,  lie  en- 
tered the  sophomore  class  of  Princeton 
College  in  the  fall  of  1S70,  graduating 
with  the  celebrated  class  of  1873,  of 
which  Dr.  S.  J.  McPherson  of  Chicago. 
Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  of  Xew  York,  the 
Hon.  David  Marvel,  of  Delaware,  and 
others  were  members.  Dining  his  college 
course  he  distinguished  himself  for  high 
scholarship,  especially  in  literal  are.  das 


sical  and  English,  winning  several  medals 
for  essay  writing  and  in  debating  and 
original  speaking.  He  was  a  leading 
member  of  the  Cliosophic  Society,  one  of 
the  two  great  literary  societies  of  Prince, 
ton  University.  After  graduation  lie 
passed  a  year  in  special  study.  In  ls74 
he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton  and  graduated  in  1ST7.  For 
three  years  he  was  a  clergyman  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  located  at  Slating- 
ton,  Pennsylvania.  In  1880  he  removed 
to  Xew  England  and  entered  the  Congre- 
gational ministry,  becoming  pastor  of  the 
historic  First  Church  of  Christ,  of  Fair- 
field. Connecticut,  organized  in  1639.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  of  Christ  of  Xew  Britain,  Con- 
necticut, at  that  time  the  second  larg- 
est church  in  Xew  England.  lie  was 
called  from  this  pastorale  to  that  of  the 
College  Church  of  Amherst.  Massachu- 
setts, and  to  the  Samuel  Green  professor- 
ship of  Biblical  literature  in  Amherst 
College.  While  occupying  this  chair  he 
wrote  extensively  on  subjects  connected 
with  Biblical  study  and  with  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Semitic  family  of  languages. 
He  was  one  of  1  he  founders  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Hebrew  and  later  one  of 
1  he  original  members,  a  director  and  sec 
retary  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Sacred  Literature,  besides  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture and  Exegesis  ami  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society.  In  acknowledgment  of 
his  work  in  Oriental  and  Biblical  sludies 
he  received  the  degr '  Doctor  of  Phil 
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osopliy  from  Princeton  University  in  1S84. 
In  1887  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity  from  the  same  institution.  In 
1892  Dr.  Burroughs  was  called  from  his 
professorship  at  Amherst  to  succeed  the 
venerable  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Turtle,  who  for 
thirty  years  had  held  the  presidency  of 
Wabash  College.  He  began  his  adminis- 
tration in  October  of  the  same  year.  Since 
his  taking  the  office  of  president,  Wa- 
bash College  has  received  almost  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  as  additional  endowment 
and  three  departments  of  instruction 
have  been  added  to  the  working  force  of 
the  college.  The  venerable  institution, 
founded  in  1832,  is  entering  upon  its  six- 
ty-ninth year  with  the  close  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  having  a  plant  and  endow- 
ment together  amounting  to  a  million  dol- 
lars. Since  coming  to  Indiana,  Dr.  Bur- 
roughs has,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as 
administrator,  worked  extensively  in  the 
line  of  experimental  psychology  and  ped- 
agogy, and,  in  addition  to  the  presidency 
of  Wabash,  fills  the  chair  of  philosophy 
and  education  in  the  college.  He  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Mari- 
etta College  in  1895.  Dr.  Burroughs  was 
married  May  30,  1877,  to  Miss  Emma 
Frances  Pluniley,  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Gardiner  Spring  Pluniley,  of  New  York 
City.  Mrs.  Burroughs  is  directly  descend- 
ed on  both  the  paternal  and  maternal 
sides  from  the  pilgrims  of  the  Mayflower. 
Four  children  have  been  born  to  them, 
one  daughter  and  three  sons,  named  re- 
spectively, Mabel,  Harold,  Ralph  and 
Edmund. 


SAMUEL   E.    MORSS. 

Samuel  E.  Morss,  proprietor  and  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel,  was 
born  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  December 
15,  1852.  His  ancestors  emigrated  from 
England  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  and 
settled  in  New  England,  whence  their  nu- 
merous descendants  have  scattered 
throughout  the  New  England  and  Mid- 
dle States.  His  immediate  ancestors 
lived  in  the  State  of  Maine,  where  his 
father,  Samuel  S.  Morss,  was  born  and 
from  which  the  family  removed  about 
1820  to  settle  in  Greene  county, New  York. 
From  there  his  father  followed  the  Star 
of  Empire  in  1830  and  established  himself 
in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits.  For  more 
than  thirty  years  Samuel  S.  Morss  was 
a  prominent  and  highly  esteemed  citizen 
of  Fort  Wayne.  Settling  there  among 
the  pioneers  he  became  an  important  fac- 
tor in  promoting  the  interests  and  the 
welfare  of  the  community.  He  was  fre- 
quently elected  to  important  official  po- 
sitions and  acquitted  himself  with  honor 
in  every  station.  He  filled  the  offices  of 
sheriff  and  auditor  of  Allen  county,  and 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne.  The 
mother  of  Samuel  E.  Morss  was  a  native 
of  Genesee  county.  New  York,  born  of 
Connecticut  parents  whose  ancestors  had 
been  established  in  that  State  for  sev- 
eral generations.  She  is  still  living  at 
the  age  of  eighty-three.  Mr.  Morss  was 
educated  in  the  common  schools  and  grad- 
uated from  the  Fort  Wayne  High  School 
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in  L871.  Immediately  thereafter  he  en- 
tered upon  newspaper  work  as  city  editor 
of  the  Fort  Wayne  Gazette,  of  which  the 
Honorable  D.  S.  Alexander,  who  is  now  a 
representative  in  Congress  from  Buffalo, 
was  the  editor  at  that  time.  Mr.  Morss 
maintained  his  relations  with  the  Gazette 
until  March,  1S74,  and  for  six  months 
thereafter  was  employed  as  city  editor  of 
the  Fort  Wayne  Sentinel.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  the  same  year  he  became  the 
editor  of  the  Gazette  and  held  the  posi- 
tion until  May,  1875,  when  he  accepted 
the  editorship  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Senti- 
nel. This  paper  was  then  owned  by  Will- 
iam Fleming,  subsequently  treasurer  of 
State,  who  was  at  the  time  and  continued 
to  be  until  the  day  of  his  death,  in  1890, 
a  leader  in  the  politics  and  business  life 
of  Indiana.  Mr.  Morss  continued  as  edi- 
tor of  the  Fort  Wayne  Sentinel  until  the 
first  of  April,  1879,  when  he  united  with 
Mr.  William  E.  Nelson  in  a  partnership 
for  the  purchase  of  the  paper,  which  was 
conducted  by  them  jointly  until  August, 
1880,  when  they  sold  the  property  to  Mr. 
E.  A.  Hackett,  the  present  owner.  Mr. 
Morss  and  Mr.  Nelson  removed  to  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  and  on  the  18th  day  of 
September,  1880,  established  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  the  first  two-cent  evening  news- 
paper published  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  This  newspaper,  which  proved  an 
immediate  success,  has  developed  into 
one  of  the  most  lucrative  newspaper  prop- 
erties in  the  United  States  and  one  of  the 
marvelous  successes  of  the  age.  On  ac- 
count of  failing  health,  as  the  result  of 


overwork  in  building  up  the  Star,  Mr. 
Morss,  in  December,  1882,  sold  his  inter- 
est in  the  property  to  his  partner,  Mr. 
Nelson,  and  went  abroad  in  search  of 
health.  After  spending  several  months 
in  European  travel  he  returned  to 
this  country  in  the  summer  of  1883 
and  became  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Chicago  Times,  of  which  the 
famous  journalist,  Wilbur  F.  Storey,  was 
proprietor.  For  a  period  of  nearly  Ave 
years  Mr.  Morss  served  the  Times  as  edi- 
torial writer,  Washington  correspondent 
and  special  writer.  In  February,  1888, 
he  organized  a  company  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel,  and  when 
the  property  was  acquired,  on  the  10th 
day  of  that  month,  he  became  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  paper,  a  position  which  he 
has  retained  continuously.  His  associates 
iu  the  company  were  William  J.  Craig, 
E.  A.  K.  Hackett,  Hugh  Dougherty,  and 
the  late  William  Fleming  and  the  late  Dr. 
George  W.  Loag,  of  Fort  Wayne.  From 
time  to  time  Mr.  Morss  purchased  the  sev- 
eral interests  of  his  associates  and,  al- 
though the  Sentinel  is  still  published  by 
a  corporation,  he  owns  practically  all  of 
the  stock  and  has  beeu,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  sole  proprietor  for  the  past 
seven  years.  Under  his  management  and 
control  the  Sentinel  has  exerted  a  power- 
ful influence  in  the  political  party  of 
which  it  is  the  chief  exponent  iu  the 
State,  and  at  the  same  time  has  been  fear- 
less ill  the  exposure  of  corruption  and 
the  denunciation  of  political  corruption- 
ists,  within  and  without  the  party.     No 
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guilty  man  has  escaped  because  of  a  par- 
tisan label.  The  paper  has  pursued  the 
rascals  and  the  pretenders  of  its  own 
parly  as  relentlessly  as  ii  has  pursued 
ihose  of  the  enemy.  Ii  has  contended  in 
a  manly  way  for  integrity  in  partisan 
management  and  honesty  in  elections. 
The  Sentinel,  guided  by  Mr.  Morss,  has 
been  constantly  progressive  ami  eminent- 
ly the  advocate  and  champion  of  clean 
politics,  good  government  and  civil  ser- 
vice reform.  It  began  in  1888  (he  agi- 
tation for  election  reform  and  kept  it  up 
until  the  Australian  ballot  law,  in  almost 
the  oxacl  form  'originally  proposed  by 
The  Sentinel,  was  on  the  statute  books. 
II  favored  the  Barrett  Law,  which  renders 
easier  the  payment  of  taxes  on  real  es- 
tate for  public  improvements.  It  at- 
tacked the  old  school-book  combine, 
which  had  been  a  power  in  Indiana  for 
many  years,  and  drove  it  out  of  the  State. 
It  made  an  earnest  and  a  successful  fight 
for  pure  gas  at  a  lower  price.  It  has  ap- 
preciated the  value  of  municipal  fran- 
chises and  pertinaciously  opposed  the 
granting  of  (hem  to  any  individual  or  cor- 
poration wilhoul  full  compensation.  It 
was  the  father  and  expounder  of  the  new 
city  charter,  whose  beneficent  provisions 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  beauty 
and  comfort  of  ihe  city  of  Indianapolis. 
It  originated  the  movement  for  tax  re- 
form, which  resulted  in  the  enactment 
of  the  existing  law,  a  measure  which  has 
proved  a  -real  blessing  to  the  State,  and 
will  soon  wipe  out  I  lie  Indiana  debt.  It 
has  befriended  the  working  man,  by  op- 


posing the  poiiiical  coercion  ot  wage 
earners;  by  condemning  the  contrail 
labor  law;  by  leading  in  the  relief  of  suf- 
fering miners,  and  by  insisting  upon  or- 
derly methods  on  the  part  of  laborers  and. 
strikers  in  any  effort  to  obtain  relief  from 
oppression  or  wrong.  It  has  occupied  a 
plane  above  the  mercenary,  and  com- 
mands respect  by  the  ability  of  its  edi- 
torial utterance.  Mr.  Morss,  although 
more  or  less  active  in  politics,  has  never 
been  a  candidate  for  official  position.  He 
has  been  chosen  to  represent  his  party  in 
local  and  State  conventions,  and  in  IS!):! 
was  unanimously  chosen  one  of  the  dele- 
gates for  the  State  at  large  to  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Convention  held  in  Chi- 
cago, and  served  as  chairman  of  the  In- 
diana delegation  in  that  body.  He  was 
an  early  and  earnest  advocate  of  the  re- 
nomination  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  under 
his  direction  the  Sentinel  gave  Mr.  Cleve- 
land a  very  vigorous  support  both  for  the 
nomination  and  election.  A  few  days 
after  his  second  inauguration  President 
Cleveland  tendered  Mr.  Morss  the  im- 
portant post  of  Consul-C.eneral  of  the 
Cniled  States  at  Paris,  France.  The  ap- 
pointment came  wilhoul  solicitation,  as 
.Mr.  Morss  had  not  been  an  applicant  for 
that  or  any  other  official  position.  The 
nomination  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
with  entire  unanimity  and  Mr.  Morss  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  Ihe  new  position  on 
Ihe  first  day  of  July,  1893.  Ho  was  a  very 
capable  representative  of  the  C.overn- 
menl  in  a  posl  of  large  commercial  im- 
portance;   performed  the  business  with 
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fidelity  and  promptness,  ami  attended  to 
the  social  functions  with  dignified  hospi- 
tality and  due  regard  for  the  punctilious 
requirements  of  international  etiquette. 
He  retired  from  the  office  June  1,  18!tT, 
returned  to  Indianapolis  at  once  and  re- 
sumed the  active  management  of  his 
newspaper — a  work  which  has  command- 
ed his  undivided  attention.  Mr.  Morss  is 
a  gentleman  of  large  ability  and  wide  in- 
formation. He  is  courteous  in  manner 
and  a  most  genial  companion  in  social 
intercourse.  He  is  refined,  but  vigorous; 
cultivated,  but  aggressive.  He  rendered 
valuable  and  enduring  service  to  the  city 
of  Indianapolis,  as  a  member  of  the  Citi- 
zens' Committee  to  devise  and  formulate 
a  municipal  charter,  to  which  he  devoted 
nine  months.  He  has  rendered  honorable 
and  important  service  to  the  State  by  his 
strong,  persistent  advocacy  of  whole- 
some election  laws,  honesty  in  the  con- 
duct of  elections,  and  the  punishment  of 
persons  guilty  of  corrupting  the  fran- 
chise. Mr.  Morss  is  now  (1899)  president 
of  the  Hendricks-Gray  Club,  a  leading 
Democratic  organization,  is  one  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Commercial  Club  and  a  di- 
rector of  the  newly  organized  University 
Club  of  which  General  Harrison  is  presi- 
dent. 


WILLIAM  E.  ENGLISH. 

William  E.  English  bears  a  name  con- 
spicuous in  the  annals  of  the  State  for 
three  generations.  He  is  the  only  son  of 
the  late  Hon.  William  H.  English,  whose 


biography  is  published  in  Volume  I  of 
this  work,  and  who  died  February  7,  1896. 
At  the  time  the  hitter's  biographical 
sketch  was  written  and  submitted  to  him. 
in  1894,  lie  had  a  presentimenl  thai  the 
end  of  life  was  near,  and  in  eighteen 
months  from  that  time  his  work  was  fin- 
ished and  the  strong  man  remains  only 
a  memory.  His  body  lay  in  state  in  the 
corridors  of  the  State  House  by  order 
of  the  Governor,  where  it  was  viewed  by 
ten  thousand  people.  He  was  buried  with 
Masonic  rites  conducted  by  Center  Lodge 
of  Indianapolis  and  the  funeral  was  at- 
tended by  a  large  concourse  of  citizens. 
William  E.  English,  like  his  father,  was 
born  at  Lexington,  Scott  county,  Indi- 
ana, to  which  his  grandfather,  Elisha 
G.  English,  had  removed  from  Kentucky 
in  1818.  Both  his  grandfather  and  his 
father  served  the  State  with  marked 
ability  and  usefulness  as  members  of  the 
Legislature.  Both  of  them  were  mem- 
bers of  the  first  General  Assembly  held 
under  the  new  Constitution,  his  grand- 
father in  the  Senate  ami  his  father  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Both  the  great-grandfather  and  great- 
grandmother  of  the  subjeel  of  this  biog- 
raphy were  natives  of  Delaware,  born 
prior  to  the  Revolution,  who  removed  and 
settled  in  Kentucky  before  the  opening 
of  the  present  century.  His  lineage  is 
traced  through  his  father's  mother,  who 
was  an  East  in,  through  Lieutenant  Phil- 
lip  Eastin,  an  officer  of  the  Revolution, 
and  Captain  Charles  Smith,  an  officer  who 
served  undfer  Washington  in  the  French- 
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Indian  war.  and  Col.  John  Hite,  an  offi 
cer  of  the  Virginia  Colonial  militia;  to 

•lost  Hite.a  historic  character  who  in  17:\'2 
was  headof  the  lirsi  colony  ever  settled  in 
the  valley  of  Virginia.  The  ancestors  of 
William  E.  English  were  strong  and  capa- 
ble men.  distinguished  for  public  service 
in  war  and  peace.  His  activity  in  politics 
began  early.  Long  before  he  was  old 
enough  to  vote  he  was  well  informed  upon 
the  political  issues  and  a  leader  among 
the  youth  of  his  own  age.  His  taste  for 
politics  was  hereditary  and  his  talent  for 
affairs  has  been  exercised  throughout  his 
adull  life.  It  would  be  difficult  for  him 
to  believe  any  other  political  doctrine 
than  such  as  bears  the  label  of  Jefferson- 
ian  Democracy.  He  could  not  accept  and 
contend  for  the  principles  and  the  success 
of  any  other  party.  His  career  has  been 
exceptional  in  the  unanimity  with  which 
he  has  been  nominated  for  office  by  his 
party  friends,  whenever  a  candidate,  and 
by  the  uniform  success  of  his  candidacy. 
An  outline  of  his  personal  relations  with 
local.  State  and  National  politics  is  in- 
teresting now.  and  may  be  important  as 
a  matter  of  biographical  history.  In  1872 
he  was  treasurer  of  the  Greeley  Club. 
Four  years  later  he  was  president  of  the 
Tilden  Campaign  Club,  and  president  of 
the  Hendricks  Club  in  187<>-7.  He  was 
president  of  the  Young  Men's  Democratic 
Club  in  1878.  He  was  nominated  by  his 
party  as  candidate  for  councilman  in  the 
Eleventh  Ward  of  Indianapolis  in  1875, 
but  declined  the  honor.  In  1882  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Center  Township  Demo- 


cratic  Convention;  in  INS.",  and  1801  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Indianapolis  Demo- 
cratic City  Convention;  in  1890  and  1896 
he  was  chairman  of  the  -Marion  County 
Democratic  Convention.  He  was  elected 
a  vice-president  for  Indiana  by  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  Democratic  Clubs 
held  in  New  York  in  October.  1892,  and 
was  also  chosen  a  member  of  the  National 
Committee  for  the  State  to  serve  four 
years.  He  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  State  Executive  Committee 
and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
Committee  of  Marion  county  for  twenty 
years  continuously  and  was  also  for  a 
long  time  a  member  of  the  city  commit- 
tee. In  1878  he  was  chairman  of  the 
latter  and  managed  the  city  campaign 
with  such  skill  and  shrewdness  that  he 
was  later  unanimously  elected  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  County  Committee. 
The  same  year  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  to  represent  jointly 
the  counties  of  Marion  and  Shelby,  after 
a  campaign  which  attracted  much  at  ten 
tion  throughout  the  State.  At  the  last 
preceding  election  the  district  comprising 
these  two  counties  had  given  a  Republi- 
can majority  of  seven  hundred,  and  yet 
Mr.  English  was  elected  by  a  majority  of 
more  than  two  hundred.  He  was  the 
youngest  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1879,  but  was  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  influential  and  use- 
ful. He  served  as  chairman  on  the  Com 
niittee  on  Affairs  of  the  city  of  Indianap- 
olis and  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
to  redistrict  the  State  for  the  purposes  of 
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Congressional  and  Legislative  elections 
and  was  author  of  the  Congressional  Ap- 
portionment bill  which  was  enacted  into 
a  law.  Tn  all  the  business  of  legislation 
he  was  clear-headed,  active,  quick  and 
ready  either  for  debate  or  vote.  Some  of 
the  important  ads  relating  to  fees  and 
taxation  were  introduced  and  championed 
by  him.  One  of  these  was  a  bill  limiting 
the  amount  of  indebtedness  to  be  incurred 
by  the  city  of  Indianapolis;  another  re- 
duced official  fees  and  salaries;  another 
abolished  the  offices  of  city  assessor  and 
treasurer,  because  they  were  regarded  as 
superfluous;  another  provided  for  the  re- 
appraisement  of  real  estate  and  the  re- 
duction of  the  rate  of  taxation.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  the  bill  providing  for 
a  metropolitan  police  system  in  the  city 
of  Indianapolis.  Mr.  English  could  have 
been  nominated  as  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Congress  in  1880  on  his  record 
as  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  but  he 
declined  to  permit  the  use  of  his  name. 
Two  years  later,  however,  he  was  unani- 
mously nominated  by  his  party  in  con- 
vention and  was  elected  after  a  brilliant 
canvass,  discussing  the  issues  on  the 
stump  in  every  township  of  the  district 
and  mixing  with  the  people  everywhere 
when  not  engaged  in  public  speaking. 
His  competitor,  who  was  a  candidate  for 
re-election,  having  been  elected  in  1880 
by  nearly  one  thousand  majority,  was 
Hon.  Stanton  J.  Peelle,  who  is  now  a 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims  at  Washing- 
ton. As  a  member  of  Congress  he  was 
always  attentive  to  the  duties  of  the  of- 


fice, whether  such  duties  consisted  in  sup 
porting  a  measure  which  he  approved,  or 
opposing  a  measure  which  he  disap- 
proved, or  looking  after  the  personal  re- 
quests of  his  constituents.  He  introduced 
and  advocated  a  bill  providing  for  an  in- 
ternational copyright  law,  thus  proving 
himself  to  be  nearly  fifteen  years  in  ad- 
vance of  the  public  interest  in  Congress 
on  that  subject.  At  the  close  of  his  term 
of  service  he  retired  to  private  life  and 
could  not  be  induced  by  his  friends  to 
stand  for  a  second  term.  He  was  the 
youngest  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  National  Congress  and 
left  that  body  with  the  respect  and  es- 
teem of  all  its  members.  He  was  a  gen- 
erous opponent,  doing  battle  valiantly  for 
the  principle  which  he  favored  or  the  man 
whose  interests  he  championed;  but 
never  seeking  to  wound  by  aspersion  and 
never  actuated  by  malice.  -Mr.  English 
was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Democrat- 
ic Convention  in  18U2,in  which  he  was  one 
of  the  strongest  and  most  influential  ad- 
vocates of  the  renoniination  of  Grover 
Cleveland.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Order  of  Busi- 
ness in  the  convention  and  on  behalf  of 
the  State  of  Indiana  he  seconded  Mr. 
Cleveland's  nomination  in  an  eloquent 
speech  which  ranked  with  the  best  ora- 
tions delivered  during  the  session  of  the 
convention.  In  189G  he  was  again  unani- 
mously chosen  a  delegate  from  the  Indi- 
anapolis district  to  the  convention  which 
assembled  at  Chicago,  in  which  he  was 
one  of  the  chief  managers  of  the  candi- 
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(lacy  of  Governor  Chunk'  Matthews  of 
Indiana  for  the  Presidential  nomination. 
Although  unsuccessful  iu  this  ohject  he 
labored  for  it  with  his  usual  fidelity,  ear- 
nestness and  ability.  The  political  his- 
tory of  Mr.  English  has  been  sketched 
first  in  this  biography  because  to  that  per- 
haps his  greatest  prominence  is  attrib- 
uted. It  must  not  be  assumed,  however. 
that  he  is  a  politician  merely,  or  that  lie 
has  not  merited  and  received  marks  of 
distinction  quite  apart  from  his  connec- 
tion with  political  affairs.  Having  re- 
moved to  Indianapolis  in  early  boyhood 
he  was  educated  for  the  law.  After  a 
course  of  reading  and  study  he  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Law  Department  of  the 
Northwestern  Christian  University,  and 
entered  into  practice  with  Hon.  John  R. 
Wilson,  under  the  style  of  English  &  Wil- 
son. This  partnership  continued  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  when  he  retired  to 
give  his  attention  to  business  matters, 
especially  to  the  management  of  Eng- 
lishes Opera  House,  of  which  he  was  pro- 
prietor. After  devoting  his  time  to  bus- 
iness for  six  years  he  spent  the  next 
three  in  foreign  travel,  visiting  every 
country  of  Europe  and  many  portions  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  Mexico,  South  America, 
Cuba  and  other  islands  of  the  sea.  He 
was  not  an  idle  traveler,  seeking  pleasure 
only,  but  a  careful  observer  of  countries 
and  peoples;  a  student  of  natural  and  po- 
litical conditions;  of  manners  and  cus- 
toms; of  civil  governments  and  standing 
armies;  of  the  comparative  states  of  bar- 
barous tribes,  semi-civilized,  civilized  and 


enlightened  nations.  A  report  of  his  ob- 
servations in  Africa,  Palestine  and  Egypt 
was  given  to  the  public  in  a  series  of 
very  interesting  newspaper  letters,  writ- 
ten in  the  countries  visited.  Mr.  English 
has  been  active  and  prominent  in  several 
fraternal  and  benevolent  associations.  He 
is  a  Mason  and  has  served  three  times  as 
Worshipful  Master  of  Center  Lodge  No. 
2::.  and  is  now  the  president  of  the  Ma- 
sonic Relief  Board  of  Indianapolis.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Indi- 
ana, held  in  1S08,  he  was  appointed  Grand 
Lecturer,  in  recognition  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  tenets  of  the  order  and  his  ability 
to  instruct  others.  His  "History  of  Early 
.Masonry  in  Indiana"  lias  received  the 
warm  encomiums  of  his  brethren  through- 
out the  State.  He  is  Past  Grand  Ruler  of 
the  Benevolent  Order  of  Elks  for  the 
United  States;  president  of  the  Indiana 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution;  Vice-President  of  the 
Indiana  Historical  Society  and  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  Indiana  Humane  Society.  In 
addition  to  all  these  connections,  which 
indicate  his  social  disposition  and  benevo- 
lence, he  is  also  a  member  of  the  Indian- 
apolis Board  of  Trade,  Commercial  Club, 
University  Club,  L.  A.  W.  Club,  etc.  Will- 
iam E.  English  is  one  of  the  wealthiest 
citizens  of  Indiana,  and  while  cherishing 
a  pride  of  ancestry,  is  unwilling  to  rest 
his  claims  on  a  historic  lineage.  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  disposed  to  increase  the 
luster  of  the  honored  name  he  bears  by 
persona]  activities  along  useful  lines. 
!!<■  has  displayed  a  generous  public  spirit 
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by  the  inauguration  and  completion  of 
undertakings  which  indicate  breadth  of 
view  no  less  than  high  regard  for  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  the  capital  city. 
In  the  construction  of  one  mammoth 
block  of  buildings  occupying  an  entire 
crescent,  fronting  the  famous  Monument 
Place,  he  has  expended  nearly  a  million 
dollars.  This  blo.-k,  beautiful  in  archi- 
tecture and  modern  in  all  appointments, 
comprises  English's  Opera  House,  Eng- 
lish's Hotel  and  English's  Apartment 
House.  II  is  a  magnificent  monument  to 
the  ambitions  enterprise  of  a  patriotic 
citizen,  willing  to  expend  a  portion  of 
Ids  wealth  for  the  adornment  of  the  city. 
Mr.  English  lias  never  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree manifested  a  disposition  to  be  ex- 
clusive, or  join  an  aristocracy  of  wealth. 
On  the  contrary,  lie  is  a  most  congenial 
companion,  a  general  favorite  in  society. 
and  thoroughly  democratic;  a  man  of  the 
people,  whose  inspiration  is  gained  by 
mingling  with  the  people  and  whose  per- 
sonal popularity  is  as  wide  as  his  ac- 
quaintance. His  attachments  are  strong 
and  his  friendships  durable.  His  genial- 
ity is  prompted  by  a  natural  kindness  of 
heart  and  not  worn  as  a  clever  mask-.  His 
large  and  varied  general  information, 
toned  and  supplemented  by  the  culture  of 
association  and  travel  gives  him  standing 
among  the  scholars  of  the  State.  As  a 
political  leader  he  studies  I  he  moods  and 
temper  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  ques- 
tions for  discussion.  With  ability  and 
shrewdness,  with  a  happy  blending  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth  and  the  sagacity  of 


maturer  years,  fluency  of  speech  and  fas 
cinating  manner,  graceful  diction  and 
charming  personality,  he  captivates  a 
popular  assembly  with  his  oratory,  or  en- 
dears himself  to  the  friends  of  private 
life.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-Am- 
erican war  in  1898,  Mr.  English  was  ap- 
pointed a  captain  of  volunteers  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  and  went  immediately  to 
the  front,  being  a  member  of  the  first  ex- 
pedition that  left  the  shores  of  America 
for  Cuba  under  the  command  of  Major- 
General  Shaffer.  Captain  English 
served  during  the  entire  campaign  which 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  Santiago,  as 
an  aid  upon  the  staff  of  Major-General 
Wheeler,  more  commonly  known  as 
"Fighting  Joe."  In  the  battle  before  San- 
tiago. July  1.  he  was  severely  injured  by 
his  horse  falling  on  him  as  a  result  of  a 
shell  exploding  near  by,  which  killed  sev- 
eral men  a  few  feet  away.  This  injury 
being  followed  by  serious  complications 
of  dysentery  and  malaria,  Captain  Eng- 
lish was  declared  by  the  surgeons  in 
charge  of  the  hospital  in  which  he  was 
located,  as  beyond  probable  recovery  un- 
less promptly  removed  from  the  danger- 
ous climate  of  Cuba.  He  was  therefore 
placed  upon  the  hospital  ship  -Seneca.'' 
which  sailed  for  America  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  capitulation  of  Santiago.  Ar- 
riving at  his  home  in  Indianapolis,  where 
his  death  had  shortly  before  been  erron- 
eously reported,  he  was  warmly  wel- 
comed by  his  fellow  citizens,  and  under 
careful  treatment  and  good  nursing,  was 
soon   restored  to  health.     Captain   Eng- 
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lish  had  the  distinguished  honor  of  being 
the  only  Indiana  volunteer  who  served  in 
the  Santiago  campaign. 


STERLING  R.  HOLT. 

Sterling  R,  Holt,  president  of  the  Holt 
Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Company,  of  Indi- 
anapolis, was  born  March  26,  1S50,  in  the 
town  of  Graham,  Alliance  county,  North 
Carolina.  In  his  boyhood  he  was  deprived 
of  the  advantages  and  privileges  which 
very  moderate  means  assure  to  an  ambi- 
tious youth  to-day.  Even  the  opportun- 
ity of  a  common  school  course  of  instruc- 
tion was  lacking  to  him,  his  schooling 
being  limited  to  such  elementary  knowl- 
edge as  could  be  gleaned  in  a  rude  log 
school-house  in  the  country.  Although 
poor,  however,  he  was  well  born.  The 
name  of  Holt  is  a  familiar  one  in  the  list 
of  North  Carolina's  most  respected  fami- 
lies. His  parents  were  Seymour  P.  and 
Nancy  A.  Holt,  his  father,  who  is  living, 
being  still  engaged  in  business  in  his 
home  State.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  young 
lloll  left  his  native  place,  in  obedience  to 
thai  law  of  attraction  by  which  energetic 
young  men  are  drawn  to  rapidly  growing 
cities,  and  came  to  Indianapolis,  prepared 
to  begin  his  business  life  at  the  foot  of 
the  ladder,  and  relying  for  advancement 
upon  nothing  but  his  own  climbing  quali- 
ties. Nor  was  he  so  poorly  equipped  with 
book  lore  as  might  be  assumed  from  the 
premises.  Although  to  so  great  an  extent 
denied  the  stimulus  and  aid  of  class  and 


tutor,  he  had  early  determined  to 
a  liberal  education;  and  the  result  of  his 
resolve  and  persevering  effort  evidences 
the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  "Where  there's 
a  will,  there's  a  way."  Prom  one  source 
and  another  he  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
pretty  thorough  knowledge  of  the  essen- 
tial English  branches;  and  this  was  sup- 
plemented in  Indianapolis  by  a  practi- 
cal course  in  Bryant  &  Stratton's  College, 
— at  present  known  as  the  Indianapolis 
Business  University.  When  first  arrived 
at  Indianapolis,  his  search  for  employ- 
ment was  unsuccessful.  He  therefore  left 
the  city  and  went  to  work  on  a  farm  in  the 
vicinity  of  Plainfield,  where  he  remained 
about  one  year,  receiving  twelve  dollars 
per  month  for  his  services.  He  then  tried 
again  for  clerical  work,  and  this  time 
found  employment  in  a  country  store.  In 
1872  he  took  a  position  with  the  dry  goods 
firm  of  Muir  &  Foley  of  Indianapolis  with 
which  he  was  connected  for  three  years. 
His  next  step  was  a  long  one  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  independence  and  affluence  he 
was  later  to  enjoy.  He  invested  such  cap- 
ital as  his  thrift  and  frugality  had  al- 
ready yielded  him,  in  a  drugstore  located 
at  104  West  Washington  street,  Indianap- 
olis, forming  a  partnership  with  a  drug- 
gist of  practical  experience.  This  busi- 
ness was  conducted  successfully  for  seven 
years,  and  during  the  last  four  years  of 
this  time  Mr.  Holt  was  also  engaged  in 
the  ice  business.  In  1880  he  sold 
his  interest  in  the  drug  store  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  Messrs.  Armstrong  or- 
ganized the   Indianapolis  Ice  Company. 
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He  continued  at  the  head  of  this  company 
until  1888,  when  the  business  was  divided, 
the  Armstrongs  taking  the  retail  depart- 
ment and  Mr.  Holt  the  wholesale.  The 
success  which  has  attended  his  under- 
taking throughout  the  course  of  its  re- 
markable development,  proves  his  adap- 
tation for  the  leadership  in  a  vast  enter- 
prise. Indiana  can  boast  no  other  ice 
business  comparable  in  either  extent  or 
completeness  of  equipment  to  that  of  Mr. 
Holt's  natural  ice  plant,  which  is  located 
on  Lake  Maxinkuckee  and  has  an  annual 
output  of  three  thousand  carloads  of  ice; 
while  the  Holt  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Com- 
pany, North  and  Canal  streets,  Indianap- 
olis, ranks  among  the  largest  establish- 
ments of  the  kind  in  the  country.  Pre- 
vious to  its  extension  and  improvement 
in  1898  the  latter  plant  covered  an  area 
of  400  by  110  feet,  with  facilities  for  pro- 
ducing seventy-five  tons  of  ice  daily.  Now 
it  occupies  one  whole  block,  its  refriger- 
ator having  a  capacity  of  one  hundred 
tons,  and  one  million  cubic  feet  of  cold 
storage.  He  has  branch  establishments 
also  in  Terre  Haute,  South  Bend,  Brazil, 
Crawfordsville  and  Logansport,  besides 
the  Holt  Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Company 
of  Evansville,  Indiana  (Incorporated), 
which  manufactures  fifty  tons  of  ice  per 
day,  and  500,000  cubic  feet  of  cold  stor- 
age, and  in  which  Mr.  Holt  holds  the  con- 
trolling interest.  These  several  forces 
combined,  make  up  an  ice  producing  or- 
ganization which  has  no  competitor  in  the 
State  of  Indiana.  The  central  and  south- 
ern sections  of  the  country  are  to  a  great 


extent  supplied  by  the  Holt  companies, 
while  the  territory  furnished  by  them  is 
constantly  extending.  Mr.  Holt  is  like- 
wise the  largest  individual  dealer  in  ice 
in  the  State  of  Indiana.  The  executive 
ability  and  persevering  industry  which 
have  resulted  in  such  vast  achievement 
have  yielded  also  a  financial  equivalent, 
and  to-day,  apart  from  his  ice  interests, 
Mr.  Holt  owns  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
real  estate,  and  may  easily  be  reckoned 
one  of  Indiana's  most  wealthy  residents. 
Latterly  Mr.  Holt  has  been  drawn  more 
and  more  into  public  affairs.  In  politics 
he  has  always  been  an  ardent  supporter 
of  the  Democratic  idea  as  represented  by 
such  men  as  Hendricks,  Tilden  and  Cleve- 
land. One  of  the  earliest  public  offices 
held  by  him  was  a  membership  in  the 
board  of  police  commissioners  of  Indian- 
apolis, to  which  position  he  was  elected 
by  the  officials  of  the  State  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  standing  as  an  able  and  enter- 
prising citizen;  and  he  was  continued  in 
office  on  Mayor  Sullivan's  accession  to 
power,  as  president  of  the  board  of  public 
safety.  After  the  election  of  the  follow- 
ing October,  however,  he  resigned  his 
membership.  In  1890  Mr.  Holt  was  elect- 
ed chairman  of  the  Marion  County  Cen- 
tral Democratic  Committee;  and  two 
years  later,  at  the  November  election,  liis 
party  made  him  county  treasurer.  In 
1895  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  State  Central  Committee,  and 
presided  until  after  the  con  vent  ion  held 
in  Chicago  the  following  year,  when  he 
relinquished  the  office  because  of  his  (lis- 
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approval  of  the  free  silver  plank  of  the 

Democratic  platform.     In   1889  Mr.  Holt 

was  elected  president  of  the  Hendricks 

Club,  which  is  one  of  the  leading  clubs  of 

a  political  character  in  the  country.    He 

also  belongs  to  the  Cleveland  and  Gray 

Clubs,  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason,  a 

Knight  of  Pythias,  and  is  a  member  of 

various   other  organizations.     Identified 

with  the  activities    of    Indianapolis  for 

nearly  thirty  years.  Mr.  Holt  is  a  familiar 

figure  in  that  city,  where  he  has  a  host  of 

friends  and  acquaintances.  Warm  and 
loyal  in  his  attachments  he  appreciates 
and  rewards  fidelity  in  others;  and  he 
carries  into  all  his  undertakings  a  char- 
acteristic vigor  and  thoroughness  which 
make  his  personality  recognized  as 
a  force  in  many  realms.  On  November  18, 
1874,  Mr.  Holt  was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
J.  Gregg,  daughter  of  Martin  Gregg,  of 
Danville,  Indiana.  They  have  no  chil 
dren. 


ARTHUR  A.  McKAIX. 

The  remote  McKains  were  Scottish,  but 
this  memoir  purposes  only  to  glance  back 
two  generations,  to  the  sturdy  Revolution- 
ary soldier  who  transmitted  to  his  son 
James— the  father  of  Arthur  A.— his 
military  propensities  without  the  envied 
opportunity  of  achievement  in  actual 
warfare.  That  son  was  born  April  27, 
1804.  in  Bracken  county,  Kentucky,  but 
early  went  to  Ohio,  settling  upon  a  farm 
about  two  miles  northwest  of  Troy.  While 
young   he    received    an    appointment    as 


major  in  a  rifle  regiment  at  Troy,  a  post 
for  which  he  was  especially  qualified  by 
his    native   taste    for    the    military    life, 
which   later  grew  to  an  ardent  longing 
for  actual  service.     The  Rebellion  came 
too  late,  however,  for  although  he  repeat- 
edly volunteered  to  serve  his  country,  his 
advanced    age    rendered    him    ineligible. 
His  lot  was  to  spend  his  days  in  tilling 
the  land,  and  this  he  did  well,  enjoying  a 
lifelong  reputation  for  thrift  and  honesty. 
He   was   a   loyal  Whig  previous  to  the 
effaeement  of  that  party,  then,  after  cast- 
ing a  vote  for  John  Bell  in  1800,  he  be- 
came and  continued  a  devoted  Republican 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  February 
it.  1880.    He  was  twice  married,  the  first 
time  to  Miss  Lucilla  Patton.   of  Miami 
county,  Ohio.     Of  the  seven  children  re- 
sulting from  this  union  three  are  living 
and  are  persons  of  acknowledged  worth 
and   social   importance.     The   first   wife 
died   in    1S45,   and   two   years   later   Mr. 
McKain  married  Mrs.  Broadwall,  a  niece 
of  Messrs.  Sol   Smith,  of  St.  Louis,  and 
Amor  Smith,  of  Cincinnati.     Of  the  two 
children   borne   by   the   second   Mrs.   Mc- 
Kain, one  is  deceased,  the  survivor  being 
our  present  biographical  subject.  Arthur 
A.  McKain  was  born  on  his  father's  farm 
near  Troy,  Ohio,  November  2,  18.31.     He 
at  tended  the  district  and  graded  schools 
of  that  section  until  prepared  for  higher 
study,  then  took  a  year  of  academic  work 
at  Euphemia,  Ohio.     He  was  now  ready. 
although  but  a  stripling  in  years,  to  de- 
clare his  independence,  and  resolutely  set 
his  face  towards  the  great  clashing  world 
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of  affairs,  in  which  his  young  ambition 
pictured  a  rising  career,  which,  however, 
must  be  made  wholly  through  his  own 
abilities  and  efforts.  His  first  business 
venture,  which  proved  a  winning  one,  was 
his  engagement  as  agent  for  a  nursery  in 
the  East.  This  work  brought  him  in  con- 
tact with  people  and,  while  netting  him  a 
considerable  income,  prepared  him  for 
larger  undertakings.  In  1873  he  en- 
gaged for  himself  in  the  sale  of  nursery 
stock.  About  four  years  later  he  aban- 
doned this  line  of  trade  and  became  a 
manufacturer  of  monuments  at  North 
Manchester",  Indiana,  and  in  lssO  opened 
a  wholesale  marble  yard  at  Chicago  for 
Redfield  Proctor,  present  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Vermont.  He  removed  to  Indiana 
in  1881,  locating  at  Indianapolis  and  pur- 
suing there  the  marble  industry  on  a 
large  scale,  manufacturing  marble  and 
granite  monuments  at  prices  ranging 
from  f2,000  to  $25,000.  This  was  his 
primary  specialty,  though  a  scarcely 
less  important  branch  of  the  business  was 
the  furnishing  of  soldiers'  monuments. 
The  marble  enterprise  was  succeeded  by 
one  very  different  in  kind,  though  even 
larger  in  result;  and  the  business  char- 
acter in  which  Mr.  McKain  is  now  best 
known  is  that  of  president  of  the  Indiana 
Manufacturing  Company.  This  concern 
was  organized  by  him  in  1891,  witli  a  cap- 
ital stock  of  $.°,00,000.  and  under  his 
guidance  has  developed  enormously,  tak- 
ing its  place  among  the  most  flourishing 
manufactories  of  the  State.  The  object 
of  this  establishment  was  the  production 


of  the  "Pneumatic''  or  Wind  Straw 
Stacker,  a  machine  which  has  become  in- 
dispensable to  threshers  and  extensive 
farmers.  Its  history  is  an  interesting  one: 
James  Buchanan  was  the  original  invent- 
or and  patentee  of  the  device,  in  which 
Mr.  McKain  became  interested,  as  also  in 
its  projector;  and  an  arrangement  was 
made  between  the  two  men  by  which  Mr. 
McKain  should  personally  introduce  the 
article,  proving  its  merits  by  practical 
test.  Accordingly,  lie  made  a  tour  in  the 
State  of  Kansas,  equipped  with  a  few  of 
the  stackers,  the  experiment  meeting  with 
total  failure,  through  which  result  he  was 
subjected  to  many  privations.  However, 
he  did  not  despair,  and  even  while  suf- 
fering the  hardships  consequent  upon 
present  failure  he  discerned  in  the  stack- 
er its  possibilities  of  development,  and. 
summoning  his  own  latent  inventive  fac- 
ulty, he  set  to  work  to  perfect  the  de- 
vice. In  1890  he  returned  to  Indianapolis 
and  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan in  the  invention,  thus  becoming 
its  sole  proprietor.  Since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Indiana  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Mr.  McKain  and  other  inventors 
have  made  repeated  innovations  upon 
"The  Parmer's  Friend"  and  other  varie- 
ties of  the  wind  stacker,  obtaining  a 
patent  upon  each  portion  of  its  structure, 
until  the  number  of  patents  controlled  by 
the  company  lias  swelled  to  seventy  odd. 
So  great  is  the  demand  for  these  stack- 
ers that  all  of  the  companies  manufac- 
turing threshing  machines  have  ne- 
gotiated for  license  to  make  and  sell  them 
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under  royalty.  Another  concern  of  which 
Mr.  McKain  is  president  is  the  American 
Buncher  Manufacturing  Company,  which 
was  incorporated  in  1895.  Still  another 
enterprise,  which  has  brought  him  into 
prominence  in  Indianapolis,  is  that  of  in- 
stituting the  Consumers'  Gas  Trust, 
through  which  the  rates  on  gas  have  been 
materially  reduced,  thereby  placing  the 
whole  gas-consuming  metropolis  under 
grateful  obligation  to  him.  During  our 
recent  war  with  Spain,  Mr.  McKain 
played  a  highly  creditable  and  appre- 
ciated part  in  personally  performing  the 
task  of  recruiting  for  active  service 
a  regiment  which  was  enlisted  as 
the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-first  In- 
diana Volunteers.  He  was  reluct- 
ant, however,  to  accept  a  command  in 
this  regiment,  although  clearly  entitled  to 
one.  Mr.  McKain  is  a  married  man.  hav- 
ing been  united,  on  February  2,  1871,  to 
Mary  P.  McOlure,  daughter  of  Jeremiah 
McClure,  a  farmer  of  substance  and  high 
respectability.  The  McKain  residence  is 
in  Indianapolis,  where  he  owns  real 
I'state  of  much  value  and  has  made 
other  considerable  investments.  Mr. 
McKain  is  a  wealthy  man,  having,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  large  city  property,  financial 
interests  in  other  sections.  He  is  neces- 
sarily a  busy  man,  yet  is  not  neglectful 
of  the  social  side  of  life,  and  is  widely 
known  and  honored  as  a  liberal,  kindly 
and  genial  gentleman.  He  is  entitled  to 
a  hearty  satisfaction  in  having  honestly 
achieved  in  his  prime  the  success  desired 
by  all,  yet  to  some  coming  only  in  the 


gray  autumn  of  life,  and  to  the  many, 
never. 


JOHN    L.    CAMPBELL. 

John  L.  Campbell,  LL.  D..  was  born  at 
Salem.  Indiana.  October  13,  1827.  His 
father,  David  G.  Campbell,  was  one  of  the 
prominent  pioneers  of  the  State.  John  L. 
obtained  his  early  education  in  the  cele- 
brated Morrison  school  at  Salem.  In 
September,  1841,  he  entered  Wabash  Col- 
lege and  was  graduated  in  1848.  The 
first  year  after  graduation  was  spent  as 
clerk  in  a  dry  goods  stoic  ami  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  engineering  corps  engaged  in 
the  location  of  the  New  Albany  and 
Salem  railroad.  In  September,  184!),  he 
was  appointed  tutor  in  Wabash  College; 
in  1851  became  principal  of  the  prepara- 
tory department;  in  1854  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  Natural  Phil- 
osophy and  Astronomy,  and  in  1876,  by 
division  of  the  department,  he  became 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 
The  record  (in  1800)  shows  his  coiinection 
with  Wabash  College  four  years  as  a  stu- 
dent and  fifty  years  as  an  instructor.  In 
1853,  on  the  recommendation  of  Hon. 
Henry  S.  Lane,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
practice  of  law,  but  he  never  engaged  in 
the  profession.  He  was  married  in  1854 
to  Miss  Mary  E.  Johnston,  and  is  the 
father  of  three  daughters.  In  1864  lie  de- 
livered a  lecture  at  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution in  Washington,  commemorative 
of  the  third  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Galileo,  and  two  years  later,  1866, 
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in  a  letter  to  Mayor  McMichael  of  Phil- 
adelphia, made  the  first  suggestion  relat- 
ing to  the  International  Exhibition  of 
187G,  celebrating  the  completion  of  the 
first  one  hundred  years  of  American  in- 
dependence. In  1866  he  was  a  member  of 
the  board  of  visitors  to  West  Point.  In 
1871,  on  the  recommendation  of  Governor 
Conrad  Baker,  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Grant,  commissioner  for  Indiana  for 
the  International  Exhibition  of  1S7G.  He 
was  chosen  permanent  secretary  of  the 
United  States  Centennial  Commission 
and  was  also  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  foreign  affairs.  The  duties  connected 
with  this  exhibition  required  a  suspension 
of  active  college  work  for  nearly  two 
years.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  in  1875, 
and  in  1876  he  received  from  the  Indiana 
University  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D. 
During  the  fifty  years  of  his  college  work 
Professor  Campbell  has  been  connected 
with  three  general  administrations  and 
has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  college.  The  equipment 
of  the  Department  of  Physics  is  chiefly 
due  to  his  efforts;  also  the  general  plans 
for  Peck  Scientific  Hall  and  for  Yandes 
Library  Hall.  He  has  served  continuously 
since  1851  as  secretary  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  and,  excepting  the  two  years'  ab- 
sence on  account  of  the  International  Ex- 
hibition rarely  has  missed  a  day  from  the 
class  room,  and  never  has  been  compelled 
by  sickness  or  otherwise,  to  ask  any  as- 
sistance from  his  associates  in  the  per- 
formance of  college  work.    In  addition  to 


regular  college  duties  his  summer  vaca- 
tions have  been  spent  largely  in  engi- 
neering work,  including  the  location  of 
the  Logansport  and  Terre  Haute  rail- 
road; the  Geodetic  Survey  of  Indiana, 
under  appointment  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey;  and,  by  appointment  of  Governor 
Albert  G.  Porter,  the  State  survey  of  the 
!  Kankakee  Valley,  with  recommendations 
i  for  the  drainage  and  recovery  of  the 
marsh  lands  in  Northern  Indiana.  In  1891 
Professor  Campbell  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Alvin  1'.  Hovey  a  member  of 
the  board  of  managers  for  Indiana  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee  and 
of  the  building  committee,  and  served  as 
president  of  the  board  of  managers  from 
September  until  the  close  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, and  also  prepared  the  final  report 
to  the  Legislature  of  the  part  taken  by  In- 
diana in  the  Columbian  Exposition. 


LUTHEB   BENSON. 

This  sketch  purports  simply  to  recount 
a  few  chief  and  interesting  facts  of  an 
already  familiar  subject;  for  the  name  of 
Luther  Benson,  like  that  of  John  B. 
Gough,  is  well  known  throughou'1  the 
country  in  connection  with  the  noble 
cause  of  temperance.  Any  biography  of 
lliis  man  is  necessarily  a  record  of  one 
of  the  greatest  triumphs  ever  achieved  by 
mortal  in  his  life-and-death  struggle  with 
abnormal  appetite.    This  appetite  was  un- 
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doubtedly  inherited  from  his  maternal 
grandfather  and  was  fostered  and 
strengthened  by  the  customs  of  the  day, 
spirituous  liquors  being  kept  and  freely 
used  by  every  family.  Luther  Benson 
was  one  of  a  family  of  nine  children,  sev- 
en of  whom  were  boys.  His  father,  John 
Ilarley  Benson,  was  born  March  2,  1802; 
and  during  the  war  of  1812  there  devolved 
upon  him  the  duty  of  carrying  the  mail 
from  Covington,  Kentucky,  to  Frankfort. 
Every  week  this  plucky  little  lad  of  ten 
bestrode  his  pony,  passed  within  easy 
range  of  the  hostile  guns  and  delivered 
the  mail  in  safety.  In  1835  he  left  Ken- 
tucky with  his  family  and  located  in  Rush 
county,  Indiana,  where  he  remained  un- 
Hl  the  close  of  his  life,  September 
21,  1893.  Here  his  son  Luther,  des- 
tined to  become  so  singularly  distin- 
guished, was  born  September  9, 1847,  and 
grew  to  manhood  assisting  with  the  work 
of  his  father's  farm.  He  obtained  the 
rudiments  of  an  education  in  two  little 
log  school-houses — one  standing  by  a 
stream  called  Hood's  Creek,  the  other  ou 
the  site  of  the  present  Ammon's  mill. 
When  sixteen  years  of  age  he  began  at- 
tending school  at  the  little  village  of  Fair- 
view,  several  miles  from  his  home.  His 
instructor  at  this  school  was  Wil- 
liam M.  Thrasher,  who  later  on  held  a 
professorship  in  mathematics  at  Butler 
College,  Irvington,  Indiana.  His  educa- 
tion was  completed  at  Moore's  Hill  Col- 
lege near  Cincinnati,  after  which  he  be- 
gan the  study  of  law;  but  the  time  had 
come  when  the  onward  current  of  his  ex- 


panding young  life  was  to  receive  a  fear- 
ful check  and  its  sweet  and  wholesome 
waters  be  turned  to  bitterness.  His  pas- 
sion for  drink  had  come  upon  him;  and, 
although  he  afterward  entered  college, 
his  attendance  was  of  short  duration. 
Henceforth  his  best  efforts  must  be  ex- 
pended in  fighting  the  fiend  that  threat- 
ened his  destruction.  Of  his  moral  sense 
and  moral  stamina  his  later  years  of  tri- 
umph gave  abundant  proof;  but  that  tri- 
umph came  only  after  a  long  season  of 
misery  and  humiliation  to  himself,  his 
family  and  friends.  On  January  21,  1877, 
he  experienced  a  profound  revulsion  to 
his  manner  of  life  and  determined  to  rise 
above  his  weakness.  This  seeming  con- 
version occurred  at  Jeffersonville,  Indi- 
ana, and  was  the  forerunner  of  his  per- 
manent conquest  of  a  few  months  later  at 
Fowler,  although  a  period  of  relapse  to 
his  pitiful  thralldom  intervened.  During 
the  ten  years  prior  to  this  time  he  had 
been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law,  a  vo- 
cation to  which  he  was  in  some  ways  ad- 
mirably adapted,  having,  when  not  under 
the  influence  of  liquor,  a  logical  intelli- 
gence and  eloquent  flow  of  language.  He 
had  begun  his  legal  studies  in  the  office 
of  Hon.  John  S.  Reid,  at  Connersville,  and 
had  subsequently  opened  one  on  his  own 
account  at  Rushville,  where  he  praticed 
with  good  success  until,  himself  released 
from  the  tyranny  of  strong  drink,  he  felt 
impelled  to  devote  his  remaining  days  to 
the  rescuing  of  like  victims.  Imbued  with 
the  moral  courage  of  a  lofty  purpose,  the 
chosen  scene  of  his    first    lecture    was 
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Raleigh,  whose  inhabitants  had  been  eye- 
witnesses to  his  most  reckless  dissipa- 
tion. After  this  he  proceeded  from  one  to 
another  of  the  principal  towns  of  Indi- 
ana until,  within  three  years,  he  had  de- 
livered nearly  five  hundred  lectures  in  his 
home  State.  Subsequently  he  made  a 
tour  in  the  East,  giving'  his  first  lecture 
at  Bangor,  Maine,  where  he  was  sympa: 
thetically  received  by  a  large  audience. 
Then  followed  lectures  in  Boston  and  the 
other  principal  eastern  cities,  his  efforts 
meeting  everywhere  with  much  apprecia- 
tion and  enthusiasm.  Throughout  his 
public  work  he  was  cordially  supported 
by  the  press,  of  his  own  State  as  well  as 
others,  this  prophet,  at  least,  being  not 
"without  honor  in  his  own  country.''  He 
had  many  friends  in  Indiana  to  whom  he 
was  warmly  attached,  and  who  had  been 
true  to  him  even  in  the  days  of  his  great- 
es1  weakness  and  error.  In  1883  or  '84-, 
Mr.  Benson  received  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  Congress  from  the  Sixth 
District,  but  in  a  manly  letter  declined 
the  nomination,  not  wishing  to  enter  ac- 
tively into  political  life.  In  March,  1894, 
while  attending  the  National  Temperance 
Convention  at  Washington,  D.  C,  as  one 
of  the  speakers  on  that  occasion,  Mr.  Ben- 
son was  honored  in  an  unusual  way  by  his 
friends.  A  request,  signed  by  thirty  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen,  asking  that  Mr. 
Benson  be  invited  to  speak  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  was  sent  to  Speaker 
<  'i-isp,  closing  with  this  statement:  "We 
assure  yon  that  (lie  services  of  Mr.  Benson 
in  the  cause  of  temperance  entitle  him 


to  this  honor"';  to  which  Mr.  Crisp  re- 
turned a  kindly  reply,  stating  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  comply  with  the  request 
made  by  the  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House,  but  the  rules  of  the  House  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  the  hall  for  any  other 
than  legislative  business.  In  1884  Mr. 
Benson  was  married  to  Anna  C.  Slade. 
His  domestic  life  was  made  beautiful 
by  a  wealth  of  affection,  and  his  death, 
which  occurred  June  21, 1898,  was  deeply 
and  widely  deplored.  Mr.  Benson  and 
his  wife  belonged  to  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church,  attending  that  of  Roberts 
Park,  Indianapolis,  of  which  Mrs.  Benson 
is  still  a  member.  Not  only  with  oral 
eloquence  did  Mr.  Benson  labor  for  the 
cause  of  temperance;  he  toiled  with  pen 
as  well.  "Fifteen  Years  in  Hell"  is  the 
significant  title  of  a  book  of  which  he  is 
the  author  and  which  has  had  a  phenome- 
nal sale  throughout  the  country;  and  Mrs. 
Benson  holds  for  publication  the  manu- 
script of  her  husband's  autobiography, 
completed  shortly  before  his  death.  This 
work  will  be  read  with  reverence  as  the 
life  of  a  great  hero.  No  martial  general, 
bedecked  with  stars  and  ribbons,  is  de- 
serving of  more  honor;  nay,  the  moral 
victor  is  the  greater,  because  of  the  more 
insidious  foe.  And  Luther  Benson  was 
wise  with  that  vital  wisdom  born  of  ex- 
perience. He  had  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  life  phases  ranging  from  the  gutter  to 
the  applause-resounding  rostrum  of  Fan- 
euil  Hall;  and  while  no  one  would 
covet  his  experience  of  misery  and  degra- 
dation, it  unquestionably  opened  to  him  a 
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vast  field  of  pathos,  hope  and  exaltation, 
known  to  the  man  of  happier  fortunes 
only  "as  a  tale  that  is  told."  His  afflic- 
tion brought  him  into  deeply  sympathetic 
relations  with  the  multitude  of  sufferers 
from  the  drink  scourge,  to  whom  his  heart 
and  purse  alike  were  open.  The  struggle 
of  Luther  Benson  for  uprightness  is  but 
a  forceful  illustration  of  the  universal 
upward  impulse — an  impulse  which  per- 
vades, potentially,  even  inert  matter,  and 
which  is  the  deepest  wellspring  of  our 
hope  for  immortal  life. 

'•Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might — 
An  instinct  within  it  which  reaches  and 

towers; 
And,  groping  blindly  above  it  for  light, 
('limbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers." 

Thus  sweetly  sings  our  poet,  and  thus 
sweetly  do  we  dream  that  this  brother, 
whose  upward  groping  was  so  long  and 
painful,  has  reached  the  perfection  of 
soul  life  amid  celestial  flowers. 


THEODORE  V.   DENNY. 

Theodore  Vernon  Denny  was  born  in 
Leicester,  Worcester  county,  Massachus- 
etts, February  21,  1800.  Through  his 
father,  Joseph  Denny,  his  genealogy  is 
(raced  in  an  unbroken  line  to  John  Denny, 
who,  in  1439,  received  from  Henry  YI.  a 
grant  of  land  in  Combs,  Suffolk  county, 
England.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  illus- 
liative  of  inherited  tendencies  towards 
conservatism  and  persistence,  that  lineal 
descendants  of  John  Denny,  the  King's 


grantee,  still  own  and  occupy  a  part  of 
that  particular  land.  Joseph  Denny,  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
a  son  of  Samuel  Denny,  a  prominent  and 
leading  citizen  of  Leicester,  who  was  a 
lieutenant-colonel  of  a  regiment  of  minute 
men  which  marched  on  the  Lexington 
alarm  in  1775;  and  who,  in  1776,  was  col- 
onel of  a  regiment  in  the  Revolutionary 
army  at  Tarrytown  and  elsewhere  in  that 
vicinity.  Theodore  Y.  Denny's  mother 
was  Phebe  Henshaw,  daughter  of  Col- 
onel William  Henshaw.  In  1771  and  1775 
William  Henshaw  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  correspondence  of  the  town 
of  Leicester,  was  very  busy  in  consulta- 
tion with  Worcester  and  Boston  concern- 
ing the  oppressions  of  the  royal  govern- 
ment, and  was  influential  in  many  of  the 
most  important  measures  of  that  period. 
At  a  county  convention  in  Worcester,  it 
was  on  his  motion  that  companies  of 
"minute  men"  were  first  organized,  ready 
to  march  at  a  moment's  warning,  should 
any  coercive  measures  against  the  colo- 
nists be  inaugurated.  A  regiment  of 
which  William  Henshaw  was  colonel 
reached  Cambridge,  April  20,  1775.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  council  of  war  at 
Cambridge  and  Charlestown,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  was  responsible  for  the  for- 
tifications and  the  disposition  of  forces 
at  Cambridge  just  prior  to  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  In  177G  he  was  with  his 
regiment  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Long 
Island;  was  cut  off  from  the  main  body  of 
the  Continental  troops,  but  gallantly 
forced    his     way   through    the    superior 
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forces  of  the  royalists,  and  reached  New 
York.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  White 
Plains;  was  with  Washington's  army  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Delaware,  and  at 
Princeton,  Trenton  and  Morrislown.  Gov- 
ernor Washburn,  the  historian  of  Leices- 
ter, and  the  distinguished  jurist,  to  whom 
lie  was  personally  known,  said  of  him: 
"He  belonged  to  a  class  of  men  who  seem 
to  have  been  raised  up  by  Providence  to 
plan  and  carry  through  the  Revolution 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  free  and  in- 
dependent republic."  He  repeatedly  rep- 
resented his  town  in  the  General  Court 
and  held  many  positions  of  private  and 
public  trust.  Colonel  Henshaw  was  a 
great-great-grandson  of  John  Aldeu,  of 
whom  Longfellow  said:  "His  foot  was 
the  first  that  stepped  on  the  rock  at  the 
landing''  of  the  Mayflower.  He  was  a 
great-grandson  of  Joshua  Henshaw,  born 
1G38,  who  was  sent  to  Boston  1648,  by 
the  steward  of  his  ancestral  estate  for 
the  nefarious  purpose  of  obtaining  it 
through  a  testamentary  provision  to  take 
effect  upou  the  death  of  Joshua.  Joshua 
died  in  Loudon  in  171!)  while  engaged  in 
an  effort  to  recover  his  estate.  He  was  a 
son  of  Joshua  Henshaw  of  Lancashire, 
England,  a  member  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, who,  in  the  Parliamentary  army, 
was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  Oc- 
tober 23,  1642.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
remained  in  his  paternal  home  until  he 
attained  his  majority,  when  he  gave  way 
to  a  longing,  often  expressed,  for  the 
broader,  less  restricted  and  less  conven- 


tional life  to  bo  found  in  the  then  far 
West.  Early  in  1821,  with  John  Hobart, 
a  neighbor  and  companion  from  child- 
hood, he  left  his  native  town.  They  jour- 
neyed to  Ohio,  where  they  remained  for  a 
year  without  a  settled  residence,  and 
then  pushed  on  to  Indiana  i^  find  a  per- 
manent home.  They  bought  land,  covered 
with  a  dense  forest,  near  the  new  town 
of  Indianapolis.  The  residence  of  the  i  wo 
families  in  Marion  county  dates  from 
1S22.  On  the  30th  of  March,  1823,  Theo- 
dore Y.  Denny  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
McLaughlin,  who  was  born  in  Washing- 
ton county,  Kentucky,  March  21,  ISOo. 
After  the  death  of  her  parents  in  a  fatal 
epidemic  in  1814,  a  home  was  made  for 
her  with  her  uncle,  William  McLaughlin, 
then  living  in  Fayette  couuty,  Ohio,  and 
afterward  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of 
Indiana,  locating  near  Indianapolis  in 
1821.  Mr.  Denny's  land  was  located  about 
three  miles  south-east  from  the  court- 
house, and  was  cleared  and  improved  by 
him.  There  he  resided  until  his  death  in 
1854.  He  was  an  intelligent  and  thought- 
ful man,  prominent  in  the  councils  of  his 
fellows,  aud  in  school,  church  and  politi- 
cal matters.  He  was  a  prominent  anti- 
slavery  man.  but  did  not  sympathize  with 
the  lawless  methods  of  the  Abolitionists. 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  original 
members  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Indianapolis  in  1822.  His  widow  lived  un- ' 
til  1873,  on  the  farm.  She  was  a  woman 
of  strong  character  and  of  marked  busi- 
ness ability.    From  the  profits  of  her  farm 
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she  maintained  her  family,  educated 
three  minor  children,  and  saved  a  con- 
siderable surplus.  She  died  October  G, 
1890.  The  living  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Denny  are  Mrs.  Marl  ha  A.  Thompson  of 
Indianapolis;  Joseph  Addison  Denny  of 
Lake  City.  Iowa:  William  Christopher 
Denny,  Mrs.  Lncinda  A.  Van  Deman,  Aus- 
tin Flint  Denny  and  Albert  Walter  Denny 
of  Indianapolis.  Mrs.  Catharine  Henshaw 
(Denny)  Logsdon,  a  daughter,  now  de- 
ceased, left  a  family  of  three  sons  and  two 
daughters.  These  pioneer  parents  gave 
birth  to  four  other  children  who  are  now 
dead,  and  who  left  no  descendants.  In 
all,  the  living  descendants  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Denny  now  number  forty-two,  of  three 
generations,  and  are  scattered  from  Indi- 
aua  to  Colorado. 


THOMAS    TAGGART. 

The  present  mayor  of  the  city  of  In- 
dianapolis (1899)  is  Hon.  Thomas  Tag- 
gart.  lie  was  born  in  Amevaile.  County 
Monaghan,  Ireland.  November  l(i,  1856, 
the  son  of  Thomas  and  Martha  (Kings- 
bury) Taggart.  When  he  was  five  years 
of  age  his  parents  came  to  America  and 
settled  at  Xenia,  Ohio.  His  father  se- 
cured a  position  with  the  P.  C.  C.  &  St. 
L.  railway,  and,  being  a  man  of  good  busi- 
ness qualifications,  was  appointed  station 
agent  for  the  company  at  Xenia,  which 
position  he  held  for  twenty  years.  lb- 
was  a  resident  of  Xenia  continuously  un- 
til his  death  in  January,  1894.     Thomas 


Taggart  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Xenia  while  a  youth,  and.  after  spending 
one  year  in  the  high  school,  was  impatient 
to  get  to  work  and  make  his  own  way  in 
the  world.  Mis  first  employment  was  in 
the  Depot  Hotel  and  restaurant  at  Xenia, 
where  he  remained  until  1S75.  For  the 
next  two  years  he  was  engaged  in  the 
j  hotel  and  restaurant  business  at  Garrett, 
Indiana,  conducted  by  the  same  firm  that 
employed  him  in  Xenia — X.  &  G.  Ohmer. 
In  1S77  he  came  to  Indianapolis  and  con- 
tinued with  the  same  firm  in  their  res- 
taurant at  the  Union  Station.  In  1SS7, 
when  the  magnificent  new  station  was 
completed,  Mr.  Taggart  succeeded  to  the 
business  of  his  former  employers  there, 
becoming  sole  proprietor.  Having  had 
fifteen  years'  practical  experience  in  the 
business,  he  was  well  equipped  for  the 
management  of  a  large  and  increasing 
trade.  Favored  by  nature  with  a  genial 
disposition  and  a  happy  faculty  for  mak- 
ing and  keeping  friends,  lie  soon  had  an 
unusually  large  acquaintance.  Being  a 
man  of  sound  judgment  and  a  good  finan- 
cier, he  made  money  rapidly  and  saved  it, 
so  that  in  1893  he  was  able  to  purchase 
the  Grand  Hotel  in  Indianapolis,  of  which 
he  has  since  been  the  sole  proprietor.  In 
1895  Mr.  Taggart  disposed  of  his  business 
at  the  Union  Depot  and  has  since  be- 
come actively  connected  with  various 
corporations  and  business  enterprises  in 
Indianapolis.  That  he  is  a  man  of  inde- 
pendent thought  and  action,  was  indicat- 
ed by  his  early  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  the  Democratic  party,  when  his  father, 
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brother,  and  nearly  all  his  relatives  were 
Republicans.  His  first  personal  interest 
in  politics  was  in  1886,  when  lie  became 
a  candidate  for  county  auditor  on  the 
Democratic  ticket.  Being  as  vigorous  and 
ardent  in  politics  as  in  business,  his  elec- 
tion was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Before 
the  close  of  his  first  term  he  was  re- 
elected by  an  increased  majority,  serving 
in  all  eight  years  as  auditor  of  Marion 
county.  During  that  time  he  was  succes- 
sively city,  county  and  State  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  committees,  and  under 
his  shrewd,  executive  management,  the 
party  was  almost  uniformly  successful. 
Personally  he  has  never  tasted  the  bitter- 
ness of  defeat.  Before  he  had  left  the 
auditor's  office  his  name  was  mentioned 
for  the  office  of  mayor,  and  he  was  nomi- 
nated and  elected  in  1S05  by  a  majority  of 
3,7S0  votes,  defeating  Preston  C.  Truster. 
He  was  re-elected  in  1897  by  3,914  major- 
ity, defeating  William  M.  Harding  and 
four  other  candidates,  though  in  the 
Presidential  election  the  year  previous 
the  Republicans  had  carried  the  city  by 
over  5,000  majority.  While  acting  as 
county  chairman  in  1888,  he  carried  Mar- 
ion county  for  Cleveland  against  Harri- 
son, and  this  was  the  first  time  in  its  his- 
tory that  Marion  county  ever  gave  a  ma- 
jority for  a  Democratic  candidate  for 
President.  Mr.  Taggart's  second  election 
as  mayor  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
accredited  with  having  given  to  Indian- 
apolis the  best  administration  of  munici- 
pal affairs  the  city  had  ever  experienced. 
The  political  success  achieved  by  him  is 


attributed  to  his  peculiar  genius  for  poli- 
tics; his  material  acquisitions  are  due  to 
bis  own  efforts — the  result  of  brains  and 
energy  combined  with  tact  and  good  judg- 
ment. A  prominent  lawyer  of  Indian- 
apolis, who  formerly  held  high  official  po- 
sition, says: 

"The  first  requisite  for  success  in  busi- 
ness or  in  politics  is  practical  common 
sense,  and  this  qualification  Thomas  Tag- 
gart  possesses  in  a  marked  degree.  To 
put  it  tersely,  he  is  a  good  judge  of  men, 
rarely,  if  ever,  making  a  mistake  in  the 
selection  of  his  lieutenants;  is  quick  to  de- 
cide on  points  of  vital  interest  to  the  suc- 
cess of  his  party,  and  when  the  battle  is 
won  he  never  forgets  his  friends.  As 
mayor  of  Indianapolis  he  has  made  a 
record  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
the  city.  His  interest  in  law  and  order 
was  early  manifested  by  the  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  against  profession- 
al gambling,  prize  fights  and  sparring- 
matches.  He  then  took  up  the  matter  of 
public  improvements,  giving  it  personal 
attention  and  inaugurating  a  vigorous 
policy  as  to  the  paving  of  streets  and  the 
construction  of  sewers,  introducing  mod- 
ern methods  and  the  best  materials.  Un- 
der his  first  administration  was  inaugu- 
rated the  present  excellent  system  of 
street  cleaning,  the  collection  and  de- 
struction of  garbage  and  the  municipal 
ownership  of  the  water  supply.  All  these 
reforms  have  been  accomplished  without 
any  increase  of  taxation  or  the  necessity 
of  resorting  to  temporary  loans,  which 
had  always  been  done  before.  A  large 
fund  has  been  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  and  improving  a  sys- 
tem of  parks  and  boulevards  which  will 
add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Taggart's  judgment  is  good  on  all  sub- 
jects. His  versatility  is  shown  in  the 
readiness  with  which  he  adapts  himself 
to  new  situations  and  undertakings.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  charitable  men 
in  the  city,  and  in  helping  the  needy  he 
knows  no  distinction  of  race  or  creed.  He 
is  liberal  and  tolerant.    Raised  a  Protes- 
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taut,  he  is  always  supported  by  the  Catho- 
lics, as  they  have  implicit  confidence 
in  his  justice  and  impartiality." 

Mr.  Taggari  is  a  member  of  the  Cleve- 
land, and  Hendricks-Gray  Clubs,  the 
mosl  noted  Democratic  clubs  in  the  State. 
In  Masonry  he  has  run  the  gamut  of  both 
Scottish  and  York  Rites,  is  an  active 
Knight  Templar  and  a  Mystic  Shriner; 
also  a  Knight  of  Pythias  and  a  member  of 
the  Uniform  Rank.  In  1S77  he  married 
Miss  Eva  D.  Bryant,  daughter  of  Charles 
Grandison  Bryant,  of  Mount  Vernon, 
Ohio.  Charles  Grandison  Bryant  was  a 
native  of  Knox  county,  Ohio.  His  father. 
Oilman  Bryant,  was  the  first  settler  in 
the  locality  and  trafficked  with  the  Indi- 
ans. He  was  a  native  of  Peacham,  Ver- 
mont, whence  lie  came  to  Ohio.  He  was 
the  son  of  David  Bryant,  a  lieutenant  in 
the  colonial  army  during  the  Revolution. 
Jeremiah  Oilman,  the  father  in-law  of 
David  Bryant,  was  a  lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  By  right  of  line- 
age Mrs.  Tag-art  is  a  member  of  the 
"Daughters  of  the  Revolution."  and  is 
eligible  to  membership  in  the  "Society  of 
Colonial  Dames."  Mr.  and  .Mis.  Taggart 
have  five  daughters  and  one  son:  Flor- 
ence Eva,  Lucy  Martha.  Nora,  Irene  Mary. 
Thomas  Douglas  and  Emily  Letitia.  Mrs. 
Taggart  is  a  woman  of  estimable  charac- 
ter and  agreeable  manners.  Shi'  is  more 
practical  than  sentimental — a  woman 
qualified  to  train  a  family  of  children. 
She  presides  in  their  pleasant  home  with 
dignity,  -race  and  tact,  and  entertains 
with  a  quiet,  cordial  hospitality  which  at 
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guests  at    then 


MICHAEL    II.    SPADES. 

Michael  II.  Spades,  of  Indianapolis.  In- 
diana, was  born  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Feb 
ruary  15,  1845.  His  father.  Cyril  S. 
Spades,  was  a  native  of  Baden-Baden, 
Germany,  all  but  the  first  two  years  of  his 
life,  however,  having  been  spent  in  Ameri- 
ca. He  was  reared  in  Ripley  county,  In- 
diana, and  became  a  civil  engineer,  de- 
voting the  greater  part  of  his  life  to  that 
industry;  and  it  is  from  him,  as  founder, 
that  Spades'  Station — a  thriving  village 
on  the  Big  Four  railroad — derives  its 
name.  Capable  and  enterprising,  he  was 
a  man,  also,  whose  integrity  of  character 
won  the  esteem  of  all.  He  had  three  chil- 
dren, of  whom  Michael  H.  alone  survives. 
The  senior  Spades  died  in  1849,  leaving 
our  subject  orphaned  at  the  age  of  four 
and  with  no  flattering  prospects.  His  ear- 
ly education,  chiefly  obtained  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  I.awreuceburg,  Indiana, 
was  but  meager,  and  ended  with  his  thir- 
teenth year,  when,  child  though  he  was  in 
years,  he  bravely  enlisted  in  the  great 
army  of  bread-winners.  The  history  of 
his  early  experiences  is  one  that  appeals 
to  both  sympathy  and  admiration.  For 
three  years  he  toiled  in  a  brick-yard,  aris- 
ing in  the  morning  at  three  o'clock  and 
working  late  at  night;  and  any  one  who 
has  passed  through  the  fast-growing 
stage  of  boyhood,  with  its  imperative  de- 
mand for  Ion-  sleep  and  sound  sleep,  can 
realize  something  of  the  mental  effort  and 
self-denial  exercised  in  those  vigils.  For 
his  services,  involving  such  heroic  sacri- 
fice, he  received  a  pitiful    dollar   and  a 
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quarter  per  week.  His  next  position, 
which  was  a  clerkship  in  on.'  of  the  dry 
goods  stores  of  Lawrenceburg,  was  bul 
a  trifle  better  in  poinl  of  remuneration, 
eighl  dollars  a  month  being  the  stipend 
afforded.  In  L864  he  wen!  to  Indianapolis 
and  engaged  with  James  E.  Robertson, 
proprietor  of  a  retail  dry  goods  store  at  10 
East  Washington  street.  During  his  four 
years  here  he  developed  marked  mercan- 
tile capacities,  which  were  highly  appre- 
ciated by  his  employer,  as  were  also  his 
sterling  trails  of  character.  Mr.  Robert-  ' 
son  says  of  him: 

"He  entered  my  employ  many  years 
ago,  a  mere  inexperienced  boy.  He  re- 
ceived my  favorable  consideration  on  ac- 
count of  being  able  to  speak  the  German 
language  fluently  and  because  we  were  at 
that  time  in  need  of  a  young  man  to  do 
general  work  about  the  store  while  lie  was 
gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  business.  It 
was  buf  a  very  short  time  before  I  was 
convinced  of  his , real  worth.  Exceeding- 
ly kind  and  courteous  to  all  who  visited 
the  store,  tidy  and  tasteful  in  his  attire, 
lie  had  evidently  chosen  the  vocation  for 
which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted.  To  my 
great  astonishment,  I  found  him  able  to 
handle  a  special  line  of  laces  and  fancy 
goods,  and  in  a  short  time  he  became  so 
expert  in  this  line  that  his  services  as  a 
salesman  were  very  valuable.  A  firm  go- 
ing out  of  business  had  a  stock  of  goods 
for  sale,  and  young  Spades  was  sent  by 
me  to  inspect  it.  He  reported  the  goods 
in  tine  condition,  and  suggested  to  me  that 
he  could  buy  the  stock  for  a  very  reason- 
able sum.  I  asked  him  why  lie  did  not 
make  them  a  proposition.  To  this  he  re- 
plied: 'I  have  no  money.'  And  at  this 
point  his  ability  as  a  trader  was  first 
keenly  exercised.  I  then  owned  some 
Western  land  of  but  little  value,  and 
T  (old  Mr.  Spades  to  offer  to  exchange  the 
land,  with  a  small  amount  of  nionev,  for 
the  slock.    He  submitted  the  proposition 


to  the  firm  and  it  was  accepted.  He  came 
back  to  me  and  said:  'They  have  taken 
me  up:  what  shall  I  do?'  Arrangements 
were  made  and  he  at  once  took  posses- 
sion of  the  store,  which  was  the  beginning 
of  his  most  remarkable  business  career. 
.Mr.  Spades  gave  close  attention  to  the  de- 
tails of  business:  the  small  things  were 
looked  after  to  perfection;  and  in  a  short 
lime  his  trade  had  developed  wonderful- 
ly. Being  a  hard  worker  and  aggressive, 
he  from  time  to  time  expanded  in  the  mer- 
cantile business  until  lie  became  one  of 
I  lie  most  prominent  merchants  in  Indian- 
apolis. I  have  never  been  acquainted 
with  anyone  who  overcame  so  many  ob- 
stacles in  so  short  a  time,  and  he  de- 
serves much  credit  for  what  he  has  ac- 
complished. To-day  he  is  considered  one 
of  tlie  substantial  business  men  of  this 
city." 

The  store  in  which  he  established  him- 
self on  leaving  Mr.  Robertson  was  located 
at  20  East  Washington  street.  His  enter- 
prise thriving  from  the  start,  at  the  end 
of  one  year  he  was  compelled  to  seek 
more  capacious  quarters.  He  had  his 
stock  transferred  to  the  Hubbard  block, 
where  he  conducted  his  business  for  ten 
years.  In  1878  lie  bought  of  H.  It.  Clallin, 
of  New  York  City,  the  large  commercial 
block  numbered  6  and  8  West  Washing- 
ton street,  removing  to  thai  block  his  al- 
ready colossal  business;  and  for  nine 
years  he  operated  in  the  new  location,  his 
annual  sales  amounting  to  from  $400,000 
to  $500,000.  In  1888  he  retired  from  the 
mercantile  business,  and  has  since  been 
extensively  engaged  in  real  estate  opera- 
lions.  Mr.  Spades  is  the  owner  of  the 
Windsor  block,  situated  directly  north  of 
the  Hales  House.  Indeed,  he  has  a  large 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  Indian- 
apolis, also  considerable  properly  in  oilier 
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localities.  On  June  2G,  1873,  Mr.  Spades 
was  married  to  Miss  Hester  A.  Cox, 
daughter  of  Jacob  Cox,  of  Indianapolis. 
In  their  elegant  residence  at  550  North 
Meridian  street,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spades  are 
delightfully  domiciled,  their  doors  stand- 
ing hospitably  open  to  a  large  circle  of 
friends.  As  musicians,  both  have  won  dis- 
tinction. Mr.  Spades  enjoying  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  leading  violinists 
of  the  city.  His  services  have  been  so- 
licited from  all  the  large  cities  of  Indi- 
ana, where  his  skill  has  won  him  high 
commendation.  Apart  from  the  pleasure 
he  yields  to  others,  and  thus  indirectly  to 
himself,  he  loves  the  art  for  its  own  sake, 
as  one  must  love  any  art  in  which  he 
would  excel.  Mrs.  Spades  is  a  sweet 
singer,  having  given  much  attention  to 
voice  culture.  She  was  long  a  pupil  of 
Professor  Black,  the  noted  voice  instruct- 
or of  Indianapolis,  and  has  sung  in  some 
of  the  leading  churches  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Spades  has  had  a  busy  life  and,  on  the 
whole,  a  happy  one.  Conscientiously  re- 
sponding to  the  exacting  claims  of  a  busi- 
ness career,  he  has  never  acquired  any  ab- 
sorbing interest  in  political  matters,  and 
has  conceived  no  aspiration  for  public 
office.  He  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the 
public  weal,  however,  and  the  city  of  his 
home  is  indebted  to  him  for  a  gift  of  ten* 
acres  of  valuable  land,  constituting  what 
is  now  known  as  Spades  Park.  The  many 
social  qualities,  also,  with  which  nature 
endowed  him,  have  been  retained  unim- 
paired, and  are  the  admiration  of  all  for- 
tunate enough  to  count  him  their  friend. 


CHARLES  B.   LANDIS. 

Hon.  Charles  Beary  Landis,  Member  of 
Congress  from  the  Ninth  Indiana  Dis- 
trict, was  born  in  the  village  of  Millville, 
Butler  county,  Ohio,  July  0,  1858.  He  is 
a  son  of  Dr.  A.  H.  Landis,  who  in  18C2 
entered  the  Union  army  in  the  Civil  War 
as  assistant  surgeon  of  the  Thirty-fifth 
Ohio  Regiment.  Dr.  Landis  was  captured 
by  the  enemy  and  confined  in  Libby  Pris- 
on, where  his  health  was  seriously  im- 
paired by  disease.  Being  finally  ex- 
changed, he  re-enlisted,  and  was  seriously 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Kenesaw  Moun- 
tain in  June,  18G4.  From  the  effects  of 
this  wound  and  his  prison  life  he  never 
recovered,  and  a  few  years  after  the  close 
of  war  he  gave  up  entirely  the  practice  of 
medicine.  In  1875  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  Logansport.  where  Charles  en- 
tered the  high  school  and  graduated  in 
1879.  He  immediately  entered  Wabash 
College  at  Crawfordsville,  graduating 
from  that  institution  in  188?..  He  began 
work  very  soon  thereafter  as  a  reporter 
on  the  Logansport  Daily  Journal,  and 
soon  became  city  editor  and  later  editor- 
in-chief  of  that  paper,  which  position  he 
occupied  until  1887.  In  February  of  that 
year,  with  Mr.  V.  L.  Ricketts,  he  pur- 
chased the  Delphi  Journal  at  Delphi,  In- 
diana, and  assumed  its  editorship,  which 
position  he  has  occupied  ever  since.  In 
1894  Mr.  Landis  was  elected  president  of 
the  Indiana  Republican  Editorial  Asso- 
ciation, and  was  re-elected  in  1895.  He 
was  also  elected   in   1894    a    trustee    of 
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Wabash  College,  being  the  first  alumni 
trustee  elected  for  that  institution.  His 
name  was  presented  to  the  Republican 
Convention  of  the  Tenth  Indiana  Distrid 
in  1894  as  a  candidate  for  Congress.  After 
a  spirited  contest  between  his  friends  and 
those  of  Judge  William  Johnson  of  Val- 
paraiso, Mr.  Landis  was  nominated. 
Many  of  the  friends  of  Judge  Johnson  left 
the  convention  and  subsequently  met  and 
nominated  Johnson.  Owing  to  the  com- 
plications which  thus  threatened  the  suc- 
cess of  his  party,  Mr.  Landis,  three 
months  after  the  convention,  returned  his 
certificate  of  nomination  to  the  party 
authorities,  with  the  suggestion  that  an- 
other convention  be  called,  and  a  candi- 
date be  nominated  who  would  be  free 
from  any  of  the  factional  feelings  that 
had  arisen  in  the  district.  Dr.  Jethro  A. 
Hatch,  of  Kentland,  was  then  nominated 
and  elected.  The  Legislature  of  lSO.j  re- 
apportioned the  State  for  Congressional 
purposes,  and  Carroll  county,  the  home 
of  Mr.  Landis,  was  placed  in  the  Ninth 
District.  Mr.  Landis  found  many  warm 
friends  in  his  new  district,  and  in  the  con- 
vention which  assembled  at  Crawfords- 
ville.  April  7,  189C,  he  was  nominated  on 
(lie  first  ballot  as  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  Congress.  Mr.  Landis  was  elect- 
ed to  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  over 
Joseph  1'..  Cheadle,  the  fusion  candidate 
of  the  Feople's  party  and  the  Democrats. 
He  has  been  quick  to  gain  recognition 
with  his  colleagues,  and  lias  proved  him- 
self one  of  the  most  forcible  debaters  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,     He  first 


drew  attention  to  himself  in  the  House 
by  a  speech  in  favor  of  the  revision  of  the 
existing  civil  service  laws,  which  forced 
even  his  most  radical  opponents  on  that 
question  to  concede  in  a  measure  (he  wis 
dom  of  the  reforms  he  advocated  and 
gained  for  him  at  the  same  time  a  recog- 
nition as  a  public  speaker  which  brought 
to  him  the  most  flattering  compliments 
from  the  highest  sources.  In  1898  he  was 
re-nominated  and  elected  a  Representa- 
tive in  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress.  In  1887 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Cora  B.  Chaffin, 
of  Logansport,  Indiana. 


PLINY  W.  BARTHOLOMEW. 

On  August  4,  1840,  at  Cabotville,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Pliny  Webster  Bartholomew 
was  born.  His  parents  were  the  late  Har- 
ris and  Betsey  (Moore)  Bartholomew,  and 
he  was  the  namesake  of  his  maternal 
grandfather,  Pliny  Moore,  of  Montgom- 
ery, Massachusetts.  During  the  early 
childhood  of  Pliny  Bartholomew  success 
smiled  upon  his  father.  He  took  advant- 
age of  a  business  opening  in  Easthainp- 
ton.  Massachusetts,  moved  his  family 
thither,  and  became,  and  for  nine  years 
continued  to  be,  the  most  flourishing  mer- 
chant of  the  place.  In  1851,  tin-  Hamp- 
shire district  elected  him  representative 
to  the  State  Legislature,  for  which  trust 
he  proved  himself  markedly  qualified. 
Subsequently  be  again  changed  his  resi- 
dence, iliis  lime  lo  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  he  pursued  the  mercan- 
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tile  business  on  a  large  scale.  In  all  com- 
mercial relations  Harris  Bartholomew 
won  respect  as  a  thoroughly  trustworthy 
business  man;  but  the  rain  of  misfortune 
falls  alike  on  the  just  and  the  unjust,  and 
the  panic  of  1S57  meant  financial  ruin  for 
him.  His  son,  now  a  lad  of  seventeen, 
was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources.  But, 
although  young,  Pliny  Bartholomew  was 
strong  with  that  self-helping  ambition 
which  in  notable  instances  has  worked  its 
way  over  many  barriers  to  the  goal  of  col- 
legiate honor.  First  clerking  for  two 
years  in  a  combined  meat-market  and 
grocery  store,  he  then  followed  his  father, 
who  had  removed  to  Canton,  New  York, 
and  assisted  him  for  a  year  as  clerk  in 
his  dry  goods  business.  Then  they  re- 
moved to  Herrnon,  New  York,  Pliny  help- 
ing his  father  as  before,  and  at  the  same 
time  attending  school  to  complete  his 
preparation  for  college.  This  object  ac- 
complished he  was  able,  in  September, 
1861,  to  enter  as  a  sophomore  at  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  New  York.  Here 
his  time  was  divided  between  his  studies 
and  the  duties  by  which  he  earned  his 
livelihood.  In  summer  he  canvassed  for 
books;  in  winter,  taught  school.  In  his 
senior  year,  however,  his  father  came  to 
Ids  succor,  and  he  graduated  in  the  class 
of  1864.  The  degree  of  A.  B.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him,  which  honor  was  sup- 
plemented three  years  later  by  that  of  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  After  his  graduation  he 
went  to  Ballston  Spa,  Saratoga  county, 
New  York,  and  read  law  for  a  time 
with  Judge  Jesse   S.   Lamoreaux;   then, 


passing  the  necessary  examination,  he- 
was  admitted,  in  May  of  ISG.j,  to  the  bar 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Schenectady.  He 
continued  Hie  practice  of  law  at  Ballston 
Spa  until  the  autumn  of  1866,  when  he 
abandoned  that  location  for  Indianapolis ; 
and  since  that  time  the  latter  city  has 
been  his  place  of  residence  and  the  scene 
of  his  professional  labors.  Here  lie  drew 
to  him  a  large  clientage,  and  conducted 
with  signal  success  many  weighty  cases. 
In  1800  the  Democratic  ballot  made  him 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court;  and,  during 
his  term  on  the  bench,  he  won  renown  for 
his  clearsightedness  and  justice,  there 
having  come  up  for  his  solving  several 
knotty  problems  new  in  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  State.  So  equitable  were  his  decis- 
ions that  they  seldom  met  with  appeal, 
and  very  rarely  with  reversal  by  the  Su- 
preme or  Appellate  Courts.  The  follow- 
ing sentiment  of  the  Marion  county  Bar 
was  given  expression  by  one  of  its  lead- 
ing members:  "Judge  Bartholomew  has 
long  been  known  among  his  intimate 
friends  and  associates  as  a  man  of  ster- 
ling character,  his  reputation  for  upright- 
ness and  integrity  being  of  the  highest. 
Modest  in  demeanor,  courteous  in  manner, 
and  quick  to  see  and  grasp  the  salient 
points  in  a  case,  he  is  a  model  judge.  He 
has  the  judicial  manner  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  and  his  urbanity  on  the  bench  is 
such  that  a  young  man  appearing  before 
him  for  the  first  time  is  made  to  feel  per- 
fectly at  ease,  and  as  if  he  had  known 
the  judge  who  is  trying  his  case  for  years. 
In  point  of  natural  ability,  sound  judg- 
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merit  and  old-fashioned  common  sense,  as 
well  as  in  his  knowledge  of  the  law  and 
the  application  of  the  soundest  principles 
to  a  given  case,  Judge  Bartholomew  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  ablest  jurists 
who  ever  sat  on  the  bench  of  the  Marion 
Superior  Court."  Judge  Bartholomew  is 
a  man  of  progressive  views  and  interests. 
He  has  devoted  some  attention  to  socio- 
logical questions,  and  the  leadership  on 
that  subject  has  devolved  upon  lnm  in 
the  Winona  Reading  Circle,  of  which  he 
has  been  a  member.  He  is  Past  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  also  Past 
Grand  Dictator  of  the  Knights  of  Honor. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Memorial  Presby- 
terian church,  and  belongs  to  various 
minor  organizations.  Judge  Bartholo- 
mew was  married  January  30,  1873,  to 
.Miss  Sarah  Belle  Smith,  whose  parents 
were  the  late  George  W.  and  Mary  Smith, 
of  Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  and  two  sons 
and  one  daughter  were  given  them.  One 
of  the  sons — Pliny  W.,  Jr. — died  at  the 
age  of  four  years;  the  two  children  sur- 
viving are  Belle  Isadora  and  Harris  Sher- 
ley. 


THOMAS  B.  HARVEY. 

Thomas  B.  Harvey,  M.  I).,  LL.  D.,  was 
born  in  Clinton  county,  Ohio,  November 
29, 1827,  and  died  December  5,  1889,  while 
lecturing  to  his  class  in  the  .Medical  Col- 
lege of  Indiana.  He  is  given  high  rank, 
both  as  a  man  and  as  a  doctor,  and  did 
much  to  build  up  medical  education  and 
the  standard  of  the  profession.     Dr.. Har- 


vey was  the  son  of  Dr.  Jesse  Harvey,  who 
taught  the  first  school  in  Ohio  to  which 
colored  children  were  admitted.  His 
father  founded  an  academy  at  Harvevs 
burg,  in  Ohio,  and  was  a  missionary 
among  the  Indians  in  Kansas  when  he 
died,  in  1848.  The  elder  Harvey  was  of 
English  descent.  His  wife  was  a  Vir- 
ginian, whose  mother,  Mrs.  Burgess,  came 
to  Ohio  and  liberated  her  slaves.  All 
were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
The  father  of  Dr.  Harvey  left  him  no 
patrimony.  His  time  and  talents  had 
been  given  so  freely  to  the  poor  and  op- 
pressed that  there  was  none  left  for  mon- 
ey making.  The  inheritance  of  the  future 
great  surgeon  and  leader  of  men  was  a 
noble  mind,  an  honest  heart  and  a  sound 
constitution,  which  fitted  him  for  hard 
study  and  good  work.  He  was  compelled 
to  practice  stringent  economy  from  his 
youth,  but  found  time,  nevertheless,  for 
much  reading  in  general  literature  and 
natural  science.  He  began  the  study  of 
medicine  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  grad- 
uated from  the  Ohio  Medical  College  in 
1851.  Dr.  Harvey  first  located  for  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Plainfield, 
twelve  miles  west  of  Indianapolis.  For 
eight  years  he  and  Dr.  Levi  Ritter,  af- 
terward a  leading  member  of  the  Indiana 
bar.  were  the  only  physicians  of  the  lo- 
cality. Dr.  Ritter  has  this  to  say  of  his 
dead  colleague  and  friend  : 

"A  more  perfect  gentleman  profession- 
ally I  have  never  met,  in  either  law  or 
medicine.  In  the  sick  room  he  was  the 
model  physician;  he  studied  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  patients,  nurses  and  friends. 
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and  his  presence  was  a  healing  balm  in 
those  many  cases  where  the  mind  and  dis- 
position require  treatment  as  well  as  the 
body.  I  was  present  with  him  at  his  first 
major  operation — amputation  of  the 
thigh — and  have  seen  him  operate  many 
limes  since,  and  can  hear  testimony  to 
his  nerve  and  skill  and  to  that  rare  con- 
fidence winch  led  him  not  to  be  embar- 
rassed when  unforeseen  complications 
arose.  Dr.  Harvey  excelled  in  sympathy, 
and  ihis  was  one  of  his  strong  holds  on 
his  patients.  I  remember  a  family  to 
which  poverty  came  from  the  death  of  the 
husband,  and  sickness  followed,  in  which 
he  not  only  visited  the  sick  widow,  but 
would  leave  a  bill  folded  in  the  prescrip- 
tion to  purchase  food  and  medicine.  In 
politics,  he  was  a  Free  Soiler,  and  when 
he  allied  himself  to  the  Republican  party 
ii  was  not  as  a  partisan,  and  even  less  so 
after  the  party  was  in  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment." 

In  Plainfield  Dr.  Harvey  married  Miss 
Delitha  Butler,  who.  with  two  sons  and  a 
daughter — Lawson,  Jesse  and  Elizabeth 
— constituted  his  family  at  his  death. 
Another  son.  Frank,  was  drowned  while 
a  student  at  Harvard.  When  the  war 
came  on.  Dr.  Harvey  was  made  examining 
surgeon  for  his  district  and  became  a 
citizen  of  Indianapolis.  A  contemporary 
says:  "The  war  swept  by,  but  before  the 
close  none  of  the  hundreds  who  had  been 
called  to  the  military  center  were  better 
known  than  Dr.  Harvey.  His  was  a  com- 
manding presence,  his  personal  appear- 
ance an  exponent  of  the  man  within,  as 
perfect  physically  and  as  handsome  as 
the  typical  Greek;  his  frame  was  large 
ami  his  face  expressed  kindness,  strength 
and  intelligence.  He  attracted  attention 
in  any  audience,  without  speaking,  and 
when  he  spoke  all  ears  were  strained  to 


hear  the  cadence  that  fell  as  music  on  the 
air.  And  with  all  these  natural  gifts,  he 
was  always  a  modest  man,  wholly  with- 
out ostentation,  and  without  Hie  least  ad- 
mixture of  pride  or  professional  jeal- 
ousy." Dr.  Harvey  was  by  nature  and  in- 
heritance a  teacher.  In  1869,  when  the 
Indiana  Medical  College  was  organized, 
he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  medical  ami 
surgical  diseases  of  women,  which  he  held 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  In  the  palmy 
days  of  the  college  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  Dr.  Harvey  to  hold  a  clinic  for 
hours,  comprising  the  whole  range  Of 
medical  diseases.  His  clinics  for  women 
at  the  City  Dispensary  were  never  neg- 
lected nor  at  the  City  Hospital,  where 
every  Wednesday  for  twenty-five  years, 
he  was  in  attendance,  attracting  always 
a  large  concourse  of  students.  Dr.  Har- 
vey was  the  chief  spirit  in  organizing  the 
Hendricks  County  Medical  Society,  read 
the  first  paper  before  it.  and  was  subse- 
quently its  president.  He  was  the  first 
president  of  the  Indianapolis  Academy  id' 
Medicine,  afterward  merged  into  the 
Marion  County  Medical  Society.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Indiana  Stall-  Medical 
Society  and  its  president  in  1880,  as  well 
as  a  delegate  from  the  same  to  the  Inter- 
national Medical  Congress  of  1888.  Ib- 
was  a  member  id'  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Medical  Society,  and  in  1886  tin-  State 
University  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  He  was  the  author  id'  numerous 
papers  on  professional  topics,  read  before 
the  societies  to  which  he  belonged.     The 
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profession,  the  medical  and  daily  press 
paid  most  hearty  tribute  to  Dr.  Harvey's 
worth  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Suitable 
resolutions  were  spread  on  the  records  of 
the  societies  and  of  the  Indiana  Medical 
College.  His  funeral  was  attended  by 
members  of  the  Marion  County  Medical 
Society  in  a  body,  also  by  eminent  prac- 
titioners from  all  over  Indiana  and  other 
States. 


JOHN    n.    VAJEN. 


Although  Americanized  by  a  residence 
of  more  than  three  score  years,  and  by 
an  energetic  promotion,  through  all  his 
mature  life,  of  American  industry  and  in- 
stitutions, John  Henry  Yajen  is  of  for- 
eign birth,  having  first  seen  the  light  in 
Hanover,  Germany,  March  10,  1828.  His 
father,  whose  namesake  he  is,  held  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  University  of  Stade,  in 
Hanover,  prior  to  his  emigration  to 
America.  In  1836  he,  with  his  family, 
crossed  to  Baltimore,  Maryland,  where 
lie  pursued  his  profession  of  instructor 
for  a  year,  then  proceeded  to  Cincinnati, 
where  for  two  years  he  taught,  officiating 
on  Sunday  as  organist  at  the  old  Sixth 
Street  church.  In  1839  he  bought  a  tract 
of  land  in  Jackson  county,  Indiana,  near 
Seymour,  establishing  there  a  colony  of 
German  Lutherans.  Several  hundred 
families  joined  the  new  settlement,  and, 
together  with  him,  built  a  capacious  log 
church,  perhaps  the  largest  in  Indiana. 
Mr.  Vajen,  who  had  previous  to  this  time 
been  ordained  to  the  Lutheran  ministry, 


began  preaching  in  the  counties  of  Jack- 
son and  Bartholomew,  and  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1845,  lie  had  or- 
ganized four  different  congregations,  all 
of  which  are  still  flourishing.  Upon  the 
decease  of  his  father,  the  junior  John 
Henry,  a  lad  of  seventeen,  left  home  in 
search  of  an  opportunity  to  earn  his  liveli- 
hood. His  life  had  thus  far  been  passed 
upon  a  farm  and  in  the  country  schools, 
and  he  had  received  little  training  of  a 
kind  to  help  him  in  commercial  life. 
Nothing  daunted,  however,  he  went  to 
Cincinnati,  and  soon  obtained  a  clerkship, 
starting  on  a  small  salary,  with  G.  Herd- 
er, an  old  friend  of  his  father's,  in  the 
wholesale  and  retail  hardware  business. 
Here  he  worked  faithfully,  toiling  for  his 
employer's  interest  and  incidentally  serv- 
ing his  own  by  gaining  a  reputation  for 
honesty  and  industry.  He  received  steady 
promotion,  and  in  1818  was  taken  into 
the  concern  as  a  partner.  Three  years 
later,  having  in  the  meantime  laid  by  the 
sum  of  $1,500,  he  severed  his  connection 
with  Mr.  Herder  and  repaired  to  Indian- 
apolis. This  was  in  August,  1851;  and  in 
the  following  month  he  established  him- 
self in  the  same  line  of  trade,  on  East 
'Washington  street,  for  the  first  three 
years  conducting  therewith  the  manufac- 
ture of  planes.  Although  his  capital  in 
money  was  small,  he  was  rich  in  that  best 
of  capital,  an  extensive  credit  founded 
upon  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  many 
friends,  and  his  hardware  enterprise 
throve  from  the  start,  netting  him,  dur- 
ing the  first  five  years,  $50,000.     In  1850, 
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finding  himself  cramped  for  room,  he 
erected  the  four-story  building  al  -1  West 
Washington  street.  Removing  thither  in 
1861,  he  associated  with  him  J.  S.  Hilde- 
brand  and  J.  L.  Fugate,  who  a  few  years 
later  had  accumulated  sufficient  capital 
to  become  active  partners  in  the  business. 
To  these  partners,  Mr.  Vajen,  whose 
health  had  been  gradually  declining,  dis- 
posed of  his  entire  interest  in  1S71  and 
joined  the  ranks  of  his  city's  substantial 
retired  citizens.  A  prominent  banker  of 
Indianapolis  says  of  Mr.  Vajen:  "I 
hare  much  admired  his  indomitable  pluck 
and  determination  in  building  up  a  large 
and  successful  hardware  business,  al- 
though handicapped  by  ill  health.  1  [e  was 
efficient  and  prompt  in  all  his  business 
engagements,  and  public  spirited  in  the 
matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  his 
own  State.  It  was  this  feature  that  our 
own  popular  'War  Governor'  acknowl- 
edged and  appreciated  in  the  person  of 
John  H.  Vajen."  Mr.  Vajen  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Governor  Morton,  to  whom 
he  rendered  valuable  service  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  War.  Through  the  en- 
thusiastic recommendation  of  many 
prominent  business  men.  and  through  the 
friendship  which  the  Governor  felt  for 
him,  he  was  offered  and  reluctantly  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  of  quartermaster 
general  of  the  State;  and  it  is  an  histori- 
cal tact,  and  one  significant  of  Mr.  Vajen's 
fitness  for  this  responsible  and  arduous 
post,  thai  scarcely  any  oilier  State  in  the 
Union  responded  to  the  first  call  for 
I  loops  with  soldiers  so  well  prepared  as 


did  Indiana.  The  equipment  for  camp 
life,  at  short  notice,  of  thousands  of  men, 
is  a  task  requiring  great  executive  abil- 
ity, yet  was  grasped  by  Mr.  Vajen  with 
a  masterly  hand,  and  accomplished  at  a 
cost  considerably  less  than  that  incurred 
by  most  of  the  other  States.  In  about  a 
year  he  resigned  his  office  as  quartermas- 
ter general;  and  in  March  of  1S61  he 
helped  to  organize  the  banking  concern  of 
Fletcher,  Vajen  &  Co.,  which,  after  one 
year  of  successful  operation,  was  merged, 
first  into  the  Fourth  National  and  later 
into  the  Citizens'  National  Bank,  of  which 
he  was  a  large  stockholder  and  one  of  the 
directors.  In  January,  isTT,  having  to 
some  extent  regained  his  health,  Mr. 
Vajen  again  engaged  in  the  hardware 
business,  purchasing  the  establishment  of 
Story,  New  &  Co.,  No.  04  East  Washing- 
ton street,  the  style  of  the  firm  becoming 
and  continuing  until  dissolution,  Vajen, 
New  &  Co.  Mr.  Vajen  has  taken  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  development  of  Indian- 
apolis from  the  town  of  8,000  inhabitants 
to  which  he  first  came  to  the  fine  metropo- 
lis it  now  is.  His  real  estate  interests 
have  been  extensive,  properties  in  and 
near  the  city  to  the  value  of  upwards  of 
five  millions  having  passed  through  his 
hands.  The  city  has  been  expanded  by 
fourteen  additions  laid  out  by  him,  while 
its  beauty  has  been  enhanced  by  many 
fine  buildings  of  his  erection,  including 
the  first  stone-front  dwelling.  Mr.  Vajen 
was  married  October  9,  1850,  to  Miss 
Alice  Fugate,  a  school-teacher  of  Cincin- 
nati.    In   Mrs.   Vajen   are   united  all   do- 
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mestic  graces  with  high  culture  and  a 
public  sympathy  which  fosters  many 
worthy  enterprises,  institutions  of  which 
she  is  a  director  being  the  Boys'  Club  and 
The  Home  for  Friendless  Women.  The 
seven  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vajen  are: 
Willis  C,  Franklin,  John  Henry,  Fannie 
B.j  Alice  J.,  Charles  T.  and  Caroline  E. 
These  children,  who  are  endowed  at  once 
with  their  father's  sterling  qualities  and 
their  mother's  gentleness  and  refinement, 
are  now  grown  and  dispersed  to  various 
parts  of  the  country,  from  which  points 
their  filial  missives  flow  together  in  the 
fine  old  homestead  at  No.  C30  North  Mer- 
idian street,  to  the  enlivenment  of  the 
advancing  days  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vajen. 


LAWSON    M.    HARVEY. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bora 
at  riaiufield,  Hendricks  county,  Indiana, 
on  December  5,  1856.  Eight  years  later 
his  parents  moved  to  Indianapolis,  where 
he  has  since  resided.  His  father,  the  late 
Thomas  B.  Harvey,  M.  D.,  whose  biogra- 
phy appears  in  this  volume,  was  born  in 
Clinton  county,  Ohio,  where  the  grand- 
parents of  Mr.  Lawson  Harvey  were  prom- 
inent in  educational  and  church  work. 
both  being  members  of  the  first  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Earlham  College  at  Rich- 
mond, Indiana.  Mr.  Harvey's  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Delitha  Butler, 
was  born  in  Union  county,  Indiana.  She 
has  for  many  years    been   prominent    in 


church  and  charitable  work.  She  was 
for  a  number  of  years  president  of  the 
board  of  managers  of  I  he  Colored  Orph- 
ans' Home  and  is  now  a  member  of  sev- 
eral charitable  institutions  in  Indianapo- 
lis. Mr.  Harvey's  ancestors  for  several 
generations  have  been  members  of  the 
Friends'  Church  of  which  he  is  also  a 
member.  He  attended  the  public  schools 
of  his  adopted  city,  the  Indianapolis  Clas- 
sical School,  Butler  University  and  Hav- 
erford  College,  and  in  1882  graduated 
at  the  Central  Law  School  at  Indianapo- 
lis, and  immediately  after  engaged  in  gen- 
eral practice  of  law,  in  both  the  Federal 
and  State  courts.  When  the  firm  of  Ayres 
&  Brown  was  dissolved,  caused  by  the 
elevation  of  Mr.  Ayres  to  the  bench  of  the 
Nineteenth  Judicial  Circuit,  in  1884,  Mr. 
Harvey  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr. 
Brown.  Some  three  years  later  Judge 
Ayres  resigned  and  returned  to  the  prac- 
tice, when  the  firm  became  Ayres.  Brown 
&  Harvey.  In  1890  Mr.  Brown  was  elect- 
ed to  the  bench  of  the  same  circuit  and 
Mr.  Harvey  continued  the  practice  alone 
until  elected  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  Marion  county  in  1894.  In  1898  he 
declined  a  renotnination  that  he  might  re- 
turn to  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
His  practice  was  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  civil  business  and  to  the  spe- 
cialties of  commercial  and  corporation 
law.  He  has  lor  several  years  been  a 
member  of  the  hoard  of  directors  of  the 
Sinker-Davis  Company,  manufacturers  of 
tnachinerv,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
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the  Plymouth  Savings  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion, one  of  the  largest  and  most  pros- 
perous in  the  city,  and  an  officer  and  at- 
torney for  several  other  mercantile  cor- 
porations. He  is  one  of  the  advisory 
board  of  the  Friends'  Boarding  Home  for 
Working  Girls,  an  institution  conducted 
in  Indianapolis  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  Western  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Century 
club,  a  literary  organization,  and  of  the 
Marion  Club,  an  organization  of  younger 
Republicans  of  Marion  county.  For  four 
terms  succeeding  the  year  1888  he  was 
secretary  of  the  Indianapolis  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. For  several  years  he  lectured 
before  the  classes  of  the  Medical  College 
of  Indiana  on  the  subject  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence. His  wife,  Kate  P..  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Horace  Parrott,  a  retired  mer- 
chant of  Indianapolis.  He  has  two  sons, 
Thomas  P.  and  Horace  F.,  and  one  daugh- 
ter, Jeanette.  Although  but  forty-two 
years  of  age,  Mr.  Harvey  has  attained  a 
high  position  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench, 
a  position  readied  by  few  so  early  in  life, 
ami,  in  fact,  many  never  attain  it.  His 
genial  character,  unobtrusiveness  and 
pleasant  manners  win  him  friends  where- 
over  he  is  known. 


JOSJAH    J.    PARKHURST. 

■Tosiah  J.  Parkhurst,  president  of  the 
La  Porte  Carriage  Company  of  La  Porte, 
Indiana,    was    born    at    Albion,  Oswego 


county.  New  York,  in  1837,  the  son  of 
Simeon  Parkhurst  and  Mary  Ann  Henry. 
Mr.  Parkhurst  is  of  the  seventh  genera- 
tion of  this  family  in  America;  the  orig- 
inal emigrant  came  from  England  in  1038 
and  settled  in  Boston.  He  was  a  man  of 
considerable  prominence  and  nearly  all 
the  Parkhursts  in  the  United  States  are 
descended  from  him.  The  great-grand- 
father of  our  subject  was  a  captain  in 
the  Colonial  army.  Other  members  of 
the  family  were  in  the  Revolutionary  war 
and  all  were  pronounced  patriots.  Mr. 
Parkhurst's  educational  advantages  were 
confined  to  the  common  schools  and  the 
academy  of  his  native  county.  After  s  ■ 
ing  as  clerk  in  a  general  store  for  a  few 
years,  he  went  into  business  on  his  own 
account,  opening  a  store  in  Mexico,  New 
York,  for  the  sale  of  clothing  and  furnish- 
ing goods.  After  continuing  this  busi- 
ness for  two  years,  he  sold  out  and  en- 
tered the  employ  of  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co. 
of  New  York,  as  a  salesman.  After  one 
year  with  this  concern,  he  returned  to 
Mexico  in  the  spring  of  1801  and  went  in 
to  the  dry  goods  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count. In  1864  his  stock  of  goods  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  he  soon  after  decided 
to  try  his  fortune  in  the  West.  In  the 
spring  of  1805  he  came  to  Chicago  and 
established  the  iron  house  of  Parkhurst 
&  <'o..  which  has  been  in  business  contin- 
uously to  the  present  date.  In  1807  the 
firm  became  Parkhurst  &  Wilkinson,  the 
partners  being  John  and  Dudley  Wilkin- 
son.    These  gentlemen  came  from  Syra- 
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cuse,  New  York,  and  were  sons  of  John 
Wilkinson,  Esq.,  a  prominent  business 
man  and  financier  of  that  city.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  Chicago  concern  has  always 
been  the  jobbing  of  iron  and  heavy  hard 
ware.  In  October,  ISitT,  a  stock  company 
was  formed  under  the  corporate  name  of 
the  Parkhurst  &  Wilkinson  Company, 
which  still  continues.  In  1880  they  pur- 
chased the  property  in  La  Porte,  Indiana, 
that  had  been  known  as  the  Loomis  Car- 
riage Company,  their  object  being  to  man 
ufactnre  buggy  bodies  and  gearing  to  sup- 
ply their  jobbing  trade.  The  venture 
was  successful,  and  in  1891  they  decided 
to  enlarge  the  plant  and  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  carriages  on  an  extensive 
scale.  The  concern  was  incorporated  as 
the  La  Porte  Carriage  Company,  with 
$100,000  paid-in  capital.  The  business 
has  been  very  profitable  and  in  a  few 
years  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  leading 
manufacturing  concerns  in  Northern  In- 
diana. Their  product  is  sold  in  every 
State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  and  is 
largely  exported  to  foreign  countries. 
Their  present  capacity  is  10,000  finished 
vehicles  per  year.  Mr.  Parkhurst  was 
married  in  1802  to  Miss  Kate  M.  Bennett 
of  Mexico,  New  York.  They  have  one 
daughter  and  two  sons,  all  married.  Mr. 
Parkhurst  is  a  Republican,  a  Knight  Tem- 
plar and  a  member  of  the  M.  E.  church. 
He  has  been  a  resident  of  Evanston,  Illi- 
nois, since  1874  and  has  been  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  and  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Northwestern 
University  for  twenty-two  years. 


GEORGE  HASTY. 

George  Hasty,  M.  D.,  for  many  years 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Physio- 
Medical  College  of  Indiana;  one  of  the 
organizers  and  first  president  of  the  Am- 
erican Association  of  Physio-Medical  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons;  and  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Physio-Medical  Journal,  at 
Indianapolis,  was  born  in  Madison  coun- 
ty, Indiana,  Sept  ember  30,  1835.  His  par- 
ents were  Thomas  and  Ann  (Raper) 
Hasty;  his  father,  a  farmer,  was  a  native 
of  Kentucky;  his  mother  a  Virginian  by 
birth.  His  ambition  from  his  youth  was 
to  be  a  physician,  but  he  saw  small  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  the  required  professional 
education  and,  besides,  in  those  days  the 
path  of  the  young  doctor  was  not  so 
easy  as  it  has  since  been  made.  In  all 
that  country  there  was,  and  promised  to 
be  for  some  time  to  come,  plenty  of  work 
for  civil  engineers  and  surveyors,  and 
having  some  aptitude  for  mathematics, 
he  determined  to  become  a  civil  engineer. 
To  accomplish  this  purpose  he  found  it 
necessary  to  teach  school  to  earn  money 
to  pay  for  his  instruction  and  to  buy  in- 
struments. He  taughl  a  few  terms  in  the 
log-walled  and  bark-roofed  "poor  man's 
colleges"  of  thai  time  and  locality,  but 
finally  abandoned  I  he  idea  of  making  a 
surveyor  of  himself,  returned  to  the  farm 
and  began  to  think  seriously  of  becoming 
a   physician   in   the   face  of  all   obstacles. 

lie  got   together  a   few  1 ks,  and  from 

the  time  he  was  twenty  gave  to  a  course 
of    reading    on      medical    subjects    every 
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spare  moment  that  was  his,  for  his  means 
were  insufficient  to  permit  him  to  give  his 
entire  time  to  the  object  he  so  much  de- 
sired. He  planned  wisely  and  worked  dili- 
gently, so  that  he  was  able,  in  the  winter 
of  1858-59,  to  begin  attending  lectures  at 
the  Physio-Medical  College  at  Cincinnati. 
In  the  winter  of  1859-60  he  took  a  second 
course  of  lectures  at  the  Physio-Medical 
Institute  of  the  same  city,  and  graduated 
therefrom  in  the  spring  of  1860,  with  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  He  did  not  waste  any 
time  in  entering  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  but  located  at  once  at  Me- 
chanicsburg,  near  his  old  home,  hung 
out  his  "shingle"  and  devoted  himself 
hopefully  to  the  more  or  less  tedious  task 
of  waiting  for  his  first  call  in  his  pro- 
fessional capacity  to  the  bedside  of  some 
ailing  mortal.  He  had  not  long  to  wait, 
and  soon  his  patrons  were  so  numerous 
that  he  found  himself  busy  with  a  large 
and  increasing  general  practice.  At  the 
same  time  he  had  by  his  success  so  im- 
pressed upon  his  brother  practitioners  a 
conviction  of  his  ability  that  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  his  alma 
mater,  the  Physio-Medical  Institute,  of 
Cincinnati.  The  sessions  were  con- 
lined  to  the  winter  months ,  Dr.  Has- 
ty's  duties  being  so  timed  that  he  was 
enabled  to  perforin  them  without  serious 
detriment  to  his  practice.  At  different 
times,  until  December,  1872,  when  he  re- 
moved from  Mechanicsburg  to  Indianap- 
olis, he  occupied  the  chair  of  Chemistry, 
Anatomy  and  Surgery.  Upon  coming  to 
Indianapolis  lie  made  his  presence  almost 


immediately  felt  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion. In  1S73  he  was  one  of  the  promot- 
ers, organizers  and  incorporators  of  the 
Physio-Medical  College  of  Indiana,  in  the 
faculty  of  which  he  has  been  a  member 
ever  since,  occupying  the  chair  of  surgery 
until  1878  and  the  chair  of  principles  and 
practice  since  that  time.  During  all  the 
history  of  that  institution,  he  has  been 
influentially  and  helpfully  identified  with 
it  and  is  at  this  time  a  prominent  member 
of  its  board  of  trustees.  He  was  one  of 
the  organizers  and.  a  charter  member  of 
the  Indiana  Physio-Medical  Association; 
helped  organize  and  is  still  a  member  of 
the  First  District  Physio-Medical  Society; 
was  one  of  the  organizers  and  first  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  of 
Physio-Medical  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
and  assisted  to  form  and  is  still  a  member 
of  the  Indianapolis  Physio-Medical  So- 
ciety. He  was  present  at  the  organiza- 
tion of  both  the  State  and  National  so- 
cieties and  has  never  been  absent  from  a 
meeting  of  either  body  from  that  time  to 
this.  The  Physio-Medical  Journal  was 
established  in  1875  by  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Physio-Medical  College  of 
Indiana,  and  in  1878  Dr.  Hasty  assumed 
entire  control  of  the  publication  and  has 
since  been  its  editor  and  publisher.  In 
that  dual  capacity  he  has  so  well  directed 
it  that  it  has  a  large  and  influential  circu- 
lation among  members  of  the  Physio-Med- 
ical profession,  and  is  considered  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  carefully  edited 
journals  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  Dr. 
Hasty  is  a  Republican  and  a  member  of 
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the  Masonic  fraternity.  He  was  married 
April  25, 18G1,  to  Miss  Caroline  M.  Julian, 
a  native  of  Henry  county,  Indiana,  and  a 
daughter  of  Peter  and  Adaline  (Hess) 
Julian,  the  former  a  native  of  Indiana,  the 
latter  of  Virginia. 


GEORGE  S.  WILSON. 

Prominent  among  the  educators  of  the 
Hoosier  State,  and  undoubtedly  influen- 
tial in  establishing  that  reputation  of 
paramount  excellence  which  the  State 
enjoys  educationally,  is  George  S.  Wil- 
son, who  was  born  September  10,  1S58,  in 
Greenfield,  Hancock  county,  Indiana. 
John  Wilson,  his  father,  was  a  native  of 
Londonderry,  Ireland,  born  in  1811.  He 
possessed  a  thorough  education,  having 
attended  the  noted  universities  of  Dublin 
and  Oxford.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
followed  the  vocation  of  a  teacher.  He 
was  solicited  to  go  as  missionary  to  In- 
dia and  was  most  anxious  to  do  so,  but  his 
health  being  enfeebled,  he  was  compelled 
very  reluctantly  to  abandon  this  cher- 
ished plan.  On  emigrating  to  this  coun- 
try. Mr.  Wilson  first  settled  in  New  Jer- 
sey, but  being  convinced  that  he  would 
be  benefited  by  moving  farther  West,  he 
came  to  Indiana  in  1848,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  residence  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  April  8,  189G.  His 
children  numbered  five,  three  of  whom 
are  now  living.  John  Wilson  was  a  man 
of  marked  character  and  influence.  As 
a  fanner  he  was  highly  successful,  and  as 


a  man  he  was  universally  esteemed  and 
venerated  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
State.  His  reputation  was  that  of  a  chari- 
table, kindly  Christian  gentleman,  be- 
loved and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 
His  wife,  the  mother  of  George  S.  Wilson, 
was  of  English  ancestry.  Mr.  Wilson  ob- 
tained his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State.  After  graduation 
from  the  High  School  at  Greenfield  he 
took  a  special  course  in  the  Indiana  Uni- 
versity at  Bloomington.  Since  that  time 
he  has  devoted  his  life  to  his  profession 
as  an  educator,  and  has  now  numbered 
some  eighteen  years  in  that  pursuit.  For 
eight  years  lie  held  the  position  of  super- 
intendent of  the  city  schools  of  Green- 
field, Indiana.  Much  of  his  time  and  at- 
tention have  been  centered  upon  a  very 
important  phase  of  educational  progress, 
namely,  institute  work.  This  has  brought 
him  in  direct  contact  with  hundreds  of 
teachers  throughout  the  State,  and  has 
given  him  great  popularity  both  as  an  ed- 
ucational leader  and  personally.  Mr. 
Wilson  is  a  student  by  nature.  To  him, 
whatever  was  worthy  of  study,  was 
worthy  of  his  best  thought  and  indefatig- 
able efforts.  Possessing  this  innate  love 
of  study  and  investigation,  he  has  been 
able  to  impart  his  knowledge  in  an  able, 
forceful  and  entertaining  manner,  as  only 
the  born  teacher  can  do.  Like  the  gen- 
erality of  students,  politics  has  never  had 
a  great  fascination  for  Mr.  Wilson.  He 
has  adhered  to  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  believing  it  to  embody 
more  progressive  ideas  and  a  better  con- 
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.Iocs  any  other.    His  <• petence  and  his 

faithfulness  in  his  various  positions  im- 
pressed Lis  friends  so  favorably  thai  they 
induced  him  to  become  a  candidate  for 
superintended  of  the  Blind  Institution. 
He  was  elected  to  this  position  on  Septem- 
ber 4.  ls!)7.  Under  his  painstaking  man 
agement  the  institution  is  passing 
through  an  era  of  prosperity.  His  ad- 
ministration lias  been  eminently  satisfac- 
tory. Mr.  Wilson  is  a  Knight  of  Pythias 
and  a  thirty-second  degree  .Mason.  In 
his  religious  views  In-  is  an  Episcopalian. 
On  February  1,  1893,  .Mr.  Wilson  was 
married  to  .Miss  Daisy  Steele  of  Green- 
field, Indiana,  daughter  of  Hans  Steele. 
They  have  a  pleasant  home  in  Greenfield 
made   happy   by   two   children. 


CHARLES  B.  STUART. 

Charles  Benedict  Stuarl  was  horn  in 
Logansport,  Indiana.  April  21.  1851,  and 
died  February  I'd.  1899,  at  his  home  in 
La  Fayette.  Indiana.  He  was  a  son  of 
Hon.  William  Z.  Stuarl,  the  distinguished 
lawyer  and  jurist,  whose  name  stands  pre- 
:  nmient  in  the  judicial  history  of  the 
Slate  of  Indiana,  and  Sarah  Scribner  Ben- 
edict of  Verona.  New  York.  Judge  Will- 
iam Z.  Stuart  was  a  native  of  Dedham, 
Massachusetts,  a  suburb  of  Boston,  born 
December  25,  1Mb  His  parents  were 
Dr.   James   and    Nancy   (Allison)    Stuart. 

Scotch     Presbyterians,    wl migrated 

from  Aberdeen  to  America.    Charles  B. 
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•nieniary  education  was  ob- 
he  Logansporl  schools,  then 
or  college  at  Williston  Sem- 
Hampton,  Massachusetts,  he 
herst  College  and  graduated 
>f  7::  with  the  degree  id'  Bach 


eb.r  of  Arts.  He  then  attended  Columbia 
Law  School  in  New  York,  graduating 
therefrom  with  high  honors  in  1876.  It 
was  Mr.  Stuart's  intention  to  practice  law 
in  New  York  City  and  make  that  city  his 
residence.  ( >n  the  death  of  Judge  Stuarl. 
Charles  B.  was  appointed  on  the  legal 
staff  id'  (he  Wabash  Railroad  Company, 
a  responsible  position  which  his  father 
had  held  for  eighteen  years,  and  to  him 
was  intrusted  the  duty  of  looking  after 
Hie  interests  of  this  great  corporation  in 
Indiana,  lie  devoted  his  life  to  this  work. 
He  made  the  welfare  of  the  road  his  study 
by  day  and  by  night.  He  brought  all  his 
energies  to  the  protection  of  the  com- 
pany's interests,  as  it  was  the  nature  of 
the  man  to  do  well  whatever  he  under- 
took. The  legal  affairs  of  the  road  were 
so  well  managed  that  he  continued  in  the 
capacity  of  legal  counsel  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. He  had  a  wide  reputation  as  being 
one  of  the  best  corporation  lawyers  in 
the  Slate.  Mr.  Stuart  opened  his  law  of- 
fice in  La  Payette,  Indiana.  January  •_'. 
is"",  having  removed  from  Logansport. 
In  1882  his  brother  William  Y.  Stuart, 
became  associated  with  him.  After  the 
dissolution  of  the  firm  of  Coffroth  &  Stu- 
arl. the  firm  was.  January  21,  1890, 
composed  of  the  Stuart  brothers.  Charles 
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B.,  Thomas  A.  and  William  V.  Soon 
death  broke  the  link  and  bore  to  the 
grave  Thomas  Arthur,  then  in  the  prime 
of  life.  On  August  23,  1892,  Hon.  E.  P. 
Hammond  became  associated  in  the  Arm 
and  the  law  firm  of  Stuart  Brothers  & 
Hammond  was  as  familiar  to  the  court 
records  of  Indiana  and  in  the  United 
States  courts  as  any  in  the  West.  Mr. 
Stuart,  in  conjunction  with  his  father-in- 
law,  Mr.  Adams  Earl,  became  deeply  in- 
terested  in  the  importation  and  breeding 
of  Hereford  cattle  soon  after  the  breed 
first  came  into  prominent  notice  in  the 
West,  and  to  the  very  last  he  was  one  of 
the  leading  supporters  of  that  breed  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  single 
factors  in  the  business  affairs  of  the  Am- 
erican Hereford  Breeders'  Association. 
The  great  importation  of  English  royal 
winners  and  high  class  breeding  animals 
brought  out  by  the  firm  of  Earl  &  Stuart 
when  they  visited  England  in  1SS0  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  most  valua- 
ble shipment  of  "white-faces"  ever  made 
by  one  man  or  firm  at  one  time  from 
Herefordshire  herds.  Upon  that  great 
foundation  was  built  up  at  their  beauti- 
ful Shadeland  Farm,  four  miles  from  La 
Fayette,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  collec- 
tions of  cattle  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Mr.  Stuart  had  a  genius  for  mastering  the 
details  of  any  subject  to  which  he  gave 
his  attention.  He  became  not  only  an 
expert  judge  of  Herefords,  but  as  a  stu- 
dent of  blood-lines  and  combinations  he 
was  confessedly  one  of  the  best  informed 
men  on  either  side  of  (lie  Atlantic.    When 


abroad  in  1895  he  again  visited  many  of 
the  noted  herds  of  Herefords  in  the  old 
world.  Almost  the  last  act  of  his  life  was 
the  purchase  of  two  fine  specimens  of 
Herefords  to  head  his  stock  farm  on  the 
Wea.  Mr.  Stuart  was  greatly  interested 
in  La  Fayette.  Anything  that  would  push 
forward  that  city  had  his  cordial  sup 
port,  both  in  influence  and  purse.  He 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  La  Fay- 
ette Club;  was  one  of  the  originators  of 
the  Merchants'  National  Bank,  in  which 
he  was  a  stockholder  and  director;  his  in- 
fluence and  money  aided  in  bringing  natu- 
ral gas  to  La  Fayette;  he  was  an  earnest 
supporter  of  the  Monon  shops  project, 
now  the  pride  of  the  city;  took  an  active 
part  in  the  county  fair  for  years  and  was 
one  of  the  board  of  directors;  was  a  di- 
rector of  the  Belt  Road  enterprise,  was 
for  fifteen  years  a  trustee  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, and  for  ten  years  president  of 
the  board.  He  always  took  a  great  in- 
terest in  Purdue  University.  It  was  the 
child  of  his  mature  years  and  he  saw  its 
rapid  progress  with  all  the  pleasure  that 
a  fond  parent  sees  the  growth  of  a  favor- 
ite son.  He  gave  his  time  liberally  to  the 
cause  of  educatiou  and  his  influence  was 
ever  on  the  side  of  the  right  and  against 
the  wrong.  He  was  a  man  of  action  rath- 
er than  words.  His  opinion  on  all  pub- 
lic questions  was  freely  expressed,  but  his 
differences  with  men  and  measures  were 
so  courteous  that  one  always  left  him 
with  the  feeling  that  his  positions  were 
the  result  of  mature  thought  and  not  of 
haste.     Politically  he  was  a   Democrat — 
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a  Gold  Democrat— and  thai  party  had  no 
truer  supporter.  Possessed  of  great  in- 
fluence, he  never  sought  preferment  him- 
self. He  was  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Convention  which  nominated  Mr.  Cleve- 
land at  St.  Louis.  December  20,  1876, 
he  married  Miss  Alice  J.  Earl,  daughter 
of  the  late  Adams  Earl  and  Martha  J. 
Hawkins,  of  La  Fayette  Indiana,  who  sur- 
vives him.  Socially,  he  was  the  prince  of 
hosts.  His  friends  were  welcome  at  all 
limes  and  his  nature  was  so  genial  and 
hospitable  that  it  was  always  a  pleasure 
to  be  in  his  company.  He  was  devoted 
to  his  home,  and  here,  after  the  labors  of 
the  day.  he  loved  to  spend  his  leisure 
hours.  Most  happily  married,  surround- 
ed by  those  he  loved,  he  was  the  ideal 
husband  and  son.  When  such  a  man  dies 
the  community  suffers  an  irreparable  loss. 
His  industry  and  business  sagacity  placed 
him  beyond  the  reach  of  want  and  he  was 
looking-  forward  to  years  of  unalloyed 
happiness  with  those  who  were  near  and 
dear  to  him.  His  life  was  an  example  to 
the  youth  of  La  Fayette,  and  those  who 
follow  in  his  footsteps  closely  will  leave 
behind  them  a  name  that  will  live  and  be 
forever  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  all. 
From  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
La  Payette  Sunday  Leader  at  the  time 
of  Mr.  Stuart's  death,  we  quote  the  fol- 


"11  is  seldom  that  the  press  is  called 
upon  to  chronicle  the  passing  away  of  one 
who  was  so  universally  loved  and  hon- 
ored, and  whose  death  so  saddens  an 
entire  community,  as  is  the  case  with 
<  'hailes  I>.  Stuart.  He  was  a  man  largely 
interested  in  the  affairs  of  our  city.    He 


was  identified  with  its  growth  and  prog- 
ress. He  was  an  active  factor  in  pro- 
moting its  interests.  A  man  of  clear, 
keen  penetration,  he  seemed  to  grasp  (he 
situation  at  a  glance,  and  time  verified 
the  soundness  of  his  judgment.  If 
Charles  Stuart  had  an  enemy  on  earth. 
Hie  fact  is  not  known.  He  was  a  man  of 
the  strictest  honor.  He  made  no  prom- 
ises that  he  did  not  fulfill  to  the  letter. 
He  was  a  man  of  clean  speech;  the  coarse 
jest  had  for  him  no  charm.  He  was  a 
man  whose  invariable  custom  it  was  to 
speak  well  of  all  men,  or  not  at  all.  His 
life  was  an  open  book  with  no  dark  pages; 
there  were  no  shadows  on  his  name  or 
his  conduct.  The  writer  was  privileged 
to  enjoy  his  friendship  for  a  long  term  of 
years.  During  those  years  there  is  not 
recalled  a  single  unkind  utterance  he 
ever  made  concerning  any  human  being. 
His  record  as  a  son,  husband,  brother, 
citizen,  friend  and  business  man  is  an 
enviable  one.  In  the  midst  of  his  legal 
battles,  many  of  them  necessarily  fierce, 
in  the  social  circle,  in  the  office,  on  the 
street  or  at  his  fireside,  his  greeting  was 
always  cordial — his  welcome  sincere.  In 
his  death  the  bar  has  lost  a  conscientious 
pleader,  the  community  an  upright  citi- 
zen; his  family  a  devoted  husband  and 
brother;  humanity  a  noble,  pure-minded 
representative." 


ALLISON  MAXWELL. 

Dr.  Allison  Maxwell,  of  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  is  of  Scottish  descent,  his  great- 
great-grandfather  having  emigrated,  first 
to  the  North  of  Ireland  and  thence  to 
Virginia,  where  his  great-grandfather, 
Bazeleel  Maxwell,  was  born  and  reared. 
His  grandfather,  Dr.  David  H.  Maxwell, 
was  born  near  Danville,  Kentucky,  and 
was  a  medical  pupil  of  the  immortal  Dr. 
Ephraim  McDowell,  and  later  the  degree 
of   M.   D.   was   conferred   upon  him  pro 
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merito,  by  the  Ohio  Medical  College.  In 
1812,  he,  with  his  wife,  moved  from  Ken- 
tucky to  what  is  now  the  site  of  Hanover, 
Indiana,  and  in  1819  he  located  at  Bloom- 
ington, Monroe  county,  Indiana,  as  a  pio- 
neer settler  and  physician;  indeed,  was 
one  of  the  surveyors  and  organizers  of  the 
town,  in  which  he  resided  and  success- 
fully practiced  his  profession  throughout 
his  lifetime.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  which 
framed  and  adopted  at  its  organization 
the  first  Constitution  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana. He  was  the  founder,  and  was 
elected  first  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Indiana  University  at 
Bloomington,  and  served  continuously  as 
a  trustee  of  that  institution  from  its  in- 
ception until  his  death  in  1834,  since 
which  time  he  has  been  popularly  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  father  of  the  Univer- 
sity." His  son,  Dr.  James  Darwin  Max- 
well, married  Miss  Louisa  Howe,  and  to 
them  was  born  at  Bloomington,  on  Sep- 
tember 25, 1848,  Allison  Maxwell,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch.  In  his  native  town 
he  grew  to  manhood,  and  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Indiana  in  18G8.  After 
graduation  he  received  an  appointment 
by  the  university  as  tutor  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  which  position  he  resigned  to 
associate  himself  with  the  large  publish- 
ing concern  of  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  California,  with  which  he  re- 
mained for  two  years  as  manager  of  its 
educational  department.  On  severing  his 
connection  with  this  house,  lie  returned 
home  and  began  the  study  of  medicine 


with  his  father.  After  a  three-years  med- 
ical course  at  .Miami  Medical  roll,-,.,  he 
obtained,  by  means  of  a  competitive  ex- 
amination, an  appointment  as  interne  in 
the  Cincinnati  Hospital.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  his  year  of  service  at  the  hospi- 
tal, he  went  to  Indianapolis  and  became 
associated  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Theophilus 
Parvin,  remaining  with  him  for  eight 
years,  until  Dr.  Parvin  accepted  a  profes- 
sorship in  the  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege and  removed  to  Philadelphia.  In 
1879  Dr.  Maxwell  was  elected  coroner  of 
Marion  county,  and  re-elected  in  1881, 
serving  in  that  capacity  for  four  years. 
In  1887  he  was  elected  professor  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine  in  the 
Central  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, which  position  he  still  holds,  lie 
is  also  a  regular  lecturer  on  the  practice 
of  medicine  at  the  City  Hospital  clinics, 
having  for  eight  years  been  a  member  of 
the  hospital  staff;  and  he  is  a  member  as 
well  of  the  City  Dispensary  staff. 
He  held  the  Republican  membership 
of  the  first  Board  of  Health  Com- 
missioners under  the  new  city  char- 
ter, to  which  he  was  six  years  ago 
appointed  by  the  mayor  of  Indianapolis; 
and  he  has  been  secretary  and  president 
of  the  Marion  County  Medical  Society. 
Dr.  Maxwell  has  made  some  valuable  con- 
tributions to  medical  literature,  especial- 
ly on  the  subject  of  diseases  of  the  chest. 
Educational  affairs  have  received  more 
or  less  attention  from  Dr.  Maxwell,  and 
in  1898  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
board   of   school    commissioners   of  Indi- 
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anapolis.  Dr.  Maxwell  was  married  May 
31,  1883,  to  Cynthia  Routh,  a  daughter  of 
James  Rariden  and  Margaret  Burroughs 
Routh,  both  natives  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana. The  grandfather,  Isaac  Routh, 
was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Wayne 
county,  Indiana,  having  emigrated  from 
Tennessee,  whither  his  father  had  gone 
in  1793  from  North  Carolina.  The  grand- 
mother was  Sarah  Roberts  of  Lancaster 
county,  Pennsylvania,  a  descendant  of 
Christian  Breneman,  one  of  a  company  of 
Mennonites,  who  emigrated  to  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1700,  obtaining  a  patent  for  land 
in  that  county  from  William  Penn's  com- 
missioners. The  great-grandfather,  Jo- 
seph Routh,  settled  on  Deep  river  in 
North  Carolina  before  the  Revolution, 
fought  in  the  Revolution  on  the  English 
side,  was  twice  wounded,  and  carried  one 
bullet  with  him  to  his  grave.  The  great- 
grandmother,  Mary  Redfern,  who  was  of 
Scotch-Irish  descent,  was  a  woman  of 
great  gentleness,  but  great  force  of  char- 
acter, and  stories  are  handed  down  of  her 
heroism  and  bravery  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Eng- 
land, was  the  birthplace  of  the  Routh 
family,  who  trace  their  history  to  one 
Amandus  de  Ruda,  of  the  time  of  William 
(lie  <  Jonqueror.  To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Maxwell 
have  been  born  four  children,  Leslie  H., 
Ruth,  James  D.  and  Allen  P..  Dr.  Max- 
well has  been  an  active  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  since  1869,  to  which 
denomination  Mrs.  Maxwell  also  belongs. 
They  are  both  valued  members  of  the  Sec- 
ond Presbyterian  Church  of  Indianapolis, 


and  interested  in  the  many  helpful  char- 
ities of  that  organization. 


ZEBULON  BAIRD. 

Zebulon  Baird  was  of  Scotch  descent, 

born  in  New  Jersey  and  reared  and  ed- 
ucated in  Ohio;  but  forty  years  of  his 
manhood,  with  their  record  of  honorable 
achievement,  belong  to  Indiana,  nis 
great-grandfather,  John  Baird,  was  the 
Scottish  ancestor  who  came  to  America 
in  1GS3,  and,  although  a  lad  under  the 
age  of  twenty,  purchased  a  goodly  tract 
of  land  at  Marlboro,  Monmouth  county. 
New  Jersey,  and  proceeded  to  erect  a 
homestead.  This  quaint  old  house  is  still 
standing — an  interesting  structure  of  the 
early  colonial  type.  John  Baird  married, 
and  his  descendants  were  men  of  large 
landed  interests  and  social  consequence. 
The  second  generation  of  American 
Bairds  became  connected  with  another 
of  New  Jersey's  substantial  families — 
one  of  political  prominence  in  colonial 
times — by  the  marriage  of  James  Baird 
and  Deliverance  Bowne.  These  were  the 
parents  of  our  subject,  who  thus  drew 
directly  from  two  family  founts  of  ability 
and  virtue.  Zebulon  Baird,  one  of  six 
children,  was  born  December  21,  1817. 
Soon  after  his  birth,  his  parents  left  their 
New  Jersey  home  and  settled  upon  a  farm 
in  Warren  county,  Ohio.  Here  Zebulon 
grew  and  studied.  His  school-house  was 
a  log  cabin,  but  his  instructor  was  a  man 
of  practical  attainments  and  classical  cul- 
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lure, and, like  the  Bairds,a  staunch  Scotch 
Presbyterian.  Zebulonwas  early  ready  for 
collegiate  work,  and  duly  entered  Miami 
University,  of  which  Robert  H.  Bishop 
was  then  president.  His  college  course 
completed,  he  began  the  study  of  law 
under  Governor  Thomas  Corwin  at  Leb- 
anon; and  in  the  spring  of  1838  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Ohio.  A  few 
months  later  lie  began  practice  at  La 
Fayette,  Indiana,  in  partnership  with 
Judge  Ingram,  a  veteran  in  the  legal  field. 
Mr.  Baird  was  markedly  of  tin-  student 
type.  To  absorb  and  systematize  truth 
for  practical  use  was  with  him  a  natural 
mental  function.  His  classical  knowledge 
was  the  wonder,  admiration  and  refer- 
ence fund  of  his  associates.  He  loved  his 
profession  for  itself,  without  regard  to 
the  financial  rewards  of  success,  or  to 
political  prestige.  Yet,  still  more  did  he 
love  his  country  and  the  cause  of  liberty; 
and  when  the  Civil  War  came  on,  he  en- 
tered service  as  a  captain  under  General 
Milroy.  During  his  army  experience,  be 
met  with  an  adventure  which  promised 
to  be  more  serious  than  it  proved.  It 
was  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run. 
Unbeknown  to  him,  the  Union  forces  had 
beaten  a  retreat,  he  being  engaged  at  the 
time  in  carrying  orders.  Unconscious  of 
his  peril,  he  rode  into  the  picket  lines  of 
the  enemy,  where  he  was  quickly  cap- 
tured, and  made  an  inmate  of  that  his- 
toric horror,  Libby  Prison.  Unlike  the 
fate  of  so  many  of  his  fellow-victims,  he 
was  soon  released,  on  exchange,  and  the 
sequel    to    this   prison    episode    wears    a 


tinge  of  less  gloom  \ 
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from  Libby  Prison  to  the  new  post  of  duty 
to  which  he  was  assigned,  he  look  advan- 
tageof  this  opportunity  to  pleadhis cause. 
He  addressed  the  court  in  his  officer's  uni- 
form, and  the  interest  awakened  by  the 
novel  appearance  of  the  military  advo- 
cate was  deepened  into  profound  atten- 
tion by  the  force  of  his  oratory.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  plea,  he  was  the  recip- 
ient of  much  gral  illation,  and  one  of  the 
justices    was    led    facetiously    to    wonder 

when  captains  could  argue  so  well.  The 
rigors  of  military  life  told  severely  upon 
the  slender  constitution  of  Captain  Baird. 
and  a  short  time  before  the  declaration 
of  peace  he  was  obliged  lo  resign  his 
commission.  Returning  home,  he  devoted 
himself  assiduously  to  professional  work, 
and  in  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  lite 
he  earned  a  reputation  in  Indiana  as  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  thoroughly 
equipped  lawyers  of  its  bar.  His  intel- 
lectual talents  Were  of  the  highest  order, 
yet  he  did  not  rely  upon  those  talents 
for  his  success,  as  so  many,  similarly  gift- 
ed, would  have  done.  His  early  mental 
discipline  had  been  most  excellent;  and 
throughout  his  professional  career,  he 
was  a  close  and  conscientious  student  of 
is  cases.  The  philosophy  of  law  was 
is  delight,  and  in  the  consideration  of 
>gal  propositions,  he  dwell   upon  princi- 
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never  neglected  to  inform  himself  ou  the 
law  of  his  cases,  and  if  precedent  became 
imperative,  he  was  always  prepared  to 
apply  it  with  his  characteristic  skill.  His 
thorough  acquaintance  with  fundamen- 
tal principles  and  his  acute  analytical 
power  made  him  quick  to  detect  a  weak- 
ness or  fallacy  in  an  argument,  and  he 
was  a  formidable  antagonist;  yet  his  self- 
control  was  superb,  and  his  courtesy  to 
adversaries,  as  well  as  to  court  and  jury, 
unvarying.  He  was  a  man  of  pure  and 
lofty  ideals,  to  which  he  was  never  for 
a  moment  oblivious;  a  man  of  erudition 
and  noble  integrity,  yet  modest  and  un- 
assuming; a  man  universally  admired  and 
revered.  Joseph  E.  McDonald,  formerly 
United  States  Senator  from  Indiana,  now 
deceased,  in  his  student  days  read  law 
in  the  office  of  Mr.  Baird,  and  the  success 
which  he  later  won,  both  as  an  attorney 
and  a  politician,  he  attributed  to  the 
splendid  training  he  had  received  from 
his  legal  patron,  whom  he  declared  to  be 
the  ablest  lawyer  ever  produced  by  the 
State  of  Indiana.  Nor  was  he  unsupport- 
ed by  the  profession  in  his  high  estimate 
of  Mr.  Baird.  In  the  "Sketches  of  the 
old  Indiana  Supreme  Court  Bar."  by  Gen. 
John  Coburn,  Zebulon  Baird  is  credited 
with  his  many  superior  abilities,  which 
are  finally  epitomized  in  these  words:  | 
"He  was  well  matched  with  the  best  law- 
yers (,n  the  Wabash,  and  in  any  English- 
speaking  court  would  have  ranked  among 
the  highest."  In  person,  Mr.  Baird  was 
of  a  type  almost  feminine  in  its  delicacy. 
His  features  were  fine  and  clearly  cut;  his 


blue  eyes  mild,  his  pale  face  vitalized 
with  thought.  His  was  one  of  those  rare 
personalities  from  which  all  grosser  ele- 
ments seem  refined  away,  until  the  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  being  stands  out  in 
bold  relief.  The  contemplation  of  such 
men,  frail  in  physique,  yet  pronounced 
in  character  and  sensibility,  is  reassuring 
to  religious  faith,  making  easier  our  con- 
ception of  a  future  state  in  which  the  in- 
dividuality shall  appear  unchanged,  only 
more  clearly  and  purely  defined  in  its 
freedom  from  the  mortal  clod.  Mr.  Baird 
was  married  on  January  22,  1839,  t" 
Martha  M.  Probasco,  whose  father  was 
the  late  Rev.  John  Probasco,  of  Lebanon. 
Ohio.  Five  children  were  born  of  this 
union,  of  whom  four  survive,  and  are: 
John  P.,  Samuel  P.,  Elizabeth  and  Annie. 
Mr.  Baird  died  on  the  29th  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1S77,  and  his  widow  on  the  22d  of 
June,  1898. 


FREDERICK   HASKELL. 

Frederick  Haskell  was  born  at  East 
Windsor,  Connecticut,  December  4,  1810, 
and  died  in  Chicago.  May  6,  1890.  Mr. 
Haskell  was  a  member  of  a  historic  fam- 
ily. The  blood  of  the  Puritan  fathers 
coursed  through  his  veins.  He  possessed 
by  heredity  the  estimable  qualities  at- 
tributed to  the  colonial  residents  of  New 
England  as  characteristic  virtues.  His 
ancestors  are  no  less  deserving  of  hon- 
orable mention  for  the  conscientious  per- 
formance of  all  the  duties  of  inconspicu- 
ous citizenship,  which  contribute  to  the 
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development  and  prosperity  of  the  com- 
monwealth, than  for  their  praiseworthy 
achievements  in  the  honorable  profes- 
sions, in  literature  and  commercial  busi- 
ness. He  was  a  descendant  in  direct  line 
from  Governor  Bradford,  of  the  Plymouth 
Colony.  By  the  marriage  of  one  of  his 
ancestors  he  was  related  by  collateral 
descent  with  the  distinguished  family  of 
Wolcott,  which  for  three  successive  gen- 
erations furnished  a  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  and  administered 
the  gubernatorial  office  for  an  aggregate 
of  twenty-five  years.  His  father.  Eli  B. 
Haskell,  a  man  of  broad  mind,  large  in- 
telligence and  practical  executive  talents, 
held  a  position  of  commanding  influence 
in  his  community,  served  many  years  in 
the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  and  built 
up  a  comfortable  fortune  as  a  merchant. 
Frederick  Haskell  acquired  a  substan- 
tial  education,  from  which  was  eliminated 
all  of  the  merely  ornamental  and  super- 
fluous accomplishments.  It  was  intended 
chiefly  as  a  liberal  and  comprehensive 
preparation  for  commercial  pursuits,  aud 
was  supplemented  during  the  period  of 
his  boyhood  by  a  careful  training  in  ac- 
tual affairs.  In  this  way  he  was  well 
qualified  on  arriving  at  manhood  to  con- 
duct business  on  his  own  account.  Quick 
to  discern  the  advantages  which  the  pro- 
gressive sentiment  and  rapid  development 
of  the  Western  States  offered  to  young 
men  of  energy  and  enterprise,  he  left  the 
ancestral  home  on  attaining  his  majority 
and  settled  first  in  Jacksonville,  Illinois, 
having    made    the    journey    thence    from 


Hartford  on  horseback.  Here  he  entered 
the  employ  of  a  relative  in  the  mercan- 
tile business,  where  he  remained  about 
two  years.  He  came  to  Illinois  at  an 
early  day,  before  the  wisest  seer  had  pic- 
tured the  Phoenix  of  the  lake.  Indeed, 
it  was  three  years  prior  lo  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Chicago  as  a  village.  Mr.  Haskell 
built  a  trading  station  at  the  crossing 
of  two  trails  where  the  city  of  Princeton 
is  located,  but  at  that  time  there  was  not 
another  building  within  a  radius  of  twen- 
ty miles.  Here  he  succeeded  in  building- 
up  a  profitable  trade  during  the  two  years 
he  remained.  He  was  induced  to  return 
eastward  by  his  father,  who  upon  a  first 
visit  to  the  far  West  was  not  so  favora- 
bly impressed  with  its  opportunities,  and 
Frederick  Haskell  removed  to  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  where  he  engaged  in  business. 
Thence  he  returned  to  Connecticut,  where 
he  remained  several  years.  After  mak- 
ing another  trip  to  the  western  country 
in  1S44  he  settled  at  Ogdeusburg.  New 
York,  and  there  became  associated  in 
partnership  with  his  father  in  the  manu- 
facture of  flour.  The  tremendous  water 
power  of  the  Oswegatchie  river  applied 
to  various  industries  at  Ogdeusburg,  was 
utilized  by  them  in  their  flour  mills  and 
also  in  their  mills  for  manufacturing 
broadcloth  and  various  kinds  of  woolen 
goods.  These  industries,  conducted  on  a 
large  scale  for  the  time  and  place,  af- 
forded scope  for  the  exercise  of  a  high 
order  of  executive  ability.  Young  Mr. 
Haskell  proved  himself  equal  to  all  de- 
mands and  managed   the   business   with 
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rare  skill  for  seven  years,  during  which 
his  accumulations  amounted  to  a  com- 
fortable fortune.  This  fortune  was  dis- 
sipated liy  the  financial  disasters  of  1851, 
leaving  him  practically  with  no  capital 
but  his  energy  and  honor,  his  integrity 
and  sagacity,  with  which  to  begin  anew 
the  battle  of  life.  Turning  again  to  the 
West,  which  twenty  years  before  had  in- 
spired his  youthful  enthusiasm,  he  de- 
termined to  recoup  his  losses  and  build 
up  a  still  larger  fortune  in  the  business 
of  manufacturing.  With  these  objects  in 
view  he  entered  into  a  contract  at  Xew 
York  city  for  supplying  the  Louisville 
&  New  Albany  railroad,  in  process  of 
construction,  with  cars  and  equipment. 
And  then  with  characteristic  energy  and 
foresight  he  established  at  Michigan  City. 
Indiana,  in  1852,  a  great  manufactory, 
commensurate  with  the  requirements  of 
that  new  epoch  which  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  railroad  construction  in  the  West. 
His  former  success  and  unquestioned  hon- 
esty inspired  the  confidence  of  capitalists 
in  his  new  enterprise.  Mr.  Haskell  had 
i  he  exclusive  financial  management  of  the 
business,  which  was  conducted  as  a  part- 
nership. Associated  with  him  were  his 
brother-in-law,  Hiram  Aldridge.  and  Dr. 
M.  G.  Sherman,  then  a  resident  of  Ogdens- 
burg,  under  the  firm  name  of  Sherman, 
Haskell  &  Co.  In  the  position  of  mana- 
ger, I  lie  executive  faculty  of  Mr.  Haskell 
was  manifest  in  his  rare  discernment  of 
i  he  capacity  of  men  and  their  adaptation 
to  tin-  requirements  of  a  particular  posi- 
tion.   His  judgment  was  almost  infallible 


and  he  gathered  about  him  assistants  and 
heads  of  departments  who  were  efficient 
and  trustworthy.  Under  his  judicious 
control  and  sagacious  management  im- 
mediate success  was  followed  by  a  contin- 
uous growth  in  production  and  a  con- 
stantly expanding  area  for  the  sale  of 
their  products.  The  facilities  for  manu- 
facturing were  largely  increased  to  meet 
the  enormous  and  unprecedented  demand 
for  railroad  equipment  soon  after  the 
opening  of  the  war.  About  the  same  time 
Mr.  John  Barker,  a  merchant  of  Michigan 
City,  became  associated  with  Mr.  Haskell 
as  a  junior  partner,  and  for  a  period  of 
fifteen  years  thereafter  the  business  was 
conducted  in  the  name  of  Haskell  &  Bar- 
ker. In  1871  the  partnership  was  merged 
into  a  corporation,  styled  the  Haskell  & 
Barker  Car  Company,  organized  under 
the  laws  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Haskell  was 
elected  president  of  the  company  and  re- 
tained the  executive  management  by  suc- 
cessive elections  until  1884,  when  he 
sought  rest  and  retirement,  after  dispos- 
ing of  its  interests.  The  corporation  es- 
tablished on  the  ample  foundation  which 
he  builded  has  never  ceased  to  prosper. 
It  continues  to  bear  his  name  and  is  a 
splendid  monument  to  his  foresight,  gen- 
ius and  integrity.  While  this  great  in- 
dustrial establishment  was  the  instru- 
mentality of  rebuilding  his  own  fortune 
and  enlarging  it  far  beyond  the  propor- 
tions attained  in  the  first  instance,  it 
has  for  nearly  half  a  century  contributed, 
year  after  year,  with  unfailing  regularity, 
to  the  growth  of  Michigan  City,  and  to 
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the  happiness  and  well-being  of  hundreds 
of  her  citizens.  In  1867  Mr.  Haskell  re- 
moved 1o  Chicago,  where  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  tranquillity  which  thirty-five 
years  of  unceasing  activity  in  affairs  1 1 a <  1 
earned,  and  the  consciousness  of  recti- 
tude had  rendered  possible.  He  was  al- 
ways a  conscientious  man.  He  accepted 
every  trust  with  a  high  sense  of  the  per- 
sonal obligations  it  imposed.  He  dis- 
charged every  duty  witli  earnestness, 
fidelity  and  zeal.     While  generally  ab- 

equally  faithful  in  the  daily  routine  of 
smaller  duties  and  personal  engagements. 
His  quick  ami  keen  discernment  discov- 
ered to  him  opportunities;  his  decision 
and  energy,  his  intellectual  capacity  and 
persistence  enabled  him  to'  grasp  and 
use  them  wisely.  His  commercial  integ- 
rity was  inseparable  from  the  integrity 
of  his  character.  All  of  his  transactions 
were  open  and  honorable.  Throughout  a 
business  career,  distinguished  for  its  sue 
cess  upon  a  high  plane,  he  was  held  in  the 
highest  esteem,  not  only  by  associates  but 
also  by  competitors  among  whom  com- 
petition was  sometimes  sharp.  .Mr.  Has- 
kell possessed  by  nature  those  qualities 
which  inspire  confidence  and  affection. 
All  of  his  impulses,  prompting  inter- 
course with  his  fellow  men,  were  gene- 
rous and  kindly.  His  disposition  was  ami- 
able and  benevolent;  his  action  charit- 
able and  philanthropic,  lie  was  a  man 
worthy  lo  be  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  own  large  estate,  because 


of  his  discriminating  judgment  and  free- 
dom from  unreasonable  prejudices.  In 
the  distribution  of  gifts  his  sole  aim  was 
to  benefit  the  individual,  the  family  or 
the  community.  Esteemed  among  men 
for  his  ability,  honesty  and  uprightness, 
he  was  loved  in  Hie  home  for  the  tender 
sympathy,  refined  gentleness  and  that 
never  failing  urbanity  which  is  one  of  the 
chief  decorations  of  domestic  life.  He 
was  married  in  1852  to  Caroline  K.  Al- 
dridge,  of  Chazy,  New  York.  He  was  al- 
ways considerate  for  the  members  of  his 
household,  and  his  solicitation  for  their 
welfare  is  among  the  precious  memories 
of  a  noble  life.     Mrs.  Haskell   is  a   lady 

and  since  the  death  of  her  husband,  her 

ted  to  broad  philanthropic  work.  The 
Hahnemann  Hospital  of  Chicago,  Illinois, 
is  indebted  to  her  for  an  endowment  fund 
of  $50,000,  while  the  Chicago  University 
points  with  pride  to  its  splendid  Oriental 
museum — constructed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Architect  Henry  I.  Cobb,  and  dedi- 
cated July  2,  1805 — which  museum  was 
projected  and  established  as  a  part  of  the 
University  by  Mrs.  Haskell  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $100,000.  Some  slight  idea  of  the 
beneficent  effect  of  this  institution,  and 
of  the  appreciation  felt  by  the  University 
of  so  royal  a  gift,  is  convoyed  by  the  fol- 
lowing simple,  grateful  words  of  Presi- 
dent Harper  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Haskell, 
dated  October  27,  1897:  "I  wonder  wheth- 
er, down  in  your  quiet  home,  you  realize 
how  much  though!   you  have  stirred    up 
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and  how  much  good  you  have  accom- 
plished. The  work  of  the  University  goes 
on  this  year  more  smoothly  than  ever 
before.  1  never  enter  the  door  of 
Haskell  Museum  without  thinking  of  you 
and  your  kindness."  Another  noble  and 
successful  enterprise  of  Mrs.  Haskell  is 
that  of  the  Barrows  Lectureship.  In 
October  of  1804.  inspired  by  the  spirit 
of  universal  brotherhood  which  had  just 
been  so  powerfully  stimulated  in  the 
World's  Parliament  of  Religions,  she  do- 
nated $20,000  for  the  founding  of  an  In- 
dian lectureship,  with  Dr.  John  H.  Bar- 
rows at  its  head.  Her  object,  definitely 
stated,  was  this:  To  establish  in  the  ed- 
ucational centers  of  India  lecture  courses 
treating  upon  the  relations  of  Christian- 
ity and  other  religions;  to  temper  a  schol- 
arly exposition  of  the  subjects  presented 
with  the  spirit  of  fraternity  and  helpful- 
ness; thus,  without  arousing  antago- 
nism, and  by  revealing  the  essential  har- 
monies that  underlie  alien  faiths,  to  en- 
list the  interest  and  thoughtful  consid- 
eration of  the  student  element  of  India 
in  the  great  truths,  beauties  and  claims  of 
Christianity,  thereby  knitting  a  firmer 
bond  between  the  nations.  Dr.  Barrows' 
book  entitled  "Christianity,  the  World 
Religion,"  published  by  A.  ('.  McClurg 
&  Co.,  of  Chicago,  in  ISO",  was  dedicated 
lo  Mrs.  Haskell  in  the  following  words: 
"To  Mrs.  Caroline  E.  Haskell,  the  elect 
lady,  beloved  and  honored  in  the  East  and 
in  the  West,  whose  liberality  founded  the 
Indian  Lectureship,  this  volume,  the 
first-fruits   of   her  endowment,   is   grate- 


fully dedicated,  with  admiration  for  her 
world-embracing  philanthropy  and  her 
brave  and  far-seeing  faith;  and  also  in 
recognition  of  her  splendid  services  in 
the  cause  of  Oriental  learning  in  America, 
and  of  the  expanding  kingdom  of  God  in 
the  continent  of  Asia." 


WILLIAM    F.    PIEL. 

William  F.  Piel  is  a  Prussian  by  birth. 
His  father,  a  farmer  of  Dankarsen  named 
Cort  Henry  Piel,  married  Katarina  Pop 
pe,  of  Larbeck,  Prussia,  in  the  same  judi- 
cial district  as  Dankarsen.  They  had 
eight  children,  of  whom  but  three  survive. 
William  F.  Piel  was  the  seventh  child  of 
this  large  family,  and  was  born  at  Dan- 
karsen on  April  23,  1S23.  On  the  death  of 
his  parents,  their  property  reverted  to 
his  elder  brother  Henry,  under  whose 
guardianship  William  F.  grew  to  man- 
hood. When  a  lad  of  seventeen,  he  adopt- 
ed the  cooper's  trade,  in  which  he  served 
for  seven  years  as  apprentice.  He  then 
came  to  America,  landing,  on  August  S. 
1846,  at  Baltimore.  Thence  he  proceeded 
directly  to  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  where 
he  followed  his  trade  until  1858.  when 
circumstances  determined  him  to  relin- 
quish it  and  enter  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness. His  first  venture  was  a  country 
store,  stocked  with  the  variety  of  wares 
required  for  a  rural  trade.  In  1867  he 
sold  out  his  business,  and  immediately 
began  to  build  a  starch  factory  in  the 
outskirts  of  Indianapolis,  little  knowing 
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to  what  colossal  proportions  his  under- 
taking would  one  day  mature.  For  the 
conduct  of  the  enterprise  he  formed  a 
quadruple  partnership,  his  associates  1  ic- 
ing Edward  Mueller,  Charles  Wischmier 
and  Henry  Burke  (the  builders  of  the 
Union  Starch  Factory  on  East  New  York 
street,  just  without  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  city).  The  factory  was  equipped 
to  employ  about  thirty  men,  and  convert- 
ed into  starch  some  one  hundred  and  fifty 
bushels  of  corn  per  day.  Its  life  was  des- 
tined to  be  short,  however,  for  on  the 
night  of  October  S,  1868,  it  was  complete- 
ly wrecked  by  fire.  It  was  rebuilt  with- 
out delay  on  the  same  site,  and  much  the 
same  plan  as  the  first  factory,  and  was 
run  by  the  same  management  till  Octo- 
ber of  1872.  At  this  time  the  interests 
of  the  other  three  partners  were  bought 
up  by  E.  Birchard,  between  Mr.  Piel  and 
whom  a  new  partnership  was  formed, 
and  the  business  was  continued  for  six 
months  longer.  In  April,  1873,  Mr.  Piel 
and  Mr.  Birchard  severed  their  connec- 
tions and  the  activities  of  the  Union 
Starch  Factory  were  suspended.  A  month 
prior  to  this  disruption  Mr.  Piel  and  Mr. 
Andrew  Erchenbrecker  had  combined 
their  interests  under  the  corporate  style 
of  W.  F.  Piel  &  Co.,  their  purpose  being 
to  construct  and  carry  on  a  larger  starch 
factory  in  a  more  favorable  section  of  In- 
dianapolis. They  bought  fifteen  acres 
of  land,  which  ground  is  covered  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  present  works,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing June  they  laid  the  foundation. 
and  proceeded  with  the  superstructure  of 


two  three-story  brick  buildings,  each  cov- 
ering an  area  of  130  by  100  feet.  Tracks 
were  run  from  these  buildings  to  the  main 
line  of  the  Yandalia  railroad,  the  factory 
was  finished,  and  its  machinery  and 
eighty  operatives  commenced  activity  in 
March,  1874,  the  consumption  of  corn  av- 
eraging five  hundred  bushels  per  day. 
Since  that  time  expansion  and  develop- 
ment have,  in  the  main,  been  the  law  of 
this  sturdy  business  organism,  until,  at 
the  present  day,  the  thiol)  of  its  mighty 
pulses  is  a  potent  factor  in  the  industrial 
life  of  Indianapolis.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  it  experienced  one  period  of 
marked  depression,  owing  to  competition 
and  a  consequent  reduction  in  the  price 
of  cornstarch.  A  syndicate  was  organ- 
ized in  New  York  city,  whose  purpose 
was  to  purchase  all  the  western  starch 
manufacturing  plants;  and  AY.  F.  Piel  & 
Co.  freely  offered  an  option  on  theirs,  in 
modest  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  they 
possessed  the  finest  and  most  extensive 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 
A  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  this 
industry  was  called,  in  1889,  to  take  place 
in  Buffalo.  The  syndicate,  however,  failed 
to  raise  the  sum  of  money  which  had  been 
settled  upon  as  necessary,  so  the  vari- 
ous manufacturers  formed  a  joint  com- 
pany, styled  the  National  Starch  Manu- 
facturing Company,  with  its  main  office  in 
New  York,  William  F.  Piel,  Jr.,  being 
elected  president,  while  William  F.  Piel, 
Si-.,  was  made  manager  of  the  works  at 
Indianapolis.  These  works  are  situated 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  city.  The 
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buildings  are  massive  brick  structures, 
within  whose  walls  from  two  to  three 
hundred  men  find  employment,  power  for 
the  machinery  being  furnished  by  three 
huge  steam  engines.  This  combination  of 
forces  is  sufficient  for  the  daily  conver- 
sion into  starch  of  four  thousand 
bushels  of  corn.  Although  in  its 
development  many  brains  and  many 
hands  have  participated,  William  F. 
Piel  has  been  always  the  vital  pow- 
er behind  this  enterprise.  Set  on 
foot  by  his  far-seeing  business  thrift,  it 
has  been  pursued  with  untiring  zest,  over 
a  way  plentifully  strewn  with  difficulties 
and  discouragements,  until  at  length  he 
has  brought  it  where  it  stands  firmly 
among  the  noblest  industrial  monuments 
of  the  West.  Nor  have  commercial  inter- 
ests absorbed  all  of  Mr.  Piel's  time  and 
energy.  He  has  been  largely  identified 
with  social  and  municipal  affairs,  and  in 
the  season  of  1879-80  he  was  elected  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  one  of  the  alder- 
men of  Indianapolis.  He  refused,  how- 
ever, to  run  for  a  second  term.  On  the 
20th  of  January,  1840,  Mr.  Piel  married 
Elonore  Wishmeyr,  of  Frille  (near  Min- 
den),  Prussia.  They  had  seven  children, 
four  of  them  sons,  as  follows:  William 
F.,  who  married  Lizzie  Meyer;  Henry  C. 
F.,  whose  wife,  Mary  Ostermeyer,  is  now 
deceased;  Charles  F.  W.,  who  married 
Lena  Stroub,  and  George  H.  W.,  deceased. 
Their  three  daughters  are:  Amelia  M. 
H,  widow  of  Henry  Melcher,  deceased,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Lena  M.  M.,  wife  of 
Charles  W.  Voth,  of  Cleveland,  and  Mary 
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L.  E.,  wife  of  Frank  Sudbrock,  of  In- 
dianapolis, who  is  manager  of  the  Indi- 
ana Dry  Goods  Company,  of  which  Will- 
iam F.  Piel,  Sr.,  is  the  president.  Mr. 
Piel  is  a  member  and  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Trinity  German  Lutheran  church 
of  Indianapolis,  to  which  church  his  wife 
and  children  also  belong. 


DELOSS    W.    MINSHALL. 

The  Minshalls  appear  to  have  been  an 
ancient  family  of  Cheshire,  England,  es- 
tablished early  in  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror  (10GG).  There  is  a  town 
called  Minshall  on  the  river  Weaver  in 
Cheshire;  Minshall  Church  is  a  parish  in 
Cheshire,  and  Minshall  Yernon  is  a 
township  in  Cheshire.  The  original  an- 
cestor, Thomas  Minshall,  came  to  this 
country  as  early  as  1G82  and  settled  in 
what  is  now  Delaware  county,  Pennsyl- 
A*ania;  one  of  his  descendants  is  now  liv- 
ing on  a  part  of  the  land  originally 
granted  to  him.  Deloss  W.  Minshall  was 
born  in  Franklin  county,  Pennsylvania, 
November  8,  1828.  His  father  was  Rob- 
ert Minshall,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania. 
His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Lucy 
Nimocks,  born  in  Westfield,  Massachu- 
setts; both  his  parents  were  of  pure  En- 
glish descent.  His  father  was  a  minister 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  a 
quiet  man  of  strong  convictions,  much  be- 
loved and  respected  by  a  wide  circle  of 
friends.  He  died  in  1828,  the  same  year 
that  his  son  was  born.      Young  Deloss 
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spent  his  childhood  and  early  youth  in  his 
native  place,  where  he  led  the  usual  life 
of  a  farmer's  boy,  working  summers  and 
attending  district  school  through  the 
winter  months.  Afterwards  he  became  a 
salesman  in  a  village  store,  where  he  re- 
mained until  he  was  eighteen  years  of 
age.  In  1S4S.  he  decided  to  go  West  in 
search  of  a  home,  and  finally  settled  in 
Terre  Haute.  His  former  business  ex- 
perience secured  him  a  position  in  a 
store;  being  honest,  resolute,  and  pos- 
sessing more  than  usual  business  intelli- 
gence, his  success  was  assured  from  the 
first.  During  the  next  five  years  he  made 
such  progress  that  he  secured  an  inter- 
est in  the  business,  became  a  partner  in 
the  house  and  finally  its  managing  head. 
In  1860  he  commenced  business  for  him- 
self and  in  1800  he  was  tendered  and  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  president  of  Hie 
First  National  Bank  of  Terre  Haute.  At 
this  time  he  disposed  of  his  mercantile 
business.  His  reputation  as  a  financier. 
and  successful  business  man,  was  a  guar- 
antee of  success  to  any  enterprise  where 
his  name  was  used.  In  1868  he  resigned 
the  presidency  of  the  First  National 
Bank  and  united  with  W.  R.  McKeen  in 
the  opening  of  the  banking  house  of  Min- 
shall  &  McKeen,  of  which  Mr.  Minshall 
became  manager.  The  new  bank  at  once 
became  one  of  the  strongest  money  insti- 
tutions of  the  country.  In  1  sTT,  after 
thirty-five  years  of  continuous  business 
activity,  he  disposed  of  his  banking  inter- 
ests and  gave  his  attention  exclusively  to 
his  large  private  affairs.     A   contempo- 


rary says  of  him :  '-.Mr.  Minshall  has  al- 
ways identified  himself  with  every  public- 
enterprise  for  the  advancement  of  the 
city  and  its  people,  lie  has  fostered  in- 
terests that  are  now  giving  employment 
to  hundreds  of  men;  in  fact  he  has  been 
the  friend  of  the  people,  of  education  and 
of  literature.  He  has  used  his  princely 
fortune  in  a  princely  way  for  the  public 
weal."  He  was  instrumental  in  securing 
for  Terre  Haute  the  location  of  the  Stale 
Normal  School,  also  the  rolling  mills,  the 
blast  furnace,  the  nail  works,  the  water 
works,  and  in  fact  nearly  all  the  great 
business  concerns  in  that  city  have  been 
assisted  and  encouraged  by  him.  He  has 
never  sought  political  honors,  though  he 
has  served  the  people  in  the  city  council, 
on  the  city  school  board,  and  in  1879  he 
was  appointed  United  States  revenue 
collector  for  the  Terre  Haute  district, 
which  office  he  resigned  in  1883.  Mr. 
Minshall  is  known  extensively  as  a  gen- 
tleman of  high  culture  and  rare  literary 
attainments.  He  has  been  an  industrious 
reader,  and  the  emanations  of  his  pen  are 
marked  as  those  of  the  graceful  writer 
and  scholarly  thinker.  Socially  he  is 
one  of  the  most  companionable  of  men. 
Although  the  frosts  of  seventy  winters 
have  whitened  his  locks,  his  heart  is  still 
warm  for  his  fellow  men.  His  mind  is 
clear;  his  form  straigb.1  and  his  step  vig- 
orous, lie  was  united  in  marriage  April 
1',  1856,  with  .Miss  Sarah  -I.  Seiberl  of 
Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania.  Her  death 
occurred  February  16,  1808.  He  has  two 
children.   Helen    and    Charles,   both    rcsi- 
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dents  of  Terre  Haute.  The  son  Charles 
is  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Standard  Wheel  Company  of  Terre 
Haute. 


EDMUND  O.  HOVEY. 

Professor  Edmund  Otis  Hovey,  D.  D., 
was  born  at  Hanover,  New  Hampshire, 
July  15,  1801,  and  died  at  Crawfordsville, 
Indiana,  March  10,  1877,  in  the  76tli  year 
of  his  age.  On  the  5th  of  October,  1831, 
he  married  Miss  Mary  Carter,  who  sur- 
vived him  for  nine  years.  The  fruit  of 
their  marriage  was  a  son,  Rev.  Horace  C. 
Hovey,  D.  D.,  of  Newburyport,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  a  daughter,  Miss  Mary  F. 
Hovey,  who  died  at  Crawfordsville  in 
1S97.  The  family  sprang  from  colonial 
ancestry  on  both  sides  of  the  house. 
Daniel  Hovey,  an  emigrant  from  Eng- 
land, settled  in  Ipswich.  Massachus- 
etts, in  1035,  where  he  built  the 
first  wharf  in  the  region,  and  a 
house  that  was  a  landmark  for  200 
years.  James,  son  of  Daniel,  was  killed 
in  King  Philip's  War.  after  which  his 
family  removed  to  Mansfield,  Connec- 
ticut, where  Roger,  the  fifth  from  Daniel, 
was  born,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
memoir.  Roger  served  a  year  in  the  Army 
of  the  Revolution.  He  married  Martha, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Edmund  Freeman, 
fifth  from  Edmund  Freeman,  a  founder 
of  Plymouth.  She  was  also  a  niece  of 
Colonel  James  Otis  of  Revolutionary 
fame.  George  III.  gave  to  Colonel  Free- 
man a   land-grant  including  four  towns. 


one  of  which  was  Hanover,  where  Dart- 
mouth College  was  afterward  located. 
The  first  buildings  were  of  logs.  When 
the  brick  edifice  known  as  Dartmouth 
Hall  was  erected,  the  record  is  that  "the 
handles  on  the  doors,  with  all  the  iron- 
work, were  made  by  Roger  Hovey,  the 
blacksmith,  who  had  his  shop  on  the 
Parade"  He  was  the  only  smith  in  the 
colony  and  did  every  kind  of  iron-work. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  become 
a  Presbyterian,  and  all  his  ten  children 
were  baptized  by  Dr.  Eden  Burroughs. 
Edmund  Otis  Hovey  was  the  ninth  in  the 
list.  The  family  removed  to  Thetford, 
Vermont,  in  1813,  where  Edmund  was 
fitted  for  college  under  Rev.  John  Fitch. 
In  1821  he  joined  the  Thetford  church, 
Dr.  Asa  Burton  pastor;  whose  colleague 
was  Rev.  Charles  White.  The  gifts  of  the 
young  convert  led  the  church  to  adopt 
him  as  a  beneficiary,  as  his  father  did  not 
favor  his  going  to  college,  preferring  that 
he  should  be  a  farmer.  His  health  giving 
way.  church  aid  was  withdrawn.  He  took 
a  trip  on  horseback  to  Saratoga,  and  af- 
terward went  to  Sandwich,  on  Cape  Cod, 
to  spend  six  months  under  the  care  of  his 
uncle,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Freeman,  who,  be- 
sides being  a  physician  and  the  father  of 
twenty  children,  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress  and  a  brigadier 
general  in  the  Army  of  the  Revolution. 
On  regaining  his  health,  Mr.  Hovey 
taught  school  at  Thetford,  Norwich  and 
Hanover,  thus  getting  the  means  to  enter 
Dartmouth  College,  whence  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1828.    One  of  his  classmates  was 
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Caleb  Mills,  at  a  later  day  associated  with 
him  professionally.  The  class  numbered 
forty-one,  of  whom  twenty-one  became 
ministers,  and  eleven  went  West.  In  or- 
der to  get  through  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  he  shoved  the  plane,  pounded 
the  anvil,  and  did  vacation  mission-work 
in  Vermont  and  Canada.  The  sole  sur- 
vivor of  his  Andover  class  is  Professor 
E.  A.  Park,  D.  D.,  ninety  years  of  age. 
Six  home  missionaries,  of  whom  Mr. 
Hovey  was  one,  were  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Newburyport,  September 
2(5,  1831,  at  Bradford,  Massachusetts,  to 
whom  Dr.  Elias  Cornelius  said  in  his 
ordaining  charge,  "Be  sure  to  build  a  col- 
lege in  the  Mississippi  valley."  Their 
names  appear  as  the  "Band  of  Western 
Men"  in  the  Home  Missionary  Magazine 
for  that  year.  A  Dartmouth  classmate, 
Horace  Carter,  son  of  Ezra  Carter,  Esq., 
principal  of  the  Peacham  Academy,  died 
in  his  junior  year,  and  the  friendship  be- 
tween him  and  Mr.  Hovey  resulted  in  an 
attachment  on  the  part  of  the  latter  for 
Miss  Mary  Carter,  whom,  on  his  thirtieth 
birthday  he  asked  to  "join  in  work  for  the 
wilderness  of  Indiana."  She  accepted 
after  what  she  described  as  "great  heart- 
searchings,"  and  they  were  married  by 
Dr.  Leonard  Worcester  at  Peacham.  The 
bride's  diary  reads  like  a  romance  of 
travel.  Certain  events  had  disarranged 
the  plans  of  the  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety so  that  they  went  forth  as  myster- 
iously as  Abraham,  "to  the  place  where 
they  should  afterward  receive  for  an  in- 
heritance."   Their  trunks  and  boxes  were 


packed  so  that  they  could  start  imme- 
diately after  the  wedding.  Farewell  vis- 
its were  paid  to  relatives  whom  they  nev- 
er expected  to  see  again.  They  went  by 
steamboat  down  Lake  Champlain;  by  the 
Northern  canal  from  Whitehall  to  Troy; 
and  by  the  Erie  canal  thence  to  Buffalo. 
Pen  pictures  of  Utica,  Syracuse,  Roches- 
ter, Lockport,  Buffalo,  and  Niagara  Falls 
are  given.  On  the  "Henry  Clay"  they 
made  what  Mas  regarded  as  a  fast- trip  to 
Detroit,  in  three  days,  with  an  hour's 
stop  at  "a  muddy,  busy  village  called 
Cleveland."  Detroit  was  "a  village  of 
3,500  inhabitants,  half  of  them  French, 
where  log  cabins  jostled  houses  of  brick 
and  stone."  It  was  an  open  question  if 
they  would  go  to  Indiana,  or  to  a  mission 
station  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Rev.  Noah 
M.  Wells,  who  met  them  at  Detroit,  also 
introduced  them  to  Rev.  Jeremiah  Porter, 
who  took  the  latter  mission,  was  trans- 
ferred in  1S33  to  Fort  Dearborn,  and  or- 
ganized the  first  permanent  church  in 
Chicago.  While  thus  delayed  at  Detroit, 
Mr.  Hovey  improved  his  time  by  forming 
the  first  temperance  society  in  Michigan. 
Having  renewed  their  purpose  of  going  to 
Indiana,  the  next  question  was  how  to  get 
there.  They  forwarded  their  baggage 
with  a  consignment  of  goods  to  Judge 
Hanna  of  Fort  Wayne.  The  little  steam- 
boat "Gratiot,"  which  ran  weekly  to  Per- 
rysburg — Toledo  did  not  yet  exist — left 
them  stranded  in  the  mud.  By  ox-cart 
and  canoe  they  got  to  Maumee,  and 
thence  to  a  village  of  Pottawattomies, 
where  they  staved  some  days  at  the  mis- 
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sum-house.  It  was  a  hard  day's  drive 
through  the  foresl  to  the  head  of  the  Mau- 
mee  rapids,  where  they  embarked  on  a 
pirogue  and  were  poled  up  stream,  at 
the  rate  of  ten  miles  a  day,  landing  at 
night  to  camp  aboui  an  open  fire.  After 
eleven  days  of  this  tedious  voyaging  Fort 
Wayne  was  readied.  In  a  letter  to  his 
brother  Mr.  Hovey  remarked  that  "rail- 
roads are  a  matter  of  contemplation,  and 
chimerical  as  it  may  seem  there  are  men 
who  predict  that  a  railroad  may  yet  be 
built  from  New  York  to  the  Mississippi 
river."  Judge  Hanna,  who  doubtless 
made  this  prediction,  was  a  far-sighted 
man.  "If  I  were  a  young  man,"  said  he, 
"I  should  go  to  a  smart  little  town  of  300 
inhabitants  just  started  at  the  foot  of 
Lake  Michigan.  They  call  it  Chicago. 
Better  go  there."  But  the  missionaries 
had  set  their  heart  on  Indiana.  From 
Fort  Wayne  to  the  head  of  the  Wabash 
they  rode  on  sacks  of  Hour  hauled  by 
oxen  through  marsh  and  timberland  for 
twenty  miles.  At  Helvey's  they  waited 
three  days  for  a  canoe  in  which  to  proceed 
to  Logansport,  where  Mrs.  Hovey  stayed 
a  fortnight,  in  the  family  of  Rev.  M.  M. 
Post,  while  her  husband  wenl  lo  "spy  out 
the  land."  lie  was  accompanied  by  Rev. 
James  A.  Carnahan;  and.  as  they  had  only 
one  horse,  they  had  to  "ride  and  tie." 
They  spent  Sunday  at  La  Fayette,  where 
Mr.  Hovey  preached  for  the  first  time  in 
Indiana.  Thence  they  proceeded  to  Foun- 
tain  county,  which  was  decided  on  as  his 
field  of  labor.  Returning  for  Mrs.  Hovey 
Ihey  reached  their  journey's  end,  twelve 


weeks  after  its  beginning.  The  usual 
trials  of  pioneers  were  theirs.  The 
marshes  bred  fevers  and  the  woods  "milk- 
sickness."  The  forest  hid  wolves,  and 
there  were  snakes  in  the  prairie-grass. 
Their  chinked  and  daubed  log  cabin,  with 
puncheon  floor  and  stick  chimney,  swung 
its  only  door  on  wooden  hinges,  and  "the 
latch-string    was    always    out."  The 

nearest  post-office,  at  first,  was  at  La  Fay- 
ette; and  their  furniture  was  bought  at 
Louisville.  They  were  urged  to  make 
their  home  at  Covington,  the  count} -seat ; 
but  chose  instead  a  location  central  to 
the  whole  county,  and  midway  between 
Rob-Roy  and  Newtown.  Fountain  county 
had  only  existed  six  years  and  had  no 
schools,  churches  nor  newspapers  for  its 
10,000  inhabitants.  The  young  mission- 
ary had  work  enough  ahead.  He  bought 
a  horse  named  "Barney"  that  was  used 
to  racing  and  did  not  forget  it.  On  this 
lively  nag  he  made  his  rounds,  preaching 
in  cabins,  barns  and  mills,  as  he  had  the 
chance.  He  distributed  religious  litera- 
ture broadcast,  and  helped  to  start  a 
newspaper  at  Covington.  He  organized 
Presbyterian  churches  at  Covington, New- 
town, Rob-Roy  and  Coal-Creek;  and  a  Sun- 
day school,  day  school  and  temperance  so- 
ciety went  with  each  new  church. 
Among  those  prominent  in  his  support 
were  the  Paxtons,  Millers.  Briers,  Dun- 
cans, Gregories,  and  others  who  left  their 
mark  on  the  community  for  good.  One 
of  his  most  efficient  friends  was  Dr.  Jos- 
eph S.  Welsh,  physician  and  poet,  whose 
"Harp  of  the  West"  (pp.  204),  was  prob- 
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ably  the  first  volume  of  poems  ever  pub- 
lished by  a  Hoosier.  The  Wabash  Pres- 
bytery covered  sixteen  counties,  but  had 
only  four  ministers;  and  when  these, 
with  their  eight  ruling  elders,  met  in  Mr. 
Hovey's  log  cabin,  they  shared  together 
its  accommodations,  sleeping  at  night  on 
the  straw-covered  floor,  while  host  and 
hostess  lodged  with  neighbors.  The  fleet 
little  "Barney"  carried  its  rider  for  more 
than  2,000  miles,  through  forest  and 
prairie,  so  faithfully  that  Mr.  Hovey  nev- 
er missed  but  a  single  appointment,  and 
then  it  was  due  to  high  waters.  There 
were  held  camp-meetings  now  and  then; 
and  "four-days'  meetings"  found  favor. 
But  the  time  drew  near  for  the  mission- 
ary work  to  assume  a  more  pronounced 
educational  character.  On  the  21st  of  No- 
vember, 1832,  soon  after  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Indiana  Synod  at  Crawfords- 
ville,  nine  men  met  there  at  the  "Old 
Brick  House"  to  found,  as  they  said,  "a 
classical  and  English  high  school,  rising 
into  a  college."  Five  were  ministers, 
namely,  Rev.  John  M.  ElliS,  from  Illinois, 
who  presided,  Rev.  Edmund  O.  Hovey, 
secretary,  Rev.  James  Thomson,  pastor 
of  the  church  at  Crawfordsville,  his 
brother,  Rev.  John  S.  Thomson,  and 
Rev.  James  A.  Carnahan.  The  four  lay- 
men, all  of  them  ruling  elders,  were  John 
Gilliland,  Hezekiah  Robinson,  John  Mc- 
Connell,  and  Bradford  King.  Speaking  of 
the  share  taken  in  this  enterprise  by  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  President  Bur- 
roughs says:  "The  name  of  Edmund  Otis 
Hovey  appears  in  the  trustee  records  first 


in  the  list  of  those  gathered  in  the  found- 
ing conference,  and  first  in  the  list  of  the 
ministerial  trustees  appointed  the  same 
day.  Without  question  he  exerted  more 
extensive  and  more  lasting  influences  over 
the  affairs  of  the  institution  than  any 
other  of  its  founders.  He  was  the  East- 
ern agent  of  the  young  college  whose 
perseverance  saved  its  life.  For  forty-five 
years  he  was  one  of  its  trustees,  and  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  was 
its  treasurer.  In  1834  he  became  one  of 
its  faculty,  and  continued  to  serve  for 
forty-three  years  until  his  death  in  1877." 
Mr.  Hovey  began  his  agency  in  March, 
1834.  He  went  by  steamboat  down  the 
Wabash  to  its  mouth,  and  up  the  Ohio, 
visiting  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Pitts- 
burgh. Then  leaving  his  family  at 
Owego,  New  York,  he  attended  the  May 
anniversaries  at  New  York,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  Philadelphia,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Providence  and  Boston,  enjoy- 
ing opportunities  to  preach,  and  yet  hear- 
ing on  every  hand  the  cry  of  "hard  times," 
and  "swarms  of  agents,"  and  finding  no 
success  in  even  getting  a  hearing  for  his 
cause.  After  four  months  of  such  inef- 
fectual effort,  he  wrote,  resigning  the 
task,  signing  himself  "at  the  point  of  des- 
peration"; but  just  then  he  met  Rev.  Mr. 
Ellis,  who  advised  him  to  see  the  faculty 
of  Yale  College  and  of  Andover  Semi- 
nary, with  the  result  that  the  letter  of 
resignation  was  not  sent.  He  was  recom- 
mended to  try.  the  country  churches  of 
New  England.  The  first  place  where  he 
publicly  pleaded  for  Wabash  College  was 
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at  Amesbury,  Massachusetts,  where  he 
got  $50.  At  Newburyport  he  raised  $125. 
Bradford,  Rowley  and  Byfield  followed. 
Villages  in  Vermonl  and  New  Hampshire 
were  visited.  A  circular  about  "The  Up- 
per Wabash  Country"  was  printed  by  him 
and  widely  distributed.  Meanwhile  Mr. 
Hovey  also  had  the  responsibility  of  find- 
ing a  president  for  the  College.  Friends 
in  New  York  City  advised  him  to  ap- 
proach Dr.  Elihu  W.  Baldwin,  the  most 
popular  and  successful  minister  in  the 
metropolis.  He  did  so  in  a  memorable 
interview.  Dr.  Baldwin  invited  him  to  be 
seated;  but  he  declined,  saying:  ''The 
King's  business  requires  haste.  I  have 
come  to  ask  yon  to  be  the  president  of 
Wabash  College."  The  clergyman  had 
never  heard  of  it  before,  but,  on  learning- 
all  the  facts,  he  accepted,  provided  that 
|40,000  could  be  raised  to  ensure  success. 
After  Dr.  Baldwin's  deatli  in  1S40,  the 
trustees  sent  Mr.  Hovey  1o  lay  the  presi- 
dency before  Rev.  Charles  White,  I).  D., 
of  Owego,  New  York.  And  at  the  ter- 
mination of  Dr.  White's  presidential 
career  of  twenty  years,  they  sent  him  on  a 
similar  errand  to  Rev.  J.  F.  Tnitle,  D.  D., 
of  New  Jersey.  He  was  also  instrument- 
al in  securing  several  other  members  of 
tlie  faculty.  We  need  not  describe  the  in- 
cidents of  his  various  trips  through  the 
Western  and  Eastern  States,  occasionally 
for  recreation  and  the  restoration  of  im- 
paired health,  but  usually  in  the  financial 
interests  of  the  college,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspecting  libraries.  laboratories 
and  museums,  whence  to  draw  new  ideas 


for  the  institution  so  near  to  his  heart. 
At  a  very  early  day  the  trustees  saw  the 
wisdom  of  fixing  Mr.  Hovey  permanently 
in  a  professorship.  In  1834  they  offered 
him  the  chair  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  for 
which,  however,  he  did  not  at  that  time 
feel  ready.  In  1835  they  made  him  Pro- 
fessor of  Rhetoric.  In  183G  he  was 
chosen  as  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Miner- 
alogy and  Geology.  In  1871  the  depart- 
ment was  divided,  and  he  remained  as 
Professor  of  Geology  until  his  deatli. 
But  in  a  young  Western  college  an  in- 
structor was  expected  to  do  anything  that 
had  to  be  done.  Hence  Professor  Hovey 
once  remarked  that  he  had  taught  every 
study  in  the  college  curriculum,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  Calculus — done  of 
course  in  room  of  other  professors.  But 
even  this  does  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
From  1S33  to  1S39  he  was  the  librarian. 
During  his  travels  he  obtained  hundreds 
of  volumes,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  present  magnificent  library.  For  the 
period  of  twenty-six  years  he  was  the  col- 
lege treasurer,  managing  aud  turning 
over  to  his  successor  about  #100,000,  ac- 
cumulated amid  difficulties  that  would 
have  utterly  discouraged  most  men.  To 
these  laborious  and  diversified  duties 
must  be  added  his  personal  superintend- 
ence of  the  buildings  successively  erected 
during  his  lifetime,  and  his  painstaking- 
care  of  their  surroundings.  Many  minor 
matters  were  committed  to  him.  For 
example,  when  a  college  band  was 
formed,  Mr.  Hovey  purchased  the  re- 
quisite   musical     instruments,     iu   New 
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York,  and  stored  them  in  his  attic  during 
the  long  vacations.  The  ground  original- 
ly given  by  the  Hon.  Williamson  Duiiu, 
and  on  which  the  frame  edifice  stood  in 
which  Professor  Mills  heard  his  first 
classes,  proved  to  be  unsuitable,  and  the 
trustees,  in  1835,  boughl  Kill  acres  from 
Major  Whitlock  for  the  round  sum  of 
$0,000.  Before  long,  under  Mr.  Hovey's 
management,  lots  were  sold  at  public 
auction,  netting  $9,000  inside  of  three 
hours,  aud  leaving  sixty  acres  as  a  col- 
lege reserve.  Payments  were  in  paper 
currency,  and  the  contract  called  for 
"hard  money."  Accordingly,  Mr.  Hovey 
went  to  Cincinnati  for  the  specie,  which 
he  brought  home  in  six  square  boxes, 
whose  contents  he  counted  out.  dollar  by 
dollar, to  satisfy  the  Major's  ideas.  Pro- 
fessors' lots  were  set  apart  from  the  col- 
lege reserve.  Xo  axe  had  yet  marred  the 
forest  growth  of  walnuts,  maples,  beech- 
es, elms,  and  tulip-trees,  matted  together 
by  enormous  grapevines.  The  task  of 
clearing  the  lots,  and  the  college  campus, 
was  accomplished  by  the  professors  and 
students,  who  wisely  let  the  best  trees 
stand.  The  South  Hall,  costing  #10,000 
and  holding  $6,000  worth  of  books  aud  ap- 
paratus, was  destroyed  by  Are  in  1838, 
with  no  insurance.  Before  the  Haines 
were  out  generous  citizens  put  hundreds 
of  dollars  into  Dr.  Hovey's  hands,  say- 
ing, "rebuild!"  11  was  done  and  only  one 
day  was  lost  by  the  conflagration.  The 
Hovey  cottage  was  built  in  1837,  on  lots 
boughl  from  the  college  reserve.  Now 
that  the  family  that  held  it  for  more  than 


sixty  years  have  recently  sold  it  back  to 
friends  of  the  college,  a  presidential  man 
sion  will  occupy  the  site,  and  the  cottage, 
removed  to  the  garden,  will  continue  to 
be  used  as  a  professor's  home.  Nature 
aided  the  owners  in  making  the  place  at- 
tractive. Its  hospitality  was  tested  by 
hundreds  of  students,  who  sat  at  the 
table,  sang  hymns,  and  knelt  in  prayer  in 
that  Christian  dwelling  and  then  went 
forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  bearing  the 
impress  their  character  had  received  from 
the  family.  Occasionally  patrons  of  the 
college  were  guests.  Among  them  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Israel  Williams,  who  en- 
dowed the  professorship  bearing  their 
name,  and  who  also  induced  their  rela- 
tive, Mr.  Chauncey  Rose,  to  endow  the 
Rose  professorship  of  Geology.  In  all 
Mr.  Rose  passed  $80,000  through  the 
bauds  of  Professor  Hovey  for  various 
benefactions.  Those  who  visit  with  de- 
light the  Hovey  Museum,  and  admire  its 
25,000  specimens  of  scientific  interest, 
with  subsequent  additions,  tan  hardly 
realize  the  patience  and  diligence  of  the 
man  whose  name  it  bears,  and  by  whom 
the  bulk  of  the  collection  was  secured.  He 
was  a  pioneer  in  Geology,  amid  rich  fos- 
siliferous  formations  that  fitted  no  known 
system.  His  correspondence  with  Silli- 
man,  Dana.  Shepherd,  James  Hall,  Owen, 
Cox.  Collet,  and  other  scientists,  would 
till  a  volume,  lie  and  his  son  first  ex- 
ploited the  famous  crinoid  banks  of  Craw- 

fordsville,    the   best    of   which    still    belong 

to  his  son;  and  as  worked  by  Corey.  Brad- 
lex-  and   Basset!    I  heir  contents  have  en- 
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riched  the  museums  of  this  and  other 
lands.  Many  geological  excursions  were 
made  with  classes  and  alone.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  regrel  that  Dr.  Hovey's  catalogue 
of  10,000  specimens  of  natural  history. 
finished  in  his  seventy-fourth  year,  is  still 
in  manuscript.  This  man  of  many  cares 
found  little  time  for  authorship.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  the  college;  published 
occasional  sermons;  wrote  now  and  then 
for  magazines  and  newspapers;  and  made 
a  few  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
the  scientific  societies  of  the  country. 
Dartmouth  College,  his  Alma  Mater,  at 
its  centennial  celebration,  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Dr. 
Hovey  was  only  one  of  that  band  of  dis- 
tinguished and  pious  men  who  founded 
and  built  up  Wabash  College.  He  merits. 
however,  the  prominence  given  him  in 
this  biographical  sketch.  None  of  the 
pioneers  who  knelt  in  the  new-fallen  snow 
and  prayed  for  the  Divine  blessing  on  the 
institution  founded  in  1832  loved  it  more 
devotedly  than  he.  His  pupils  honored 
him  as  a  conscientious  and  learned  guide; 
his  parishioners  and  later  hearers  knew 
him  as  a  fearless  and  faithful  preacher  of 
tlie  Gospel;  his  brethren  at  Crawfords- 
ville  revered  him  as  one  of  the  founders 
of  Center  Church,  in  whose  sanctuary 
they  have  placed  a  memorial  window  in 
his  honor;  and  all  who  saw  him  in  his  de- 
clining years  could  testify  to  his  singular 
and  saintly  spirituality.  His  expiring  cry 
voiced  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life.  "Cod 
bless  Wabash  College!"  The  funeral  serv- 
ices   were    held    ;it    Center    Church,    and 


every  church  bell  in  the  city  was  tolled 
and  all  places  of  business  were  closed  as 
the  long  procession  wound  its  way  to  Oak 
Hill,  led  by  the  officers  and  students  of 
the  institution.  The  text  of  President 
Turtle's  eloquent  and  memorable  eulogy 
on  this  occasion,  is  also  the  epitaph  on 
the  tomb  of  Edmund  Otis  Hovey,  "Faith- 
ful in  the  Lord." 


ALFRED    McCOY. 


Alfred  McCoy,  who  has  been  long  and 
honorably  identified  with  the  banking  in- 
terests of  Rensselaer,  Indiana,  presum- 
ably gained  his  first  proclivities  for  this 
industry  from  his  father,  Thomas  McCoy, 
a  pioneer  banker  of  Columbiana  "county, 
( >hio,  with  his  business  and  home  estab- 
lished at  Xew  Lisbon,  where  Alfred  was 
born  in  1832.  In  his  early  youth  Alfred 
McCoy  developed  a  decided  taste  and  cap- 
ability for  business,  and  while  yet  in  his 
teens,  he  was  a  wholesale  grocery  mer- 
chant in  Cincinnati.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  purchased  a  tract  of  land  iu 
Hanging  Grove  township.  Jasper  county, 
Indiana,  and  moved  to  Rensselaer,  where 
he  has  since  resided,  ever  becoming  more 
and  more  a  valuable  and  valued  citizen. 
In  1853  he  founded  the  banking  house  of 
Thomas  McCoy  &  Son.  his  father  being- 
associated  with  him.  Since  that  date 
three  changes  have  occurred  in  the  man- 
agement and  style  of  the  firm:  the  first 
when  Alfred  Thompson  was  admitted  as 
junior   member,    the     firm     name     being 
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changed  to  A.  McCoy  &  A.  Thompson;  the 
second  when  Alfred  Thompson  sold  out 
his  interest  to  his  brother,  Thomas 
Thompson,  the  corresponding  nominal 
change  being  to  A.  McCoy  &  T.  Thomp- 
son; and  the  third  when  the  firm  name 
became  A.  McCoy  &  Co.,  on  the  accession 
to  the  junior  membership,  in  1SSS,  of 
Thomas  J.  McCoy,  son  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.  Throughout  the  forty-six 
years  of  his  residence  in  Rensselaer  Al- 
fred McCoy  has  been  a  liberal  contributor 
of  both  money  and  personal  activity  to- 
ward the  building  up  of  the  small  and  un- 
important town  to  the  brisk  and  thrifty 
city  it  now  is.  He  has  been  a  sturdy 
backer  of  all  such  improvements  as  could 
be  made  without  injustice  to  property 
owners,  and  an  enthusiastic  endorser  of 
progressive  movement,  social  and  politi- 
cal. Mr.  McCoy  has  stanch  Republican 
principles,  and  dauntless  courage  in  ad- 
vocating them.  Unselfish  in  his  devotion 
to  the  public  welfare,  Mr.  McCoy  is  at  the 
same  time  always  a  careful  manager  of 
his  business  affairs,  his  keen  foresight, 
great  executive  ability  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature  combining  to  make  him  se- 
cure and  prosperous  in  his  dealings  with 
men.  He  is  rated  as  oue  of  the  wealthiest 
men  in  Jasper  county,  where  he  owns 
about  5,000  acres  of  farm  land,  besides 
valuable  property  in  Rensselaer.  Mr.  Mc- 
Coy was  the  second  president  of  the  nar- 
row-gauge railroad  known  as  the  Indian- 
apolis, Delphi  &  Chicago — the  first  rail- 
road built  through  Rensselaer — which  of- 
lice    he    held    during    the    greater    part 


of  its  construction  in  IsTT.  His  popu 
larity  is  not  a  local  one  in  any  nar- 
row sense  of  the  term.  Before  the  day  of 
railroads  in  that  part  of  the  State,  his 
business  required  him  to  spend  much  of 
his  time  in  driving  from  town  to  town, 
buying  and  selling  stock,  and  he  is  known 
and  honored  throughout  a  large  section 
of  the  country.  A  few  years  ago  the  peo- 
ple of  Marlboro  abandoned  that  name  and 
rechristened  their  town  McCoysburg  out 
of  compliment  to  him.  Mr.  McCoy  is  es- 
sentially a  plain,  modest  man,  adverse  to 
personal  publicity;  but  noble  traits  and 
deeds  defy  the  most  humble  desire  for  ob- 
scurity. In  1S52  Mr.  McCoy  married  Mary 
Jane  Parkinson,  daughter  of  John  (!. 
Parkinson,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of 
Jasper  county,  and  granddaughter  on  the 
maternal  side  of  General  Simeon  Kenton. 
Four  children,  three  sons  and  a  daughter, 
were  born  to  them.  Of  these,  two  are 
now  living:  Thomas  J.,  born  April  13, 
185G,  and  Martha,  wife  of  William  A. 
Reinhart,  a  business  man  and  resident  of 
Buffalo,  New  York.  Upon  Thomas  J.  Mc- 
Coy, referred  to  above,  in  connection  with 
the  firm  of  A.  McCoy  &  Co.,  has  latterly 
devolved  a  large  portion  of  the  bank 
busiuess,  his  successful  management  of 
which  is  abundantly  attested  by  its  flour- 
ishing condition.  Of  a  genial  and  sym- 
pathetic personality,  he  is  a  general  fav- 
orite ill  business  and  social  circles;  and 
as  a  zealous  Republican  he  exerts  a 
potent  influence  on  the  political  affairs  of 
Rensselaer.  While  wholly  free  from 
office  seeking  ambition,  he  has  been  inde- 
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fatigable  in  the  campaign  work  of  the 
Jasper  county  Republicans;  and  although 
on  the  stump  he  makes  no  pretensions  to 
eloquent  or  ornate  oratory,  his  straight- 
forward and  interesting  manner  of 
speech  will  divert  and  convince  where 
more  flowery  phrases  might  fail  of  a  re- 
spectful hearing. 


ALFRED    THOMPSON. 

Alfred  Thompson  was  for  more  than 
forty  years  a  leading  citizen  of  Jasper 
county.  He  was  born  in  Stark  county, 
( >hio.  October  15,  1829,  and  died  in  Rens- 
selaer, Indiana,  March  3,  lSOfi.  He  was 
third  in  a  family  of  ten  children  born  to 
David  and  Eliza  (McCoy)  Thompson,  who 
removed  from  Stark  and  settled  in  Han- 
cock county,  Ohio,  when  Alfred  was  four 
years  old.  The  locality  was  then  on  the 
frontier  and  the  country  was  covered  witli 
a  dense  forest.  The  few  settlers  endured 
all  the  hardships  and  privations  incident 
to  pioneer  life,  clearing  the  forests  before 
cultivating  the  soil,  and  learning  the  les- 
sons of  economy  and  self-denial  in  the 
rigorous  school  of  experience.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  biography  became  familiar 
with  hard  work  in  early  boyhood.  His 
labor  contributed  to  the  common  support 
of  the  family  and  in  return  he  was 
clothed  and  fed  and  cared  for  by  the  fam- 
ily bounty.  He  received  the  rudiments  of 
education  in  the  home,  around  the  fire- 
side, until  the  settlers  were  strong  enough 
to  support   short  terms  of  winter  school 


by  their  personal  subscriptions.  By  dili- 
gence and  application  to  his  books  in 
these  schools  he  made  such  progress  as  to 
qualify  himself  for  teaching  them  him- 
self by  the  time  he  reached  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, and  was  so  employed  each  winter 
thereafter  for  the  next  six  years.  On 
reaching  his  majority  he  determined  to 
learn  the  banking  business,  and  with  that 
end  in  view  accepted  employment  in  the 
private  bank  of  his  uncle,  Thomas  Mc- 
Coy, at  New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  where  he  re- 
mained three  years.  In  1853  he  came  to 
Rensselaer  and  entered  the  banking 
house  of  Thomas  McCoy  &  Son.  and  from 
that  time  Rensselaer  became  his  perma- 
nent home.  After  about  seven  years  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  his  cousin,  Al- 
fred McCoy,  under  the  firm  name  of  A. 
McCoy  &  A.  Thompson,  and  bought  the 
Rensselaer  bank,  of  which  Mr.  Thompson 
continued  to  be  a  partner  until  1881.  He 
then  sold  his  interest  and  retired  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  toil.  In  the  meantime 
he  had  prospered  greatly  and  built  up  a 
large  fortune  for  that  place.  He  invested 
judiciously  in  real  estate,  whose  value  in- 
creased constantly  with  the  growth  of 
population  and  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  country.  Among  his  most 
valued  possessions  was  a  fine  stock  farm 
comprising  twenty-five  hundred  acres. 
situated  some  four  miles  east  of 
Rensselaer.  This  was  his  pride  during 
the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  and  its 
management  afforded  delightful  recrea- 
tion after  his  voluntary  retirement  from 
more  active  business  pursuits.     His  life 
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for  half  a  century  had  been  characterized 
by  the  utmost  activity,  industry  and  at- 
tention to  financial  affairs,  and  it  was  a 
genuine  pleasure  to  leisurely  watch  the 
growing  herds  grazing  upon  his  own 
broad  acres,  and  to  realize  that  his  pos- 
sessions had  been  acquired  honestly  with 
out  wronging  any  man.  His  remarkable 
success  in  business  was  due  to  sound, 
practical  judgment,  persistent  industry, 
careful  and  methodical  attention  to  every 
detail  and  the  unbounded  confidence  of 
the  community,  in  his  capacity  as  well  as 
his  integrity.  He  was  one  of  the  active 
promoters  and  builders  of  the  only  rail- 
road constructed  through  the  town  of 
Rensselaer  and  furnished  a  considerable 
part  of  the  money  used  in  its  construc- 
tion. His  foresight  and  public  spirit,  re- 
enforced  by  his  wealth,  were  of  great 
service  to  his  city  and  county.  He  was 
always  frugal  in  personal  habits  but  gen- 
erous in  helping  the  poor.  Although 
modest  and  retiring  in  disposition,  he  pos- 
sessed large  executive  ability.  He  prob- 
ably did  not  start  in  life  with  a  definite 
purpose  to  accumulate  a  vast  fortune,  but 
his  natural  abilities  trained  to  business 
and  directed  into  commercial  channels, 
his  prudence  and  economy  rendered  ac- 
cumulations easy  and  made  him  the  larg- 
est land  owner  in  Jasper  county.  He  had 
many  times  expressed  his  purpose  to  give 
up  active  business  at  the  age  of  fifty,  and 
he  actually  did  retire  at  fifty-two.  Mr. 
Thompson  was  a  Republican  in  politics,  a 
strong  Unionist  during  the  war,  an  active 
supporter  of  his  party  in  important  cam- 


paigns, but  never  a  candidate  for  political 
office.  June  12,  1853,  he  was  married  to 
Mary  E.  Travis  at  Prairie  Bird,  Illinois, 

and  the  union  was  most  fortunate,  result- 
ing in  building  up  a  home  characterized 
by  love  and  trust— a  home  in  which  all 
the  influences,  garlanded  by  sincere  affec- 
tion, worked  together  for  elevation  and 
improvement.  Three  children  survive — 
Mrs.  Florence  Sears,  Mrs.  Ora  Ross  and 
Delos  Thompson.  The  son  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  able  business  men  of  Rens- 
selaer, well  equipped  to  manage  and  in- 
crease the  large  estate  left  by  his  father. 


EUDORUS    M.    JOHNSON. 

Indiana  is  indebted  for  the  name  of 
Eudorus  M.  Johnson  on  the  list  of  her 
cherished  sons  to  his  grandfather.  Pleas- 
ant Johnson,  who,  as  a  youth,  came  and 
established  a  family  home  in  this  State. 
Pleasant  Johnson  was  a  Virginian  by 
birth,  his  life  dating  from  the  year  1795. 
His  son,  Sylvester,  father  of  this  subject, 
was  born  in  Indiana,  and  has  during  his 
mature  life  been  identified  with  the  edu- 
cational, industrial  and  political  affairs 
of  Wayne  county.  He  early  became  a 
school  teacher,  and  earned  a  local  reputa- 
tion for  the  excellence  of  his  work  as  an 
educator.  His  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
learning  has  been  life-long,  and  for  many 
years  he  rendered  faithful  service  to  that 
cause  as  principal  of  Dublin  Academy. 
He  has  also  given  much  attention  to  hor- 
ticulture, becoming  so  expert  in  his  un- 
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derstanding  of  this  branch  of  industry 
that,  in  1893,  he  was  appointed  and  of- 
ficiated as  a  judge  of  fruits  ;il  the  World's 
Pair  in  Chicago.  From  1863  to  1872,  he 
held  the  office  of  county  auditor,  residing 
during  these  nine  years  at  Centreville,the 
county  scat.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his 
incumbency,  he  moved  to  Indianapolis, 
and  his  later  years  have  been  peacefully 
passed  in  the  charming  suburb  of  Irving- 
ton,  which  he,  himself,  laid  out,  and  from 
which,  as  he  has  watched  its  growth,  he 
lias  reaped  an  increasing  harvest  of  hon- 
or and  satisfaction  as  its  founder.  In 
early  life  he  married  Rachael  Miner,  and 
to  them  was  born,  on  March  27.  1849,  the 
son  whose  life  this  sketch  is  to  consider. 
Eudorus  Miner  Johnson  grew  up  in  his 
native  village  of  Dublin,  in  Wayne  coun- 
ty, fitting  himself  for  college  in  the  home 
academy,  which  had  by  this  time  gained 
an  extended  reputation  as  a  preparatory 
school.  When  ready  for  higher  work,  he 
entered  Earlham  College,  at  Richmond, 
Indiana,  from  which  institution  he 
graduated  in  1870.  This  was  two  years 
before  the  end  of  his  father's  term  of 
office  at  (Vntreville.  and  the  boy  found 
his  firs!  business  opening  in  a  clerkship 
under  the  paternal  audit  or.  Being  gifted 
with  the  mathematical  order  of  mind,  and 
fresh  from  I  he  discipline  of  college,  he 
Found  his  duties  both  easy  and  agreeable, 
and  had  soon  acquired  great  proficiency 
as  an  accountant.  He  left  the  office  with 
his  father,  however,  and  came  with  him 
to  Indianapolis.  In  1875,  W.  K.  Sproule 
became  county  auditor,  and  Mr.  Johnson 


received  the  appointment  of  deputy, 
serving  as  such  for  four  years.  During 
the  last  year  of  his  term,  on  November  28, 
1878,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Minnie 
Leitch,  of  Vicksburg,  Mississippi.  A  few 
months  afterward,  upon  the  death  of  her 
father,  Dr.  Leitch,  Mr.  Johnson  removed 
with  his  young  wife  to  Vicksburg,  in  or- 
der to  attend  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Leitch  estate,  and  his  southern  sojourn 
was  extended  to  five  years.  In  188G, 
Thomas  Taggart  was  elected  auditor  for 
Marion  county,  and  Mr.  Johnson  was 
again  made  deputy,  this  time  serving  for 
eight  years.  At  the  expiration  of  Mr. 
Taggart's  term  as  auditor,  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  Indianapolis,  and  Mr.  Johnson 
became  city  comptroller,  in  which  post  he 
still  serves.  In  politics,  Mr.  Johnson  has 
always  cast  his  influence  with  the  Demo- 
crats; and  in  March  of  1898,  he  received 
at  their  hands  the  unanimous  nomination 
for  the  office  of  county  auditor;  but, 
notwithstanding  he  led  his  ticket  by 
many  hundred  votes,  the  defeat  of 
his  party  involved  his  own.  The 
career  of  Eudorus  Johnson  has  been  un- 
usually free  from  the  sharp  struggles 
with  poverty  and  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
that  give  color  to  the  life  records  of  many 
of  his  contemporaries  in  Indiana — ad- 
verse forces  to  which  we  credit  the 
strengthened  characters  of  those  who  suc- 
cessfully combat  them,  yet  would  fain 
spare  our  own  sons!  It  is  said  that  the 
happiest  lives  are  those  which  have  no 
history — an  adage  which  seems  paradoxi- 
cal when  looked  at  closely;  for  is  it  not 
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the  happy  who  have  the  most  abundant 
life,  and,  therefore,  the  most  abundant 
history?  But  theirs  is  the  life  of  inward 
experience  rather  than  of  outward  event, 
and  can  be  rightly  recorded  only  in  auto- 
biography. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  arc 
the  parents  of  three  suns.  Sylvester,  Chil- 
ton and  Eudorus  M.,  Jr. 


ALMUS    E.    VINTON. 

Almus  Eugene  Vinton,  one  of  the  early 
residents  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  was 
born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  March  '.1.  L821. 
lie  was  married  to  Miss  Theresa  Stallo 
in  184C.  After  various  changes  in  resi- 
dence, he  finally  moved  to  Indianapolis 
from  La  Fayette  in  1850,  at  a  time  when  it 
was  necessary,  owing  to  the  lack  of  rail- 
roads, to  bring  his  family  by  private  con- 
veyance. The  remainder  of  his  life  was 
passed  in  Indianapolis,  where  he  died 
June  21,  1870.  Here  he  became  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  im- 
plements and  machinery,  with  Mr.  L.  W. 
Hassehnan,  a  friend  of  his  boyhood. 
This  business,  which  had  been  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  Ilasselman  as  1  he  Wash- 
ington Foundry,  they  conducted  until 
1865,  under  the  firm  name  of  Hasselman 
&  Vinton;  Mr.  Vinton  then  retired  and 
the  business  was  merged  into  the  Eagle 
.Machine  Works.  Mr.  Vinton  was  of  New 
England  ancestry,  both  his  father  and 
mother  being  natives  of  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. He  was  a  man  of  very  pro- 
nounced    characteristics.       Of    a     clear, 


quick  and  discerning  judgment,  he  de- 
manded of  himself  and  all  those  with 
whom  he  had  to  do,  whether  in  business, 
family  or  social  relations,  absolute  direct- 
ness and  honesty  of  purpose.  He  had  no 
patience  with  that  which  savored  in  the 
least  of  variation  from  the  straightest 
line  of  rectitude.  For  technicalities  and 
quibblings,  legal  or  otherwise,  he  had  the 
greatest  contempt.  These  qualities  were 
so  impressed  upon  all  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  him,  that  it  was  a  remarkable 
person  indeed  who  ever  attempted  in  any 
way  to  impose  upon  him.  Even  in  youth, 
he  acquired  from  one  who  had  occasion 
to  know  him  well,  the  nick-name  of  ''Gim- 
let Eyes,"  from  a  habit  he  had  of  fixing 
so  keen  a  glance  upon  any  one  with  whom 
he  was  talking,  as  to  be  almost  discon- 
certing. It  would  have  been  almost  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  tell  Mr.  Vinton  a 
lie,  because  the  liar  would  have  felt  that 
this  penetrating  gaze  would  go  to  his  very 
heart  and  motive.  He  was  appreciative 
of  good  wit  and  humor,  and  not  entirely 
devoid  of  them  himself.  He  would  often 
originate  or  adopt  phrases  which  struck 
him  as  being  particularly  telling  in  the 
description  of  character,  and  he  would 
apply  them  so  aptly  that  they  stuck  for- 
ever in  the  memory  of  a  hearer.  Of  per- 
sons who  were  accounted  peculiarly  and 
perhaps  excessively  shrewd  in  their  deal- 
ings with  their  fellowmen,  he  would  often 
say:  "Mr.  So  and  So  has  eaten  too  much 
'Fox  Meat.'  "  Then  again,  in  regard  to  a 
person  who  had  held  public  office  or  ap- 
pointment so  long  as  to  feel  that  he  had 
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earned  perquisites  which  were  largely  a 
matter  of  favor,  he  would  say:  "It  is 
not  well  for  any  man  to  feed  too  long  at 
the  public  crib."  He  had  a  high  idea  of 
the  demands  of  good  citizenship  and  was 
public-spirited  in  the  best  sense.  He  was 
one  of  the  incorporators  of  Crown  Hill 
Cemetery,  and  one  of  the  charter  mem- 
bers of  the  Library  Association,  out  of 
which  grew  the  present  Public  Library. 
A  Republican  in  politics,  he  was  intense- 
ly loyal  at  all  times,  and  particularly  so 
during  the  Civil  War.  He  never  had  the 
least  aspiration  for  public  office;  always 
said  if  he  had,  he  did  not  think  he  could 
"eat  the  dirt"  necessary  to  secure  an 
office.  He  was  ineligible  to  service  in  the 
army,  but  volunteered  as  one  of  the  "hun- 
dred days  men"  who  banded  together  at 
one  time.  He  was  very  highly  esteemed 
by  Governor  Morton,  for  whom  he  went 
several  times,  during  the  Civil  War,  on 
confidential  missions,  to  bring  back  val- 
uable expert  testimony.  In  literature,  he 
was  fond  of  the  best  sort  of  books,  his 
tastes  being  for  history  and  fiction.  Mot- 
lev,  l'rescott.  Dickens,  Scott,  Thackeray 
and  Bulwer  were  his  favorite  authors.  He 
was  fond  of  hunting  and  fishing,  and  his 
return  from  an  annual  trip  with  his  great 
hunting  coat  laden  with  quails  enough 
for  all  his  friends  was  a  great  family 
event.  One  of  his  diversions  was  playing 
cards.  His  favorite  games  were  euchre, 
linker  and  seven  up,  and  with  about  twen- 
ty choice  and  familiar  spirits,  who  called 
themselves  "The  Tigers,"  one  evening  out 
of  every  week  was  passed;  a  time  of  socia- 


bility and  good  cheer,  the  memory  of 
which  would  not  be  readily  abandoned  by 
any  one  of  the  jolly  participants.  When 
a  boy  about  nine  years  of  age,  he  had  ex- 
perienced the  questionable  joy  of  learning 
to  play  cards  secretly,  sitting  on  a  pump- 
kin behind  the  stable  in  the  alley.  He 
resolved  that  his  own  boys  should  not  be 
obliged  to  resort  to  that  method,  and  as 
last  as  they  were  old  enough,  he  taught 
them  the  games  himself,  and  spent  many 
a  winter's  evening  at  a  round  table  with 
the  three,  much  to  their  edification,  and 
doubtless  to  his  own  martyrdom.  When 
about  forty-five  years  of  age,  he  re- 
tired from  active  business,  and  bought 
for  himself  what  was  then  a  country  place 
of  about  four  acres,  but  which  is  now  in 
the  very  center  of  a  beautiful  residence 
part  of  the  city,  the  homestead  being  now 
the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Henry  D. 
Pierce.  Here  he  gratified  his  natural 
taste  and  inclination,  in  laying  out  and 
embellishing  the  grounds  and  conducting 
a  well  equipped  farm  on  a  small  scale. 
There  were  pigs  and  chickens,  and  cows 
and  horses;  lawns  and  fruit  trees  and 
gardens;  grape  arbors  and  flowers.  He 
was  fond  of  having  a  work  bench,  having 
learned  in  his  youth  the  trade  of  car- 
pentry. This  perfectly  equipped  bench, 
with  every  tool  in  its  exact  place,  and 
each  of  the  most  approved  sort  and 
in  most  perfect  condition,  stood  in 
the  carriage  house  for  years,  al- 
ways at  his  command.  During  all 
these  years,  so  greatly  were  his  or- 
derly habits  and  requirements  respected, 
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that  never  was  one  single  article 
missing  from  its  place.  It  was  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  remarkable  personal 
force  of  the  man  that  it  was  not  more 
than  a  week  after  his  death  (hat  these 
various  tools  wen-  scattered,  no  one  quite 
knew  why  or  how.  Here  in  this  home  in 
which  he  was  gratifying  his  highest  am- 
bition, surrounded  by  his  family  of  wife 
and  Ave  children,  he  spent  happy  and 
peaceful  years,  and  here  he  passed  away 
at  the  age  of  forty-nine,  having  left  an 
indelible  stamp  upon  the  community,  the 
family  and  all  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact. He  was  all  his  life  associated  with 
the  Second  Presbyterian  church  and  was 
a  liberal  contributor  to  its  work,  partic- 
ularly so  in  the  building  of  the  present 
edifice  when  the  congregation  removed 
from  its  old  location  on  the  Circle.  Of 
his  six  children,  one,  a  son,  Lewis,  died 
in  infancy;  another  son,  David,  was 
drowned  at  the  age  of  fifteen  in  Florida; 
four  survive — Mrs.  Ambrose  P.  Stanton, 
formerly  Mrs.  J.  H.  Ruddell,  and  Mrs. 
Henry  D.  Pierce,  of  Indianapolis;  Mr. 
Merrick  E.  Vinton  and  Mr.  Lindley  Vin- 
ton, both  now  residing  in  Xew  York  City. 
Mrs.  Vinton  died  in  Indianapolis,  August 
31,  1892. 


PHILANDER  H.  FITZGERALD. 

Among  the  business  men  of  Indianapo- 
lis, to  whom  "enterprise"  has  ever  been 
the  watchword,  Fhilander  II.  Fitzgerald 
may  be  said  to  be  pre-eminent.  A  glimpse 
of  his  heredity  reveals  the  fact  that  some 


of  his  active  energy  and  propensity  for 
launching  out  into  fresh  fields  of  action, 
was  transmitted  tip  him  by  his  father, 
Joseph  Fitzgerald,  of  Irish  ancestry.  He 
was  a  farmer  living  in  Indiana  until  1849, 
when  the  California  gold  fever  swept  over 
the  land  and  touched  him  with  its  rest- 
lessness, lie  made  the  trip  overland  and 
remained  in  California  for  ten  years.  He 
returned,  however,  and  engaged  in  the 
coopering  business  in  Manchester,  Indi- 
ana. In  1861  he  recruited  Co.  E.  Six- 
teenth Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry,  which 
company  was  accepted  by  the  Governor. 
On  account  of  physical  disability,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Fitzgerald  himself  was  reject- 
ed, a  fact  bitterly  deplored  by  his  old 
comrades,  many  of  whom  declared  they 
would  not  go  without  "Uncle  Joe."  He 
was  afterwards  made  the  sutler  of  the 
regiment  and  was  with  it  during  the  en- 
tire service.  He  was  a  personal  friend 
of  the  late  Governor  Morton,  and  an  ag- 
gressive Republican  during  his  entire  life. 
His  wife,  Laura  Northrope  Fitzgerald 
was  of  good  Connecticut  stock.  She  died 
at  Acton,  Marion  county,  Feb.  13,  1891, 
aged  seventy-seven  years.  Philander  H. 
Fitzgerald,  the  son  of  this  worthy  couple, 
was  born  in  Greensburg,  Decatur  coun- 
ty, Indiana,  February  14,  1S47.  While 
young  he  removed  with  his  parents  To 
Dearborn  county.  His  education  was  ac- 
quired fundamentally  in  the  public 
school,  followed  by  a  commercial  course 
at  Manchester  college.  In  1882  he  en- 
tered the  Bryanl  &  Stratton  Business  Col- 
lege, where  he  qualified  himself  for  an 
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accountant,  laying  probably  the  founda- 
tion of  his  future  successful  career.  This 
was  followed  by  a  two-years  course  at 
Butler  University.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  married  to  Miss 
Mullin,  daughter  of  Bernard  Mullin  of 
Greensburg.  In  18G4  he  moved  to  Marion 
county,  settling  on  a  farm  in  Franklin 
township.  About  this  time  he  studied 
law  for  two  terms,  but  relinquished  this 
profession  for  a  clerkship  in  the  U.  S. 
claim  agency  in  1SGS.  In  1872  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald decided  to  launch  out  for  himself, 
so  resigned  the  clerkship.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  before  all  the  depart- 
ments in  November,  1872,  after  which  he 
began  his  extensive  practice  in  prosecut- 
ing all  classes  of  claims  growing  out  of 
the  Civil  War.  So  interested  did  he  be- 
come in  his  work,  and  so  proficient,  that 
lie  rapidly  acquired  a  national  reputa- 
tion as  an  expert  claims  attorney..  He 
has  repeatedly  been  called  into  counsel 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington 
and  even  California,  and  his  business  has 
so  grown  in  volume,  that  at  times  he  has 
employed  from  forty  to  fifty  clerks  in  an- 
swering his  correspondence.  In  1889  he 
decided  to  conduct  a  soldiers'  paper  in 
connection  with  his  other  work.  He 
bought  a  small  paper  known  as  the  Vet- 
erans' Review,  with  a  circulation  of  less 
than  three  hundred.  The  name  he 
changed  to  the  American  Tribune. 
Into  this  paper,  as  into  all  his  other 
ventures,  he  threw  enthusiasm  and 
energy,  the  result  being  that  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  there   were  some   five 


thousand  subscribers  on  his  list.  Its 
growth  has  been  rapid  and  constant,  un- 
til at  present  it  aggregates  twenty-eight 
thousand  a  week.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has 
been  singularly  felicitous  in  his  invest- 
ments in  Indianapolis  real  estate.  His 
latest  purchase  was  the  handsome  build- 
ing at  the  corner  of  Market  and  Circle 
streets,  known  as  the  Journal  Block.  This 
he  bought  at  a  cost  of  |8o,000.  He  has 
remodeled  and  modernized  it  thoroughly, 
expending  about  $105,000  upon  it,  and  it 
is  now  one  of  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plete in  the  city,  being  central  and  in 
every  way  most  desirable.  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
has  built  some  thirty-five  first-class  pieces 
of  property  and  is  widely  identified  with 
the  growth  of  the  city.  Few  men,  how- 
ever, even  though  ambitious,  leave  a  mon- 
ument so  unique  as  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has 
erected  to  himself.  A  beautiful,  thriving 
town  in  the  lovely  State  of  Georgia,  bears 
the  name  of  Fitzgerald — a  lasting  tes- 
timony to  northern  ambition,  and  Indi- 
anapolis ambition  at  that.  How  this  idea 
originated,  the  biographer  does  not  know, 
but  in  the  planting  and  founding  of  this 
beautiful  southern  town,  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
has  made  a  record  for  futurity.  Away 
down  in  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  South- 
land, bowered  in  the  beauty  of  southern 
vegetation,  and  sweet  with  the  breath  of 
the  Gulf  south  of  it  and  the  Atlantic  a 
hundred  miles  to  the  eastward,  lies  the 
beautiful  town  of  Fitzgerald.  In  select- 
ing this  spot,  its  founder  looked  well  to 
securing  all  natural  advantages,  beauty, 
healthfulness,  excellent  water,  and  fertile 
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soil.  Such  a  place  could  uot  long  remain 
a  hamlet.  Northern  people  seeking  a  gen- 
ial clime  and  a  spot  where  life  was  less 
austere,  quickly  sought  this  pleasant 
town.  In  August,  1S95,  its  population 
numbered  fifty;  in  January,  1898,  it  had 
reached  seven  thousand.  Railroads  reach 
it  from  the  north,  south,  east  and  west. 
As  a  peach  growing  country  it  bids  fair 
to  rival  Delaware  Maryland  or  Michigan. 
It  boasts  many  pretty  residences  with 
ample  verandas  and  homelike  air.  A 
beautiful  hotel  of  southern  architecture 
bears  the  name  of  the  Lee-Grant  Hotel — 
a  charming  stroke  of  tactfulness  in  its 
founder,  in  which  the  names  of  old-time 
foes  are  now  united,  their  feud  forever 
forgotten.  Fitzgerald  is  largely  settled 
by  Northerners  who  have  found  in  it  a 
hospitable  home  where  the  expense  of 
living  was  less  and  where  their  efforts 
met  with  a  fuller  and  more  immediate 
fruition.  Fitzgerald  is  located  in  Irwin 
county,  117  miles  south  of  Macon,  and  is  a 
most  interesting  point  to  strangers  visit- 
ing from  the  North.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Indiana  Mu- 
tual Building  and  Loan  Association,  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  city;  he  is  one  of  the 
directors  and  was  elected  treasurer  of  it 
in  July,  1893.  He  is  a  member  of  the  K. 
of  P.,  with  which  he  has  been  identified 
since  1S72.  Also  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Columbia  Club,  the 
Commercial  Club  and  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  a  staunch  Republican. 
He  is  the  father  of  six  children:  Frank 
N.,  a  successful  attorney  of  Indianapolis; 


Laura  G.;  Rose  E.j  Bernard  G;  John  P. 
and  George  H.  Fitzgerald. 


WINSLOW  S.  PIERCE. 

Hon.  Winslow  8.  Tierce  was  a  well- 
known  literary  and  political  character  in 
Indiana.  He  was  born  in  1819  at  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  and  died  in  New  York 
City  in  1888,  having  lived  in  Illinois  and 
California,  but  most  of  his  time  in  Indi- 
anapolis, though  spending  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life  in  New  York  city.  Left 
an  orphan  at  ten  years  of  age,  with  two 
younger  brothers  to  support,  Dr.  Pierce 
started  out  in  the  world  to  earn  a  living 
for  the  three,  his  sole  capital  being  tied 
up  in  a  red  cotton  handkerchief,  carried 
over  his  shoulder  at  the  end  of  a  walking 
stick  and  consisting  of  a  change  of  un- 
derwear for  himself  and  his  little  broth- 
ers. Working  upon  farms  he  saved 
enough  to  educate  himself  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
finally  reached  Dartmouth  College.  He 
later  attended  Boston  Medical  School, 
where  ho  was  a  favorite  pupil  in  medicine 
of  the  late  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
At  his  work  on  farms,  in  offices  and  else- 
where, he  was  a  great  student  and  an 
omnivorous  reader.  All  his  leisure  time 
was  spent  in  study  and  among  books. 
This  habit,  preserved  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  rendered  him  one  of  the  best 
equipped  literary  personages  in  the  West ; 
and  his  private  library  was  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  State  of  Indiana.     After  ac- 
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coinplisking  the  education  of  himself,  and 
as  far  as  possible  of  his  younger  brothers, 
Dr.  Pierce,  now  a  graduate  of  medicine, 
migrated  to  the  West,  traveling  mostly 
on  foot,  to  Chicago,  and  thence  to  central 
and  western  Illinois,  where  he  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  the  late  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  subsequently  United  States 
Senator,  and  the  Hon.  John  F.  Dillon, 
now  at  the  head  of  the  New  York  bar. 
The  friendship  of  these  three  men  was 
one  of  the  marked  incidents  in  their 
career,  and  was  well  known  to  the  early 
residents  of  Illinois.  Locating  in  Rock 
Island,  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
Miss  Georgiana  Moore,  who  afterwards 
became  his  wife.  This  lady's  sister  was 
the  wife  of  William  O.  Rockwood,  a  prom- 
inent capitalist  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
and  sister  of  Oscar  F.  Moore,  a  well- 
known  citizen  of  wealth  and  influence  in 
Cincinnati.  Dr.  Pierce  became  identified 
with-  the  Medical  Colleges  at  Rock  Isl- 
and and  Davenport,  Iowa,  just  across  the 
river,  and  rose  to  the  head  of  these  in- 
stitutions, when  the  gold  fever  of  1849 
resulted  in  his  going  to  California.  He 
went  to  New  York  and  thence  by  water 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  finally 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  San  Francisco; 
but  he  remained  en  route  at  Panama,  on 
account  of  the  great  sickness  there,  and 
practiced  his  profession,  at  first  as  an  act 
of  charity  to  his  distressed,  disheartened, 
numerously  dying  associates  of  the  voy- 
age. Later  this  practice  became  very 
profitable  through  the  generosity  of  the 
suffering  people;  as  a  consequence,  and 


considering  the  frightful  lack  of  means 
of  transportation,  Dr.  Pierce,  with  Mr. 
Ralston,  the  eminent  banker  of  Califor- 
nia, started  a  line  of  steamships  between 
the  Isthmus  and  the  Golden  Gate,  which 
was  the  first  regular  line  in  that  service. 
Reaching  the  gold  regions  finally,  Dr. 
Piercejn'ospered  in  gold  mining,  and  then 
opened  an  office  in  San  Francisco.  Here 
he  entered  politics  with  Senator  Brod- 
erick,  Governor  Gwin,  Governor  Bigler 
and  others  of  note  in  that  State.  An  ac- 
complished orator,  he  was  much  in  de- 
mand upon  the  stump.  He  made  a  vig- 
orous canvass  of  the  State  and  was  elect- 
ed Comptroller  of  State.  In  this  respon- 
sible position  he  had  charge  of  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  new  California  during 
his  administration.  At  the  time  Dr. 
Pierce  assumed  control  the  financial  af- 
fairs of  the  State  were  in  an  unhealthy 
condition;  but  by  his  ability  and  his  bus- 
iness tact  and  energy,  he  was  awarded 
the  credit  of  placing  them  upon  a  sound 
basis.  So  well  was  this  accomplished 
that  Erastus  Corning,  the  eminent  cap- 
italist and  railroad  spirit  of  New  York 
in  the  fifties  and  sixties,  said  to  United 
States  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas: 
"Your  friend  Winslow  S.  Pierce  is  the 
man  who  shaped  the  finances  of  the  Gold- 
en State."  Hon.  Win.  H.  English,  can- 
didate for  the  Vice-Presidency  with  Gen- 
eral Hancock  in  1880,  made  the  same 
statement  to  a  public  audience  in  speak- 
ing of  Dr.  Pierce,  and  added  that  he  had 
in  his  safe  a  number  of  bonds,  bearing 
the  Doctor's  remarkable  signature.     Dr. 
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Pierce  was  an  honored  friend  and  coun- 
sellor of  Senator  Broderick  and  was  the 
associate  of  "Duke"  Gwin,  so  well 
known  as  one  of  the  early  statesmen. 
Dr.  Pierce  was  tendered  the  senatorship 
of  California  at  the  time  Broderick  was 
selected,  but  in  a  famous  speech,  far  too 
modest — in  which  he  claimed  that  Mr. 
Broderick  was  better  fitted  for  those  hon- 
ors than  himself,  by  profession  a  phy- 
sician— he  gave  way  to  Mr.  Broderick, 
who  became  Senator,  and  finally  lost  his 
life  in  the  memorable  duel  with  Judge 
Terry.  Dr.  Pierce  always  lamented  that 
he  had  not  been  a  student  of  the  law  in- 
stead of  medicine.  He  had  a  legal  mind 
and  was  remarkably  successful  in  the 
practice  of  medicine;  it  being  said  of  him 
near  the  close  of  his  life,  by  Professor 
Theophilus  Parvin  of  the  Jefferson  Medi- 
cal College  of  Philadelphia,  that  Dr. 
Pierce  was  the  "best  diagnostician  he  had 
ever  met.''  On  account  of  the  ill  health 
of  his  wife,  who  longed  for  her  family  and 
the  scenes  of  her  girlhood,  as  she  was 
passing  away,  he  returned  to  the  States 
and  settled  in  Indianapolis,  where  he  was 
for  years  a  leading  spirit  in  real  estate 
investments,  building  railroads,  rolling 
mills  and  blast  furnaces,  and  opening 
mines  of  the  famous  Indiana  block  coal. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  prospect  for 
coal;  one  of  the  first  to  suggest  the  idea 
of  a  blast  furnace,  and  was  connected 
with  the  building  of  the  first  rolling  mill 
in  Indiana;  he  conceived  and  projected 
the  railroad  from  the  Indiana  coal  mines 
to  Chicago  for  the  sake  of  the  great  mar- 


ket there — a  railroad  which  is  now  a  con- 
spicuous success.  He  made  speeches 
throughout  the  State,  before  commercial 
bodies  and  before  the  people,  in  aid  of 
self-imposed  taxes  to  secure  the  building 
of  this  railroad;  his  project  contemplat- 
ing in  one.  a  local  road  for  the  purpose 
indicated,  and  a  trunk  line  from  Chicago 
to  the  Ohio  river,  and  thence  on  by  con- 
nections to  the  gulf.  He  profited  largely 
by  this  enterprise,  which,  by  consolida- 
tions and  otherwise,  was  pursued  by  oth- 
ers, and  lived  to  see  the  line  in  question 
a  remarkable  success.  His  canvass  of  the 
State  in  the  counties  along  the  proposed 
line  was  one  of  the  features  of  that  pe- 
culiar kind  of  oratory  which  secures  the 
subscription  of  money  in  large  sums  for 
public  enterprises.  His  efforts  in  discov- 
ering and  developing  the  famous  Indi- 
ana block  coal  alone  entitle  him  to  a 
page  in  the  history  of  Indiana.  Engaged 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  real 
estate  development,  he  was  one  of  those 
who  laid  out,  and  more  or  less  owned,  a 
large  portion  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis, 
which  has  since  extended  far  beyond 
what  their  foresight  indicated  as  the  lim- 
its of  its  growth.  His  investments  at  the 
time  were  considered  "away  out,"  but  are 
at  the  present  time  "away  in,"  the  city 
being  prosperously  built  up  to  far  be- 
yond. After  the  death  of  his  first  wife 
he  married  a  sister  of  Hon.  Thomas  A. 
Hendricks,  who  was  Representative  in 
Congress,  Governor,  IT.  S.  Senator,  and 
Vice-President.  After  her  death  he  mar- 
ried another  sister,   who   herself  died   a 
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few  months  before  the  death  of  Dr. 
Pierce.  As  iu  California,  Dr.  Pierre,  dur- 
ing his  residence  in  Indiana,  something 
like  a  quarter  of  a  century,  took  an  active 
interest  in  politics;  and,  although  he  as- 
pired to  no  office  himself,  his  efforts  were 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  interests 
and  the  honors  of  his  lifelong  friend. 
Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  espe- 
cially towards  the  elevation  of  this  gen- 
tleman to  the  Presidency.  Dr.  Pierce  es- 
poused Judge  Douglas'  cause  very  warm- 
ly in  the  now  famous  conventions  of  Bal- 
timore and  Charleston.  After  the  un- 
timely death  of  Judge  Douglas  at  the 
opening  of  the  war  in  1861,  Dr.  Pierce 
devoted  himself  zealously  to  the  interests 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Thomas  A.  Hen- 
dricks. He  was  the  hitter's  active  man 
ager  at  the  well  known  convention  in 
New  York  in  1868,  when  Seymour  was 
nominated  after  the  clos?  and  exciting 
contest  between  Hendricks  and  Pendleton 
of  Ohio,  where,  as  the  result  of  the  tac- 
tics of  Dr.  Pierce  and  Washington  Mc- 
Lean, the  nomination  went  to  Horatio 
Seymour,  just  as  Hendricks  had  received 
the  requisite  number  of  votes.  Dr. 
Pierce's  management  of  the  affair,  and 
particularly  his  good  natured  but  suc- 
cessful controversy  with  the  Pendleton 
faction,  is  a  feature  in  the  political  his- 
tory of  parties  in  the  United  States.  The 
last  ten  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
New  York  city,  whither  he  moved  to  bet- 
ter accomplish  the  successful  entrance 
into  professional  life  of  his  youngest  son 
and  namesake.     The  latter  had.  through 


the  Doctor's  early  friendship  with  Judge 
John  F.  Dillon,  secured  an  opportunity  of 
rare  value  in  the  office  and  business  con- 
nections of  that  eminent  jurist,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  legal  interests  cover- 
ing the  vast  enterprises  controlled  by  Sid- 
ney Dillon,  Jay  Gould  and  Eussell  Sage, 
comprising  several  of  the  trans-continent- 
al railroads,  telegraphs  and  the  like.  As 
the  result,  Winslow  S.  Pierce,  Jr..  is 
at  present  the  general  counsel  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  railway  and  other  large  cor- 
porations, including  also  the  Union  Pa- 
cific railroad.  During  his  residence  in 
New  York  city,  Dr.  Pierce  took  an  active 
interest  in  politics,  and  was  for  many 
years  a  central  figure  among  New  York 
Democrats  and  a  strong  supporter  and 
a  very  warm  and  intimate  friend  and 
counsellor  of  the  late  Samuel  J.  Tilden 
and  Gen.  Winfleld  S.  Hancock.  He  spent 
the  last  winter  of  his  life  in  Florida, 
where  seeds  of  disease  developed,  and  re- 
turning to  New  York  in  the  spring. 
passed  away  in  the  summer  of  1888.  He 
returned  via  Washington,  much  improved 
as  was  supposed,  and  attending  a  reunion 
of  the  California  pioneers  of  1849,  was 
the  recipient  of  a  touching  ovation.  He 
was  buried  at  Indianapolis,  in  Crown 
Hill  Cemetery,  from  the  well  known  resi- 
dence of  his  son,  Hon.  Henry  D.  Pierce, 
who  had  always  been  a  resident  of  that 
city.  His  remains  lie  side  by  side  with 
the  other  members  of  his  family  and  his 
father-in-law  and  mother-in-law,  John 
Hendricks,  the  father  and  mother  of  Vice- 
President  Hendricks.      Among  the  pall- 
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bearers  were  Gen.  Benjamin  Harrison, 
then  nominee  for  the  Presidency,  ex- 
Senator  McDonald  ,  Judges  Elliott  and 
Vinton  of  the  Indiana  judiciary,  Vic- 
tor K.  Hendricks  and  others  of  note. 
Dr.  Pierce  was  a  person  of  the 
widest  culture,  remarkably  genial  in 
manner  and  striking  in  appearance.  He 
bore  an  astonishing  resemblance  to  his 
friend,  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  Widely 
traveled,  and  extensively  versed  in  liter- 
ature, a  fine  linguist  in  many  languages, 
his  conversational  powers  made  him  a 
person  much  sought  for  in  all  classes  of 
entertainments.  In  person  portly;  in 
manner,  somewhat  eccentric;  always 
pleasant,  good-natured  and  happy.  He 
affected  one  particular  habit  of  dress, 
that  of  brown  broadcloth,  Prince  Albert 
coat,  and  was  scarcely  ever  seen  in  any 
other  style.  His  hair  was  very  bushy  and 
brushed  into  a  roll  on  the  top  of  his  head, 
falling  rather  long,  sometimes  in  ringlets 
of  rich  brown  on  the  sides  and  back  of 
his  head.  He  had  five  children.  The 
eldest,  Hon.  Henry  D.  Pierce,  was  at  one 
time  assistant  district  attorney  of  Indi- 
ana, and  for  quite  a  period  the  law  part- 
ner of  IT.  S.  Senator  David  Turpie.  He 
was  also  vice-president  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  enterprise.  His  second  son  was 
John  Hendricks  Pierce,  an  effective 
speaker,  who  seems  to  have  inherited  his 
father's  graces  of  oratory.  The  third  was 
Winslow  S.  Pierce,  spoken  of  above.  Two 
daughters,  Helen  and  Mary,  are  married 
and  live  in  New  York.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  in  the  history  of  Dr.  Pierce  that  he 


was  the  first  person  known  to  have  sug- 
gested, and  in  public  advocated  the  build- 
ing of  the  transcontinental  railway  from 
the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific,  which 
was  the  route  actually  covered  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  Union  Pacific  railway.  In 
1849  he  publicly  urged  the  formation  of  a 
project  looking  to  the  making  of  the 
inter-oceanic  canal  and  water-way,  now 
known  as  the  Nicaragua  Canal  project; 
and  it  is  believed  that,  as  the  friend  of 
Walker,  the  Central  American  revolu- 
tionist, whom  Dr.  Pierce  tried  to  dissuade 
from  his  later  revolutionary  projects,  he 
was  nevertheless  responsible  in  large 
measure  for  Walker's  efforts  in  the  di- 
rection of  that  region.  "Governor 
Pierce,"  as  he  was  always  spoken  of  in 
New  York  city,  was  a  life-long  friend  of 
Beverly  Johnson,  whom  he  frequently 
visited  in  Baltimore.  He  was  also  held 
in  very  high  esteem  by  General  Grant, 
who,  while  President,  owing  to  this  per- 
sonal regard,  tendered  Dr.  Pierce  an  office 
of  high  character  in  the  administration; 
this  honor  Dr.  Pierce  felt  obliged  to  de- 
cline on  account  of  his  wish  to  promote 
the  political  interests  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  Governor  Hendricks.  The  last  letter 
Dr.  Pierce  received  in  life,  was  one  of 
sympathy  and  hope  from  his  old-time 
friend  and  often  opponent,  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, then  about  to  become  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  related  on 
one  side  to  the  Prescotts  and  Bancrofts, 
and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  two 
historians.  He  was  a  cousin  of  President 
Franklin  Pierce.     As  a  great  student  of 
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English  politics,  he  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Joseph  Chamberlain,  now  so 
prominent  in  the  British  cabinet.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  when  in  this  country,  spenl 
much  time  in  visiting  Dr.  Pierce,  who  at 
that  time  was  quite  feeble. 


CHARLES  C.  PERRY. 

Charles  C.  Perry,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Indianapolis  Light  and  Power 
Company,  was  born  in  Richmond,  Wayne 
county,  Indiana,  December  15,  L857.  His 
father  was  Dr.  Joseph  James  Perry,  long 
ranked  among  the  most  notable  physi- 
cians of  eastern  Indiana.  Dr.  Perry  was 
a  native  of  Somersetshire,  England, 
where  he  received  his  medical  educa- 
tion. He  came  to  America  in  1840,  and 
selected  Detroit,  Michigan,  as  his  first 
home.  For  ten  years  he  pursued  a  suc- 
cessful practice  in  that  city.  In  1850,  for 
various  reasons,  he  removed  to  Richmond, 
Indiana.  Here,  his  eminence  in  his  pro- 
fession, rapidly  attracted  to  him  a  large 
practice  in  which  he  continued  until  the 

til f  his  death   in    1872.     Dr.   Perry's 

experience  was  wide  and  varied.  In  1864 
he  was  appointed  a  surgeon  in  the  Forty- 
second  United  States  Infantry  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  remained  in  the  service 
until  his  regiment  was  mustered  out, 
when  he  returned  to  Richmond  and  re- 
sumed his  profession.  He  acquired  par- 
ticular skill  in  the  successful  treatment 
of  chronic  diseases,  and  built  up  thereby 
a  large  patronage.     Many  of  his  former 


patients  still  pay  warm  tributes  of  grati- 
tude to  his  memory.  Being  of  broad  and 
sympathetic  mind,  Dr.  Perry  extended  his 
services  gratuitously  in  hundreds  of  in- 
stances to  alleviate  suffering  among  the 
indigent;  he  also  gave  freely  to  benevo- 
lent institutions  and  enterprises,  and  left 
an  enduring  monument  in  the  form  of  a 
name  revered  and  unsullied.  He  was  a 
deacon  in  the  Methodist  church  for  twen- 
ty years,  being  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Grace  M.  E.  Church,  Richmond,  Indi- 
ana. To  this  building  he  gave  liberally 
but  unostentatiously.  Dr.  Perry  was 
twice  married.  His  second  wife  was  Miss 
Ruth  Moffitt,  who  was  born  in  Richmond 
in  1821.  Of  this  union  was  born  Charles 
C.  Perry,  who  is  the  only  member  of  the 
family  by  this  marriage.  Charles  Perry 
attended  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
city  until  prepared  for  a  more  advanced 
education,  when  he  entered  Earlham  Col- 
lege, Richmond,  where  he  was  a  student 
for  about  a  year.  Very  early  in  life,  his 
business  instinct  asserted  itself.  When 
but  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  began  sell- 
ing newspapers  on  the  streets  of  his 
native  town.  In  a  short  time  he  became 
a  messenger  boy  for  the  P.,  C,  c.  &  St. 
L.  railway  office.  He  soon  applied  him- 
self to  telegraphy  and  mastered  it,  ris- 
ing from  one  position  to  another  until 
he  became  manager  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  at  Richmond.  From 
1880  to  1884  he  managed  the  exchange  of 
the  Central  Union  Telephone  Company  in 
Richmond.  During  the  two  following 
years  he  was  district  superintendent  for 
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the  Northern  Indiana  and  Ohio  Company, 
with  headquarters  at  Fori  Wayne.  In 
1886,  Indianapolis  became  his  home,  he 
having  gone  to  that  city  with  the  Jenney 
Electric  Company.  In  1888  he  started  the 
Marmon-Perry  Light  Company,  and  be- 
came its  manager.  Mr.  Perry  was  one  of 
the  promoters  of  the  organization  of  the 
Indianapolis  Light  and  Tower  Company, 
in  1SD2.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  its 
manager.  Mr.  Perry  has  always  been  a 
Republican  from  principle.  lie  has 
sought  no  office,  but  has  ever  felt  a  deep 
and  disinterested  solicitude  tor  the  suc- 
cess of  his  party.  He  is  a  man  of  spirit 
in  all  that  pertains  to  the  advantage 
and  advancement  of  his  residence  city 
and  his  native  State.  He  is  one  of  the 
governors  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  also 
a  director  of  the  Columbia  Club.  In  18<)0 
Mr.  Perry  was  married  to  Miss  Capitola 
Adams,  daughter  of  T.  .1.  Adams  of  In- 
dianapolis. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  have  a 
family  of  three  children.  Norman  A., 
James  A.  and  Ruth  Perry. 


WILLIAM  N.  JACKSON. 

William  N.  Jackson  was  born  June  6, 
1809,  at  Elk  Forge,  Cecil  county,  Mary- 
land. His  father.  James  Jackson,  a  na- 
tive of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  married 
Martha  Nutt,  who  was  born  near  Newark, 
Delaware.  He  was  the  manager  of  an 
iron  manufactory  at  which  there  was  only 
the  little  settlement  connected  with  the 
works  at  Elk  Forge.    Here  William  lived 


until  fourteen  years  of  age.  During  these 
years  the  children  gol  their  schooling  by  a 
three-mile  tramp  to  the  cross-roads 
schoolhouse  in  winter.  Popular  educa- 
tion was  meager  in  quality  as  well  as 
quantity.  The  Jackson  family,  in  which 
there  were  eighl  children,  four  boys  and 
four  girls,  fared  better  than  most  by  rea- 

I  son  of  having  a  school  teacher  in  Hie 
house.     The  boy  William  left  home  when 

i  he  was  about  fourteen  and  entered  an 
iron  manufactory,  where  he  was  clerk, 
spending  his  time  thus  until  he  came  west 
in  1832.  He  settled  at  Cincinnati  and 
continued  there  in  the  iron  house  until 
1834,  when  he  went  to  Indianapolis  to 
wind  up  a  small  iron  business  which  he 
and  his  brother  Stephen  had  failed  to 
make  successful.  About  this  time  lie 
was  asked  to  go  into  the  office  of  the 
National  Road  at  Terre  Haute,  which 
thoroughfare  the  governmenl  was  then 
engaged  in  building  through  that  region. 
Here  he  remained  until  1S40.  He  then 
went  to  Indianapolis,  where  he  was  an 
assistant,  under  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Moore,  in 
the  Indianapolis  postoffice  for  several 
years,  and  until  all  were  removed  under 
President  Tyler.  He  then  became  secre- 
tary of  the  Indianapolis  &  Madison  rail- 
road company  at  Madison.  There  he  re- 
mained until  1853,  when  he  resigned  and 
came   to   Indianapolis.      In    that    year   he 

tary  and  treasurer  of  the  Indianapolis 
I'nion  railway  company.  With  this 
company  he  has  remained  ever  since.  As 
he   grew   in    years   and    the   business    in 
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creased,  the  office  of  ticket  agent  was 
separated  from  his  duties,  and  later  he 
gave  up  the  office  of  treasurer;  but  he 
still  holds  the  office  of  secretary.  The 
handsome  open  square  on  which  the  new 
Union  Railroad  Station  fronts  in  Indiana- 
polis, is  named  Jackson  Place  in  honor 
of  Mr.  Jackson.  In  his  first  sojourn  at 
Indianapolis,  he  united  with  the  Second 
Presbyterian  church,  of  which  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  was  then  pastor;  and  this 
has  been  his  church  home,  although  dur- 
ing his  long  life  since  then  he  has  identi- 
fied himself  with  many  missions  and  new 
churches  that  have  gone  out  from  the 
Second  church.  The  members  of  the 
family  all  lived  to  adult  years,  but  of 
them  all,  only  William  N.  survives.  The 
father  and  mother  were  professors  of  re- 
ligion and  practicers  of  it,  as  were  all 
the  children.  The  life  of  William  N. 
Jackson  has  expounded  the  definition  of 
pure  religion:  "Pure  religion  and  unde- 
filed  before  God  and  the  Father,  is  to 
visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their 
affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted 
from  the  world."  The  story  of  his  life 
might  be  said  to  be  a  realization  of  this 
definition.  He  never  married  and  his 
life  has  been  absorbed  in  doing  good. 
He  has  never  held  public  office  nor  been 
identified  with  public  affairs.  And  yet 
no  man  in  his  community,  and  few  men 
in  any  community  have  been  wider 
known  or  more  universally  loved.  An 
illustration  of  this  was  given  two  years 
ago  in  the  raising  of  a  fund  called  the 
Jackson  fund  to  care  for  sick  children  at 


a   hospital    established    in    Indianapolis 

under  the  auspices  of  the  Flower  Mission. 
The  singular  appropriateness  of  this  is 
that  Mr.  Jackson's  love  for  children  has 
been  one  of  the  most  marked  features 
of  his  life.  One  evening  at  a  small  so- 
cial gathering  his  name  was  mentioned. 
and  out  of  the  conversation  arose  the 
idea  of  founding  this  fund.  The  work 
was  kept  secret.  Only  those  were  asked 
to  contribute  who  were  friends  of  Mr. 
Jackson,  and  only  a  few  of  his  friends, 
for  their  name  is  legion.  The  paper 
was  passed  from  hand  to  hand  sometimes, 
always  done  in  the  odd  moments  of  busy 
lives.  They  who  were  privileged  to  de- 
vote even  so  little  time  to  it  had  the 
better  part;  they  heard  the  words  that 
came  with  the  offerings.  Truly.  "A  good 
name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great 
riches,  and  loving  favor  rather  than  silver 
and  gold."  One  wrote  of  '-this  most  de- 
served tribute  to  one  whose  life  has 
been  and  is  so  full  of  good  works,  his 
presence  an  inspiration  to  children,  and 
his  face  a  benediction  to  all."  Another: 
"It  was  a  happy  thought  to  make  this  a 
token  of  regard  rather  than  wait  to  make 
it  a  tribute  to  his  memory.  I  thank  you 
for  the  privilege  of  contributing  to  this 
fund."  Another  wrote:  "Mr.  Jackson's 
was  the  most  helpful  influence  that  ever 
came  into  my  life,  and  I  want  to  share  in 
this  token."  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  every  gift  had  with  it  some  word 
that  increased  its  value.  In  the  history 
of  gifts,  it  cannot  be  that  there  has  ever 
been  more  love,  more  spontaneity  than 
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flowed  with  this  gift.  Some  would  have 
memories  of  individual  helpfulness  to  re- 
call, of  which  one  of  the  letters  quoted 
above  is  a  type.  Others  would  be  warm 
with  the  memory  of  his  life  as  an  exam- 
ple. All  were  sympathetic  with  the  idea 
of  a  token  that  might  come  to  him  while 
lie  was  still  with  them,  to  be  known  and 
read  of  him.  And  so  there  was  .meat 
agreement  in  the  words  with  which  the 
offering  was  made  and  which  are  here 
set  out:  "We,  the  undersigned,  unite  for 
the  purpose  of  endowing  a  room  in  the 
Eleanor  Hospital  for  Children,  as  a  token 
of  regard  to  William  X.  Jackson,  and  as 
a  testimony  to  ourselves  and  our  day  and 
our  generation  and  those  that  shall  come 
after  us,  of  the  helpfulness  of  his  life  and 
character.  'Whatsoever  things  are  true, 
whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatso- 
ever things  are  just,  whatsoever  things 
are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,'  are 
linked  with  the  thought  of  his  daily  walk 
and  conversation  throughout  a  life 
stretching  beyond  the  span  of  four-score 
years,  and  now  in  its  evening  we  offer 
him,  in  the  fullness  of  respect  and  affec- 
tion, this  greeting."  In  a  few  weeks  nearly 
$2,700  was  raised.  A  deed  of  gift  was 
made  by  those  active  in  the  work,  and 
the  fund  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Union  Trust  Company,  which  received  it 
as  a  trust  forever  to  be  administered 
free  of  charge.  Being  a  charitable  fund 
it  is  free  from  taxation,  and  so  the  gross 
earnings  of  the  investment  go  directly  to 
the    alleviation    of    little    children    who 


without  it  might  suffer  and  die  The 
Eleanor  Hospital  had  been  recently 
founded  by  the  bequest  of  the  late  Eli 
Lilly.  To  aid  it  comes  each  year  the  in- 
vestment of  this  fund.  In  the  room  of 
the  Eleanor  Hospital  is  a  tablet,  bearing 
this  inscription:  "The  William  X.  Jack- 
son Room."  Mr.  Jackson  knew  nothing 
of  the  movement  until  it  was  completed. 
He  was  then  presented  with  a  copy  of 
the  papers  and  the  names  of  the  contrib- 
utors. Supplementing  this  work  the  con- 
tributors had  Mr.  Jackson's  portrait 
painted  and  likewise  gave  it  to  the  Union 
Trust  Company,  by  whom  it  was  placed 
in  the  public  art  gallery  at  Indianapolis 
owned  by  the  Art  Association.  The  fund 
was  completed  and  made  over  on  Mr. 
Jackson's  birthday,  June  6,  1896.  From 
an  account  of  this  work  the  following  is 
taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  feeling 
of  the  community  and  the  characteristic 
quality  and  beauty  of  his  life  and  work. 
How  fitting  this  work  is;  how  fittingly 
it  has  been  done;  the  beauty  of  its  growth 
— for  it  has  seemed  to  grow  of  itself; 
the  magnitude  and  rapidity  of  it — for  it 
has  seemed  to  multiply  in  the  hands — 
can  be  better  suggested  than  set  out  in 
words : 

To  the  grave  of  Giles  Winterbourne 
in  Hardy's  "Woodlanders,"  came  "Marty" 
South,  a  child  of  toil.    Thus  the  story: 

"As  this  solitary  and  silent  girl  stood 
there  in  the  moonlight,  a  straight  slim 
figure  clothed  in  a  plaith  ss  gown,  the 
contours  of  womanhood  so  undeveloped 
as  to   be   scarcely  perceptible,   and   the 
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marks  of  poverty  and  toil  effaced  by  the 
misty  hour,  she  touched  sublimity  at 
points,  and  looked  almost  like  a  being 
who  had  rejected  with  indifference  the 
altitude  of  sex  for  the  loftier  quality  of 
abstract  humanism.  She  stooped  down 
and  cleared  away  the  withered  flowers 
that  Grace  and  herself  had  laid  there  the 
previous  week,  and  put  her  fresh  ones  in 
the  place.  'Now  my  own,  own  love."  she 
whispered,  'you  are  mine  and  on'y  mine; 
for  she  lias  forgotten  'ee  at  last,  although 
for  her  you  died.  But  I — whenever  I 
get  up  I'll  think  of  'ee.  and  whenever  I 
lie  down  I'll  think  of  'ee.  Whenever  I 
plant  the  young  larches  I'll  think  that 
none  can  plant  as  you  planted;  and  when 
ever  I  split  a  gad,  and  whenever  I  turn 
the  cider  wring  I'll  say  that  none  could 
do  it  like  you.  If  ever  I  forgel  your 
name,  let  me  forget  home  and  heaven. 
But  no,  no,  my  love,  I  never  can  forget  'ee, 
for  you  was  a  good  man  and  did  good 
things.'  " 

Here  instead  of  flowers  that  wither  is 
an  offering  that  will  live,  but  like  the 
flowers  it  has  been  offered  in  love,  and  for 
the  same  reason:  "He  was  a  good  man  and 
did  good  things." 


JAMES    II.    JORDAN. 

Judge  Jordan,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Indiana,  was  born  in  Woodstock,  Vir- 
ginia, December  21.  1842.  In  1853,  when 
(piite  a  youth,  he  came  to  Indiana  and 
lived  on  a  farm  near  Corydon  until  the 


beginning  of  the  War  of  1861,  when  he 

enlisted  in  the  Union  army,  and  made  a 
somewhat  remarkable  record.  For 
three  years  and  over  he  served  in  tin- 
army,  being  a  participant  in  seventy- 
five  engagements,  including  battles  and 
skirmishes,  receiving  but  two  wounds, 
one  of  which  was  quite  severe  and  front 
the  effects  of  which  he  still  suffers.  His 
regiment  was  the  Forty-fifth  Indiana 
Volunteers  (Third  Cavalry).  On  his  re- 
turn from  the  war  he  entered  Wabash 
College,  at  Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  bur 
did  not  remain  to  complete  his  course,  de- 
ciding, as  he  did.  to  change  to  the  In- 
diana State  University  at  Bloomington, 
from  which  college  he  was  graduated  in 
1868,  and  immediately  entered  upon  a 
course  of  legal  studies.  He  read  law  at 
his  former  home,  Corydon,  Indiana,  with 
the  late  Judge  William  A.  Porter  and 
Thomas  G.  Slaughter  of  that  town,  and 
graduated  from  the  Law  Department  of 
the  State  University  in  1871,  having  been, 
in  the  meantime,  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Corydon  in  1868.  In  1869  he  began  the 
practice  of  law  at  Corydon,  but  subse- 
quently removed  to  Clinton,  Missouri, 
where  for  a  time  he  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice, bm  finally,  in  January,  1872,  he  re- 
turned to  Indiana,  locating  in  Martins- 
ville, the  county  seat  of  Morgan  county, 
which  city  continues  to  be  Judge  Jor- 
dan's home.  In  1872,  Governor  Baker 
appointed  him  prosecutor  of  the  Common 
Pleas  District,  of  which  Morgan  county 
then  formed  a  part.  In  the  following 
year  he    was    elected    city    attorney  of 
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Martinsville,  which  office  he  filled  effi- 
ciently for  twelve  years.  Upon  his  ad- 
vent in  Martinsville,  his  ability  was  a  I 
once  recognized,  and  he  took  first  place 
among  the  members  of  the  Morgan  coun- 
ty bar.  In  1882  he  was  nominated  as  the 
candidate  of  the  Republican  party  for 
Circuit  Judge;  the  circuit  in  question  be- 
ing at  that  time  composed  of  Morgan, 
Owen  and  Green  counties.  His  popular- 
ity was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  al- 
though the  district  was  Democratic  by  a 
large  majority,  he  was  defeated  at  the 
election  by  only  twenty-five  votes.  In 
1894  Judge  Jordan  was  nominated  at  the 
Republican  State  ('(invention  for  the  Su- 
preme Bench,  and  was  elected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  forty-five  thousand.  After  three 
years'  experience,  on  the  Supreme  Bench, 
he  is  regarded  by  the  legal  fraternity  of 
the  Slate  as  a  judge  par  excellence,  re- 
liable, conscientious  and  thoroughly  cap- 
able In  discharge  the  duties  of  the  of- 
fice. Much  of  his  success  is  due  to  tin- 
fact  that  he  possesses  in  a  marked  de- 
gree, both  a  judicial  mind  and  a  judicial 
temperament.  He  is  calm,  patient  and 
most  attentive  in  the  hearing  of  causes, 
and  also  is  broadly  tolerant  of  the  opin- 
ions of  others.  During  the  years  of  prac- 
tice in  his  profession,  he  had  come  to  es- 
teem these  same  qualities  most  highly  in 
the  judges  before  whom  he  appeared,  and 
deeming  them  as  equally  valuable  as 
learning  in  the  law  to  the  success  of  a 
judge,  therefore,  when  he  attained  his 
present  position  of  eminence,  he  endeav- 
ored to  apply  these  qualities  himself,  ami 


has  done  so  with  a  success  acknowledged 
by  all  his  colleagues.  Judge  Jordan  is 
fortunate  in  the  possession  of  the  power 
to  readily  compass,  determine  and  to  es- 
timate questions  and  opinions  at  their 
real  value.  Having  been  an  active  mem- 
ber in  his  profession  for  twenty-eight 
years  and  having  received  the  benefit  of 
a  fine  literary  and  legal  education  and 
training,  he  is  well  equipped  to  do  honor 
to  himself  and  to  the  high  office  which 
he  fills,  and  to  render  greal  service  to 
the  State.  Personally,  Judge  Jordan  is  a 
very  affable  and  agreeable  gentleman. 
He  is  of  the  type  which  lias  come  to  be 
ranked  as  the  highest— unaffected,  ap- 
proachable, his  daily  life  being  the  em- 
bodiment of  Emerson's  idea  "of  plain 
living  and  high  thinking."  He  is  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  also  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias,  and 
Phi  Kappa  Psi  Creek  letter  society.  The 
opinions  written  by  him  since  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court  are  said  to  be  sound 
and  carefully  prepared,  and  his  services, 
as  a  judge,  are  appreciated  by  the  bar  and 


PIERRE   S.   GRAY. 
The  distinguished  men  of  Ohio  are  so 

honored  their  Stale  in  the  most   import- 
ant    public     trusts,     and     distinguished 

themselves  alike  in  the  civil  and  militarv 
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service  of  the  Nation.  In  this  sketch  we 
have  for  our  subject,  one  who  not  only 
is  privileged  to  hail  from  Ohio,  but  whose 
birthright  is  that  of  bearing  a  name  hon- 
ored by  the  people  in  the  State  of  his 
adoption.  Pierre  Soule  Gray  was  born  in 
New  Madison,  Darke  county,  Ohio,  May 
■2.  1853.  He  is  the  son  of  Governor  Isaac 
Pusey  Gray.  His  mother  is  Eliza  J.  Gray, 
nee  Jaqua.  In  the  month  of  November, 
1855,  the  family  changed  their  residence 
to  Union  City,  Indiana,  which  continued 
to  be  their  home  for  thirty  years.  Here 
the  father  established  a  lucrative  law 
practice.  He  was  not  only  successful  at 
home,  but  won  distinction,  and  received 
well  deserved  recognition  in  other  fields, 
rierre  Gray  obtained  the  rudiments  of  a 
liberal  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Union  City.  He  entered  the  freshman 
class  in  the  Indiana  State  University  at 
Bloomington,  in  the  month  of  October, 
1870,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  His  literary 
tastes  led  him  to  contribute  largely  to 
the  columns  of  the  "Indiana  Student,"  of 
which  he  early  became  associate  editor. 
In  1874  he  was  elected  to  the  position  of 
editor-in-chief.  During  his  college  course 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Athenian  Liter- 
ary Society.  After  a  full  four  years'  course 
he  graduated  with  high  honors  on  July  2, 
1874,  and  had  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  At  the 
close  of  his  school  life  he  entered  his 
father's  law  office,  in  which  he  received 
a  thorough  training  in  both  the  law  and 
practice.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Randolph  county  Circuit  Court,  on    No- 


vember 6,  1875;  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State,  on  October  26,  1876;  and  to  the 
United  States  District  and  Circuit  Courts 
in  1SS9.  Soon  after  his  admission  to  the 
bar,  his  father,  then  serving  as  city  at- 
torney, appointed  him  to  the  office  of  as- 
sistant city  attorney.  In  this  position  he 
assumed  a  large  portion  of  the  official  du- 
ties, under  his  father's  direction,  and 
earned  confidence  and  esteem,  after 
which  he  served  two  years  as  city  at- 
torney. Prior  to  his  admission  to  the 
bar,  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  city 
civil  engineer,  in  which  he  rendered  effi- 
cient serviic  for  a  short  time.  He  re- 
linquished the  office  to  give  his  undi- 
vided attention  to  the  law.  In  a  spirited 
political  campaign  in  1S84,  Isaac  P.  Gray, 
at  the  head  of  his  party's  ticket,  as  its 
candidate  for  Governor,  led  to  a  brilliant 
victory.  The  victory  achieved  by  him 
changed  the  politics  of  the  State  govern- 
ment. He  was  inaugurated  on  January 
12,  1885.  He  remembered  the  efficient 
aid  received  from  his  son  during  the 
nine  years  of  their  association  in  a  large 
and  responsible  law  practice,  and,  having 
need  in  the  more  public  position  of  Gov- 
ernor for  one  to  whom  he  could  entrust 
many  of  the  details  of  his  official  duties, 
he  appointed  him  to  the  office  of  private 
secretary.  His  superior  qualifications 
and  sterling  integrity  were  fully  con- 
ceded. The  intimate  business  relations 
existing  between  father  and  son  were 
thus  happily  continued.  It  was  now- 
necessary  to  move  to  the  capital  of  the 
State.     The  old   home    at    Union     City, 
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where  strong  ties  of  friendship  existed, 
was  changed  with  many  regrets  for  the 
new  home  and  new  responsibilities  at  In- 
dianapolis. This  beautiful  capital  city  be- 
came their  permanent  abiding  place.  In 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  Fierre  Gray 
has  gained  prominence  as  a  safe  counsel- 
lor and  a  strong  pleader.  By  clear  in- 
sight rather  than  by  forensic  display,  he 
wins  success  and  holds  the  respect  of 
bench  and  bar.  His  time  has  not  all  been 
given  to  the  law,  to  the  exclusion  of  di- 
verting business  projects.  He  took  large 
interest  in  the  development  of  a  tele- 
phone service.  In  1880  he  organized  and 
became  manager  of  the  Citizens'  Bell 
Telephone  Company;  and  successively 
during  the  years  following  until  1885,  he 
was  manager  of  the  plant.  This  diver- 
sion afforded  needed  rest  from  a 
single  line  of  thought,  and  was  attended 
with  pleasure  and  profit.  He  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Kate  A.  Mc- 
Donald at  Union  City,  on  October  12, 
1881.  In  social  life  he  shares  largely  the 
privileges  accorded  by  high  esteem  and 
won  by  genial  good  will.  He  became  a 
charter  member  and  first  Chancellor 
Commander  of  Invincible  Lodge,  No.  84, 
K.  F.  In  December.  1ST!>.  he  was  chosen 
representative  to  the  Grand  Lodge.  As  a 
member  of  that  body  he  has  held  many  of 
its  offices  and  served  on  the  most  promi- 
nent committees,  continuously  holding 
distinction  in  the  fraternity.  In  politics 
he  is  a  Democrat  and  perforins  his  pa- 
triotic duty  by  giving  due  attention  to 
the  primaries,  in   which  our  public  serv- 


ants are  chiefly  selected.  He  has  served 
01:  precinct  committees,  and  as  their  sec- 
retary and  chairman,  as  delegate  to  coun- 
ty conventions,  and  as  chairman  of  cen- 
tral committees.  Mr.  Gray  is  a  painstak- 
ing, industrious  lawyer  of  recognized  abil- 
ity and  high  standing  at  the  bar.  He  is 
a  public  spirited,  esteemed  and  worthy 
citizen.  He  shrinks  from  no  public  duty, 
however  humble  or  exalted,  and  dis- 
charges faithfully  the  trusts  that  are  con- 
fided to  him. 


WILLIAM  15.  AUSTIN. 

William  Baden  Austin,  of  Rensselaer, 
is  of  Scotch-Welch  extraction,  by  a  union 
of  the  families  of  Austin  and  Webb.  Aus- 
tin is  a  good  old  Scotch  rresbyterian 
name,  known  through  more  than  two  cen- 
turies in  America  as  the  synonym  of  in- 
tegrity and  uprightness.  For  several 
years  the  family  lived  in  Virginia,  whence 
John  Baden  Austin,  grandfather  of  our 
subject,  born  in  1788,  emigrated  to  Ken- 
tucky about  the  opening  of  the  present 
century  and  settled  in  Cynthiana,  Harri- 
son county.  The  first  of  the  Webbs  came 
to  this  country  from  Wales  and  settled 
in  the  colony  of  Connecticut  near  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Some 
of  them  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  many  have  it 
different  times  been  honored  with  import- 
ant political  offices  in  various  states. 
Frederick  Webb,  grandfather  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  removed  from  Con- 
necticut and  settled  in  Xenia.  Ohio,  from 
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which  place  lie  moved  to  Tippecanoe 
county,  Indiana,  where  his  family  was 
reared.  William  1!.  Austin,  the  son  of 
John  .Martin  Austin  and  Sarah  Jane 
Webb,  was  born  in  Rensselaer.  Indiana, 
April  21,  1860.  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  Frederick  Webb  and  a  na- 
tive of  Lawrence  county,  Ohio;  his  father 
was  the  son  of  John  Baden  Austin,  and 
was  born  at  Cynthiana,  Harrison  county, 
Kentucky,  in  182:!;  removed  with  his 
father's  family  from  Kentucky  to  Indiana 
in  1838  and  settled  in  Crawfordsville. 
where  he  engaged  in  mercantile  business 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  In  1857  John 
M.  Austin  removed  to  Rensselaer,  where 
he  continued  the  business  of  a  merchant 
until  his  death  in  1877.  William  B.  was 
then  a  youth  of  seventeen.  He  had  al- 
ready acquired  a  good  common  school  ed- 
ucation and  was  in  fact  prepared  to  enter 
college.  He  inherited  about  two  thou- 
sand dollars  from  his  father's  estate, 
which  he  placed  at  compound  interest  by 
investing  in  the  essentials  of  a  broad  and 
liberal  education.  Entering  Wabash  Col- 
lege at  Crawfordsville  in  the  fall  of  1877 
he  completed  the  course  and  was  gradu- 
ated a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  1881.  Two 
years  later  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  same  col- 
lege for  proficiency  in  literary  pursuits. 
After  attendance  for  one  term  at  the 
Union  Law  School,  Chicago,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1SS1  and  entered 
upon  the  practice  with  lion.  Simon  I'. 
Thompson,  his  former  employer  and  pre- 
ceptor.      By      absorption,      association, 


observation  and  study  he  had  al- 
ready acquired  a  good  general  and 
practical  knowledge  of  the  law.  From 
the  age  of  eight  years  until  the 
completion  of  his  collegiate  education,  ex- 
cept the  terms  spent  in  school,  he  was 
employed  by  Mr.  Thompson  as  office  boy 
and  clerk.  During  the  first  six  years  of 
active  practice  his  association  with  Judge 
Thompson  was  continued,  three  years  of 
the  time  as  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Thompson  &  Brother.  In  1887 
lie  became  associated  in  a  partner- 
ship with  Hon.  Edwin  P.  Hammond, 
now  of  La  Fayette,  which  was  dis- 
solved when  Judge  Hammond  as- 
sumed judicial  duties  on  the  circuit  bench. 
For  three  years  thereafter  he  was  the 
senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Austin.  Hol- 
lingsworth  &  Co.,  which  controlled  a  very 
large  law  business  along  commercial 
lines.  Since  the  dissolution  of  litis 
firm,  in  December.  1895,  Mr.  Aus- 
tin has  not  formed  any  partnership 
relations,  but  has  continued  in  the 
practice  alone.  He  is  a  g 1  law- 
yer and  very  much  in  love  with 
his  profession,  lb-  lias  been  remarkably 
successful  in  tlie  management  of  all  en- 
terprises with  which  he  has  been  actively 
connected,  and  at  the  same  time  has  built 
up  for  himself  a  comfortable  fortune  and 
a  reputation  for  business  sagacity.  In 
1888  he  organized  the  Rensselaer  Build- 
ing and  Loan  Association,  which  enjoys 
the  exceptional  record  of  never  having 
foreclosed  a  mortgage.  He  organized  the 
Rensselaer  Water,  Light  and  Power  Com- 
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pany  in  1889  and  served  as  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  corporation  until  the 
plant  was  purchased  by  the  city  in  181)7. 
lis  1890  he  organized  the  Rensselaer  Land 
and  Improvement  Company,  of  which  he 
has  been  a  director  from  the  beginning. 
This  company  has  had  a  prosperous  ca- 
reer. Mr.  Austin  is  the  largest  stock- 
holder in  the  Jasper  County  Telephone 
Company  organized  in  189(J.  During  that 
year  lie  platted  and  placed  on  the  market 
Austin  &  Paxton's  first  and  second  addi- 
tions to  the  city  of  Rensselaer.  In  April, 
1895,  he  organized  the  Commercial  State 
Rank  of  Rensselaer  and  held  the  control- 
ing  interest  for  some  time.  He  sold  this 
interest  at  a  good  profit  in  1897.  While 
eminently  successful  in  the  advancement 
of  his  own  interests  he  has  always  been 
active  and  efficient  in  promoting  such 
public  enterprises  and  improvements  as 
conserve  the  public  welfare.  His  discern- 
ment is  keen,  his  apprehension  quick;  so 
that  he  is  able  instantaneously  to  grasp 
and  determine  the  merits  of  a  proposi- 
tion. He  is  never  balked  by  indecision  or 
hesitancy;  but  is  prepared  to  decide  or  to 
act  with  equal  alacrity.  He  is  alert,  en- 
ergetic and  judicious,  moving  forward 
resolutely  to  the  accomplishment  of  a 
clearly  defined  purpose.  In  1896  he  insti- 
tuted and  endowed  for  Wabash  College 
tlie  "Austin  Prize  in  Debate."  This  pro- 
vides for  the  annual  award  of  a  fifty-dol- 
lar prize  to  the  member  of  the  Junior 
Class  who  stands  highest   in  a  debating 

contest.     Mr.  Austin  has  always  1 u  an 

active  member  of  the  Republican  party 


and  a  liberal  contributor  to  its  campaign 
expenses,  but  has  not  been  a  candidate 
for  any  political  office.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Marquette  Club  of  Chicago,  and 
the  La  Fayette  Club,  of  La  Fayette,  In- 
diana. In  1882  .Mr.  Austin  married  .Miss 
Louie,  eldest  daughter  of  Judge  Edwin 
P.  Hammond,  and  has  one  child,  Miss 
Virginia,  horn  in  1883. 


HENRY  W.  LAWRENCE. 

Henry  W.  Lawrence,  of  Indianapolis,  is 
the  only  surviving  member  in  a  family  of 
five  children  born  to  James  P.  and  Emily 
Lawrence.  He  is  of  English  ancestry,  the 
American  branch  having  its  origin  in 
Jonathan  Lawrence,  who  was  the  first  of 
tlie  family  to  emigrate  to  America.  Cap- 
tain James  Lawrence,  of  the  ship  Chesa- 
peake, in  the  war  of  1812 — whose  famous 
command,  "Never  give  up  the  ship," 
passed  into  history — was  the  great-uncle 
of  our  subject.  James  P.  LawTrence,  the 
father  of  Henry,  was  born  at  Norfolk, 
New  York,  in  1826,  and  died  June  15, 
1878.  In  the  few  years  given  to  him  after 
reaching  his  manhood  were  developed 
the  sterling  qualities  and  kindly  disposi- 
tion that  invite  confidence  in  men,  and 
deserve  for  them  tlie  success  which 
crowns  their  life  work,  whatever  business 
avenue   they    choose   to     tread.     He    did 

by  adding  to  the  comforts  of  the  traveling 
public,  in  elevating  the  grade  of  hotel  ac- 
commodations.   The  first  hotel  to  give  in- 
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vitation  to  the  real  enjoyment  of  the 
since  famed  Adirondack  Mountains,  was 
the  Blue  Mountain  Lake  House,  in  all  its 
appointments  fitted  for  rest,  comfort  and 
pleasure.  It  was  projected  in  1855,  and 
popularized  by  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  James  P.  Lawrence,  whose  guests 
spread  far  and  wide  the  pleasures  and  in- 
spirations of  the  Adirondacks,  and  the 
generous  hospitality  of  the  genial  host  of 
the  .Mountain  House.  And  here  was  the 
beginning  of  an  eminently  successful  bus- 
iness life.  He  was  a  man  a  little  above 
200  pounds  avoirdupois,  fine  physique,  by 
nature  courteous  and  generous  almost 
to  a  fault.  The  poor  had  in  him  a 
prince.  His  charities  extended  to  such 
breadth  that  in  a  time  of  distress,  in  the 
town  of  Moores,  which  claimed  him  as 
its  leading  citizen,  he  took  upon  himself 
the  burden  of  supplying  all  the  necessities 
of  its  pooi-  during  an  entire  season,  and 
to  the  present  day  the  living  revere  him 
for  his  charities  and  pay  tribute  to  his 
memory.  In  politics  he  was  a  Whig,  un- 
til the  dissolution  of  his  party,  after 
which  he  allied  himself  with  the  Demo- 
crats and  served  them  faithfully  during 
the  remainder  of  his  short  life.  Thus, 
briefly  told,  was  the  history,  and  such 
the  character  of  the  father  from  whom 
was  inherited  the  business  tact,  perse- 
verance and  many  of  the  virtues  thai 
characterize  the  son,  Henry  W.  Lawrence, 
whose  life  dates  from  1851.  Duane,  New 
York,  is  his  birthplace  and  in  its  public 
schools  he  was  prepared  for  an  academic 
course  at  Plattsburg  Academy,  where  he 


graduated.  His  business  life  commenced 
in  Moores,  where  he  became  the  trusted 
assistant  to  his  father  in  the  management 
of  the  Junction  Hotel.  At  the  early  age 
of  nineteen  he  was  given  full  control,  un- 
der a  lease  from  his  father,  of  the  hotel 
bearing  his  name,  then  commencing  the 
active  and  prosperous  hotel  life  for  which 
he  is  so  fittingly  equipped  by  Nature's 
gifts  and  business  education.  The  Cap- 
ital Hotel,  at  Houston,  Texas,  and  the  La 
Mars,  at  Dallas,  Texas,  both  came  under 
his  management  before  his  father's  death 
which  occurred  in  1878,  after  which  he 
assumed  the  management  of  his  father's 
hotel  at  Moores.  Three  years  later,  in 
1881,  he  was  tendered  the  management 
of  the  St.  James  Hotel,  at  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, which  he  accepted,  but  after  re- 
maining a  year,  a  business  opportunity 
was  presented  to  him  in  the  position  of 
material  agent  for  the  construction  of  the 
Mexican  National  railroad;  extending 
from  Corpus  Christi  to  Monterey.  He 
resigned  his  hotel  management  and  ac- 
companied Mr.  W.  W.  Hungerford  to  Mex- 
ico, and  remained  with  the  road  until  its 
completion.  He  then  returned  to  his  old 
home  at  Moores,  and  the  Junction  Hotel, 
of  which  he  became  proprietor,  and  re- 
mained there  until  the  destruction  of  the 
hotel  by  tire.  The  business  habits  and  ac- 
tive life  of  Mr.  Lawrence  would  not  brook 
inactivity,  and  in  a  short  interval  of  hotel 
management  he  conducted  a  high  class 
restaurant  in  the  city  of  Chicago;  but  he 
soon  found  his  place  again  as  landlord  of 
the  Spencer  House  at  Indianapolis,  under 
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a  lease  made  in  1880.  To  it  he  afterwards 
added  the  Bates  House  in  the  same  place, 
which,  under  his  genial  management  has 
drawn  to  it  a  liberal  share  of  the  com- 
mercial traveler's  patronage,  and  taken 
prominent  position  among  the  most  pop- 
ular hotels  in  the  West.  On  January  1, 
1881,  Henry  W.  Lawrence  and  Addie  E., 
daughter  of  James  P.  Cunningham,  of 
Ogdensburg,  New  York,  were  united  in 
marriage.  In  social  as  well  as  in  business 
life  Mr.  Lawrence  takes  active  part  and 
holds  membership  in  the  Masonic  Order, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  and  in  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  Commercial  Clubs.  In  politics 
he  is  a  faithful  adherent  to  the  Demo- 
cratic faith,  and  a  staunch  supporter  of 
a  sound  money  currency.  In  his  business 
life,  success  has  crowned  every  effort; 
and  for  his  accumulations  he  finds  in- 
vestment largely  in  Indianapolis,  while 
outside  opportunities  are  not  neglected. 
His  home  city  has  the  benefit  of  his  pub- 
lic spirit  and  conservative  enterprise 
which  add  to  its  prosperity,  and  while 
still  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood  the  fu- 
ture is  full  of  promise  and  bright  with 
possibilities. 


CHARLES  C.  SPENCER. 

The  name  of  Spencer  was,  in  the  early 
annals  of  this  family  in  England,  written 
"Spenser."  Just  when  and  how  the  "S" 
was  exchanged  for  "C"  is  not  disclosed, 
but  it  was  some  time  prior  to  the  adven! 
of  the  family  in  America.  About  a  century 


ago.  Thomas  Spencer,  the  great  grand- 
father of  Charles  C,  left  England  in  com- 
pany with  Lord  Baltimore,  and,  crossing 
to  this  country,  established  a  home  in 
Maryland.  Subsequently  the  family  re- 
moved to  Ohio,  and  thence,  in  1829,  pro- 
ceeded to  Indiana,  settling  permanently 
in  that  State.  On  the  father's  side 
Charles  0.  Spencer  inherits  only  English 
blood.  With  this  is  intermingled  a  Teu- 
tonic element  from  the  mother's  side,  his 
maternal  grandmother  having  been  born 
of  German  parents.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  born  on  January  (i,  18C8,  in 
White  county,  Indiana,  his  parents,  being 
Calvin  C.  and  Sarah  J.  Spencer.  Up  to 
the  age  of  thirteen  years  he  attended  the 
country  schools,  although  somewhat  ir- 
regularly. He  then  entered  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, at  La  Fayette,  Indiana,  to  pre- 
pare for  a  regular  college  course.  After 
a  year  and  one  term  of  this  preparatory 
work,  he  left  Purdue  for  Asbury,  (now 
DePauw)  University,  at  Greencastle,  In- 
diana. Here  he  remained  four  and  one- 
half  years,  and  by  means  of  constant  and 
earnest  work  he  was  able,  in  1889,  to 
graduate  from  the  seven  years'  course  of 
study  in  the  Department  of  Liberal  Arts, 
the  degree  of  Ph.  B.  being  conferred  upon 
him.  He  completed  his  studies  in  the 
law  department  of  the  university,  also, 
the  same  year,  and  upon  graduating  from 
that  department  he  obtained  the  degree 
of  LL.    B.      Before   the   close  of   1889   he 

had    1 11   admitted   to    the  bar,   both   in 

Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  had  opened  an 
office  for  the  practice  of  law  at  Chicago. 
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For  two  years  he  carded  on  an  individual 
practice  in  that  city,  then,  in  October, 
1891,  entered  into  a  partnership  with  Mr. 
T.  F.  Palmer,  the  location  of  their  office 
being  at  Monticello,  Indiana.  After  two 
rears  of  joint  practice,  Mr.  Palmer  was 
elected  Judge  of  the  39th  Judicial  Cir- 
cuit. Since  that  time,  November.  1891, 
Mr.  Spencer  has  conducted  the  business 
alone,  the  entire  practice  of  the  firm  hav- 
ing devolved  upon  him  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  partnership  with  Mr.  Palmer. 
During  the  ten  years  of  his  professional 
labors  Mr.  Spencer  has  been  indefatigable 
in  bis  devotion  to  his  legal  duties.  As 
t lie  reward  of  this  faithful  application  he 
holds  to-day,  although  but  thirty- 
one  years  of  age,  an  enviable  and 
honored  place  in  the  profession. 
He  enjoys  an  extensive  and  re- 
munerative private  practice.  He 
served  as  city  attorney  of  Monticello 
many  years,  but  recently  declined  re-ap- 
pointment owing  to  the  attention  de- 
manded by  other  clients  and  business  in- 
terests. He  has  been  engaged  in  many 
important  cases  in  the  State  Federal 
Courts,  involving  large  interests  and  in- 
tricate and  constitutional  questions  of 
law.  Fortune,  so  much  maligned  for  a 
fickle  dame  by  the  thriftless,  seldom  fails 
of  kindly  responding  to  him  who  thus 
persistently  wooes  her.  Mr.  Spencer  is 
unmarried,  and  lias  as  yet  taken  no 
active  interest  in  political  affairs.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  University  Club  of  Indian- 
apolis, and  the  Iroquois  Club  of  Chicago, 
and  he  belongs  to  a   college  fraternity 


designated  by  the  Greek  letter  appella- 
tion of  Phi  Kappa  Psi. 


JOHN   B.   COCKRUM. 

John  Barrett  Cockrum  is  of  the  third 
generation  of  Cockrums  which  has 
claimed  Indiana  for  its  home.  James  W. 
Cockrum,  the  grandfather  of  John  B., 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Southern  In- 
diana, coming  from  North  Carolina  and 
settling  in  Gibson  county,  where  he  en- 
tered large  tracts  of  Government  land. 
The  town  of  Oakland  City  was  laid  out 
by  him  and  he  was  a  prominent  citizen  of 
it  until  his  death.  He  served  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Indiana  as  a  representa- 
tive from  Gibson  county  in  the  session  of 
1851.  William  M.  Cockrum,  his  son,  con- 
tinued his  residence  at  Oakland  City  as 
a  well-to-do  farmer.  He  has  an  honorable 
war  record  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
Forty-second  Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry. 
At  Chickamauga  he  was  badly  wounded 
and  after  remaining  on  the  field  in  a 
temporary  hospital  for  seventeen  days,  he 
was  removed  to  Libby  Prison,  remaining 
there  for  seven  months.  He  was  then  ex- 
changed at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  subse- 
quently had  charge  of  the  Post  Military 
Prison  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  for  about 
a  year,  after  which  he  resumed  command 
of  his  regiment.  Governor  Matthews  ap- 
pointed him  a  member  of  the  Indiana 
Commission  having  in  charge  the  erect- 
ing of  the  monuments  for  the  Indiana 
regiments  at   Chickamauga   Park,  which 
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position  he  still  holds.  John  B.  Cockrum, 
his  son,  was  born  at  the  old  homo  in  Oak- 
land City,  September  12,  1857.  When 
but  four  years  of  age  he  entered  a  coun- 
try school  and  from  that  time  secured 
whatever  educational  facilities  presented 
themselves.  As  Oakland  increased  in 
size  and  importance,  it  obtained  a  public 
school,  of  which  John  B.  Cockrum  be- 
came a  pupil,  graduating  finally  at  the 
high  school.  After  this  he  read  law  with 
Hon.  J.  E.  McCullough,  at  Princeton,  In- 
diana, teaching  school  in  winter,  study- 
ing at  night,  as  has  been  the  record  of  so 
many  successful  men.  After  preliminary 
work  of  this  kind,  he  entered  the  Cincin- 
nati Law  School,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated April  14,  1879,  with  the  degree  of 
LL.  B.  Soon  afterward  he  removed  to 
Booneville,  Indiana,  and  formed  a  law 
partnership  with  Charles  W.  Armstrong. 
In  1882,  Judge  John  B.  Handy  retired 
from  the  bench  and  the  firm  of  Handy. 
Armstrong  &  Cockrum  was  formed.  In 
this  firm  Mr.  Cockrum  remained  until 
March,  1S89,  being  at  that  time  appointed 
as  assistant  to  the  United  States  attorney 
for  Indiana,  by  Hon.  W.  II.  H.  Miller,  At- 
torney General,  Hon.  Smiley  N.  Chambers 
being  district  attorney.  March  1,  IS!):!. 
Mr.  Cockrum  received  the  appointment  of 
assistant  general  attorney  to  the  Lake 
Erie  and  Western  Railway  company,  Mr. 
W.  E.  Hackedorm  at  the  time  being  gener- 
al attorney.  His  efficiency  in  this  capac- 
ity met  with  a  just  acknowledgment  in 
1895,  when  he  was  made  the  general  at- 
torney of  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western  and 


the  lines  operated  by  ii.  a  position  which 

he  still  tills,  and  in  the  management  of 
which  he  has  acquired  a  wide  and  envi- 
able reputation.  A  prominent  member 
of  the  Indianapolis  bar  says  of  him:  "As 
a  citizen  John  I!.  Cockrum  is  public-spirit- 
ed and  progressive,  always  interested  anil 
active  in  the  prosecution  of  the   public 

g 1.    He  is  a  member  of  many  charitable 

organizations  and  influential  in  their 
councils.  As  a  lawyer  he  is  endowed  by 
nature  with  great  qualities.  Before 
juries  he  is  especially  strong,  being  ready, 
aggressive  and  resourceful.  His  courage 
is  equal  to  any  emergency,  while  his  tact 
saves  his  client  from  disaster.  Honest, 
earnest  and  clear-headed,  he  shines  easily 
among  the  first  lawyers  of  this  State." 
Mr.  Cockrum  has  always  been  a  Republi- 
can. Every  campaign  since  that  of  1880 
has  been  assisted  by  his  energy  and  in- 
fluence. Pure  patriotism  has  been  his  in- 
centive, as  he  has  not  been  an  office-seek- 
er, having  never  held  any  official  position 
except  that  of  assistant  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney  for  Indiana  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Gen.  Benjamin  Harrison. 
Mr.  Cockrum  is  a  member  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  by  inheritance.  Of  the  city  of  In- 
dianapolis, Mr.  Cockrum  is  a  well-known 
and  popular  citizen;  a  man  of  large  ac- 
quaintanceship and  of  much  influence  in 
many  lines,  lie  is  an  important  member 
of  the  Columbia  Club,  being  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  and  chairman  of 
the  house  committee.  He  is  also  a  mem 
ber  of  the  Marion  Club,  the  Commercial 
Club,  the  North  Side    Republican    Club, 
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the  Deutsche  Club,  the  Maennerchor  So- 
ciety and  the  Country  Club.  In  short 
there  is  no  better-known  club  man  in  the 
city  than  Mr.  Cockrum.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  having  held  the  office  of  Grand 
Patriarch  of  the  State  and  is  a  Fast 
Grand  Representative  to  the  Sovereign 
Grand  Lodge.  At  the  present  time  he  is 
Grand  Marshal  of  the  Sovereign  Grand 
Lodge.  Mr.  Cockrum  belongs  not  only  to 
all  branches  of  Odd-Fellowship,  but  to  all 
branches  of  Knights  of  Pythias  as  well, 
and  is  at  this  time  (1898)  Chief  Tribune 
of  the  Grand  Tribunal  of  Indiana.  The 
Elks  also  claim  him  as  a  member  and  he 
is  a  Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  belongs  to 
the  Mystic  Shrine.  In  January.  1SS0,  Mr. 
Cockrum  was  married  to  Miss  Fannie  C. 
Bittrolff,  daughter  of  George  A.  Bittrolff, 
of  Evansville,  Indiana.  They  have  a 
daughter.  Miss  Freda,  aged  seventeen, 
and  a  son,  Oatley  B.,  fifteen  years  old. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cockrum  have  a  pleasant 
heme  at  1405  College  avenue,  where  they 
dispense  the  hospitalities  accruing  to 
their  large  acquaintanceship. 


WILLIAM  C.  VAN  ARSDEL. 

William  C.  Van  Arsdel,  general  man- 
ager of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company  for  the  State  of  Indiana,  was 
born  near  Darlington,  Montgomery  coun- 
ty, Indiana,  on  the  19th  of  December, 
1849.  He  is  a  son  of  Jacob  and  Elizabeth 
Van  Arsdel.  and  bis  remote  ancestors  on 


the  father's  side,  as  the  name  indicates, 
were  from  Holland.  In  105:',.  four  broth- 
ers left  Holland  and  came  to  this  coun- 
try, settling  in  New  Amsterdam,  New 
York,  and  from  this  stock  grew  the 
tranches  of  the  Van  Arsdel  family.  The 
paternal  grandfather  was  a  native  of  New 
Jersey,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Trenton  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
born  January  .'!,  1705,  in  Westmoreland 
county,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  the  fath- 
er of  a  large  family,  and  at  a  very  early 
age  became  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  was  for  over  fifty 
years  a  local  preacher  in  that  denomina- 
tion. He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
lilc  on  a  farm,  in  which  he  took  a  great 
interest.  In  1850  he  left  the  farm  and  re- 
moved to  Thorntown,  Indiana,  to  give  his 
children  better  educational  advantages. 
Mr.  Van  Arsdel  was  a  pronounced  Aboli- 
tionist, and  participated  with  his  party 
in  the  early  agitation  of  the  questions 
which  eventually  brought  about  the  free- 
dom of  the  colored  race.  He  was  a  sol- 
dier in  the  War  of  18112,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Captain  Zeiior's  company,  guard- 
ing block-houses  in  Southern  Indiana 
while  General  Harrison  was  engaged 
with  Indians  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe. 
Elizabeth,  the  mother  of  our  subject,  died 
in  1889.  William  C  Van  Arsdel  acquired 
a  good  common  school  education  in  the 
schools  of  Montgomery  county  and  at 
Thorntown  Academy.  In  1870  he  entered 
Aslmrv  University,  where  he  remained  a 
short  time.    In  the  spring  of  1871  he  went 
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to  Indianapolis  and  began  the  study  of 
law  in  the  office  of  Walker  &  Bitter, 
where  he  remained  three  rears.  After- 
ward he  traveled  for  fourteen  years  in  the 
wholesale  clothing  business.  He  they  be- 
came connected  with  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company  as  special  agent,  thus 
beginning  his  successful  career  in  the 
business  in  which  he  has  shown  special 
adaptation  and  proficiency.  He  was  pro- 
moted by  the  company  in  1897  to  the 
position  of  agency  director  for  the  State 
of  Indiana,  with  headquarters  at  Indian- 
apolis. Under  his  careful  management 
the  company  has  prospered,  and  no  life 
insurance  company  surpasses  it  in  volume 
of  business  done  in  the  State.  Mr.  Van 
Arsdel  inherits  many  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  his  father.  Scrupulously  honest  in 
all  his  dealings,  commanding  confidence 
in  all  his  personal  engagements,  he  has 
made  a  host  of  friends  throughout  the 
State.  For  many  years  he  has  been  an 
active  member  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Broadway  M. 
E.  Church  of  Indianapolis.  Mr.  Van  Ars- 
del is  thoroughly  domestic  in  his  tastes, 
and  in  his  home,  Mrs.  Van  Arsdel  joins 
him  in  dispensing  a  gracious  hospitality. 
William  C.  Van  Arsdel  has  been  twice 
married.  His  first  wife  was  Miss  Frankie 
E.  Hawk,  whom  he  married  in  Indianap- 
olis May  13,  1874.  She  died  in  1893,  leav- 
ing no  children.  He  was  again  married, 
March  12,  1895,  to  Miss  Emma  P.  Parr, 
a  daughter  of  Rev.  P.  K.  Parr,  of  Frank- 
lin, Indiana,  and  two  children  were  born 
of  this  union,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  Since 


reaching  his  majority,  .Mr.  Van  Arsdel 
has  been  a   staunch   Republican,  and  is 

strong  in  the  advocacy  of  the  principles 
of  that  party.  In  1891  he  was  elected  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana, from  Indianapolis,  of  which  body 
he  was  a  conspicuous  member,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  Fee  and  Salary  Commit- 
tee. He  was  the  author  of  the  Fee  and 
Salary  bill,  which  became  a  law.  This 
law  is  now  saving  f  75,000  per  year  in  the 
State-house  alone.  He  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  Commercial  Travelers'  Re- 
publican Club  in  1890,  and  held  that  po- 
sition several  years.  Mr.  Van  Arsdel  has 
been  a  close  student  of  human  nature  all 
of  his  life,  and  to  this  fact  may  be  attrib- 
uted his  great  success  in  his  chosen  call- 


CHARLES  R,  HENDERSON. 

Professor  Charles  Richmond  Hender- 
son, D.  D.,  Chair  of  Sociology,  University 
of  Chicago,  was  born  at  Covington,  Foun- 
tain county,  Indiana,  December  17,  1848. 
His  parents  were  Albert  and  Lorraine 
(Richmond)  Henderson.  The  rudiments 
of  his  education  he  obtained  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  town,  after  which 
he  attended  the  high  school  of  La  Fay- 
ette, Indiana,  preparatory  to  entering  col- 
lege. His  first  year  of  collegiate  work 
was  spent  in  Michigan,  at  the  Kalamazoo 
college.  He'then  entered  the  old  Chicago 
University,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1870,  with  the  degree  of  B.  A.  Three 
years  later  he  graduated  from  the  Baptist 
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Union  Theological  Seminary — now  Divin- 
ity School  of  the  Chicago  University — 
with  the  degree  of  B.  D.  He  was  now 
ready  to  begin  his  labors,  in  his  chosen 
field — where  he  was  called  before  gradu- 
ation— the  First  Baptist  church  of  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana.  He  entered  upon  his 
duties  in  May,  1873,  and  for  nearly  ten 
years  continued  to  shepherd  his  first 
Hock.  In  August  of  1882,  he  accepted  a 
call  to  the  La  Fayette  Avenue  Baptist 
Chnrch,  of  Detroit,  Michigan.  This  church 
was,  like  that  of  Terre  Haute,  the  scene 
of  his  labors  for  ten  years,  and  under  his 
guidance  flourished  almost  phenomenally, 
until  its  congregation  ranked  among  the 
foremost  in  the  country  in  numbers  and 
strength.  Finding  its  old  church  inade- 
quate to  its  purpose,  it  erected  a  spacious 
and  splendid  edifice  on  Woodward  ave- 
nue, and  during  the  ten  years,  expended 
upwards  of  half  a  million  dollars  in 
philanthropic  work.  In  August,  1892,  he 
bade  farewell  to  the  church  to  which  he 
had  been  so  great  an  inspiration,  and 
which,  in  turn,  had  supported  him  so  loy- 
ally, and  entered  a  new, and  much  broader 
Held  of  activity  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. Here  he  has  since  remained,  doing 
high  credit  to  each  of  the  several  capac- 
ities in  which  his  versatile  abilities  have 
found  employment.  He  is  at  once  an  earn- 
est student  and  faithful  instructor  in  the 
vast  and  intricate  problems  of  Sociology; 
as  Chaplain  directs  the  religious  work  of 
the  institution;  and  as  a  member  of  its 
senate  and  council  helps  turn  its  govern- 
mental  wheel.     Prof.    Henderson    is    a 


writer  of  no  ordinary  ability.  Ever  since 
his  student  days  at  the  old  university  he 
has  contributed  to  periodical  literature, 
and  during  the  tenure  of  his  present  po- 
sition, he  has  earned  a  reputation  as  an 
authority  on  sociological  questions,  and 
has  given  to  the  world  a  number  of  im- 
portant works,  the  titles  and  publishers 
of  which  are:  "Social  Elements" — 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  "Social  Spirit  in 
America" — Chautauqua  Press;  "Social 
Settlements" — Lentilhon  &  Company; 
"Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Depend- 
ents, Defectives  and  Delinquents" — D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.;  "Development  of  Doctrine 
in  the  Epistles" — American  Baptist  Pub- 
lication Society.  He  contributes  occasion- 
ally to  the  Dial,  a  progressive  Chicago 
publication,  and  is  associate  editor  of 
both  the  American  Journal  of  Theology 
and  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology. 
Mr.  Henderson  is  noted  for  the  zeal  and 
productiveness  of  his  philanthropic  work. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  has  of- 
ficiated as  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  Chicago's  Bureau  of  Associated 
Charities.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  of  the  American  Economic  Asso- 
ciation, of  the  National  Prison  Associa- 
tion, honorary  member  of  the  New  York 
Prison  Association  and  President  of  the 
Twenty-sixth  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction.  On  the  four- 
teenth of  May,  1ST:1,.  Mr.  Henderson  was 
married  to  Miss  Ella  L.  Levering,  a  sketch 
of  whose  father,  William  H.  Levering,  of 
La  Fayette,  appears  in  another  part  of 
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this  volume.  Of  their  union  was  born 
one  son,  christened  Albert  L.,  who  was 
taken  from  them  by  death  at  the  age  of 
three  years.  Mr.  Henderson  has  always 
cast  his  vote  with  the  Republicans,  al- 
though of  independent  tendencies.  He 
has  never  entered  largely  into  politics,  or, 
rather,  he  has  never  entered  into  them 
narrowly;  for  the  scientific  student  of  so- 
cial conditions  is  a  politician  in  the  larg- 
est sense — the  sense  which  consists  less 
with  two  hostile  parties  than  with  one 
great  fraternity,  and  a  patriotism  that  is 
broadened  to  include  all  human  relations. 
A  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  who  is  in  a  position  to 
know  w  hereof  he  speaks,  says  of  Mr.  Hen- 
derson: "He  is  eminently  open-minded 
— able  to  appreciate  every  point  of  view, 
and  holding  opinion  in  reserve  until  he 
has  patiently  investigated  all  the  facts 
which  can  be  reached.  He  is  profoundly 
sympathetic.  His  single  motive  is  to 
find  out  the  truth,  to  be  just,  to  help 
those  who  need  help.  This  is  the  key  to 
his  character.  As  an  instructor  and  col- 
lege officer,  he  wins  the  unwavering  re- 
spect and  love  of  his  associates,  both 
among  the  faculty  and  students.  As  an 
author,  his  work  is  modest,  but  solid.  He 
is  one  of  the  strong  men  of  our  country, 
and  one  whose  strength  is  used  with  no 
stain  of  selfishness." 


DANIEL   STEWART. 

To  have  achieved  success  in  any  walk 
of  life  is  a  distinction,  whether  it  be  in  a 


professional,  political  or  business  career. 
A  success  ill  the  mercantile  line  is  what 
Daniel  Stewart  accomplished,  and  that 
through  his  unaided  exertions,  using 
simply  the  energy,  industry,  integrity  and 
sagacity  that  distinguished  him  as  much 
before  as  after  he  became  the  head  of 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  known  whole- 
sale drug  houses  in  the  country.  He  did 
not  acquire  his  success  by  mere  drudgery, 
but  by  his  executive  ability.  He  had  keen 
judgment  and  quick  decision,  and  a  chief 
factor  in  his  success  was  his  insight 
into  character,  which  amounted  almost 
to  the  intuition  of  a  woman.  The  story 
of  his  life  makes  the  heart  beat  more 
warmly,  as  in  his  life-time  many  and 
many  a  heart  was  warmed  by  his  genial 
smile  and  the  friendly  pressure  of  his 
hand.  His  ancestors,  who  were  of 
Scotch  descent  and  followers  of  King 
Charles,  tied  to  the  hospitable  land  of 
Holland,  and  from  there  sailed  on  the 
ship  "Caledonia,"  to  New  Jersey,  where 
they  settled  on  the  Raritan  river.  They 
became  later  pioneers  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  records  of  that  State  show  that  his 
ancestors,  belonging  to  both  the  Stewart 
and  Hendricks  families,  were  distin- 
guished in  politics  and  war.  Many  mem- 
bers of  these  families  still  retained  these 
characteristics  when  they  removed  to  In- 
diana, where  they  represented  their  State 
in  Congress,  and  two  filled  the  office  of 
Governor,  and  another  the  office  of  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  The 
early  home  of  Daniel  Stewart  was 
Greensburg,  Indiaua,  where  he  was  born 
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February  3,  1824,  and  in  the  development 
of  which  town  his  immediate  ancestors 
had  taken  an  active  part.  The  tract  of 
land  covered  by  Greensburg  was  once  the 
property  of  Mr.  Stewart's  maternal 
grandfather,  Abraham  Hendricks,  and 
the  infant  town  was  given  its  name  by 
Mrs.  Hendricks  in  honor  of  her  own  na- 
tive Greensburg  in  Westmoreland  county, 
Pennsylvania.  Strongly  attached  to  the 
place  of  his  birth,  Daniel  passed  a  happy 
boyhood  in  Greensburg,  attending  its 
schools.  In  his  first  efforts  at  self  sup- 
port, made  when  a  mere  boy,  he  found 
employment  in  a  printing  office,  where  he 
gained  some  proficiency  as  a  compositor. 
This  was  but  a  temporary  occupation,  and 
not  the  one  he  would  have  best  enjoyed; 
yet  with  his  habitual  sanguine  view  of 
things,  he  managed  to  get  some  satisfac- 
tion out  of  the  situation,  congratulating 
himself  upon  this  rare  opportunity  to  be- 
come an  accomplished  speller.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  began  his  business  ca- 
reer as  a  clerk  in  the  drug  store  of  Sam- 
uel Bryan.  Three  years  later,  in  1843,  his 
father  joining  with  him,  he  bought  out 
the  business  of  Mr.  Bryan,  and  for  several 
years  father  and  son  carried  it  on  as  part- 
ners. Daniel  being  unmarried,  however, 
while  his  father  had  a  family  to  sup- 
port, the  inequality  in  their  expenditures 
resulted  in  a  corresponding  inequality  in 
favor  of  the  younger  man,  in  their  re- 
spective interests  in  the  business.  Rea- 
lizing this,  Daniel  took  a  step  as  char- 
acteristic as  it  was  generous;  he  relin- 
quished to  his  father  his  share  in  the  en- 


terprise, entirely  without  financial  con- 
sideration, and  cheerfully  set  out  to  earn 
his  livelihood  on  new  lines.  His  next 
venture  was  the  daguerreotype  business, 
in  pursuing  which  he  journeyed  on  foot 
from  one  to  another  of  the  towns  of  In- 
diana. An  unpleasant  feature  of  this 
mode  of  life  to  the  home-loving  young 
man  was  the  fact  that  it  took  him  so 
much  away  from  Greensburg;  and  he 
would  sometimes  walk  a  very  long  dis- 
tance rather  than  spend  the  night  under 
an  unfamiliar  roof.  Despite  his  tendency 
to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things,  his 
hair  grew  gray  very  early  in  life,  which 
condition  he  humorously  asserted  was  the 
result  of  his  struggles  to  convince  his 
daguerreotype  subjects  of  the  truthful- 
ness of  their  portraits.  At  length  his 
father  decided  to  retire  from  active  life, 
and  Daniel,  together  with  his  brother, 
John  H.  Stewart,  purchased  the  drug 
business  and  carried  it  on  until  1863, 
when  he  left  Greensburg  and  established 
a  home  of  his  own  at  Indianapolis.  Here 
he  entered  into  a  partnership  with  Steph- 
en W.  Morgan,  and  together  they  bought 
the  drug  business  of  William  Hannaman, 
located  at  40  East  Washington  street. 
This  pharmacy  throve  under  the  new 
management.  It  had  formerly  supplied 
both  the  wholesale  and  retail  demands, 
and  the  same  policy  was  continued  for  a 
time  by  Mr.  Stewart  and  his  partner. 
Eventually,  however,  the  business  be- 
came so  large  that  it  was  decided  to  aban- 
don the  retail  side  of  it  and  supply  only 
the  wholesale  trade.    In  1881  the  concern 
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was  removed  to  42  to  50  South  Meridian 
street;  and  in  1883  Mr.  Stewart  bought 
out  the  interest  of  his  partner,  conduct- 
ing the  business  alone  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  In  the  autumn,  of 
1890,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Mr.  Stewart 
was  made  president  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Druggists'  Association.  His 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  business,  ac- 
quired during  the  half  a  century  he  had 
devoted  to  it,  his  unswerving  rectitude  of 
principle,  and  a  peculiarly  happy  faculty 
of  dealing  with  men,  all  united  to  qualify 
him  for  this  position.  Politically  Mr. 
Stewart  was  a  loyal  Republican;  and  his 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  that  party 
strongly  evidenced  his  decision  of  char- 
acter. Belonging  as  he  did  to  a  family 
distinguished  in  politics,  in  which  the 
Democratic  element  greatly  predomi- 
nated, and  although  his  deeply  affection- 
ate and  sympathetic  nature  made  him 
acutely  sensible  to  all  legitimate  claims 
of  kinship;  yet  in  matters  affecting  his 
Nation's  welfare  he  was  always  frank  and 
fervent  in  the  defense  of  his  convictions. 
Mr.  Stewart  belonged  to  the  Meridian 
Street  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  in  the 
affairs  of  which  he  was  for  many  years 
prominent  as  a  member  of  its  official 
board.  His  influence  was  much  sought 
and  prized  in  both  the  religious  and  sec- 
ular communities,  the  gentle  persuasive- 
ness of  this  peace-loving  man,  making 
him  an  adept  in  harmonizing  discordant 
elements.  Mr.  Stewart  was  married  on 
May  18,  1858,  to  Miss  Martha  Tarkington, 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Tar- 


kington, of  Greensburg.  Two  children 
were  born  to  them,  now  Mrs.  John  New 
man  Carey  and  Mrs.  William  Scott.  Mr. 
Stewart's  devotion  to  his  immediate  fam- 
ily, and  to  the  little  ones  who  came  to 
bless  his  daughters'  homes,  was  prover- 
bial; and  these  tender  attractions  often 
effectually  rivalled  the  demands  of  busi- 
ness upon  his  time.  Indeed,  welcome 
and  valued  as  his  presence  was  in  many 
circles,  it  was  in  the  domestic  realm  that 
the  loveliness  of  his  nature  reached  its 
most  perfect  flower;  and  his  home  was 
noted  for  that  best  of  hospitality  where 
convention  gives  place  to  unaffected  gen- 
iality and  comradeship.  Mr.  Stewart's 
death  occurred  February  25,  1802;  but 
the  memory  of  his  sweet  personality  and 
blameless  life  exists  as  a  potent  influence 
to  the  many  who  were  blessed  with  the 
riant  to  call  him  friend. 


HIRAM    P.    WASSON. 

Hiram  Passmore  Wasson  was  born  in 
Cecil  county,  Maryland,  June  18,  1815, 
the  sou  of  William  P.  and  Anna 
(Graham)  Wasson.  William  P.  Wasson, 
though  a  native  of  the  State  of  Delaware, 
was  reared  in  Maryland,  to  which  State 
his  parents  removed  when  he  was  quite 
young..  He  was  a  resident  of  that  State 
until  1847,  when  he  removed  to  Lancas- 
ter county,  Pennsylvania.  In  1807  he 
came  to  Indianapolis,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death  in  1800.  The  Wassons  in 
America  are  of  English  and  Scotch  ori- 
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gin.  The  paternal  grandfather  of  Hiram 
P.  came  from  England  and  settled  in 
Delaware  during  the  colonial  period.  His 
mother,  Anna  Graham,  was  born  in  Mary- 
land of  Scotch-Irish  parentage.  Her 
father,  Peter  Graham,  a  graduate  of  the 
College  of  Dublin,  came  to  America  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War  and  settled 
in  Delaware.  Her  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Anna  Moody,  was  born  in  Dela- 
ware. Hiram  P.  received  a  common 
school  education  in  the  schools  of  Lan- 
caster county,  Pennsylvania.  When  he 
was  fourteen  years  old  he  secured  em- 
ployment in  a  country  store  at  Safe  Har- 
bor in  Lancaster  county.  He  remained 
there  until  18G5,  when  he  decided  to  try 
his  fortune  in  the  West.  Coming  to  In- 
dianapolis he  secured  a  position  as  clerk 
and  "general  utility  boy"  with  the  dry 
goods  house  of  L.  H.  Tyler  &  Co.,  which 
was  known  as  the  "Bee  Hive."  Here,  be- 
sides helping  in  the  domestic  department, 
he  swept  the  store,  washed  windows,  car- 
ried bundles,  etc.  Though  with  his  for- 
mer experience  he  was  capable  of  a  bet- 
ter position,  yet  this  work  he  was  obliged 
to  do  in  order  to  hold  his  situation.  A 
few  months  later  his  willingness  and  abil- 
ity were  recognized  and  he  was  installed 
as  a  regular  salesman.  He  slept  in  the 
store  the  first  two  years  in  order  to  save 
the  money  required  for  room-rent.  Dur- 
ing that  time  a  "shuck  mattress''  on  a 
counter  was  his  bed.  While  staying  in 
the  store  at  night  he  studied  book-keep- 
ing. A  treatise  on  book-keeping  for  a  text 
book,  and    an  occasional    demonstration 


from  the  book-keeper  of  the  store  were 
his  only  instructors.  Two  years  after  en- 
tering the  store  he  was  installed  as  book- 
keeper, which  position  he  held  for  one 
year.  He  then  asked  to  be  relieved  from 
this  occupation  so  that  he  could  enter  the 
sales  department  again,  the  office  work 
not  being  active  enough  for  him.  He 
was  given  a  department  as  manager  and 
salesman,  and  thereafter  filled  almost 
every  position  of  importance  in  the 
house,  until  1874,  when  he  became  one  of 
the  members  of  the  firm.  The  concern 
moved  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  1SS0; 
remaining  there  three  years,  he  sold  out 
to  his  partners  and  returned  to  Indian- 
apolis in  1SS3.  His  next  business  venture 
was  the  founding  of  the  dry-goods  house 
of  H.  P.  Wasson  &  Co.,  which  has  had 
a  successful  career  from  the  start,  and  is 
to-day  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading 
dry-goods  houses  in  the  city  and  State. 
This  concern — of  which  Mr.  Wasson  is  the 
sole  proprietor,  the  firm  name  being  only 
nominal — began  business  in  a  modest 
way,  occupying  but  two  floors  at  No.  12 
and  14  West  Washington  street.  As 
their  trade  increased  and  departments 
were  added,  additional  space  was  re- 
quired from  time  to  time,  until  they  now 
occupy  the  entire  five  story  building,  with 
an  annex  on  the  west,  and  a  large  stor- 
age ware-house  in  the  rear.  The  business 
of  the  house  is  a  general  department 
store,  consisting  of  thirty-two  distinct  de- 
partments. A  leading  business  man  of 
Indianapolis  who  has  known  Mr.  Wasson 
intimately  during  his  entire  business  ca- 
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reer,  in  commenting  cm  bis  success  as  a 
merchant,  expressed  himself  as  follows: 
"Time  was  when  the  favors  of  commerce 
in  merchandising  of  any  kind  were  so 
redundant  in  this  new  continent,  that  all 
the  merchant  had  to  do  in  order  to  grow 
rich,  was  to  load  his  counters  and  shelves, 
and  the  public,  unsolicited,  did  the  rest. 
But  the  time  now  is,  when  lie  who  wins 
public  favor  in  the  marts  of  trade,  must 
measure  arms  in  the  arena  of  fierce  com- 
petition with  the  ablest  antagonists,  and 
in  such  a  severe  test  as  makes  the  result 
but  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  And  so 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  highest  suc- 
cess in  either  the  leading  trades  or  manu- 
factures exacts  substantially  the  same 
qualities  and  gifts  requisite  to  achieve- 
ment in  the  professions.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  acquainted 
with  Mr.  H.  P.  Wasson,  that  had  he 
chosen  the  profession  of  law  or  politics, 
his  rank  therein  would  have  been  as  great 
as  that  attained  in  the  present  field.  Mr. 
Wasson's  resources  were  tested,  and  his 
sterling  qualities  developed  by  an  almost 
unparalleled  succession  of  misfortunes  in 
the  form  of  repeated  conflagrations, 
which  drove  him  from  place  to  place  in 
the  city,  and  which  seemed  enough  to  ex- 
tinguish hope  in  the  most  dauntless.  But 
again  and  again  his  establishments  rose 
Phoenix-like  from  their  ashes,  each  one  in 
turn  a  little  more  commodious  than  its 
predecessor,  until  he  reached  the  great 
emporium  over  which  he  presides  to-day." 
One  of  (he  leading  bankers  and  financiers 


of  the  State  says  of  Mr.  Wasson:  "He 
is  an  energetic  business  man  with  strong 
resolutions  and  able  to  execute  them; 
quick  in  his  perception  and  ready  to 
seize  an  opportunity  when  presented,  he 
is  of  the  stock  generals  are  made  of. 
While  being  conservative  he  is  aggres- 
sive, qualities  rarely  found  together  in 
one  man.  He  is  a  good  financier,  and  pos- 
sesses executive  ability  of  a  high  order." 
Mr.  Wasson  has  given  very  little  time  to 
outside  enterprises,  preferring  to  give  his 
best  energies  to  his  chosen  calling  of 
merchant,  the  exceptions  being  his  serv- 
ices as  director  of  the  Indiana  National 
Bank,  and  vice-president  of  the  Commer- 
cial Club.  From  1880  to  1891,  he  was 
president  of  the  McGillen  Dry  Goods 
Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  wholesale 
and  retail  dealers  in  dry  goods.  In  1873 
Mr.  Wasson  married  Miss  Ada  Morris, 
daughter  of  Henry  Morris  of  Charlottes- 
ville, Indiana.  To  them  have  been  born 
four  children;  Robert  G.,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  six  years.  Those  living  are  Grace, 
Fred  W.,  and  Hiram  Kennard.  Though 
a  staunch  Republican,  Mr.  Wasson  has 
never  been  a  candidate  for  any  political 
office,  preferring  to  be  a  worker  in  the 
ranks,  and  when  the  "sinews  of  war"  are 
needed,  he  can  always  be  depended  upon 
to  do  his  share.  He  is  enterprising  and 
public  spirited,  always  being  interested  in 
whatever  tends  to  the  advancement  of  the 
material  and  moral  interests  of  the  city 
and  the  people  among  whom  he  has  at- 
tained success  in  business. 
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HORACE   E.  KINNEY. 

Through  the  joint  ancestral  channels, 
Horace  Edgar  Kinney  draws  a  rich  herit- 
age— the  sturdy  character  and  virile  con- 
stitution which  marked  his  long-lived 
paternal  progenitors,  and  that  savor  of 
greatness  which  his  mother,  as  direct 
descendant  of  Andrew  Jackson,  trans- 
mits to  him.  His  great-grandfather,  Ab- 
raham Kinney,  was  Welsh  by  birth,  but 
came  to  America  while  very  young,  first 
settling  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  met  and 
married  Rachel  Holmes,  and  afterwards 
removing  to  Virginia,  where  his  son,  John 
Kinney,  was  born  on  April  1,  1777.  Al- 
though subjected  to  the  hardships  of  a 
soldier's  life  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
Abraham  Kinney  lived  to  the  venerable 
age  of  one  hundred  and  four  years.  John 
Kinney  left  his  early  home  to  found  one 
for  himself  in  Mercer  county,  Virginia. 
where  he  married  Rhosana  Ritter  in  1820. 
Later  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  and  still 
later  to  Indiana.  Like  his- father,  John 
Kinney  was  an  active  participant  in  war- 
tan — the  struggle  of  1812  and  the  Indian 
conflicts  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  in 
which  latter  wars  he  did  service  under 
the  command  of  General  Harrison.  He 
died  in  1860,  His  son,  Lazarus  Kinney, 
married  Maria  Jackson,  above  referred  to 
as  a  descendant  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and 
who  was  a  native  of  Jamestown.  North 
Carolina,  and  to  them  was  born,  on  Sep- 
tember li.  1858,  at  Stilesville,  Hendricks 
county,  Indiana,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.      Horace  E.  Kinney  obtained  his 


early  education  in  the  common  schools  of 
Stilesville;  but  at  the  tender  age  of  ten 
years  he  left  home  and  pluckily  entered 
upon  the  business  career  which  has  been 
marked  throughout  its  course  by  perse- 
vering effort  and  steady  advancement. 
His  first  situation  was  that  of  telegraph 
operator  in  the  office  of  the  Louisville, 
New  Albany  and  Chicago  railroad.  Then 
he  obtained  employment  on  the  Indian- 
apolis, Bloomington  and  Western  rail- 
road and  on  the  Vandalia  line.  This  po- 
sition he  quitted  to  associate  himself 
with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany in  Chicago.  Springfield  and  Indian- 
apolis, which  led  finally  to  his  attaining 
the  managership  of  the  Tostal  Telegraph 
and  Cable  Company's  office  at  Indian- 
apolis. In  1885  he  abandoned  his  former 
line  of.  occupation  in  favor  of  the  grain 
and  commission  business,  which  he  en- 
tered in  Indianapolis,  becoming  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  was  engaged 
upon  the  governing  board  for  nine  years, 
until,  in  lSOfi,  he  was  made  its  vice-presi- 
dent. This  honor  led,  in  the  following 
year,  to  the  greater  one  of  his  election 
as  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  One 
year  of  service  in  this  capacity  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  re-election  to  the  governing 
board.  His  broad  understanding  and 
clear  judgment  in  business  matters  have 
brought  Mr.  Kinney  in  recent  years  to  a 
very  prominent  place  in  the  commercial 
world.  He  has  earned  the  reputation  of 
being  eminently  practical  in  business  af- 
fairs. In  politics  his  sympathies  and  in- 
fluence are  with  the  Republicans;  but  he 
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has  never  been  an  office-seeker,  nor  a 
holder  of  public  office.  On  April  13,  1882, 
Mr.  Kinney  married  Laura  Jean  Bobards, 
whose  father,  William  Bobards,  de- 
ceased, was  a  resident  of  Stilesville,  and 
two  daughters  have  been  born  to  them. 
The  eldest,  Hazel  Augusta,  is  now  four- 
teen years  of  age  and  attends  the  high 
school  of  Indianapolis.  Her  sister, 
Zuleme  Ethel,  is  a  child  of  eight  years. 
Mr.  Kinney  is  an  abundant  contributor  to 
the  life  of  clubs  and  lodges.  Both  the 
Columbia  and  Marion  clubs  have  been 
favored  with  his  membership,  he  having 
been  one  of  the  first  vice-presidents  of  the 
latter.  He  is  a  Mason  of  the  thirty-second 
degree;  also  a  Knight  Templar  and  a 
member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  receives 
a  genial  welcome  in  public  or  in  daily 
contact  with  those  who  know  him,  but 
no  greater  degree  of  welcome  can  be  ac- 
corded him  than  that  met  with  in  the 
familv  circle  of  his  own  home. 


WILLIAM   K.    BELLIS. 

William  K.  Bellis  was  born  in  Rich- 
mond, Wayne  county,  Indiana,  August  5, 
1854.  He  is  the  son  of  Samuel  Bellis, 
who  came  to  this  country  from  Yorkshire, 
England.  Beginning  as  a  solicitor  in  the 
life  insurance  business,  Samuel  Bellis 
very  soon  attained  to  the  position  of  gen- 
eral manager.  He  evinced  a  marked  fit- 
ness for  this  business,  and  has  occupied 
responsible  positions  with  leading  com- 
panies for  many  years.     He  is  still  en- 


gaged in  this  business,  and  it  may  lie 
stated  that  there  is  no  man  in  the  State 
that  possesses  a  more  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  that  special  line  of  work.  Mr. 
Bellis  has  two  children,  a  daughter  and 
a  son,  the  latter  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  William  K.  Bellis  inherited 
much  of  the  steady  persistence  which  has 
made  his  father's  life  a  success.  He  re- 
ceived a  thorough  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Richmond,  following  it  with 
a  complete  collegiate  course  at  Earlham 
College.  After  his  graduation  he  entered 
upon  his  business  career  as  a  solicitor  in 
the  art  department  of  I).  Appleton  &  Co. 
He  remained  in  that  position  for  three 
years,  doing  a  large  amount  of  traveling 
and  gaining  that  knowledge  of  human 
nature  which  forms  such  an  excellent 
foundation  for  business  life.  The  especial 
forte  of  Mr.  Bellis  has  been  in  the  organ- 
izing and  promoting  of  large  business  en- 
terprises. August  5,  1884— his  thirtieth 
birthday — he  organized  the  Railroad  Offi- 
cials' and  Employes'  Accident  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Reserve  Loan  Life  Insur- 
ance Company.  He  represented  both  of 
these  companies  as  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, in  which  his  duties  were  most  ardu- 
ous and  exacting.  The  former  company 
alone,  operating  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  different  railroad  systems,  has 
issued  over  one  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand policies,  and  gives  employment  to 
about  three  hundred  persons.  Several 
minor  business  concerns  in  the  city  of  In- 
dianapolis have  been  founded  by  Mr.  Bel- 
lis, and   his  life  is  a   busy  one.       He  is 
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president  of  the  Martinsville  Mineral 
Springs  Hotel,  popularly  known  as  the 
Martinsville  Sanitarium,  located  at  Mar- 
tinsville, Indiana.  Mr.  Bellis  takes  a  just 
pride  in  the  success  and  standing  this 
health  resort  has  attained  during  the 
time  he  has  directed  its  business  affairs. 
He  is  very  public  spirited  and  is  a  repre- 
sentative Republican.  Everything  which 
tends  to  the  furtherance  of  the  interests 
of  that  party,  commands  his  attention 
and  receives  his  aid.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Columbia  Club  and  the  Commercial 
Club,  and  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
growth  and  improvement  of  his  home 
city.  Indianapolis,  and  of  the  State  as 
well.  Mr.  Bellis  resides  in  the  former 
homestead  of  Senator  McDonald  on  North 
Meridian  street.  On  February  22.  1877. 
he  wTas  married  to  Miss  Emma  A.  Brooks, 
daughter  of  John  Brooks,  capitalist  and 
banker  of  Washington,  Wayne  county, 
Indiana. 


HENRY    S.    CUNNINGHAM. 

The  value  to  any  community  of  a  pro- 
fessional man  is  not  marked  merely  by 
his  learning  and  skill,  his  proficiency  in 
medical  and  surgical  practice,  but  also 
by  his  character,  both  private  and  pro- 
fessional, his  honorable  adherence  to 
medical  ethics  and  his  personal  integrity 
and  benevolence  of  purpose.  When  a 
physician  combines  these  characteristics, 
it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  record 
his  life  work,  and  such  a  man  do  we  find 
in   Dr.  Henry   Stephens  Cunningham  of 


Indianapolis.  He  was  born  in  Armstrong 
county,  Pennsylvania,  September  1,  1839, 
and  remained  in  his  native  county  until 
eighteen  years  of  age.  Though  left  an 
orphan  at  an  early  age,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  educate  himself.  He  took  ad- 
vantage of  every  opportunity,  and  where 
none  offered  he  created  them,  and  is  a 
self-made  man  in  every  particular.  He 
has  known  the  stern  demands  of  poverty, 
but  his  honesty,  goodness,  energy  and 
pluck  have  brought  their  rewards,  which 
he  and  his  family  are  now  enjoying.  He 
attended  the  public  school,  and  wThen 
thirteen  years  of  age  entered  the  academy 
at  Worthington,  Pennsylvania,  to  study 
the  higher  branches.  There  he  remained 
until  eighteen  years  of  age,  working  his 
way.  after  which  he  entered  a  grammar 
school  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  for  a 
year.  After  this  for  a  number  of  years, 
he  taught  school  and  worked  at  mechan- 
ics. In  1802  he  began  the  study  of  medi- 
cine with  Starling  Loving,  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  where  he  graduated  from  Starling 
College,  June  30,  1805.  He  then  came  to 
Indiana  and  located  at  Warrington  in 
Hancock  county,  but  owing  to  ill  health 
did  not  enter  upon  his  practice  until 
April,  1800.  He  remained  at  Warrington 
until  the  spring  of  1800,  when  he  located 
at  Winchester,  Randolph  county,  where 
he  continued  until  the  spring  of  1871. 
From  there  he  went  to  Montreal,  Canada, 
and  entered  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  University  Bishop  College,  wmere  he 
graduated  April  4.  1872.  with  the  Cana- 
dian C.   M.,   M.   D.   degree.     In  April   of 
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the  following  year  he  located  at  Indian- 
apolis, and  from  the  first  had  a  success- 
ful practice.  For  two  rears  he  was  on 
the  staff  of  Bobb's  Dispensary  in  the  ear- 
ly seventies,  Prof.  William  B.  Fletcher 
superintending.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Ihe  province  of  Quebec.  He  was  one  of  the 
charter  members  of  the  Marion  County 
Medical  Society,  but  is  not  an  active 
member  now.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
original  Academy  of  Medicine  during  its 
existence.  Dr.  Cunningham  is  the  author 
of  "Lectures  on  Physiological  Laws  of 
Life  and  Hygiene,"  published  in  1882, 
which  was  kindly  received  by  the  pro- 
fession and  has  had  an  extensive  sale. 
He  was  physician  to  the  German  Protes- 
tant Orphan  Home  at  Indianapolis,  from 
October,  1887,  to  October,  1891,  when  lie 
resigned  and  was  regularly  appointed  as 
consulting  physician,  a  position  he  still 
occupies.  The  Doctor  is  a  member  of  the 
Western  Association  of  Writers,  and  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  June,  ISO!?,  at 
Spring  Park,  Warsaw,  Indiana,  he  read 
a  paper  before  that  body  on  "Man's  Indi- 
viduality and  Responsibility."  He  is  a 
man  of  education,  a  ready  writer,  and  is 
well  known  in  the  city  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing practitioners.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  present  executive  board  of  West- 
ern Association  of  Writers.  Socially  he 
is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order,  the 
I.  O.  O.  F.,  A.  O.  of  D.,  and  Chosen 
Friends.  He  has  served  as  president  of 
the  Board  of  Health  of  Indianapolis.  The 
Doctor  adheres  to   the    platform    of  the 


Democratic  party.  In  the  year  1864  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Emma  Mills,  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  three  chil- 
dren have  been  born  of  this  union:  Anna 
R.;  Ersom  Mills,  who  is  also  a  physician 
residing  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  Lizzie, 
all  of  whom  are  married.  The  Doctor's 
second  marriage  occurred  in  isTli,  to  Miss 
Carrie  Fairfield,  a  native  of  Syracuse, 
New  York,  and  daughter  of  John  D.  and 
Charlotte  (Knapp)  Fairfield.  She  died 
December  18,  1887.  Dr.  Cunningham  was 
again  married  to  Miss  Mamie  Bohren  at 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  October  20,  1898. 


BAYARD    GRAY. 


1  lava  id  Gray,  third  son  of  Isaac  P. 
Gray  and  Eliza  (Jaqua)  Cray,  was  born 
in  New  Madison,  Darke  county,  Ohio, 
-Inly  s.  1855.  He  was  not  quite  three 
months  old  when  his  parents  removed  to 
Union   City.   Indiana.      He  attended  the 

public  scl Is  of  Union  City  and  in  the 

fall  of  1872  entered  the  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, at  I  ending  one  year.  In  the  fall  of 
1ST::,  he  went  to  Asbury  mow  De  Pauw) 
University,  graduating  as  a  bachelor  of 
science  in  1876.  While  in  college  he 
achieved  note  as  a  speaker.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Union  City,  lie  studied  law  in  his 
father's  office  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Randolph  county  bar  in  1878.  He  began 
the  practice,  but  his  natural  bent  was  to 
the  newspaper  field.  Unreported  on  the 
Union  City  Times  and  later  on  the  Plain 
Dealer.    September  3,  1881,  he  purchased 
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The  Sun,  and  located  at  Portland,  Jay 
county,  Indiana.  In  politics  he  has  al- 
ways been  an  active  Democrat.  While  at 
Union  City,  he  came  within  five  votes  of 
being  elected  city  clerk  at  a  special  elec- 
tion, there  being  at  the  time  a  normal 
Republican  majority  of  200.  April  2, 
1885,  he  was  appointed  postmaster  at 
Portland,  his  commission  being  dated 
April  23,  1885.  He  sold  The  Sun  De- 
cember 14,  18S5.  September  1,  1887,  hav- 
ing been  admitted  to  the  Jay  county  bar, 
he  formed  a  law  partnership  with  Hon. 
Emerson  E.  McGriff,  at  Portland.  Mr. 
McGriff  had  but  recently  concluded  a 
term  as  prosecuting  attorney  of  Ran- 
dolph county,  Indiana.  In  the  fall  of 
1888,  Mr.  Gray  was  a  candidate  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  Congress  in 
the  Eleventh  Indiana  District  and  made 
a  splendid  showing.  The  convention  was 
held  at  Huntington.  His  competitors 
were  Hon.  Harry  B.  Smith  and  Hon. 
Augustus  N.  Martin,  the  latter  being- 
nominated.  Mr.  Gray  made  a  trip  to  the 
Pacific  coast  in  1889,  seeking  a  location, 
but  returned.  In  the  summer  of  1890,  he 
located  in  Chicago.  He  attended  the 
Chicago  College  of  Law  and  graduated 
therefrom  in  the  spring  of  1891.  He  was 
admited  to  practice  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois.  He  served  the  follow- 
ing year  as  president  of  the  law  college 
Alumni  Association.  In  Chicago,  he 
formed  a  law  partnership,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Gray  &  Koerner,  with  Victor  K. 
Koerner,    a     bright    young    lawyer    and 


graduate  of  the  Chicago  College  of  Law. 
Mr.  Koerner  came  of  a  prominent  Illinois 
family,  hailing  from  Belleville.  Later, 
Mr.  Gray  engaged  in  the  printing  busi- 
ness on  South  Dearborn  street.  He  can- 
vassed the  citj-  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Democratic  committee  in  the  fall  of  1892 
and  served  as  a  delegate  to  local  conven- 
tions. March  23,  1893,  his  father  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  Minister  to  Mexico 
by  President  Cleveland,  and  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  accompanied  him  to  his 
post  of  duty,  the  minister  and  family  ar- 
riving in  the  City  of  Mexico  May  2,  1893. 
His  father  was  received  as  minister  by 
President  Diaz,  May  9,  and  the  same  day 
took  charge  of  the  legation.  Bayard  per- 
formed the  duties  of  legation  clerk  until 
April  17,  1895,  his  father's  death  having 
occurred  February  14,  1895.  Resigning 
his  position,  Bayard  returned  to  the 
States.  He  remained  at  Indianapolis 
some  time,  settling  up  some  matters  of 
business.  In  the  fall  of  1896,  he  can- 
vassed a  part  of  the  State,  making  about 
forty  Democratic  speeches.  His  forensic 
abilities  were  greatly  appreciated  and  he 
was  constantly  in  demand  as  a  public 
speaker.  November  7,  1896,  he  bought  a 
half  interest  in  the  daily  and  weekly 
Crescent,  of  Frankfort,  of  which  paper  he 
is  now  the  editor.  His  partner  in  the 
Crescent  is  Mr.  B.  H.  Dorner,  an  experi- 
enced newspaper  man.  Mr.  Gray  was  a 
delegate  from  Clinton  county  to  the  State 
Convention  held  in  June,  1898.  He  is 
unmarried. 


Enyrmniy  Co  Chicaner 
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EDWIN    CHUBB-FULLER. 

E.  Chubb-Fuller,  owner  and  publish- 
er of  the  Agricultural  Epitomist  of 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  was  born  on 
Christmas  day,  1850,  at  Grand  Hav- 
en, Michigan.  His  father,  who  died 
during  the  Civil  War,  was  Hen- 
ry A.  Chubb,  a  banker  of  Grand  Haven, 
of  remote  English  descent,  and  a  native 
of  Gaines,  Orleans  county,  New  York, 
where  the  family  have  lived  for  main- 
generations.  His  mother  was  Yiolette 
Scott  Chubb,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent— 
a  Daughter  of  the  Revolution — whose  an- 
cestry goes  back  to  one  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary heroes,  Moses  Scott  of  Connecti- 
cut. Her  father  was  James  P.  Scott,  one 
of  the  partners  of  John  Jacob  Astor  in 
the  fur  business  of  the  Northwest.  Just 
before  the  great  Chicago  fire,  she  was 
married  to  Mr.  Fuller,  the  children  also 
taking  his  name,  and  the  family  moved  to 
Chicago.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
spent  some  early  years  on  the  ancestral 
farm  in  New  York  State,  afterward  at- 
tending the  common  schools  of  Grand 
Haven  and  Chicago,  where  the  horrors  of 
that  terrible  catastrophe,  which  almost 
completely  wiped  out  the  great  city,  made 
an  indelible  impression  on  the  young  lad's 
mind.  As  a  boy,  he  entered  the  business 
department  of  the  Daily  News,  at  that 
time  a  young  and  struggling  independent 
paper,  established  soon  after  the  Chicago 
fire.  He  early  developed  an  aptitude  for 
newspaper  work,  and,  after  passing- 
through  various  grades  of  promotion,  he 


made  a  connection  with  the  Orange  Judd 
Farmer,  and  ever  since  has  been  asso- 
ciated, in  all  the  various  capacities  of 
newspaper  work,  with  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Agricultural  press.  Coming  to 
Indianapolis  in  1892,  he  has  since  been 
more  fully  identified  with  the  agricultur- 
al interests  of  Indiana,  buying  the  Agri- 
cultural Epitomist  and  organizing  the 
Epitomist  Publishing  Company,  of  which 
lie  has  been  president  and  manager  from 
the  start.  It  can  be  said  truly  of  Mr.  E. 
Chubb-Fuller,  he  is  a  born  newspaper 
man.  His  indomitable  energy  and  avidity 
for  work-,  his  alertness,  quickness  of  per- 
ception and  his  decision  of  character  have 
combined  to  make  him  one  of  the  lead- 
ing spirits  in  the  field  of  agricultural 
journalism.  His  principle  of  activity, 
which  he  is  constantly  urging  upon  his 
associates,  is,  "dig  up  something  to  ben- 
efit the  farmer."  A  prominent  newspaper 
man  said  fhis  of  E.  Chubb-Fuller  some 
years  ago:  "It  is  a  matter  of  common 
observation  that  where  a  notable  success 
is  achieved  some  peculiarly  adapted  man 
is  behind  it  all.  Search  where  you  will 
for  an  extensive  business,  and  the  cause 
will  almost  invariably  be  found  in  the 
energetic  mind  of  one  person.  Pro- 
nounced success  in  business,  as  in  war, 
depends  upon  that  generalship  which  not 
only  has  the  genius  In  originate,  organ- 
ize, and  strike,  but  the  capacity  to  pick 
out  talent  for  all  departments  of  detail. 
Why!  I  can  do  more  all  round  business 
with  Chubb-Fuller,  of  the  Epitomist,  in 
five  minutes,  than  with  most  men  in  his 
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line  in  two  hours,  and  it  is  always  right 
and  no  strings  to  it!  He's  a  born  ex- 
pert in  his  business,  and  his  paper  is 
bound  to  head  the  list  if  there  is  any- 
thing in  hard  work  and  true  merit."  One 
of  the  vital  elements  of  E.  Chubb-Fuller's 
character,  for  which  he  is  noted  from 
Maine  to  California  among  newspaper 
men,  is  his  fearless  eagerness  to  fight  for 
a  principle,  no  matter  how  slight  the 
principle  nor  how  big  the  fight.  His 
closest  friends  ascribe  this  fighting  ten- 
dency to  his  "Indian  blood,''  derived  from 
his  maternal  grandmother,  in  which  he 
seems  to  take  greater  pride,  if  possible, 
than  in  the  blood  of  his  Revolutionary  an- 
cestry.  Mr.  E.  Chubb-Fuller  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Columbia  Club  of  Indianapolis 
and  the  Athletic  Association  of  Chicago, 
and  is  a  Freemason.  He  resides  at  his 
lovely  home  on  North  Pennsylvania 
street,  Indianapolis. 


GEORGE   BROWN. 

The  power  and  position  of  the  United 
Slates  has  been  developed  rapidly  and 
grandly.  All  nations  now  recognize  and 
applaud  the  heroism  and  .accomplish- 
ments of  the  American  army  and  navy, 
and  respect  the  flag  that  is  an  emblem  of 
the  highest  type  of  civilization,  and  a 
refuge  for  the  deserving  of  every  condi- 
tion, who,  under  oppression,  gather  un- 
der its  folds.  Soldiers  and  sailors,  trust- 
ed and  honored  by  their  country,  have 
cairied  the  stars  and  stripes  forward  and 


upward  and  planted  them  safely  where 
they  signal  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
Nation.  To  those  who  have  been  at  the 
front  in  the  battles  which  have  been 
won,  and  the  forward  march  of  civiliza- 
tion made  possible,  a  grateful  people 
give  due  honor  and  respect.  The  purpose 
of  this  sketch  is  to  let  the  pages  of  this 
volume  briefly  record  the  life  of  one  who 
by  patriotic  service  and  a  noble  man- 
hood, acted  well  his  part  in  making  the 
Nat  inn's  history.  Admiral  George  Brown 
was  born  at  Rushville,  Indiana,  June  19, 
1835.  He  is  the  son  of  Hon.  William  J. 
Brown,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  who,  when 
quite  a  young  man,  made  Indiana  his 
adopted  State,  and  has  shared  largely  its 
honors  and  in  its  prosperity.  He  became 
a  lawyer  of  eminence  at  the  bar,  a  pub- 
lic spirited  citizen,  and  a  leader  at  the 
front  of  the  Democratic  party  in  State 
and  National  politics.  He  served  his  dis- 
trict two  terms  in  Congress,  filled  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  was  made 
assistant  Postmaster  General  under  the 
administration  of  President  Tolk.  He 
married  Miss  Susan  Tompkins  of  Ken- 
tucky, a  descendant  of  the  distinguished 
New  York  family  of  that  name.  The  son 
George,  entered  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try on  February  5,  1849,  when  less  than 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  three  years 
younger  than  any  of  his  classmates.  At 
the  time  of  his  entry,  Annapolis  was  the 
rendezvous  for  young  men  who  entered 
the  navy,  rather  than  the  location  of  a 
naval  academy.  It  had  a  primary  school 
of  instruction  to  which  meritorious  ap- 
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plicants  were  nominated  by  Congressmen, 
lnil  not  the  academy  that  it  now  1ms.  n 
was  on  shipboard  that  the  embryo  officer 
was  required  to  study.  Education  and 
training  wort-  thorough  and  practical. 
lint  then,  as  now,  the  germ  of  distinction 
was  necessary  to  develop  the  efficient  offi- 
cer. George  Brown's  love  of  literature 
that  recited  (lie  heroism  and  adventure 
of  great  naval  commanders  indicated  the 
beni  of  his  mind;  and,  although  he  had 
never  seen  a  lull  rigged  ship,  when,  one 
day  on  his  way  to  school,  in  Washington, 
the  question,  "Would  you  like  to  go  into 
the  navy,  my  son?"  came  to  him,  there 
was  no  hesitation  in  the  emphatic  an- 
swer, "Yes,  I  would,"  which  surprised  the 
father.  The  inquiry  was  suggested  by  the 
sight  of  a  midshipman  in  uniform,  to 
which  the  hoy's  attention  was  directed, 
and  the  wish  that  he  might  rightfully 
wear  it  was  expressed.  William  J.  Brown 
was  then  assistant  Postmaster  General. 
Hon.  Joseph  E.  .McDonald  represented  the 
Crawfordsville  district  in  Congress,  ami 
had  an  appointment  to  the  Naval  School 
at  his  disposal.  Circumstances  so  fortui- 
tous paved  the  way  for  easy  access 
to  the  coveted  position,  and  in  less 
than  twenty-four  hours  after  the  ques- 
tion was  presented,  the  appointment 
was  unhesitatingly  and  gladly  prom- 
ised and  promptly  made.  The  stay 
a!  Annapolis  was  short.  Within  a 
few  hours  after  entering  the  school,  he 
was  attached  to  the  "Cumberland"  of  the 
Mediterranean  squadron.  Here  he  en- 
tered a  life  of  exacting  duties  and  rigid 


discipline,  hut  he  never  faltered  in  his 
purpose.  Two  years  passed  away  before 
his  first  return  to  home  and  native  land. 
No  words  of  regret  or  complaint  ever 
passed  his  lips  or  clouded  his  let- 
ters. In  1856,  he  had  passed  from 
midshipman  to  master,  and  from  mas- 
ter lo  lieutenant— the  latter  rank- 
ing in  the  navy  with  a  captaincy  in 
the  army— before  he  had  reached  his 
majority,  lie  served  in  the  Brazilian  and 
African  squadrons  until  L860,  when  lie 
was  ordered  to  special  duty  on  the  steam 
sloop  "Powhattan,"  and  transferred  in 
1861  to  the  gunboat  "Octarora,"  the  Hag 
ship  of  Commodore  Porter's  mortar-boat 
flotilla.  He  shared  the  dangers  and  the 
honors  of  ascending  the  Mississippi  un- 
der Farragut,  and  the  attack  on  Vicks- 
burg  in  June,  1862.  He  was  commended 
in  the  official  report  for  his  bravery. 
When  secession  threatened  the  Union  and 
many  brave  seamen  and  soldiers  hesi- 
tated in  their  allegiance.  Lieutenant 
Brown,  with  characteristic  promptness 
and  determination,  wrote  to  his  mother: 
"When  I  entered  the  service  as  a  boy,  I 
dedicated  my  life  In  my  country,  and  to 
her  service  my  life  is  now  given."  It 
has  ever  been  to  him  a  cause  for  just 
pride  that  his  ship  tired  (he  first  shots  on 
the  enemy  at  Pcnsacola,  and  in  turn 
received  the  first  shots  from  the  foe. 
While  the  storm  was  gathering  he  was 
stationed  oil'  Vera  Cruz.  On  July  16, 
1862,  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  com- 
mander, and  placed  in  charge  of  the  iron- 
clad    "Imlianola"     of     the     Mississippi 
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squadron.  After  passing  the  batteries  at 
Vicksburg  and  Warrenton,  unharmed,  an 
engagement  took  place  near  Upper  Pal- 
myra, in  which  the  "Indianola"  and  its 
bravo  officers  and  crew,  were  confronted 
by  a  force  of  four  Confederate  gun- 
boats, manned  by  a  thousand  strong. 
Battle  was  bravely  accepted,  in  which 
Commander  Brown  was  severely  wound- 
ed, and  his  ship  battered  into  a  sinking 
condition.  Surrender  was  inevitable.  Offi- 
cers and  crew  were  made  prisoners  and 
held  several  months.  When  exchanged,  a 
new  assignment  placed  the  "Itasca"  in 
his  charge.  He  commanded  that  vessel 
in  the  west  gulf  blockading  squadron,  and 
at  Mobile  Bay,  August  5.  1864,  and  the 
iron-clad  "Cincinnati"  in  the  naval  opera- 
tions against  the  Confederate  fort  and  de- 
fense of  Mobile  in  March  and  April,  1865. 
His  promotion  to  commander  came  to  him 
July  26.  1866,  when  stationed  at  the 
Washington  navy  yard;  and  while  there, 
he  was  granted  leave  of  absence  to  serve 
as  agent  of  the  Japanese  government,  and 
April  2."..  1877,  he  was  commissioned  cap- 
tain. In  September,  1887,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  commodore  and  commanded  the 
Pacific  station  from  1890  to  '93.  lie  was 
granted  leave  of  absence  in  January, 
1893,  which  he  kept  until  commissioned 
rear  admiral  and  placed  in  command  of 
the  United  States  navy  yard  at  Norfolk, 
Virginia.  He  retired  from  the  service 
June  19.  1897,  after  serving  his  country 
nearly  half  a  century,  without  having  at 
any  time  during  his  long  service  received 
a  reprimand  or  censure  from  a  superior 
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officer.  lie  was  ever  loyal  to  his  super- 
iors, considerate  to  his  subordinates,  and 
faithful  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  to 
country  and  duty.  On  October  1,  1871, 
lie  married  Miss  Kate  Morris,  a  highly  ac- 
complished lady  of  Indianapolis.  Two 
suns  were  burn  to  them,  and  the  eldest. 
George,  Jr..  is  now  a  paymaster  in  the 
navy.  Since  his  retirement  he  enjoys  the 
pleasures  of  a  delightful  home  in  Wood- 
ruff Place,  Indianapolis,  and  the  respect- 
ful consideration  of  public  men  who  hon- 
or him  for  the  service  he  has  rendered. 
The  citizens  of  Indianapolis  remember 
that  tlie  navy  in  all  its  brilliant  achieve- 
ments is  the  reflection  of  individual  bril- 
liancy and  bravery  by  which  men  gain 
honor  and  distinction.  The  achievements 
of  their  esteemed  citizen-sailor  are  their 
just  pride,  and  the  respect  shown  him  is 
his  well  earned  tribute. 


W  INFIELD    T.    DUBBIN. 

Winfield  Taylor  Durbin  was  born  at 
Lawrenceburg,  Dearborn  county,  Indi- 
ana. May  4,  1817,  the  son  of  William  S. 
and  Eliza  A.  (Sparks)  Durbin.  His 
father,  William  S.  Durbin,  was  a  native 
of  Kentucky.  He  came  to  Indiana  while 
a  youth  and  settled  at  Brookville.  where 
he  served  an  apprenticeship  as  a  tanner. 
He  pursued  this  vocation  both  at  Law- 
renceburg and  at  New  Philadelphia  in 
Washington  county.  He  located  at  the 
latter  place  in  1850.  removing  in  1874  to 
New  Albany,  where  he  died  in  1891  at 
the  age  of  eighty-five.    He  was  a  devout 
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member  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  was 
a  brother  of  Rev.  John  Trice  Durbin,  the 
eminent  Methodist  preacher,  who  devoted 
a  great  part  of  his  life  to  foreign  mission- 
ary work,  serving  for  years  as  secretary 
of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church.  William  S.  Durbin 
had  the  distinction  of  rearing  seven  sons, 
six  of  whom  served  in  the  Union  army, 
the  seventh  only  being  prevented  from 
joining  the  ranks  with  his  brothers  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  engaged  in  steam- 
boating  in  the  South  before  the  war,  and 
for  a  long  time  afterward.  Winfield,  the 
youngest  of  this  family  of  stalwarts,  was 
raised  in  New  Philadelphia,  obtaining  in 
the  common  schools  of  that  village,  a 
meager  education.  In  the  summer  of 
18C2,  he  enlisted  in  Company  B,  Sixteenth 
Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry,  but  owing 
to  an  injury  to  his  left  hand  and  arm, 
he  was  disabled  and  did  not  join  his  regi- 
ment at  Camp  Morton  until  October  of 
the  same  year.  He  was  then  refused  mus- 
ter on  account  of  his  injury,  but  insisted 
upon  accompanying  his  regiment.  He 
participated  in  the  investment  in  the  rear 
of  Vicksburg,  and  also  the  battle  of  Ar- 
kansas Post.  Upon  the  expedition  up  the 
Yazoo  river,  Mr.  Durbin  contracted  an  ill- 
ness and  was  compelled  to  return  home 
in  1863.  He  was  not  discharged,  simply 
from  the  fact  that  he  had  not  been  mus- 
tered. The  following  spring  he  assisted 
in  organizing  Company  K,  One  Hundred 
and  Thirty-ninth  Indiana  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, refusing  a  commission,  as  he  pre- 
ferred to  serve  in  the  ranks.    This  regi- 


ment was  assigned  In  guard  duty  along 
the  Nashville  Railroad  in  Kentucky.  In 
the  autumn  of  1864  the  regiment  was  mus- 
tered out,  and  Mr.  Durbin  returned  to 
his  home  in  New  Philadelphia,  where  his 
time  was  amply  occupied  in  teaching 
school  and  in  working  at  the  tanner's 
trade  with  his  father.  In  Mr.  Durbin's 
own  phraseology,  "he  tanned  salt  hides 
in  the  summer  and  fresh  hides  in  the  win- 
ter." As  part  of  his  pay  as  teacher,  he 
had  the  pleasant  experience  of  "boarding 
round."  In  October,  18G9,  he  went  to 
Indianapolis  and  entered  the  employ  of 
Murphy,  Johnston  &  Co.,  jobbers  of  dry 
goods.  During  his  ten  years'  service  with 
them,  he  had  charge  of  the  firm's  office  for 
eight  years.  It  was  in  1S79  that  he  re- 
moved to  Anderson,  Indiana,  and  became 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  N.  C.  McCul- 
lough  &  Co.,  operating  the  Citizens'  Bank, 
which  had  been  organized  in  1855  by  the 
late  Neal  C.  McCullough  under  its  pres- 
ent name.  In  1S79  Mr.  Durbin  and  Mr.  C. 
K.  McCullough  were  admitted  as  part- 
ners, the  Citizens'  Bank  afterward  con- 
solidating with  the  Madison  County 
Bank,  retaining,  however,  the  former 
name.  Mr.  Durbin's  adaptability  to  his 
new  vocation,  may  be  judged  by  the  fact 
that  he  now  owns  the  largest  interest  in 
it.  It  is  not  a  corporation,  but  a  banking 
firm.  Other  business  connections  of  his 
are  as  follows:  vice-president  of  J.  W. 
Sefton  Manufacturing  Company,  makers 
of  wooden  ware  and  paper  novelties;  pres- 
ident of  the  Anderson  foundry  and  ma- 
chine works;  treasurer  and  general  mana- 
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ger  of  the  Diamond  Taper  Company;  and 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Buck,  Brickly  & 
Company,  druggists,  all  of  Anderson.  Mr. 
Durbin's  society  connections  are:  Past 
Commander  of  Major  May  Post,  G.  A.  R.; 
Past  Commander  of  Anderson  Command- 
ery.  No.  32,  K.  T.;  Past  Grand  Command- 
er of  Knights  Templars  of  Indiana.  He 
is  also  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason,  and 
is  elected  to  receive  the  thirty-third  de- 
gree. Mr.  Durbin's  activity  is  not  wholly 
confined  to  business  matters.  lie  is  an 
active  and  zealous  member  of  the  Metho- 
dist church,  and  is  heartily  interested  in 
its  welfare.  He  is  widely  identified  with 
the  charities  and  benefactions  of  this 
church,  and  locally  has  done  much  for  it, 
having  in  1S97  presented  to  it,  the  beau- 
tiful building  in  Hazehvood,  known 
as  the  Madison  Avenue  Chapel. 
As  a  staunch  Republican,  Mr.  Dur- 
bin  has  won  great  distinction.  His 
interest  in  politics  dates  from  the 
time  when  General  Gresham  ran 
against  M.  C.  Kerr  in  the  old  Third  Dis- 
trict. He  is  one  of  the  disinterested  ones, 
however,  who  has  not  an  office  in  view 
to  whet  his  political  zeal.  Mr.  Durbin 
gives  his  services  to  his  party;  he  often 
says  that  he  has  never  sought  an  office, 
never  held  one,  and  would  not  know  what 
to  do  with  one.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
State  Executive  Committee  for  six  years. 
He  is  the  Indiana  member  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee,  and  at  the  ear- 
nest solicitation  of  Chairman  Hanna.  be- 
came a  member  of  liis  executive  commit- 
tee in  Chicago  in  the  campaign  of  1S9G. 


During  that  great  and  exciting  campaign 
— the  only  one  which  approaches  in  in- 
terest the  historical  one  of  1840 — Indiana 
and  Michigan  were  regarded  as  the  bat- 
tle-field.  Mr.  Durbin  was  given  charge  of 
these  States,  and  his  success  in  bringing 
about  the  desired  result,  is  still  vividly 
remembered.  Immediately  after  the  elec- 
tion he  notified  Mr.  McKinley  that  he 
would,  under  no  circumstances,  accept 
any  office.  In  1888  he  was  a  Presidential 
elector,  and  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Convention  in  1892  which  renominated 
President  Harrison.  He  was  honored  by 
this  convention  with  the  chairmanship 
of  the  committee  which  was  sent  to 
White  Plains,  New  York,  to  notify  White- 
law  Reid  officially  of  his  nomination  for 
the  Vice-presidency.  He  was  also  dele- 
gale  to  the  St.  Louis  convention  in  189G. 
Mr.  Durbin's  reason  for  not  accepting  of- 
fice has  been  that  he  preferred  to  devote 
himself  to  business.  This  devotion  has 
resulted  in  great  success  to  him  as  a 
financier.  As  a  liberal  and  progressive 
citizen,  his  Anderson  friends  are  always 
glad  to  bear  witness.  A  leading  financier 
and  business  man  of  Indianapolis,  who 
has  known  Mr.  Durbin  intimately  for 
many  years,  says  of  him:  "Mr.  Durbin's 
success  as  a  banker,  financier  and  busi- 
ness man,  may  be  attributed  to  the  fol- 
lowing characteristics:  First, — a  most 
genial  personality  that  at  once  inspires 
the  confidence  of  his  fellow  men.  These 
first  impressions  being  favorable,  are 
strengthened  by  longer  acquaintance. 
Second, — though  outwardly  affable    and 
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agreeable  in  business  matters,  the  glove 
of  politeness  conceals  a  strong  hand.  A 
man  of  the  staunchest  integrity  himself, 
he  is  quick  to  discern  sham  and  hypocrisy 
in  others.  Third, — as  a  banker,  he  is 
quick  to  see  a  financial  point  and  has  the 
ability  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  men; 
he  can  size  up  a  man  quickly  and  deter- 
mine whether  he  is  worthy  of  confidence. 
Fourth, — in  politics,  though  a  good  'mix- 
er,' he  keeps  very  close  counsel.  He  caii 
draw  out  the  'other  fellow'  without  dis- 
closing his  own  plans  and  opinions;  this 
is  his  strong  point  in  politics."  One  of 
the  leading  hankers  of  the  State  says  of 
him:  ''Mr.  Durbin  has  one  characteristic 
very  essential  to  a  banker — he  decides 
quickly  and  is  very  firm  when  he  reaches 
a  conclusion.  I  consider  him  a  man  of 
excellent  judgment  and  of  good  counsel 
in  financial,  political  and  church  mat- 
ters." Mr.  Durbin's  excellence  as  a  citi- 
zen of  Anderson  has  been  attested  in  no 
way  more  creditably  than  in  his  interest 
in  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  As 
a  member  of  the  school  board  he  ever 
held  advanced  ideas,  working  constantly 
for  the  erection  of  modern  and  sanitary 
buildings  in  the  different  wards.  In  1S9S 
he  was  appointed  paymaster  of  the  Indi- 
ana National  Guard  by  Gov.  Mount,  with 
the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  paid  the  State- 
troops  when  they  left  Camp  Mount  for 
the  front  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
with  Spain.  June  IS,  lsiis.  Colonel  Dur- 
bin was  requested  by  Governor  Mount  to 
command  the  regiment  1o  be  formed  and 
to     be    known     as    the     101st     Indiana 
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and  assumed  command  of  Camp  Mount, 
Indianapolis.  June  24  From  an  article 
published  in  "The  Pen  Magazine."  while 
the  regiment  was  at  Camp  Mount,  we 
quote  the  following: 

"The  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-first 
Regiment  Indiana  Volunteers,  now 
awaiting  orders  at  Camp  Mount, 
Indianapolis,  rejoices  in  being  un- 
der the  command  of  Colonel  Winfield  T. 
Durbin.  of  Anderson,  formerly  colonel  on 
the  staff  of  Governor  Mount.  If  it  be 
asked  why  'the  boys1  rejoice  in  having 
such  a  man  as  Colonel  Durbin  at  their 
head,  the  best  answer  is  given  by  asking, 
what  do  the  men  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Sixty-first  want  and 
what  do  they  look  for  in  their  col- 
onel? Every  soldier,  no  matter  how  dull 
of  comprehension,  or  how  ignorant  he 
may  be,  appreciates  in  his  commanding 
officer  those  qualities  which  distinguish 
the  man  and  the  real  soldier — bravery, 
executiveness,  firmness,  qonsiderateness 
and  dignity,  without  stiffness.  These  and 
other  commendable  qualities  shine  forth 
so  conspicuously  in  the  character  of  the 
colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Sixty-first,  that  there  is  not  a  man 
of  the  nearly  1,600  men  in  camp. 
who  is  not  cognizant  of  this  fact,  and  who 
is  not  proud  of  his  colonel,  and  proud  that 
he  is  under  his  command.  June  18  last, 
a  dispatch  from  Governor  Mount  brought 
Colonel  Durbin  to  Indianapolis,  where 
the  command  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Sixty-first  regiment  was  tendered 
him.  Not  only  did  (lie  Colonel  not 
seek  the  appointment,  but  on  the  con- 
trary he  was  urged  to  accept  it  for 
the  good  of  the  regiment,  for  the  good  of 
the  cause,  and  through  the  patriotism 
that  has  always  characterized  him  as  a 
citizen.  lie  did  accept  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  labors  and  requirements 
of  the  position,  and  is  now,  not  a  pen-and- 
ink    colonel,   but    a    real     officer    of   the 
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Knifed  States  Army,  in  effect  a  brigadier 
general,  for  lie  commands  nearly  1,G00 
men,  who  are  well  drilled  and  impatient 
for  the  fray.  From  being  one  of  the  own- 
ers of  the  Citizens'  Hank  of  Anderson, 
performing  the  pleasant  duties  which 
were  his  to  perform  as  such,  to  the  col- 
onelcy of  a  regiment  ready  for  the  field 
and  liable  to  be  called  to  the  front  at 
any  moment,  is  quite  a  step  in  the  way  of 
change  and  greater  responsibility.  No  one 
realizes  the  change  better  than  does  Col- 
onel Durbin,  and  no  man  could  meet  the 
responsibility  with  sterner  resolve  or 
with  manlier  bearing  than  does  he.  Self- 
possessed,  business-like  and  calm,  he 
commands  his  camp  and  orders  all  things 
connected  therewith,  never  forgetting 
that  the  citizen  and  the  real  gentleman 
are  not  incompatible  with  the  true  sol- 
dier and  the  patriot." 

After  organization  and  thorough  drill 
the  regiment  moved  to  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  and  became  a  part  of  the 
Seventh  Army  Corps.  Early  it  developed 
that  the  regiment  was  an  unusually 
strong  one,  and  it  soon  received  favorable 
mention  on  all  sides.  Of  the  camp  at 
Jacksonville,  the  Secretary  of  War  re- 
marked to  Colonel  Durbin  as  he  walked 
through  the  camp,  "This  is  a  revela- 
tion,*' and  later  when  reviewing  the  regi- 
ment, remarked  in  public,  "That  is  the 
finest  regiment  I  ever  saw."  This  remark 
was  repeated  later  on,  after  again  review- 
ing the  regiment  in  Cuba.  Under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  commanding  officers, 
a  remarkable  health  record  was  main- 
tained. The  camps  of  the  regiment, 
wherever  established,  were  always  neat 
and  tidy,  and  the  sanitation  perfect.  The 
organization  removed  from  Jacksonville 
to  Savannah,  preparatory  to  embarking 
for  Havana,  which  point  it  reached  De- 


cember 15,  1898.  The  regiment  estab- 
lished camp  near  Quemado,  eight  miles 
from  Havana,  where  it  remained  until 
March  29,  1899,  when  it  returned  to  Sa- 
vannah, Georgia,  to  be  mustered  out  of 
the  service  April  30.  While  in  the  serv- 
ice Colonel  Durbin  commanded  a  brigade 
upon  several  occasions.  He  always  mani- 
fested unusual  interest  in  the  care  and 
welfare  of  his  men,  and  thereby  won  their 
esteem,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  resolutions 
passed  and  a  souvenir  of  his  service  in 
the  form  of  a  magnificent  sword  pre- 
sented to  him.  Few  commanding  officers 
stood  higher  in  the  service  than  Colonel 
Durbin.  No  regiment  was  so  widely  and 
favorably  known  as  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Sixty-first  Indiana,  and 
President  McKinley  invited  them  to 
return  home  via  Washington.  Mr. 
Durbin  was  married  October  C,  1875, 
to  Miss  Bertha  McCullough,  daughter  of 
the  late  Neal  C.  McCullough  of  Ander- 
son. Mrs.  Durbin  was  a  native  of  Madi- 
son county,  and  a  graduate  of  Oxford 
(Ohio)  Female  College.  They  have  but 
one  child.  Fletcher  M.,  whom,  as  a  com- 
pliment to  Colonel  Durbin,  Governor 
Mount  commissioned  an  officer  in  his 
father's  regiment.  Their  daughter,  Marie, 
died  in  1893  at  the  age  of  eleven  years. 


RANALD    T.    McDONALD. 

Ranald  Trevor  McDonald  was  born 
June  24,  1849,  in  Allegheny  City,  Penn- 
sylvania. His  parents,  James  B.  and  Mar- 
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Sard  (Morrison)  McDonald,  wore  of  Am- 
erican birth  but  of  Scottish  descent.  The 
family  removed  to  Fort  Wayne  early  in 
the  fifties,  and  the  hoy  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  common  schools  of  that  city, 
and  there  spent  his  life.  lie  began  his 
business  career  selling  papers  on  the 
street,  filled  with  the  stirring  news  of  the 
Civil  War.  Before  the  war  was  over  he 
was  in  the  army  helping  to  make  the 
news.  At  its  close  he  entered  the  whole- 
sale dry-goods  store  of  A.  S.  Evans,  to 
be  first  a  clerk,  then  a  traveling  salesman, 
then  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Evans,  Mc- 
Donald &  Co.,  jobbers  in  dry  goods  and 
manufacturers  of  overalls.  In  1881  Jas. 
A.  Jenney  came  to  Fort  Wayne  with  an 
electric  arc  lamp  and  a  little  dynamo 
barely  large  enough  to  run  it.  Evans, 
McDonald  &  Co.  had  a  small  engine  which 
they  used  to  run  the  sewing  machines  in 
their  overall  factory.  Mr.  Jenney  ob- 
tained permission  to  set  up  his  dynamo 
and  lamp  in  their  store  and  operate  them 
from  their  engine.  This  was  the  turning 
point  in  Mr.  McDonald's  career.  At  that 
time  the  only  electric  lights  burning  in 
Indiana  were  four  Brush  arc  lamps  lo- 
cated in  the  tower  of  the  court-house  in 
the  city  of  Wabash.  With  prophetic  fore- 
sight, Mr.  McDonald  saw  at  a  glance  the 
boundless  possibilities  of  business  which 
electricity  opened  up.  He  at  once  inter- 
ested a  few  friends  in  the  enterprise,  and 
with  them  organized  the  Fort  Wayne 
Electric  Light  Company.  He  was  treas- 
ure)', general  manager  and  chief  salesman 
of  the  company  for  several  years  and  its 


rapid  success  was  due  almost  wholly  to 
his  personal  skill  and  energy.  Tin-  com 
pany  was  soon  involved  in  patent  litiga- 
tion, first  with  the  powerful  Brush  Elec- 
tric Company  of  Cleveland.  and 
later  with  the  Westinghouse  Company, 
of  Pittsburgh.  He  met  these  formidable 
antagonists  with  undaunted  courage,  and 
beat  them  both.  From  that  time  on  he 
was  recognized  as  one  of  the  strongest 
men  in  the  field  by  electrical  manufactur- 
ers and  promoters  of  the  United  States. 
Until  his  death  he  was  the  head  and  man- 
ager of  the  great  electrical  manufactur- 
ing business  carried  on  in  Fort  Wayne, 
which  gave  employment  to  hundreds  of 
workmen  and  put  bread  into  the  mouths 
of  thousands  of  people.  In  the  meantime 
he  was  drawn  to  other  enterprises  also. 
He  became  interested  in  street  railways, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  ice,  paper, 
bicycles  and  incandescent  lamps,  having 
factories  of  one  or  another  of  these  pro- 
ducts at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  Dallas, 
Texas;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  Plymouth 
and  Hartford  City,  Indiana.  He  owned 
the  largest  hotel  in  Fort  Wayne — the 
Aveline  House,  and  was  a  principal  own- 
er of  the  Hoffman  House  in  New  York. 
In  the  midst  of  this  career  of  wonderful 
activity  he  was  stricken  with  pneumonia 
and  died  at  Dallas,  Texas,  on  December 
24,  180S.  Few  such  lives  are  lived  in  the 
world.  He  was  a  man  of  powerful  frame, 
vigorous  health,  magnetic  presence  and 
unceasing  activity  of  mind  and  body.  His 
capacity  for  work  seemed  unlimited;  his 
courage  and  resources  never  failed  him. 
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He  loved  to  make  money,  but  lie  loved 
more  to  do  business — to  do  it  for  its 
own  sake,  for  tbe  sake  of  the  activity,  ri- 
valry, accomplishment,  triumph  which  it 
promised.  He  yielded  overmuch  to  this 
instinct.  He  took  up  too  many  things, 
and  laid  upon  himself  too  great  a  load. 
His  untimely  death  left  affairs  which 
those  who  remained  could  not  carry  for- 
ward and  which  had  to  be  wound  up  with 
great  loss.  But  it  was  to  be  seen  even 
then  that  his  enterprises  were  all  well 
planned.  There  were  the  foundations  of 
multiplied  fortunes  in  them  which  want- 
ed only  his  continued  life  for  their  reali- 
zation. While  devoted  with  untiring  en- 
ergy to  business,  Mr.  McDonald  was  a 
man  of  intense  affections  and  strong  so- 
cial instincts.  He  was  a  member  of  clubs 
in  Fort  Wayne,  New  York,  Chicago  and 
New  Orleans.  He  was  a  thirty-second  de- 
gree Mason,  a  member  of  Fort  Wayne 
Commandery,  Knights  Templars  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine,  Indianapolis  Consistory, 
and  a  charter  member  of  Fort  Wayne 
Lodge  of  Perfection,  Scottish  Rite.  His 
friendships  were  deep  and  enduring  and 
fidelity  to  his  friends  was  one  of  the 
strongest  points  in  his  character.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  a  man  of  his  tem- 
perament not  to  love  a  good  horse.  He 
was  a  fearless  and  skillful  driver,  and 
almost  his  sole  recreation  was  on  the 
road  behind  a  high-spirited  team;  or  in 
a  day's  visit  to  his  farm  north  of  Fort 
Wayne,  where  he  bred  as  fine  stock  as 
was  to  be  found  in  the  State.  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald was  married  in  187C  to  Miss  Lil- 


lian Morse,  daughter  of  Marquis  and 
Elizabeth  Morse,  of  Angola,  Indiana.  One 
child,  a  daughter,  Esther,  survh7es — the 
picture  of  her  father  in  the  refined  lines 
of  a  girl's  face.  He  left  surviving  his 
mother,  one  brother,  and  two  married  sis- 
ters. His  home  in  Fort  Wayne  was  a 
model  of  unpretentious  comfort  and  ele- 
gance. His  own  generosity  aided  by  his 
wife's  artistic  taste,  had  planned,  filled 
and  adorned  it  as  a  beautiful  temple  of 
domestic  affection,  at  whose  altar  he  was 
a  devout  worshiper.  To  be  at  home  with 
his  wife  and  daughter  was  his  highest 
happiness,  prized  all  the  more  because 
the  demands  of  business  prevented  the 
full  enjoyment  of  it. 


ISAAC  P.  GRAY. 


Among  the  foremost  names  of  Indiana's 
late  prominent  men  must  be  recorded 
that  of  Isaac  Pusey  Gray,  associated  with 
which  are  the  honorable  offices  of  Col- 
onel, State  Senator,  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Governor  and  Foreign  Minister.  He  was 
issued  from  Quaker  stock,  and  was  born 
October  IS,  1828,  at  Downingtown,  coun- 
ty of  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  The  family 
had  been  a  consequential  one  in  that 
State  for  three  generations,  his  great- 
grandfather having  come  over  to  this 
country  with  William  Penn  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  and 
served  under  him  for  eight  years  as  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly,  Penn 
being  Governor  and  proprietary    of    the 
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province.  The  parents  of  Isaac  V.  Gray 
were  both  natives  of  Chester  county,  but 
moved  in  1830,  to  Urbana,  Ohio,  our  sub- 
ject being  then  eight  years  of  age.  Twice 
they  changed  their  location  in  Ohio —  to 
Montgomery  county  in  1839,  and  to  Darke 
county  in  1842.  They  were  poor,  and 
Isaac  worked  his  way  to  an  education  by 
clerking  in  a  dry  goods  store  while  in 
Ohio.  After  coming  to  Indiana,  Novem- 
ber 30,  1855,  he  entered  the  mercantile 
business  in  Union  City.  He  also  began 
the  study  of  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  just  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Rebellion.  By  this  time  he  had 
earned  the  recognition  of  his  community 
as  one  of  its  leading  citizens.  On  Septem- 
ber 4,  1862,  Governor  Morion  appointed 
him  colonel  of  the  Fourth  Indiana  Cav- 
alry, in  which  post  he  served  until  Febru- 
ary 11,  1803,  when  ill  health  necessitated 
his  retirement.  In  the  meantime — for 
five  days,  July  0  to  IT,  1803— he  was  col- 
onel of  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  In- 
diana Minutemen.  The  One  Hundred 
and  Forty-seventh  Indiana  Volun- 
teers, also,  was  assembled  and  or- 
ganized by  Colonel  Gray.  This 
regiment  was  mustered  in  March 
13,  1805,  and  he  was  offered  the 
colonelcy,  but  physical  weakness  incapac- 
itating its  leader  for  continued  military 
service,  lie  declined  and  Colonel  Peden 
was  appointed  and  served  till  August  4, 
following,  when  the  regiment  was  mus- 
tered out.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  Colonel 
Gray,  together  with  Hon.  N.  Cadwallader, 
organized    (lie  Citizens'   Bank,   of   Union 


City,  of  which  he  was  for -many  years 
vice-president  and  a  large  stockhold- 
er. He  established  himself  in  the  legal 
profession,  and  was  quickly  drawn  into 
the  political  field,  where  he  suffered  some 
defeats  and  won  many  triumphs.  He  was 
a  Whig  until  the  dissolution  of  thai  party 
and  then  joined  the  Republicans.  In  1866 
he  was  made  candidate  for  Congress  by 
the  anti-Julian  division  of  the  Republican 
party  and  was  defeated  by  only  a  small 
majority.  In  1808,  he  was  elected  on  the 
Republican  ticket  to  the  State  Senate, 
and  during  the  four  years  of  his  incum- 
bency he  was  one  of  its  most  influential 
members.  As  president  pro  tempore  of 
that  body  in  1800,  he  secured  the  passage 
of  the  Fifteenth  (anti-slavery)  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Indiana  was  the  last  State  to 
vote  upon  the  amendment,  and  its  success 
or  defeat  hung  upon  her  verdict.  The 
Democrats,  although  a  minority  in  her 
Senate,  were  strong  in  their  antagonism 
to  the  amendment.  Among  its  most  vio- 
lent opponents  was  "Blue  Jeans"  Will- 
iams, afterwards  Governor  of  Indiana. 
The  opposing  faction  was  quitting  the 
chamber,  one  by  one,  and  the  needful 
quorum  was  in  jeopardy.  But  Mr.  Gray 
rose  to  the  occasion,  giving  to  the  assem- 
bly a  practical  illustration  of  his  courage 
and  decision  of  character.  Stepping  into 
the  lobby,  he  locked  the  door  and  pocket- 
ed the  key.  "Who  dares  lock  in  Sena- 
tors," was  flung  at  the  chair.  "I  do,"  was 
the  calm  reply.  President  Gray  then  or- 
dered the  secretary  to  call  the  roll,  and 
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although  the  hostile  Democrats  had 
crowded  ahout  the  locked  door  and  de- 
clined to  vote,  they  were  recorded  as  pres- 
ent, but  not  voting.  The  quorum  thus  se- 
emed, the  majority  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment proceeded  with  their  ballot.  In 
1870,  Senator  Gray  received  from  Presi- 
dent Grant  the  appointment  as  consul  to 
St.  Thomas,  West  Indies,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate:  but  he  declined  the 
appointment  on  the  plea  of  lack  of  har- 
mony between  himself  and  the  existing 
government.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  office  in  the  State  Senate,  Mr. 
Gray  espoused  the  Liberal  Republican 
cause,  was  appointed  delegate-at-large  for 
Indiana  to  the  National  Convention  of  the 
new  party,  held  at  Cincinnati,  and  was 
made  by  that  convention  member  for  his 
State  of  its  National  Executive  Commit- 
tee. He  zealously  followed  the  fortunes 
of  Horace  Greeley  to  their  unhappy  issue; 
then,  feeling  the  isolation  of  the  Inde- 
pendent in  politics,  and  having  grown,  in 
his  maturity,  into  closer  touch  with  the 
principles  of  the  Democratic  party,  he 
became,  and  continued  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  life,  an  ardent  Democrat.  In 
1872  his  name  was  mentioned  before  the 
Democratic  State  Convention  for  Con- 
gressman-at-large,  but  was  withdrawn 
by  him;  and  in  1874,  it  was  again  placed 
before  the  convention,  this  time  for  At- 
torney-General, being  again  withdrawn 
by  his  orders.  In  1S7G  he  was  nominated 
by  acclamation  for  Lieutenant-Governor, 
and  elected  in  the  following  October;  and 
in  1880,  he  was  a  candidate  for  Governor 


and  was  only  defeated  by  four  votes,  but 
was  again  nominated  in  like  manner  for 
Lieutenant-Governor,  sharing  the  defeat 
of  his  party  in  the  fall  election.  In  No- 
vember, however,  on  the  death  of  Govern- 
or Williams,  Lieutenant-Governor  Gray 
became  Governor  of  Indiana.  His  popu- 
larity is  shown  by  the  fact  that  after  the 
conclusion  of  his  services  in  this  capacity 
he  was  selected  by  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  as  their  candidate 
for  the  position  of  United  States  Senator, 
shortly  to  become  vacant  by  the  expira- 
ation  on  March  1,  1881,  of  the  term  of 
Senator  Joseph  E.  McDonald.  The  Re- 
publicans were  in  a  majority  in  the  Leg- 
islature, so  that  the  nomination  indicated 
nothing  but  the  full  confidence  of  his 
friends  in  his  wisdom  and  abilities.  In 
1881  he  was  candidate  for  a  second  term, 
and  was  duly  elected  by  a  majority  of 
nearly  one  thousand  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  person  on  the  ticket.  He  made 
a  most  brilliant  campaign,  to  which  and 
his  resulting  popularity,  has  been  ac- 
credited the  saving  of  the  State  to  Cleve- 
land and  Hendricks.  He  was  a  noted  tar- 
iff reformer,  and  all  his  campaigns  turned 
on  that  issue.  As  a  public  speaker  and 
debater,  Governor  Gray  had  no  superior 
in  his  State.  His  arguments  were  clear 
and  forceful,  his  speeches  so  well  studied 
as  to  be  delivered  with  fluency.  He  was 
thoroughly  at  home  on  the  stump,  enter- 
ing into  campaign  work  with  an  enthu- 
siasm and  evident  enjoyment  that  were 
contagious.  Many  a  time,  in  the  Southern 
part  of  the  State,  his  rostrum  was  a  plank 
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supported  by  two  barrels,  his  audience 
the  assembled  population  from  a  large 
area  of  the  surrounding  country.  Prob- 
ably not  the  least  attractive  feature  of 
these  open-air  entertainments  was  the 
genial  manner  in  which  the  stately  orator 
would  descend  from  his  barrels  and  his 
professional  dignity  to  shake  hands  and 
speak  a  kindly  word  to  even  the  lowliesl 
of  his  auditors.  During  his  tenure  of 
the  gubernatorial  chair  he  rendered  ex- 
cellent service  to  his  State  and.  inaugur- 
ated and  carried  to  success  many  reforms. 
His  executive  ability  was  of  the  highest 
order,  and  he  gave  special  care  to 
finance,  which  was.  indeed,  his  strong 
point.  During  two  years  in  which  the 
Legislature  failed  to  pass  the  appropria- 
tion bill  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  State  institutions,  he  succeeded  in 
keeping  their  machinery  running  without 
legislation.  In  the  Presidential  campaign 
of  1888,  Governor  Gray's  name  was  pro- 
posed for  second  place  to  the  convention 
held  at  St.  Louis,  but  without  effect,  and 
it  has  since  been  stoutly  claimed  by  his 
friends  that  had  he  been  nominated  in- 
stead of  Allen  G.  Thurman,  the  Demo- 
cratic National  ticket  would  not  have 
suffered  defeat.  It  was  not  until  the  cam- 
paign of  1802  that  Governor  Gray  really 
appeared  in  the  field  of  National  politics, 
when  he  was  suggested  as  candidate  for 
fust  place.  His  State  was  enthusiastic 
for  him  as  against  Cleveland,  but  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Indiana  delegates  in 
Chicago,  they  found  the  very  air  charged 
with   Cleveland   sentiment.      His   friends 


labored  loyally  and  heroically  for  their 
favorite  until  the  eve  of  the  convention, 
when  it  was  decided  by  the  Indiana  dele- 
gates that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
present  his  name  to  the  convention  for  the 
first  place.  Their  labors  were  not,  how- 
ever, without  reward,  because  they  com- 
manded the  respect  of  the  Cleveland  ad- 
herents, who  recognized  his  splendid  or- 
ganization and  political  force  in  National 
politics  and  insisted  upon  his  nomination 
for  the  Vice-Presidency.  The  delegates 
yielded  and  his  name  was  placed  before 
the  convention  for  Vice-President;  but 
again  he  lost  the  second  place,  which  was 
given  to  Stevenson.  He  betrayed  no  dis- 
appointment on  hearing  of  his  defeat,  but 
said:  "Stevenson  is  a  strong  man,  and 
will  aid  the  party  in  carrying  Illinois,  his 
own  State."  Some  of  those  initiated  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  campaign  confidently 
asserted  that  Mr.  Cray  would  have  a 
place  in  the  cabinet,  but  this  prediction 
failed  of  fulfillment.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  he  stood  very  near  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  in  spite  of  the  most  earnest  ex- 
ertions of  his  adversaries  to  prevent  it, 
he  received  the  first  appointment  to  diplo- 
matic office  made  by  Cleveland  after  en- 
tering upon  his  second  term — that  of  Min- 
ister to  Mexico,  on  an  annual  salary  of 
$17,500,  the  mission  having  been  raised  to 
first  rank.  Being  a  natural  tactician,  as 
well  as  a  gentleman  of  fine  presence  and 
of  thorough  experience  with  men,  he  was 
admirably  fitted  for  the  duties  of  a  dip- 
lomatic post,  into  which  he  carried  his 
characteristic     zeal,     performing     those 
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duties  with  credit  to  himself  and  fidelity 
to  the  interests  of  his  country.  A  short 
time  before  his  death,  he  visited  his  home 
in  the  Hoosier  State,  when  he  seemed  in 
excellent  health  and  spirits.  Although 
evidently  much  enjoying  his  visit,  he  was 
as  evidently  anticipating  with  pleasure 
the  return  to  his  official  post.  On  his  re- 
turn to  the  City  of  Mexico,  he  contracted 
a  severe  cold  and  arrived  at  his  destina- 
tion unconscious,  on  February  14,  1895, 
his  death  occurring  the  same  day  at  7 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  His  loss  was  deep- 
ly felt  by  his  friends  in  Indiana,  and 
called  forth  many  eulogistic  testimonials. 
The  Mexican  government,  headed  by 
President  Diaz,  paid  to  his  memory  the 
highest  respects.  His  business  and  po- 
litical associates  honored  and  loved  him 
for  the  abilities  and  virtues  revealed 
through  the  twenty-five  years  of  his  prom- 
inent activity  in  their  midst;  but  his  fam- 
ily alone  knew  the  real  gentleness 
and  tenderness  of  his  heart.  Mr.  Gray 
was  not  a  rich  man,  but  by  constant  thrift 
had  accumulated  a  comfortable  compe- 
tency. He  was  a  friend  of  young  men, 
and  was  always  ready  to  extend  encour- 
agement and  substantial  aid  to  such  as 
needed  and  deserved  them.  His  courtesy 
to  all  classes  of  people  was  almost  pro- 
verbial, and  with  the  possible  exception 
of  a  few  rabid  political  enemies,  he  was 
universally  esteemed.  The  most  severe 
charge  which  could  reasonably  be 
brought  against  him  was  that  of  being 
ambit  ions.  Ambition  is  one  of  the 
prime  forces  that  move  the  machinery  of 


civilization,  and,  tempered  by  the  simple 
virtues  of  truth  and  justice,  becomes  a 
beneficent  force.  Mr.  Gray  abhorred  dis- 
honesty in  public,  as  in  private,  life.  He 
could  recognize  no  place  in  the  divine 
economy  for  the  much-cherished  lie.  To 
him  Yice  lost  nothing  of  its  ugliness  how- 
ever attractively  arrayed,  even  though 
chaperoned,  and  presented  as  Virtue  by 
Power  and  Wealth.  And  Mr.  Gray  had 
the  courage  to  champion  his  convictions. 
He  was  a  man  who,  had  he  known  less  of 
culture,  would  have  been  aptly  desig- 
nated, as  were  his  ancestors,  by  the 
phrase  ''rough  and  ready."  And,  if  the 
roughness  had  been  smoothed  away  by 
contact  with  good  society,  the  readiness, 
at  least,  remained  intact,  and  furnished, 
perhaps,  the  key-note  to  his  success.  He 
was  ready  to  take  advantage  of  every  op- 
portunity, and  ready  to  cope  with  the  dif- 
ficulties of  every  emergency.  He  had  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  good  things  of 
this  world,  and  strove  for  such  as  could 
honorably  be  obtained,  but  no  more.  In 
Belford"s  monthly  of  October,  1891, 
among  many  commendatory  paragraphs 
on  Mr.  Gray,  appears  the  following  terse 
summary  of  his  public  character:  "He  is 
all  that  he  seems  to  be;  a  statesman  in  the 
best  American  sense,  and  a  great  party 
leader  and  defender,  promoted  from  the 
ranks  to  the  head  of  the  column  because 
of  unfaltering  service  and  conspicuous 
success."  Mr.  Gray  was  married  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  1850,  to  Miss  Eliza  Jaqua, 
daughter  of  Judson  Jaqua,  Esq.,  of  Yan- 
keetown.  Ohio.    Four  children  were  born 
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to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gray,  two  of  whom, 
Pierre  and  Bayard  S.,  are  living.  Both  are 
lawyers.  Pierre,  whose  biography  is  also 
given  in  this  volume,  was  formerly  asso- 
ciated with  his  father  in  legal  work  un- 
der the  style  of  Gray  &  Gray,  and  now 
conducts  an  individual  practice  in  the 
Stevenson  building  at  Indianapolis.  Bay- 
ard S.  has  always  been  active  in  Demo- 
cratic politics  and  is  now  the  editor  of 
the  Daily  and  Weekly  Crescent  of  Frank- 
fort, Indiana.  His  biography  will  also  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 


DANIEL  W.  VOORHEES. 

Hon.  Daniel  Wolsey  Voorhees,  late 
United  States  Senator  from  Indiana,  was 
born  September  26,  1827,  in  Butler  coun- 
ty, Ohio,  and  died  April  10,  1897,  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  Senator  Voorhees  was 
of  the  tenth  generation  in  direct  descent 
from  those  of  his  name  who  fought 
against  Spain  and  William  of  Orange  in 
Holland.  The  original  emigrant  to  Amer- 
ica was  Steven  Coerte  Van  Voorhees,  who 
came  from  the  province  of  Drenthe,  Hol- 
land, in  16G0,  and  settled  at  Flatlands, 
Long  Island.  He  was  a  man  of  fortune 
and  high  station,  the  records  showing 
that  he  bought  large  properties  in  Flat- 
lands,  was  made  magistrate  in  1664,  and 
was  the  author  of  an  important  patent 
in  1684.  Our  subject  was  of  the  eighth 
generation  of  the  family  in  America  in  di- 
rect descent  from  Steven  Coerte  Van 
Voorhees.    His  great-grandfather,  Steph- 


en Voorhees,  a  native  of  Somerset  county, 
New  Jersey,  was  the  first  of  the  family  to 
drop  the  prefix  "Van."  He  fought  from 
the  beginniug  to  the  end  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  distinguished  himself  at  Mon- 
mouth and  Princeton  uuder  General 
Washington.  Petrus  Van  Voorhees,  the 
great-great-grandfather  of  Daniel  W., 
also  served  in  the  Revolutionary  army, 
and  collateral  branches  of  the  family 
were  largely  represented  in  the  struggle 
for  independence.  The  first  of  the  family 
to  emigrate  to  the  West  was  Peter  Voor- 
hees— grandfather  of  Daniel  W  —  a  na- 
tive of  New  Jersey,  born  in  1767,  who 
settled  near  Harrodsburg,  Kentucky,  in 
1790.  In  1805  he  removed  to  Bethany, 
Butler  county,  Ohio.  His  first  child, 
Stephen  Voorhees,  born  in  Kentucky  in 
1798,  was  the  father  of  Daniel  W.  Voor- 
hees. His  mother  was  Rachel  Elliott,  a 
native  of  Baltimore  county,  Maryland, 
who  went  with  her  parents  to  Butler 
county,  Ohio,  in  1810,  when  she  was  eight 
years  of  age.  Stephen  Voorhees  was 
Dutch  without  a  cross.  His  father  was  a 
farmer,  very  well  off  for  those  pioneer 
days,  and  he  was  ambitious  to  acquire 
lauds  and  fortune  by  the  quickest  means 
possible.  In  November,  1S27,  he  started 
from  Ohio  to  find  and  found  a  home  for 
himself.  His  family,  household  goods, 
and  a  year's  supplies  were  stored  away  in 
large  emigrant  wagons.  Daniel  was 
then  an  infant,  six  weeks  old.  After  cross- 
ing the  eastern  border  of  Indiana,  all 
traces  of  civilization  disappeared.  Their 
way  lay  through  unbroken  forests  infest- 
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ed  with  wild  beasts.  They  finally  halted 
their  wagons  in  Van  Buren  township, 
Fountain  county,  Indiana,  which  had 
been  surveyed  and  named  two  years  be- 
fore. A  log  house  was  quickly  built  for 
immediate  shelter.  Three  or  four  years 
later  Stephen  Yoorhees  built  a  comfort- 
able two-story  brick  house,  the  first  for 
many  years  in  that  country.  Stephen 
Yoorhees  was  not  college-bred,  but  was 
highly  educated  in  all  that  books  could 
teach.  He  devoured  books  and  his  liter- 
ary taste  was  the  best.  He  knew  the  Eng- 
lish poets  and  classics  by  heart,  kept 
abreast  of  the  current  literature,  read  all 
religious  controversies  and  histories,  and 
the  daily  newspaper  from  first  page  to 
last.  He  had  a  clear  judicial  mind  and 
great  love  for  and  force  in  argument. 
From  him  his  son  inherited  his  legal  abil- 
ity, and  his  passion  for  and  classic  taste 
in  books.  He  was  a  Methodist  and  practi- 
cal Christian  in  his  daily  life.  He  had 
superior  business  ability,  was  a 
close  careful  man  of  affairs,  and 
amassed  considerable  fortune.  He 
was  a  stern  disciplinarian,  severe  and  ex- 
acting his  full  duty  of  everyone  about 
him.  His  motto  was,  ''When  you  work, 
work;  when  you  play,  play.''  He  and  his 
son  Daniel  had  many  encounters,  for  the 
boy  had  no  taste  for  farm  life  and  would 
neglect  his  work  for  any  kind  of  a 
book.  Once  realizing,  however,  the  de- 
cided bent  of  his  mind,  the  father  con- 
sented to  his  ardent  wish  for  a  college 
course,  supplied  him  generously  with 
ruoney,  and  entered  eagerly  into  all  his 


ambitions;  he  asked  in  return  that  his 
son  should  be  a  minister,  and  his  final  re- 
fusal was  a  lifelong  disappointment  to 
Stephen  Yoorhees,  though  the  subsequent 
fame  of  his  son  was  the  pride  of  his  old 
age,  and  his  delight  and  interest  in  it 
was  keen  and  unceasing.  While  in  col- 
lege he  urged  his  son  constantly  to  great- 
er scholastic  efforts,  and  in  his  after  ca- 
reer never  ceased  until  his  death  to  advise 
him  and  argue  with  him  vigorously  about 
every  move  he  made.  Rachel  Elliott  Voor- 
hees,  the  mother  of  Daniel  W.,  was  of 
Scotch  descent.  Her  great-grandfather, 
James  Elliott,  came  from  Scotland  to 
America  early  in  1700.  On  his  way  over 
he  met  and  married  in  France,  a  French- 
woman. Kachel  Elliott  had  dark  hair  and 
eyes,  was  tall,  beautifully  formed,  and  re- 
markably handsome,  reserved  and  dig- 
nified, but  with  such  well-bred  ease  and 
gentleness  of  manner,  that  it  impressed 
forcibly  her  neighbors,  among  whom  it 
was  a  common  saying,  "Rachel  Yoorhees 
was  born  to  be  a  queen."  She  was  for  a 
long  time  the  only  woman  in  the  emigrant 
party,  but  she  bore  the  loneliness  as  well 
as  the  hardships  and  tasks  imposed  upon 
her  b}'  such  a  position  on  a  pioneer  farm, 
with  dignity  and  cheerfulness.  She 
found  time  even  then  for  the  graces  of 
life  and  pervaded  even  a  pioneer  log  cabin 
with  the  spirit  of  order  and  refinement 
and  her  flower  garden  out  of  which  it 
rose,  was  a  wonder  in  the  wilderness. 
Later  she  made  the  brick  house  with  its 
greater  resources,  the  show  place  of  the 
surrounding  country,  and  the  headquar- 
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ters  of  its  hospitality  and  gaiety,  which 
lost  much  of  its  boisterousness  and  rustic 
freedom  iu  her  presence.  She  educated 
out  of  her  children  by  home  influences, 
the  too  often  vulgar  influences  of  an  un- 
educated community.  She  had  a  strong 
intellect,  great  force  of  character,  and  ex- 
ecutive ability.  She  studied  and  read 
every  spare  moment.  She  taught  her 
children  until  schools  were  established  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  continued  long 
after  to  teach  them  more  than  they  could 
possibly  learn  from  any  country  school 
teacher  of  that  day.  Among  the  crudest 
surroundings,  she  reared  and  educated 
eight  strung,  successful,  well-bred  men 
and  women,  who  could  never  mention  her 
name  without  emotion.  In  all  but  color- 
ing, especially  in  face  and  figure,  the  re- 
semblance between  herself  and  her  son 
Daniel  was  remarkable.  Like  her  son, 
slight  in  youth,  she  grew  large  in  age. 
Iu  little  peculiarities  of  manner,  thought 
and  speech,  they  were  strikingly  alike. 
Their  sense  of  humor  and  power  of  ridi- 
cule were  equally  great,  and  for  these 
qualities  Mr.  Voorhees  was  famous.  The 
mother  and  son  thoroughly  understood 
and  sympathized  with  each  other,  and  the 
devotion  between  them  was  very  great 
until  the  day  of  her  death,  when  she  was 
eighty-nine,  and  he  an  old  man.  She  al- 
ways stood  between  him  and  his  father 
when  he  shirked  the  plough,  was  the  first 
to  insist  that  he  be  sent  to  college,  and 
in  every  way  made  him  feel  that  she  was 
his  best  and  ever  sympathetic  friend. 
Prom  his  mother's  brother — the  Rev.  Ar- 


thur Elliott,  a  famous  Methodist  minister 
in  the  early  days  of  Ohio— Mr.  Voorhees 
inherited  his  impassioned  ardent  temper- 
ament, and  rare  gift  of  impassioned  or- 
atory. In  this  respect  the  obituary  notice 
of  Arthur  Elliott  might  easily  be  read 
for  that  of  Mr.  Voorhees  with  the  names 
changed,  only  the  older  man  lacked  the 
mental  culture  of  his  nephew.  Rachel 
Voorhees  died  in  Fountain  county,  In- 
diana, December  3,  1891.  The  wife  of 
Daniel  Wolsey  Voorhees  was  Anna  Har- 
desty,  born  July  2:1,  IK."!!',  at  Greeneastle, 
Indiana,  where  her  father,  Reese  llaides- 
ty,  was  a  prominent  business  man,  and 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  As- 
bury  University.  He  was  a  prominent 
Methodist  and  intimate  friend  of  Bishop 
Simpson.  He  belonged  to  an  old  English 
family,  a  member  of  which  came  to  Vir- 
ginia in  1 7.10.  This  ancestor  and  his  suns 
were  in  the  Revolutionary  army.  Anna 
Ilardesty  was  a  graduate  of  Mrs.  Larra- 
bee's  academy  for  young  ladies  in  Green- 
castle.  She  met  Mr.  Voorhees  during  his 
college  days  iii  Greencastle.  They  were 
married  July  IS,  1850,  by  Bishop  Simp- 
son. Mrs.  Voorhees  had  remarkable  force 
of  character,  great  dignity  and  reserve  of 
manner,  with  unfailing  gentleness  and 
cheerfulness.  She  was  a  thoroughly  dis- 
ciplined woman.  Those  nearest  her  never 
knew  her  to  utter  a  complaint  or  lose  her 
temper,  however  great  the  provocation. 
During  the  war,  when  Mr.  Voorhees  was 
away  from  home  (lie  greater  pari  of  the 
time,  in  Congress  or  practicing  his  pro- 
fession, and  always  in  more  or  less  dan- 
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ger  from  the  bitter  partisan  feeling  en- 
gendered by  the  time,  and  she  and  her 
children  were  not  always  safe  from  the 
spirit  that  would  harm  him,  she  never 
lost  courage  or  weakened  his  by  a  com- 
plaint. She  bore  the  entire  responsibility 
of  the  family,  shielding  him  from  every 
household  care,  so  that  home  always 
meant  rest  to  the  tired  husband.  He 
brought  all  his  troubles  to  her,  and  her 
quiet  influence  over  him  was  very  great. 
Her  conduct  as  the  wife  of  a  public  man 
was  perfect.  She  never  discussed  public 
affairs  or  allowed  anyone  to  approach  her, 
even  to  discuss  any  matter  in  which  her 
husband  might  be  interested.  When  she 
died,  January  21,  1887,  the  Washington 
papers  repeated  the  verdict  of  the  people, 
"A  devoted  wife  and  mother,  a  true  friend 
and  a  Christian  gentlewoman."  Daniel 
W.  remained  upon  the  farm  until  he  was 
seventeen,  where  he  had  the  usual  life 
of  a  pioneer  country  lad.  His  earliest  rec- 
ollections were  of  a  wilderness  infested 
with  wild  animals,  of  very  few  and  scat- 
tered neighbors,  and  of  laborious  work 
from  daylight  to  dark.  However,  the  re- 
fining and  educating  influences  of  his 
early  home  training  were  strongly  appar- 
ent in  his  after  life.  He  had  no  taste  for 
farm  work,  and  resented  the  limitations 
of  a  farmer's  life.  He  loved  only  books, 
and  study,  and  would  leave  his  work  for 
these.  He  was  always  at  the  head  of 
his  class  and  soon  outgrew  the  resources 
of  the  country  school.  In  1845  he  went 
to  Asbury  University,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  lSlf).     He  attracted  imme- 


diate attention  in  college.  Professor  Lar- 
rabee,  one  of  the  faculty,  said  of  him: 
"He  is  a  natural  born  orator  and  des- 
tined to  rank  with  the  first  men  of  the 
nation."  Immediately  after  graduating 
he  entered  the  law  office  of  Lane  &  Wil- 
son, of  Crawfordsville,  Indiana.  In  the 
spring  of  1850,  he  settled  in  Covington, 
Indiana,  to  practise.  July  4,  1851,  Ed- 
ward A.  Hannegan — United  States  Sen- 
ator— living  at  Covington,  heard  him  de- 
liver a  Fourth  of  July  oration,  and  was 
so  impressed  by  his  eloquence  and  power, 
that  he  offered  him  a  law  partnership, 
which  was  accepted  April,  1852.  In  1853 
Governor  Wright  appointed  Mr.  Voorhees 
prosecuting  attorney  of  the  Circuit  Court. 
During  his  term  he  broke  up  and  brought 
to  justice  a  noted  band  of  desperadoes 
who  had  long  defied  the  law  at  La  Fay- 
ette, Indiana.  This  gave  him  great  repu- 
tation as  a  criminal  lawyer.  In  after 
years  Mr.  Voorhees  refused  to  prosecute, 
always  defending.  He  was  never  for  a 
day,  a  "criminal  lawyer"  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  doing  a  "criminal  practice."  He 
was  a  great  defender  in  important  causes, 
and  in  such  cases  practised  in  sixteen 
States  in  the  Union,  not  including  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  where  he  tried  some  of 
his  greatest  cases.  He  continued  to  prac- 
tise until  five  or  six  years  before  his 
death,  when  his  impaired  health,  caused 
by  heart  trouble,  would  not  permit  of  oth- 
er work  than  his  senatorial  labors,  which 
he  never  neglected  for  anything.  One  of 
his  most  famous  cases  was  that  of  Hallet 
Kilbourn   against  the  government  tried 
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in  Washington.  The  verdict  was  twice 
set  aside  by  the  presiding  judge,  who 
claimed  that  the  unusually  large  damages 
granted  were  owing  to  the  undue  influ- 
ence of  Mr.  Voorhees'  eloquence  on  the 
jury.  He  was  finally  obliged  to  compro- 
mise on  the  same  ground  after  a  third 
verdict.  Mr.  Voorhees'  greatest  case,  and 
the  one  in  which  he  made  his  first  nation- 
al reputation,  was  the  defense  of  John  E. 
Cook,  one  of  .John  Brown's  men,  at  Har- 
per's Ferry.  He  was  a  brother-in-law  of 
Hon.  Ashbel  P.  Willard,  Mr.  Voorhees' 
devoted  friend,  and  at  that  time  governor 
of  Indiana.  Mr.  Voorhees  was  trying  a 
case  at  Vinceniies,  Indiana,  at  the  time 
of  the  raid.  He  immediately  had  it  con- 
tinued at  a  summons  from  Governor  Wil- 
lard, and  went  to  Indianapolis.  Mr.  Voor- 
hees' friends  bitterly  opposed  his  going  to 
Cook's  defense,  saying  it  would  ruin  him 
politically.  His  reply  was  characteris- 
tic: that  he  would  help  a  friend  in  need 
whatever  the  consequences  to  himself. 
His  speech  in  defense  of  Cook  is  said  by 
many  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  defense 
speeches  ever  made.  It  was  not  written 
but  delivered  from  mental  preparation 
only.  It  has  been  translated  into  Ger- 
man, French  and  Italian.  Previous  to  en- 
tering the  Senate,  Mr.  Voorhees  had  at 
different  periods  three  law  partners,  Ed- 
ward A.  Hannegan,  Judge  John  J.  Key, 
and  Judge  Ambrose  Carleton.  In  185G 
Mr.  Voorhees  was  nominated  for  Con- 
gress but  was  defeated.  In  November, 
1857,  he  removed  to  Terre  Haute,  Indiana, 
yielding  to  the  importunities  of  wife  and 
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friends  to  go  to  a  "growing  place,"  which 
Covington  was  not.  In  1858  he  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  district  attorney 
by  President  Buchanan,  and  was  elected 
to  Congress  in  1800,  18G2  and  18G4.  His 
last  majority  of  G34  was  contested  by  his 
opponent,  Henry  D.  Washburn,  who  won 
in  a  House  overwhelmingly  Republican. 
He  refused  the  nomination  to  Congress 
in  18G6,  but  in  18G8  and  1870  accepted, 
and  was  elected;  in  1872  was  defeated  by 
Morton  C.  Hunter  in  the  general  crash  en- 
tailed upon  the  Democrats  that  year  by 
their  presidential  candidate,  Horace 
Greeley.  November  16,  1877,  Governor 
Williams  appointed  Mr.  Voorhees  to  suc- 
ceed Oliver  P.  Morton  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  The  legislature  to  elect 
his  successor  in  1879,  went  Democratic  by 
thirty  thousand,  and  his  majority  on  joint 
ballot  was  twenty-three,  and  nomination 
and  election  were  made  unanimous.  Six 
years  later — against  Benjamin  Harrison 
— it  was  forty-six;  January,  1891,  it  was 
sixty-nine;  January,  1S97,  he  received  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Democratic  mi- 
nority. Immediately  after  entering  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Voorhees  was  put  upon  the 
finance  committee — one  of  the  most  im- 
portant committees  in  the  Senate — served 
upon  it  during  his  entire  time  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  was  for  two  years  its  chairman. 
Mr.  Voorhees'  greatest  work  in  the  Senate 
was  in  behalf  of  the  new  Congressional 
Library,  which  he  lived  to  see  completed, 
but  not  occupied,  dying  just  as  they  were 
preparing  to  move  the  books  into  it.  In 
1S80  he  made  his  famous  speech  before 
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the  Senate,  portraying  the  deplorable  and 
shameful  want  of  accommodation  for  gov- 
ernment books,  which  caused  the  imme- 
diate creation  by  the  Senate  of  a  joint 
select  "committee  on  additional  accom- 
modations for  the  Library  of  Congress," 
of  which  Mr.  Voorhees  was  unanimously 
made  chairman.  Except  the  two  years 
during  which  he  was  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee,  he  remained  chairman 
of  this  committee  during  every  political 
change  in  the  Senate,  until  his  retire- 
ment from  it  March  4,  1897,  seventeen 
years  later.  In  recognition  of  his  long, 
patient  and  masterly  work  toward  its  con- 
ception and  completion,  the  flag  on  the 
Congressional  Library  was  placed  at  half 
mast  on  the  day  of  his  funeral.  Mr.  Voor- 
hees' happiest  hours  were  spent  clois- 
tered in  his  study— upon  which  no  one 
dared  intrude  at  such  times — reveling  in 
the  pleasure  of  bending  the  English  lan- 
guage, of  which  he  was  a  master,  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  his  lofty  thoughts, 
immortal  ideas  and  burning  fancies.  He 
understood  the  subtility  and  power  of 
every  word  and  phrase  as  a  great  artist 
does  the  possibilities  of  his  colors, 
and  painted  equally  as  great  pictures  in 
words.  He  gave  all  his  rare  eloquence, 
learning  and  magnetism  unreservedly  to 
the  cause  of  the  people,  and  they  adored 


him.  Mr.  Voorhees  was  a  Latin  and 
Greek  scholar,  and  delighted  in  the  com- 
panionship of  the  classic  minds  his  own 
was  said  so  greatly  to  resemble.  He 
never  grew  old  in  mind  or  spirit  or 
swerved  from  the  high  intellectual  plane 
he  first  ascended;  only  the  physical  man, 
yielding  to  the  enormous  strain  of  a 
long,  incessantly  busy  life,  wore  out  and 
died.  Mr.  Voorhees,  better  than  any  one 
else  could,  expressed  this  thought  in  his 
famous  library  speech  in  the  Senate: 
"The  physical  man  must  grow  old;  his 
hair  must  whiten  and  his  face  bear  the 
furrows  of  years.  Not  necessarily  so  with 
the  intellectual  man.  The  mind  fed  at  the 
crystal  fountains  of  accumulated  knowl- 
edge, will  continue  its  youth,  its  growth, 
and  its  expansion,  until  it  makes  its  final 
transition  to  a  sphere  of  endless  and  un- 
limited development."  He  wrote  upon  his 
lecture,  "Public  men  of  my  own  times," 
until  G  o'clock  the  evening  before  he  died. 
In  it  is  a  sketch  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  not 
excelled  in  beauty,  pathos  and  power  by 
anything  he  ever  wrote.  (See  first  volume 
of  "Forty  Years  of  Oratory.")  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Voorhees  were  born  three  sons  and 
two  daughters.  Mary  died  in  infancy. 
Those  living  are  Charles  Stewart,  James 
Paxton,  Reese  Hardesty  and  Harriet 
Cecelia  Voorhees. 
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